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CrcihiG  ml  €tmih. 


s'HAKESPEARE,  in  the  two  concluding  lines  of  the  prologue  to  this  play,  appears  to  have  anticipated 
that  it  would  not  be  exceedingly  popular;  to  say  the  truth, it  is  the  most  desultory  and  rambling 
of  his  acknowledged  works,  extending  over  too  great  a  period  of  time  for  the  poet  fairly  to  grasp, 
consisting  of  too  many  incidents  for  effective  combination.  In  this  play  we  miss  that  constructive 
art  which  is  generally  to  be  traced  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare  ;  it  is  less  a  drama  than  a  narrative ; 
the  story  is  unconnected  and  incomplete,  and  the  end  is  no  conclusion.  Hector,  the  hero  and  fa- 
vourite of  the  poet — the  brave,  yet  gentle  and  generous  Hector — is  shamefully  murdered,  in  violation 
both  of  the  laws  of  arms  and  humanity,  and  the  large-limbed  savage  who  hacks  him  to  death  by 
deputy,  escapes  unhurt  and  in  triumph.  Troilus  talks  largely  of  revenge,  but  accomplishes  none ; 
Cressida  is  false  and  unpunished,  and,  we  are  to  suppose,  lives  to  be  the  happy  mistress  of  Diomede, 
until  her  voluptuous  and  fickle  nature  prompts  her  to  abandon  him  as  readily  as  she  has  previously 
left  Troilus. 

But,  vague  as  the  play  is,  it  is  full  of  fine  poetry  and  profound  observations ;  if  we  are  for  a 
moment  angry  with  Shakespeare  for  his  wanderings  or  his  inconsistency,  he  soon  wins  us  back  to  him 
with  bribes  or  thought  and  beauty.  The  play  also  has  many  fine  scenes ;  for  instance,  that  between 
Cressida  and  her  uncle,  in  the  first  act,  is  remarkable  for  sparkling  dialogue ;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act,  between  the  savage  jester  Thersites,  and  the  blunt  Ajax.  The 
short  scene  in  the  third  act,  where  Helen  is  introduced,  is  exceedingly  natural  and  lively  ;  the  equivo- 
cations of  the  servant  whom  Pandarus  addresses,  are  fully  as  humorous  as  the  sayings  of  the  licensed 
fools  in  other  of  our  poet's  plays.  The  following  scene  in  the  garden  of  Pandarus,  where  the  lovers 
meet  and  confess  their  affection,  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  we  are  reminded  for  a  moment  of  a  similar 
scene  in  Borneo  and  Juliet,  but  the  resemblance  soon  ceases — the  passionate,  though  chaste  and 
womanly  affection  of  Juliet,  compared  to  the  wanton  appetite  of  Cressida,  is  as  a  pure  bright  stai 
in  heaven  to  the  cold  delusive  fire  which  dances  in  darkness  over  the  stagnant  pool  or  trackless 
marsh.  The  dialogue  between  Achilles  and  Hector,  after  the  tournament,  is  in  Shakespeare's  happiest 
style.  The  bulky  Achilles  scanning  the  Trojan  prince  with  his  eyes,  and  soliciting  the  gods  to  tell 
him  in  what  part  of  his  body  he  should  destroy  great  Hector,  is  the  sublime  of  chivalry.  Hector's 
passionate  rejoinder : — 

Henceforth,  guard  thee  well ; 

For  I  'U  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there ; 

But,  by  the  forge  that  stithed  Mars  his  helm, 

I  'U  kill  thee  everywhere,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er, 

is  equally  fine ;  while  the  whole  of  the  fifth  act  is  full  of  \'igour  and  bustle,  and  €xcee<lingly  ani- 
mated. 

Schlegel  ingeniously  accounts  for  the  manner  in  which  Shakespeare  has  treated  this  subject  by 
saying : — "  The  whole  is  one  continued  irony  of  that  crown  of  all  heroic  tales,  the  tale  of  Troy.  The 
contemptible  nature  of  the  Trojau  war,  the  laziness  and  discord  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  so  that 
the  siege  wiis  made  to  last  ten  years,  are  only  placed  in  clearer  light  by  the  noble  descriptions,  the 
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sage  iirid  ingenious  maxims  witli  which  the  work  overflows,  and  the  liigh  ideas  which  the  heroca 
entertain  of  tlienistlves  and  each  other." 

Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  produced  this  drama  in  ICOl  or  1G02  ;  he  borrowed  the  story 
chiefly  from  Chaucer's  poem  of  the  same  name ;  though  he  was  also  indebted  to  Lydgate's  Historic 
of  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  first  seven  books  of  Cliapman's  translation  of  Homer.  But  his 
cliief  obligations  were  certainly  to  Chaucer,  who  details  the  love  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  the 
assistance  they  derived  from  I'andarus,  at  great  length.  In  his  story  Troilus  is  slain  by  Achillea; 
and,  says  the  venerable  old  gossip : — 

And  whim  tlmt  ho  wn.s  Bhiln  in  this  manero 
His  lighte  piiste  ful  blisfiilly  is  went 
'  Ui>  to  the  Iiolowncsse  of  the  seventh  sphere, 

In  his  place  leting  overiche  element. 
And  tlicre  lii)  sawe,  witli  ful  avisoment. 
The  crratike  sterres,  hearkening  harmonie, 
Witli  sownis  ful  of  hevin's  nielodio. 

And  doun  from  thennis  fast  he  gau  avi.so 
This  litil  spotto  of  erth  that  with  the  so 
Embraced  is,  and  fully  gan  dispise 
This  wretcliid  world,  and  heldo  a!  vauito 
In  respeeto  of  the  plaine  felicito 
That  is  in  heven  above,  and  at  the  last 
There  he  waa  Blaine  his  Iol<ing  doun  he  cast. 

The  old  poet's  story  consists  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  stanzas,  and  is,  in  my  estima- 
tion, sufSciently  tedious  to  wado  through.  It  may  be  very  barbarous  and  tasteless  to  say  so  ;  but 
although  soiitiments,  which  might  be  eloquent  but  for  the  rude  and  obsolete  language  in  which  tliey 
are  expressed,  occasionally  occur,  still  the  whole  tale  does  not  contain  one  great  or  brilliant  thought, 
or  one  e.\quisitely  poetical  simile.  Little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  occurred  between  the  death 
of  Chaueor  and  the  birth  of  Shakespeare,  yet  the  works  of  the  former  are  obsolete  and  half-forgotten, 
while  the  dramas  of  the  latter  are  yet  as  fre^h,  vivid,  and  attractive  as  if  they  had  but  just  been  given 
ti)  the  world.  The  works  of  Chaucer  have  but  a  feeble  ray  of  genius,  cold  and  flickering — those  of 
Shakespeare  contain  a  pregnant  heat  of  vital  power  which  attracts  and  warms  all  hearts. 

In  the  collected  works  of  Chaucer,  the  story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  followed  by  The  Testa- 
ment of  Crcseide,  a  conclusion  of  the  tale  by  another  writer,  supposed  to  be  one  Robert  Henderson,  a 
sclioolmaster  of  Dunfermline.  In  this  continuation,  Creseide,  for  railing  upon  Venus  and  Cujiid,  is 
by  the  gods  transformed  into  a  leper;  and  (inds  her  life  in  great  poveity  and  misery.  The  idea  is 
coarse  and  unpoetical,  but  it  is  not  unskilfully  treated  when  we  consider  the  rudeness  of  our  language 
Ht  that  period. 
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Priam,  King  of  Troy. 
A}>pears,  Act  II.  bc.  2.    Act  V.  so.  S. 

Hector,  a  Son  of  Priam. 

Appears.  &  st  I.  so.  2.    Act  11.  so.  2.    Act  IV.  so.  5.    Act  V. 
so.  1 ;  so.  3  ;  so.  4;  so.  6;  so.  9. 

Troilus,  a  Son  of  Priam. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  1 ;  so.  2.  Act  II.  so.  2.  Act  III.  so.  3. 
Act  IV.  so.  2;  80.  4;  so.  5.  Act  V.  so.  1 ;  so.  2;  so.  3; 
so.  4 ;  sc.  6 ;  so.  9. 

Paris,  a  Son  of  Priam. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  II.  so.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  1.    Act 
IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3  ;  so.  4.     Act  V.  sc.  8. 

Deiphobcs,  a  Son  of  Priam. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  so.  3  ;  so.  4. 

Hklenus,  a  Son  of  Priam. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  II.  sc.  2. 

.^NEAS,  a  Trojan  Commander. 

.ippears,  Act  I.  sc.  1;  so.  2;  so.  8.    Act  IV.  sc.  1;  sc.  2; 

so.  3;  sc.  4;  so.  5.    Act  V.  so.  2;  sc.  11. 

Antenor,  a  Trojan  Commander. 
Appears,  Act  I.  so.  2.    Act  IV.  so.  1 ;  bo.  8  ;  so.  4. 

Calchas,  a   Tryan  Priest,  taking  part  with  the 

Greeks. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  3.    Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Pandarus,  Uncle  to  Cressida. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  1 ;  so.  2.    Act  III.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2.    Act  IV. 

sc.  2 ;  sc.  4.    Act  V.  sc.  3 ;  so.  11. 

Marqarelon,  a  bastard  Soti  of  Priam. 
Appears,  Act  V.  so.  8 . 

Agamemnon,  the  Grecian  General. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  3.    Act  II.  so.  3.     Act  III.  so.  3.    Act 

IV,  BO.  5.    Act  V.  so.  1 ;  so.  5 ;  so.  10. 

Menelaus,  Ms  Brother. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  3.     Act  III.  so.  3.    Act  IV.  sc   5.    Act 
V.  sc.  1 ;  so.  8  ;  so.  10. 

Achilles,  a  Grecian  Commander 

ippears,  Act  II.  bo.  1 ;  so.  3.    Act  III.  sc.  3.    Act  IV.  sc.  5. 

Act  V.  so.  1 ;  so.  5 ;  BC.  6 ;  so.  7 ;  so.  9. 


Ajax.  a  Grecian  Commander. 

Appears,  Act  II.  so.  1 ;  sc.  3.     Act  III.  so.  3.    Act  IV.  sc.  h 
Act  V.  so.  1 ;  sc.  5 ;  so.  6  ;  sc.  10. 


Ulysses,  a  Grecian  Commander. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  3.    Act  11.  so.  3.    Act  III.  sc.  3. 
IV.  sc.  5.    Act  V.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2;  so.  5. 

Nestor,  a  Grecian  Commander. 
Appears,  Act  I.  so.  3.     Act  II.  sc.  3.     Act  III.  so.  3. 
IV.  sc.  5.    Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  so.  5;  so.  10. 


Act 


Act 


Diomedes,  a  Grecian  Commander. 

Appears,  Act,  II.  so.  3.  Act  III.  sc.  8.  Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc 
3 ;  so.  4 ;  BC.  5.  Act  V.  so.  1 ;  so.  2 ;  so.  4 ;  bo.  5 ;  so.  6 ; 
sc.  10. 


Patroclds,  a  Friend  of  Achilles. 

T»,  Act  II.  so.  1 ;  so.  3.    Actlll.  sc.  3.    Act  IV.  sc.  5. 
Act  V.  sc.  1. 


Thersites,  a  deformed  and  scurrilous  Greek. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.    Act  III.  sc.  3.   Act  V.  .bo.  1 

so.  2  ;  sc.  6 ;  so.  8. 

Alexander,  Servant  to  Cressida. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2. 

Servant  to  Troilus. 
Appears,  Act  III.  so.  2. 

Servant  to  Paris. 
Appears,  Act  III.  so.  1. 

Servant  to  Diomedes. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  5. 

Helen,  Wife  to  Menelaus,  but  living  toitk  Pnris. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Andromache,  Wife  to  Hector. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Cassandra,  Daughter  to  Priam,  a  Propheicfi' 
Appears,  Act  II.  so.  2.    Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Cressida,  Daughter  to  Calchas, 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  so.  2.    Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  bc.  8 
so.  4 ;  sc.  5.    Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Trojan  and  Greek  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE.-  -TRor ;  and  the  Grecian  Camp  before  iu 
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PEOLOGUE. 


In  Troy   cfaere  lies  the  scene.     From  isles  of 

Greece 
Tiie  pnnces  orgulous,'  their  high  blood  chaf  d, 
Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships, 
Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 
Of  cruel  war :  Sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 
Their  crownets  regal,  from  the  Athenian  bay 
Put  forth    toward    Phrygia :     and   their   vow   is 

made, 
To  ransack  Troy  ;  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravish'd  Helen,  Menelaus'  queen, 
Willi    wanton   Paris   sleeps :    And   that  's    the 

quaiTel. 
To  Tcnedos  they  come  ; 

And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 
Their  warlike  fraughtage:  Now  on  Dardan  plains 
The  fre«h  and  yet  unbruised  Greeks  do  pitch 


Their  brave  pavilions  :  Priam's  six-gated  city 

Dardan,  and  Tyrabria,  Eias,  Chetas,  Trojan, 

And  Antenorides,  with  massv  staples. 

And  eorresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts, 

Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy.' 

Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits, 

On  one  and  other  side,  Trojan  and  Greek, 

Sets  all  on  hazard  : — And  hither  am  I  como 

A  prologue  arm'd,' — but  not  in  confidence 

Of  author's  pen,  or  actor's  voice ;  but  suited 

In  like  conditions  as  our  argtmient, — 

To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play 

Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt*  and  firstlings  of  those  broue, 

'Ginning  in  the  middle  ;  starting  thence  awav 

To  what  may  be  digested  in  a  play. 

Like,  or  find  fault;  do  as  your  pleasures  arc; 

Now  good,  or  bad,  't  is  but  the  chance  of  w.ir. 


ACT   1. 


SCENE  L— Troy.     Before  Priam's  Palace. 

Enter  Troilus  armed,  and  Pandarus. 

Tro.  Call  here  my  varlet,  I  '11  unarm  again  : 
Wliy  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
That  find  such  cruel  battle  here  within  ? 
Each  Trojan,  that  is  master  of  his  heart, 
Let  him  to  field;  Troilus,  alas!  hath  none. 

Pan.  Will  this  geer  ne'er  be  mended  ? 

Tro.   The  Greeks  are  strong,  and  skilful  to 
their  strength, 
Fierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  their  fierceness  valiant; 
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But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear, 
Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance , 
Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night, 
And  skill-less  as  unpractis'd  infancy. 

Pan.  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this-; 
for  my  part,  I  '11  not  meddle  nor  make  no  further. 
He,  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat,  must 
needs  tarry  the  grinding. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  the  grinding;  but  you  must  tarry  the 
bolting. 

iTro.  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 
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Pati.  Ay,  the  boltiDg  ;  but  you  must  tarry  the 
leavening. 

Tro.  Still  have  I  tarried. 

Pan.  Ay,  to  the  leavening;  but  here  's  yet  in 
the  word — hereafter,  the  kneading,  the  making 
of  the  cake,  the  heating  of  the  oven,  and  the 
baking;  nay,  you  must  stay  the  cooling  too,  or 
you  may  chance  to  burn  your  lips. 

Tro.  Patience  herself,  what  goddess  e'er  she  be, 
Doth  lesser  blench  at  sufferance  than  I  do. 
At  rriani's  royal  table  do  I  sit; 
And  when  fair  Cressid  comes  into  my  thoughts, — 

So,  Traitor  ! — when  she  comes  ! When  is  she 

thence  ? 

Pan.  Well,  she  looked  yesternight  fairer  than 
ever  I  saw  her  look,  or  any  woman  else. 

Tra    I  was  about  to  tell  thee, — When   my 
heart, 
A.S  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain ; 
Lest  Hector  or  my  father  should  perceive  me, 
I  have  (as  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm,) 
r>ury'd  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile ; 
I'liit  sorrow,  that  is  couch'd  in  seeming  gladness, 
Is  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness. 

P(tn.  An  her  hair  were  not  somewhat  darker 
•Jian  Helen's,  (well,  go  to,)  there  were  no  more 
comparison  between  the  women, — But,  for  my 
part,  she  is  my  kinswoman  ;  I  would  not,  as  they 
term  it,  praise  her, — But  I  would  somebody  had 
heard  her  talk  yesterday,  as  I  ^'id.  I  will  not 
dispraise  your  sister  Cassandra's  wit ;  but — 

Tro.  O  Pandarus !  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus, — 
When  I  do  tell  thee.  There  my  hopes  lie  drown'd, 
Reply  not  in  how  manj'  fathoms  deep 
They  lie  indr-ench'd.     I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 
In  Cressid's  love  :  Thou  answer'st,  She  is  fair ; 
Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice  ; 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse,  O,  that  her  hand, 
[n  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink, 
Writing  their   own   reproacJi  ;    To   whose   soft 

seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman !     This  thou 

tell'st  me, 
.\s  true  thou  tell'st  me,  when  I  say — I  love  her ; 
Rut,  saying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  balm, 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  gash  that  love  halh  given  me 
Tlie  knife  that  made  it. 

Patt.  I  speak  no  more  than  truth. 
Tro.  Thou  dost  not  speak  so  much. 

Pan.  'Faith,  I  '11  not  meddle  in  't     Let  her  be 


as  she  is  :  if  she  be  fair,  't  is  the  better  for  her ;  an 
she  be  not,  she  has  the  mends  in  her  own  hands. 

Tro.  Good  Pandarus  !  How  now,  Pandarus  ? 

Pan.  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travel ;  ill 
thought  on   of  her,  and  ill-thought  on  of  you 
gone  between  and  between,  but  small  thanks  for 
my  labour. 

Tro.  What,  art  thou  angry,  Pandarus  ?  what, 
with  me  ? 

Pan.  Because  she  is  kin  to  me,  therefore,  she  'a 
not  so  fair  as  Helen:  an  she  were  not  kin  to  me, 
she  would  be  as  fair  on  Friday,  as  Helen  is  on 
Sunday.  But  what  care  I  ?  I  care  not,  an  sht 
were  a  black-a-moor  ;  't  is  all  one  to  me. 

Tro.  Say  I,  she  is  not  fair? 

Pan.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no. 
She 's  a  fool  to  stay  behind  her  father  ;'  let  her  to 
the  Greeks  ;  and  so  I  '11  tell  her  the  next  time  1 
see  her :  for  my  part,  I  '11  meddle  nor  make  no 
more  in  the  matter. 

Tro.  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  Not  L 

Tro.  Sweet  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  Pray  you,  speak  no  more  to  me ;  I  will 
leave  all  as  I  found  it,  and  there  an  end. 

[Exit  Pan.     An  Alarm 

Tro.  Peace,  you  ungracious  clamours !  peaca 
rude  sounds ! 
Fools  on  both  sides  !  Hel^n  must  needs  be  fair, 
When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus. 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ; 
It  is  too  starv'd  a  subject  for  my  sword. 
But  Pandarus — O  gods,  how  do  you  plague  me 
I  cannot  come  to  Cressid,  but  by  Pandar ; 
And  he  's  as  tetchy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo. 
As  she  is  stu'oborn-chaste  against  all  suit. 
Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love. 
What  Cressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 
Her  bed  is  India  ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl : 
Between  our  Ilium,'  and  where  she  resides. 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood ; 
Ourself,  the  merchant ;  and  this  sailing  Pandar, 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Alarum.     Enter  jEneas. 

jSne.    How  now,  prince  Troilus  ?    wherefore 

not  afield  ? 
Tro.  Because  not  there :  This  woman's  answei 
sorts. 
For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thence. 
What  news,  .iEneas,  from  the  field  to-day  ? 
^ne.  That  Paris  is  returned  home,  and  hui-t 
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Tro.  By  wlioiD,  yEneas  ? 
yEne.  Troilus,  by  Menelaus. 

Tro.  Let  Paris  bleed  :  't  is  but  a  scar  to  scorn  ; 
I\iris  is  gor'J  with  Mouelaus'  liorn.  [Alarum. 

yEne.  llarlc  !  what  good  sport  is  out  of  town 

to-day ! 
Tro.  Better  at  home,  if  "  would  I  might,"  were 
"  may."— 
Cut,  to  the  sport  abroad ; — Are  you  bound  thither  ? 
yEne.  In  all  swift  haste. 
Tro.  Come,  go  we  then  together. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  same.     A  Street 

Enter  Cressida  and  Alexander. 

Cres.  AVho  were  those  went  by  ? 

Ale.r.  Queen  Uecuba,  and  Helen. 

Ores.  And  whither  go  they  ? 

Alex.  Up  to  the  eastern  tower. 

Whose  height  commands  as  subject  all  the  vale, 
To  see  the  battle.     Hector,  whose  patience 
Is,  as  a  virtue,  fix'd,  to-day  was  mov'd  : 
He  chid  Andromache,  and  struck  his  armourer; 
An<l,  like  as  there  were  husbandry  in  war, 
Before  the  sun  rose,  he  was  harness'd  light, 
And  to  the  field  goes  he ;  where  every  flower 
Did,  ."IS  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  foresaw 
In  Hector's  wrath. 

Cres.  What  was  his  cause  of  anger? 

Alex.  The  noise  goes,  this  :   There  is  among 
the  Greeks 
A.  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  Hectoi ; 
They  call  hiiu,  Ajax. 

Cres.  Good  :  And  what  of  him  ? 

Alex.  They  say  he  is  a  very  man  ^^er  si\ 
And  stands  alone. 

Cres.  So  do  all  men ;  unless  they  are  drunk, 
sick,  or  have  no  legs. 

Alex.  This  man,  lady,  hath  robbed  many  beasts 
of  their  particuhir  additions ;  he  is  as  variant  as 
the  lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  ele- 
phant :  a  man  into  whom  nature  liath  so  crowded 
humours,  that  his  valour  is  crushed  into  folly,  liis 
folly  sauced  with  discretion  :  There  is  no  man 
hath  a  virtue  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of;  nor 
any  man  an  attaint,  but  hfe  carries  some  stain  of 
it :  he  is  melancholy  without  cause,  and  merry 
against  the  hair :  He  hath  the  joints  cf  every 
thing;  but  every  thing  so  out  of  joint,  that  he  is 
a  gouty  Briareus,  many  hands  aud  no  use ;  or 
purblind  Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  sight. 
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Cres.  But  how  should  this  man,  that  mako^ 
me  smile,  make  Hector  angry  3 

Alex.  They  say,  lie  yesterday  coped  Hector  iii 
the  battle,  and  struck  him  down;  the  disdain  and 
shame  whereof  have  ever  since  kept  Hector  fa;il- 
ing  and  waking. 

Enter  Pandauits. 

Cres.  Who  comes  here  ? 

Alex.  Madam,  your  uncle  Pandarus. 

Cres.  Hector 's  a  gallant  man. 

Alex.  As  may  bo  in  the  world,  lady. 

Pan.  What's  that?  what 's  that  ? 

Cres.  Good  morrow,  uncle  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Cressid :  What  do 
you  talk  of? — Good  morrow,  Alexander. — How 
do  you,  cousin  ?  When  were  you  at  Ilium  ? 

Cres.  This  morning,  uncle. 

Pan.  What  were  you  talking  of,  when  I  came 
Was  Hector  armed,  and  gone,  ere  ye  came  to 
Ilium  ?  Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  ? 

Cres.  Hector  was  gone ;  but  Helen  was  not 
up. 

Pan.  E'en  so  ;  Hector  was  stirring  early. 

Cres.  That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  his 
anger. 

Pan.  Was  he  angry  ? 

Cres.  So  he  says  here. 

Pan.  True,  he  was  so;  I  know  the  cause  too, 
ho  'II  lay  about  him  today,  I  can  tell  thetn  that: 
and  there  is  Troilus  will  not  come  far  behind  him ; 
let  them  take  heed  of  Troilus ;  I  can  tell  them 
that  too. 

Cres.  What,  is  he  angry  too  ? 

Pan.  Who,  Troilus?  Troilus  is  the  better  man 
of  the  two. 

Cres.  O,  Jupiter  !  there  's  no  comparison. 

Pan.  What,  not  between  Troilus  and  Hector? 
Do  you  know  a  man  if  you  see  him  ? 

Cres.  Ay ;  if  ever  I  saw  him  before,  and  knew 
him. 

Pan.  Well,  I  say,  Troilus  is  Troilus. 

Cres.  Then  you  say  as  I  say ;  for,  I  am  sure, 
he  is  not  Hector. 

Pan.  No,  nor  Hector  is  not  Troilus,  in  some 
degrees. 

Cres.  'T  is  just  to  each  of  them  ;  he  is  himself. 

Pan.  Himself?  Alas,  poor  Troilus  I  I  would 
he  were, 

Cres.  So  he  is. 

Pan.  'Condition,  I  had  gone  bnro-foot  to 
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Cres.  He  is  not  Hector. 

Pan.  llimself  ?  no,  he  's  not  himself. — Would 
'a  weie  himself!  Well,  the  gods  are  above;  Time 
must  friend,  or  end :  Well,  Troilus,  well, — I 
would,  my  heart  were  in  her  body  ! — No,  Hector 
13  not  a  better  man  than  Troilus. 

Cres.  Excuse  me. 

Pan.  He  is  elder. 

Cres.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me. 

Pan.  The  other  's  not  come  to  't ;  you  shall 
tell  me  another  tale,  when  the  other  's  come  to  't. 
Hector  shall  not  have  his  wit  this  year. 

Cres.  He  shall  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his  own. 

Pan.  Nor  his  qualities ; 

Cres.  No  matter. 

Pan.  Nor  his  beauty. 

Cres.  'T  would  not  become  him,  his  own  's 
better. 

Pan.  You  have  no  judgment,  niece :  Helen 
herself  swore  the  other  day,  that  Troilus,  for  a 
brown  favour,  (for  so  't  is,  I  must  confess,) — Not 
brown  neither. 

Cres.  No,  but  .brown. 

Pan.  'Faith,  to  say  truth,  brown  and  not 
brown. 

Cres.  To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 

Pan.  She  praised  his  complexion  above  Paris. 

Cres.  Why,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 

Pan.  So  he  has. 

Cres.  Then,  Troilus  should  have  too  much :  if 
she  praised  him  above,  his  complexion  is  higher 
than  his  ;  he  having  colour  enough,  and  the  other 
higher,  is  too  flamiug  a  praise  for  a  good  com- 
plexion. I  had  as  lief,  Helen's  golden  tongue  had 
commended  Troilus  for  a  copper  nose. 

Pan.  I  swear  to  you,  I  think,  Helen  loves  him 
better  than  Paris. 

Cres.  Then  she 's  a  merry  Greek,  indeed. 

Pan.  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  does.  She  came  to 
him  the  other  day  into  a  compassed  window,'  and, 
you  know,  he  has  not  past  three  or  four  hairs  on 
his  chin. 

Cres.  Iiideed,  a  tapster's  arithmetic  may  soon 
bring  his  particulars  therein  to  a  total. 

Pan.  Why,  he  is  very  young:  and  yet  will 
he,  withm  three  pound,  lift  as  much  as  his  brother 
Hector. 

Cres.  Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a 
lifter?" 

Pan.  But,  to  prove  to  you  ihat  Helen  loves 
him  ; — she  came,  and  puts  me  her  white  hand  to 
his  cloven  chin. 
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Cres.  .Juno  have  mercy ! — How  came  it  cloven  3 

Pan.  Why,  you  know,  't  is  dimpled  "  I  think, 
his  smiling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man  ic 
all  Phrygia. 

Cres.  O,  he  smiles  valiantly. 

Pan.  Does  he  not  ? 

Cres.  0  yes,  an  't  were  a  cloud  in  autumn. 

Pan.  Why,  go  to  then  : — But  to  prove  to  vou 
that  Helen  loves  Troilus, 

Cres.  Troilus  will  stand  to  the  proof,  if  you  '11 
prove  it  so. 

Pan.  Troilus  ?  Why,  he  esteems  her  no  more 
than  I  esteem  au  addle  egg. 

Cres.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg  as  well  as  yon 
love  an  idle  head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i'  the 
shell. 

Pan.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  to  think  how 
she  tickled  his  chin  ;— Indeed,  she  has  a  marvel- 
lous white  hand,  I  must  needs  confess. 

Cres.  Without  the  rack. 

Pan.  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy  a  white 
hair  on  his  chin. 

Cres.  Alas,  poor  chin  !  many  a  wart  is  richer 

Pan.  But,  there  was  such  laughing ; — Queen 
Hecuba  laughed,  that  ner  eyes  ran  o'er. 

Cres.  With  mill-stones. 

Pan.  And  Cassandra  laughed. 

Cres.  But  there  was  a  more  temperate  fire  under 
the  pot  of  her  eyes ; — Did  her  eyes  run  o'er  too 

Pan.  And  Hector  laughed. 

Cres.  At  what  was  all  this  laughing  j 

Pan.  Marry,  at  the  white  hair  that  Helen  spied 
on  Troilus'  chin. 

Cres.  An  't  had  been  a  green  hair,  I  should 
have  laughed  too. 

Pan.  They  laughed  not  so  much  at  the  hair, 
as  at  his  pretty  answer. 

Cres.  What  was  his  answer? 

Pan.  Quoth  she,  "Here's  but  one  and  fifty 
hairs  on  your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white." 

Cres.  This  is  her  question. 

Pan.  That 's  true ;  make  no  question  of  that. 
"  One  and  fifty  hairs,"  quoth  he,  "  and  one  white : 
That  white  hair  is  my  father,  and  all  the  rest  are 
his  sons."  "  Jupiter !"  quoth  she,  "  which  of 
these  hairs  is  Paris,  my  husband  ?"  "  The  forked 
one,"  quoth  he ;  "  pluck  it  out,  and  give  it  him." 
But,  there  was  such  laughing!  and  Helen  so 
blushed,  and  Paris  so  chafed,  and  all  the  rest  so 
laughed,  that  it  passed. 

Cres.  So  let  it  now ;  for  it  has  been  a  great 
while  going  by. 
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Pan.  Well  cousin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yester- 
day ;  think  on  't. 

Cres.  So  I  do. 

Pan.  I  '11  be  sworn,  't  is  true ;  he  will  weep 
you,  an  't  were  a  man  born  in  April. 

Cres.  And  I  '11  spring  up  in  his  teare,  an  't  were 
a  nettle  against  May.  [^1  Retreat  sounded. 

Pan.  llark,  they  are  coming  from  the  field : 
Shall  we  stand  up  here,  and  see  them,  as  they 
pass  toward  Ilium  ?  good  niece,  do ;  sweet  niece 
Cressida. 

Cres.  At  your  pleasure. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here  's  an  excellent  place ; 
here  we  may  see  most  bravely  :  I  '11  toll  you  them 
all  by  their  names,  as  they  pass  by ;  but  mark 
Troilus  above  liie  rest. 

t  .^NKAS  passes  over  the  Staye. 

Cres.  Speak  not  so  loud. 

Pan.  That 's  .iEneas :  Is  not  that  a  brave  man  ] 
he  '.s  one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  tell  you : 
But  mark  Troilus ;  you  shall  see  anon. 

Cres.  Who  's  that  ? 

Antexor  jaassM  over. 

Pan.  That's  Antenor;  he  has  a  shrewd  wit,  I 
can  tell  you  ;  and  he  's  a  man  good  enough  :  he 's 
one  o'  the  soundest  judgments  in  Troy,  whoso- 
ever, and  a  proper  man  of  his  person  : — When 
comes  Troilus ? — I'll  show  you  Troilus  anon;  if 
he  see  me,  you  shall  see  him  nod  at  me. 

Cres.  Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ? 

Pan.  You  shall  see. 

Cres.  If  he  do,  the  rich  shall  have  more. 

IIector  passes  ovcj; 

Pen.  That 's  Hector,  that,  that,  look  you,  that ; 
There 's  a  fellow  I — Go  thy  way,  IIector ; — There  's 
a  brave  man,  niece. — 0  brave  Hector  ! — Look, 
how  he  looks !  there  's  a  countenance :  Is  't  not  a 
brave  man  ? 

Cres.  O,  a  brave  man ! 

Pati.  Is  'a  not  1  It  does  a  man's  heart  good — 
Look  you  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet  ?  look 
you  yonder,  do  you  see  ?  look  you  there  1  There  's 
no  jesting:  there's  liiying  on;  take 't  off  who 
will,  as  they  say :  there  be  hacks  ! 

Cres,  Be  those  with  swords  ? 

Paris  passes  over. 

Pan.  Swords?    any  thing,  he  cares  not:  an 
the  devil  come  to  him,  it 's  all  one  :  By  god's  lid, 
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it  does  one's  heart  good : — Yonder  comes  Paris, 
yonder  comes  Paris :  look  ye  yonder,  niece  :  Is  't 
not  a  gallant  man  too,  is  't  not  ? — Why,  this  ia 
brave  now. — 'WTio  said,  he  came  hurt  home  to- 
d.ay  ?  he's  not  hurt:  why,  this  will  do  Helcn't 
heart  good  now.  Ha !  'would  I  could  see  Troilus 
now  ; — ^j-ou  shall  see  Troilus  anon. 
Cres.  Who's  that? 

Helenus  passes  over. 

Pan.  That 's  Helenus, — I  marvel,  where  Troi- 
lus is: — That's  Helenus  ;— I  think  he  went  not 
forth  to-day  : — That's  Helenus. 

Cres.  Can  Helenus  fight,  uncle  ? 

Pan.  Helenus  ?  no ; — yes,  he  '11  fight  indiffer- 
ent well : — I  marvel,  where  Troilus  is  ! — Hark ; 
do  you  not  hear  the  people  cry,  Troilus  ? — Helenus 
is  a  priest. 

Cres.  What  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder  ? 

Troilus  passes  over. 

Pan.  Where  ?  yonder  ?  that 's  Deiphobus  : 
'T  is  Troilus!  there's  a  man,  niece! — Hem! — 
Brave  Troilus  !  the  prince  of  chivalry  ! 

Cres.  Peace,  for  shame,  peace  ! 

Pan.  Mark  him  ;  note  him  ; — 0  brave  Troi- 
lus!— look  well  upon  him,  niece:  look  you,  how 
his  sword  is  blooded,  and  his  helm  more  Iiack'd 
than  Hector's  :  And  how  he  looks,  and  how  he 
goes ! — 0  admirable  youth  !  he  ne'er  saw  three 
and  twenty.  Go  thy  way,  Troilus,  go  thy  way  ; 
had  I  a  sister  were  a  grace,  or  a  daughter  a  god- 
dess, he  should  take  his  choice.  O  admirable 
man  !  Paris  ? — Paris  is  dirt  to  him  ;  and,  I  war- 
rant, Helen,  to  change,  would  give  an  eye  to  boot. 

Forces  pass  over  the  Stage. 

Cres.  Here  come  more. 

Pan.  Asses,  fools,  dolts  !  chaff  and  bran,  chad 
and  bran!  porridge  after  meat!  I  could  live  and 
die  i'  the  eyes  of  Troilus.  Ne'er  look,  ne'er  look  ; 
the  eagles  are  gone  ;  crows  and  daws,  crows  and 
daws !  I  had  rather  be  such  a  man  as  Troilus. 
than  Agamemnon  and  all  Greece. 

Cres.  There  is  among  the  Greeks,  Achilles  ;  a 
better  man  than  Troilus. 

Pan.  Achilles  ?  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very 
camel. 

Cres.  Well,  well. 

Pan.  Well,  well  ? — Why,  have  you  any  dis- 
cretion ?  have  you  any  eyes  ?  Do  you  know 
what   a   man   is?     Is    lot   birth,  beauty,  good 
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shape,  discourse,  manhood,  learning,  gentleness, 
virtue,  youth,  liberality,  and  such  like,  the  spice 
and  salt  that  season  a  man  ? 

Ores.  Ay,  a  minced  man  :  and  then  to  be  baked 
with  no  date  in  the  pie, — for  then  the  man's  date 
is  out. 

Pare.  You  are  such  another  woman !  one 
knows  not  at  what  ward  you  lie. 

Ores.  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly ; 
upon  my  wit,  to  defend  my  wiles;  upon  my  se- 
crecy, to  defend  mine  honesty  ;  my  mask,  to  de- 
fend my  beauty ;  and  you,  to  defend  all  these : 
and  at  all  these  wards  I  lie,  at  a  thousand  watches. 

Pan.  Say  one  of  your  watches. 

Ores.  Nay,  I  '11  watch  you  for  that ;  and  that  "s 
one  of  the  chiefest  of  them  too :  if  I  cannot  ward 
what  I  would  not  have  hit,  I  can  watch  you  for 
telling  how  I  took  the  blow  ;  unless' it  swell  past 
hiding,  and  then  it  is  past  watching. 

Pan.  You  are  such  another  ! 

Enter  Troilus'  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  my  lord  would  instantly  speak  with 
you. 

Pan.  Where? 

Bo'j.  \i  your  own  house ;  there  he  unarms 
him. 

Pan.  Good  boy,  tell  him  I  come :  \^Exit  Boy. 
I  doubt,  he  be  hurt. — Fare  ye  well,  good  niece. 

Ores.  Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan.  I  'U  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by. 

Ores.  To  bring,  uncle, 

Pan.  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus. 

Ores.  By  the  same  token — you  are  a  bawd. — 

[E.r:it  Pan. 
Words,  vows,  gifts,  tears,  and  love's  full  sacrifice, 
He  offers  in  another's  enterprise  : 
But  more  in  Troilus  thousand  fold  I  see 
Than  in  the  glass  of  Bandar's  praise  may  be ; 
Yet  hold  I  off.     Women  are  angels,  wooing : 
Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing  : 
That  she  belov'd  knows  nought,  that  knows  not 

this, — 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is : 
That  she  was  never  yet,  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  so  sweet,  as  when  desire  did  sue  : 
Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach, — 
Achievement  is  command ;  ungain'd,  beseech  : 
Then  though  my  heart's  content  firm  love  doth 

bear. 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  III.— rAe  Grecian    Camp.      Before 
Agamemnon's  Tent. 

Trumpets.     Enter  Agamemnon,  Nestor,  Ulys 
SEs,  Menelaus,  and  Others. 

Ar/am.  Princes, 
What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  checks! 
The  ample  proposition,  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below. 
Fails  in  the  promis'd  largeness :  checks  and  dis- 
asters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear'd  ; 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infect  the  sound  jjine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 
Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us. 
That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far. 
That,  after   seven    years'  siege,   yet   Troy  walla 

stand ; 
Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before, 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim. 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That  gave  't    surmised   .shape.     Why  then,  yo'i 

princes, 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abash'd  behold  our  wrecks; 
And    think    them    shames,    which    are,    indeed 

nought  else 
But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men  ? 
The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  love ;  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward, 
The  wise  and  /ool,  the  artist  and  unread. 
The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  aflan'd  and  kin : 
But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown. 
Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 
PuflSng  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away  ; 
And  what  hath  mass,  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies,  rich  in  virtue,  and  unraingled. 

N'cst.  With  due  observance  of  thy  godlike  seat, 
Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  apply 
Thy  latest  words.     In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  the    true   proof  of  men :    The    sea   being 

smooth. 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk  ? 
But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 
The  strong-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  mountaJcs 
cut, 
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Boardinsj  between  the  two  moist  elements, 

Like   Perseus'  horse  :'  Where  's   then   the  saucy 

boat, 
Whose  weak  uptimber'd  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rivalM  -j-eatncss?  either  to  harbour  fled. 
Or  made  a  torfst  for  Neptune.     Even  so 
Dotli  valour's  sl.jw,  P>.d  valour's  worth,  divide. 
In  storms  of  fortui.,) .    for,  in  her  ray  and  bright 

ncss, 
The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize,'" 
Than  by  tlio  tiger:  but  vh^n  the  splitting  wind 
Makes  llexiblo  the  knees  ol  \uD;ted  oaks, 
And  flies  fled  under  shade,  N\Nf,  then,  the  thing 

of  courage. 
As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  JUh  sympathize. 
And  with  an  accent  turn'd  in  sell-itiuo  ke;^, 
Returns  to  chiding  fortune. 

Uli/ss.  Agamemma, — 

Thou  great  commander,  nerve  an.',  bone  ot  Greece, 
Heart  of  our  numbers,  soul  and  only  spirit. 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 
Should  be  shut  up, — hear  what  Ulysses  speaks. 
Besides  the  applause  and  approbation 
The  whicli, — most    mighty    for    thy    j)lace   and 
sway, —  [To  Agam. 

And   thou    most   reverend   for   thy  stretch'd-out- 
life,—  [To  Nest. 

I  give  to  both  your  speeches, — which  were  such. 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece. 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brass ;  and  such  again. 
As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver. 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air  (strong  as  the  axletree 
On  which   heaven   rides,)  knit  all  the  Greekish 

eai-s 
To   his   experienced   tongue, — yet   let   it   please 

both, — 
Thou  great, — and  wise, — to  hear  Ulysses  speak. 
Agam.  Speak,  prince  of  Ithaca ;  and  be  't  of 
less  expect 
That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden, 
Divide  thy  lips ;  than  we  are  confident. 
When  rank  Thersitcs  opes  Lis  mastiff  jaws. 
We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle. 

Uhjss.    Troy,  yet   upon    his  basis,  had   been 
down. 
And  the  great  Hector's  sword  bad  lack'd  a  mas- 
ter, 
But  for  these  instances. 
The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected  : 
And,  look,  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  factions. 
When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  Live, 
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To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair. 
What  honey  is  expected  ?  Degree  being  vizarded, 
The  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 
The   heavens  themselves,   the  planets,  and   thin 

centre," 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 
Oflice,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order : 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  spher'd 
Amidst  the  other ;  whose  med'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil, 
And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king. 
Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad :  But,  when  the 

planets. 
In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander, 
What  plagues,  and  what  portents  ?  what  mutiny  I 
What  raging  of  the  sea  ?  shaking  of  earth  ? 
Commotion  in  the  winds  ?  frights,  changes,  hor- 
rors. 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite   from    their   fixure?     O,   when    degree    is 

shak'd, 
Which  is  the  ladder  of  all  high  designs. 
The  enterprise  is  sick  !  How  could  communities, 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities. 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores. 
The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth, 
Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels, 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place  ? 
Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string. 
And,  Lark,   wLat   discord   follows !    each    thing 

meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy  :  The  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores. 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe  : 
Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility. 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead  : 
Force   should   be   right ;    or,    rather,   right   and 

wrong, 
(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides,) 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too 
Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power. 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 
And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf. 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power. 
Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey. 
And,  last,  eat  up  himself.     Great  Agamemnon, 
This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate, 
Follows  the  choking. 
And  this  neglection  of  degree  it  is, 
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That  by  a  pace  goes  backwavJ,  with  a  jjurpose 
It  hath  lo  climb.     The  general 's  disdain'd 
By  liini  one  step  below ;  be,  by  the  next ; 
That  next,  by  him  beneath  :  so  every  step, 
Kxainpled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick 
Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 
Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation  : 
And  't  is  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot, 
Not  her  own  sinews.     To  end  a  tale  of  length, 
Troy  in  her  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength. 
iVi?«<.  Most  wisely  hath  Ulysses  here  discover'd 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power  is  sick. 

Agam.    The   nature    of    the   sickness    found, 

Ulysses, 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ulyss.    The    great"  Achilles, — whom    opinion 

crowns 
The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host, — 
Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame. 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  designs  :  With  him,  Patroclus, 
I'pon  a  lazy  bed  the  livelong  day 
iireaks  scurril  jests ; 

And  with  ridiculous  and  awkward  action 
(Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls,) 
Re  pageants  us.     Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
T!iy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on  ; 
And,  like  a  strutting  player, — -whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
'Twixt  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scaffoldage, — 
Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'er-wrested  seeming 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in  :  and  when  he  speaks, 
'T  is  like  a  chime  a  mending ;  with  terms  un- 

squar'd, 
Which,  from   the    tongue   of    roaring    Typhon 

dropp'd. 
Would  seem  hyperboles.     At  this  fusty  stuff, 
The  large  Achilles,  on  his  press'd  bed  lolling. 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause ; 
Cries  "  Excellent ! — 't  is  Agamemnon  just. — 
Now  play   me   Nestor ; — hem,   and    stroke   thy 

beard. 
As  he,  being  'drest  to  some  oration." 
That 's  done ; — as  near  as  the  extremest  ends 
Of  parallels  ;  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife : 
Yet  good  Achilles  still  cries,  ''Excellent! 
'T  is  Nestor  right  I  Now  play  him  me,  Patroclus, 
Arming  to  answer  in  a  night  alarm." 
And  then,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age 
Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth  ;  to  cough,  and  spit, 
And  with  a  palsy-fumbling  on  his  gorget, 


Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet: — and  at  this  sport, 
Sir   Valour   dies  ;    cries,   "  O  ! — enough,   Patra 

clus; — • 
Or  give  me  ribs  of  steel  1     I  shall  split  all 
In  pleasure  of  my  spleen."     And  in  this  fashion, 
All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 
Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact. 
Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions. 
Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce. 
Success,  or  loss,  what  is,  or  is  not,  serves 
As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes. 

Nest.  And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain 
(Whom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice.)  many  are  infect. 
Ajax  is  grown  self-will'd  ;  and  bears  his  head 
In  such  a  rein,  in  full  as  proud  a  place 
As  broad  Achilles  :  keeps  his  tent  like  him; 
Makes  factious  feasts ;  rails  on  our  state  of  war, 
Bold  as  an  oracle:  and  sets  Thersites 
(A  slave,  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint,) 
To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt ; 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure. 
How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger. 

Ulyss.  They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cow 
ardice ; 
Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war ; 
Forestall  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 
But  that  .of  hand  :  the  still  and  mental  parts, — 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike. 
When    fitness    calls    them    on  ;     and    know,    by 

measure 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies'  weight, — 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity  : 
They  call  this — bed-work,  mappery,  closet-war; 
So  that  the  ram,  that  batters  down  the  wall. 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  o'  his  poize. 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  en<nno ; 
Or  those,  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls 
By  reason  guide  his  execution. 

Nest.  Let  this  be  granted,  and  Achilles'  horse 
Makes  many  Thetis'  sons.  [Trumpet  sounds. 

Agam.  What  trumpet  I  look,  Menelaus. 

Enter  ./Eneas. 

Men.  From  Troy. 

Ariam.  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent? 

JEne.  Is  this 

Great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I  pray  ? 

Agam.  Even  this. 

u^ne.  May  one,  that  is  a  herald,  and  a  prince, 
Do  a  fiiir  message  to  his  kingly  ears? 

Agam.  With  surety  stronger  than  Achilles'  arm 
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Tore  all  tLe  Greekish  heads,  which   with   one 

voice 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general. 

u£ne.    Fair  leave  and  large   security.     How 
may 
A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks 
Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortals  ? 

Af/am.  now  ? 

^ne.  Ay ; 
I  a.sk,  that  I  might  waken  reverence, 
And  hid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush 
Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 
Tlie  youthful  Phoebus : 
Whi(!h  is  that  god  in  office,  guiding  men  ? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mighty  Agamemnon  ? 
Af/am.  This  Trojan  sconis  us ;  or  the  men  of 
Troy 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 

u£ne.  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarni'd. 
As  bending  angels ;  that  *s  their  fame  in  peace  ; 
Hut  when  they  would  seem  soldiers,  they  have 

galls'. 
Good    arms,    strong   joints,    true    swords ;     and, 

Jove's  accord, 
Nothing  80  full  of  heart.     But  peace,  .iEneas, 
Peace,  Trojan  ;  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips! 
The  worthiness  of  praise  disdains  his  worth. 
If  that  the  prais'd  himself  bring  the  praise  forth  : 
P)Ut  what  the  repining  enemy  commends, 
That  breath  fame  follows;  that  praise,  sole  pure, 
transcends. 
Ayam.  Sir,   you   of  Troy,   call   you   yourself 

./Eneas  ? 
uEne.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 
Agam.  What 's  your  affair,  I  pray  you  ? 

jEne.    Sir,   pardon ;    't  is   for   Agamemnon's 

ears. 
Agam.  He  hears  nought  privately,  that  comes 

from  Troy. 
./Ene.  Nor  I  from  Troy  come  not  to  whisper 
him : 
I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  liis  ear ; 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent, 
And  then  to  speak. 

Agam.  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind  ; 

[t  is  not  Agamemnon's  sleeping  hour: 
That  thou  shalt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake. 
He  tells  thee  so  himself. 

jEne.  Trumpet,  blow  loud, 

Send    thy   brass   voice   through    all    these    lazy 

tents ; — 
And  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know, 
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What  Troy  means  fairly,  shall  be  spoke  aloud. 

\^Trumpet  sounds 
We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy 
A  prince  call'd  Hector,  (Priam  is  his  father,) 
Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continued  truce 
Is  rusty  grown  ;  he  bade  me  take  a  trumpet. 
And  to  this  purpose  speak.    Kings,  princes,  lords 
If  there  be  one,  among  the  fair'st  of  Greece, 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease; 
That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his  jvril 
That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear  ; 
That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confes.sion, 
(With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips  he  loves,) 
And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth. 
In  other  arms  than  hers, — to  him  this  challenge 
Hector,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 
Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  best  to  do  it, 
Ho  hath  a  ladv,  wiser,  fairer,  truer, 
Than  ever  Greek  did  compass  in  his  arms ; 
And  will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call. 
Mid-way  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 
To  rouse  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love : 
If  any  come,  Hector  sh.all  honour  him  ; 
If  none,  he  'II  say  in  Troy,  when  he  retires, 
The  Grecian  dames  are  sun-burn'd,  and  not  wortl. 
Till'  splinter  of  a  lance.     Even  so  much. 

Agam.    This   shall    be    told    our    lovers,    lor  1 
.^neas ; 
If  none  of  them  have  soul  in  such  a  kind. 
We  left  them  all  at  home :  But  we  are  soldiers ; 
And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove. 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love ! 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be. 
That  one  meets  Hector;  if  none  else,  I  am  he. 

]\^est.  Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one  that  was  a  man 
When  Hector's  grandsire  suck'd  :  he  is  old  now  ; 
But,  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  host 
One  noble  man,  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire 
To  answer  for  his  love,  Tell  him  from  me, — 
I  'II  bide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver. 
And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  wither'd  brawn  ; 
And,  meeting  him,  will  tell  him,  That  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandame,  and  as  chaste 
As  may  be  in  the  world  :   His  youth  in  flood, 
I  'II  prove  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood. 

./Ene.  Now   heavens   forbid   such   scarcity  <;i 
youth ! 

Ulyss.  Amen. 

Agam.  Fair  lord  ^neas,  let  me  touch  youi 
hand ; 
To  our  pavilion  shall  I  lead  you,  .sir. 
Achilles  shall  have  word  of  this  intent; 
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So  shall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent : 
Yourself  shall  feast  with  us  before  you  go, 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Ulyss.  and  Nest. 

Uhjss.  Nestor, 

Xcat.  What  says  Ulysses  ? 

Uh/ss.  I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain, 
I'>e  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape. 

Xest.  What  is  't? 

Uhjss.  This  't  is  : 
Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots :  The  seeded  pride 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 
In  rank  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropp'd, 
Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil. 
To  overbulk  us  all. 

JS~est.  Well,  and  how  ? 

Uhjss.  This  challenge  that  the  gallant  Hector 
sends, 
However  it  is  spread  in  general  name, 
Relates  in  purpose  only  to  Achilles. 

Kest.  The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  sub- 
stance. 
Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up : 
And,  in  the  publication,  make  no  strain, 
But  that  Achilles,  were  his  brain  as  barren 
As  hanks  of  Libya, — though,  Apollo  knows, 
T  is  dry  enough, — will  with  great  speed  of  judg- 
ment, 
Ay,  with  celerity,  find  Hectqr's  purpose 
Pointing  on  him. 

Ulyss.  And  wake  him  to  the  answer,  think  you  ? 

Nest.  Yes, 

It  is  most  meet :  Whom  may  you  else  oppose, 
That  can  from  Hector  bring  those  honours  oflf, 
If  not  Achilles  ?  Though  't  be  a  sportful  combat, 
Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells ; 
For  here  the  Trojans  taste  our  dear'st  repute 
With  their  fin'st  palate:  And  trust  to  me,  Ulysses, 
Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly  pois'd 
In  this  wild  action :  for  the  success. 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 
And  in  such,  indexes,  although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 
The  baby-figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large.     It  is  suppos'd, 
lie,  that  meets  Hector,  issues  from  our  choice : 
\nd  choice,  being  mutual  act  of  all  our  souls. 


Makes  merit  her  election ;  and  doth  boil, 

As  't  were  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distill'd 

Out  of  our  virtues ;  Who  miscarrying. 

What  heart  receives   from  hence  a  conquering 

part, 
To  steel  a  strong  opinion  to  themselves  ? 
Which  entertain'd,  limbs  are  his  instruments, 
lu  no  less  working,  than  are  swords  and  bows 
/directive  by  the  limbs. 

Ulyss.  Give  pardon  to  my  speech  ; — 
Therefore  't  is  meet,  Achilles  meet  not  Hector. 
Let  us,  like  merchants,  show  our  foulest  wares. 
And  think,  perchance,  they  '11  sell ;  if  not, 
The  lustre  of  the  better  shall  exceed. 
By  showing  the  worse  first.     Do  not  consent, 
That  ever  Hector  and  Achilles  meet ; 
For  both  our  honour  and  our  shame,  in  this, 
Are  dogg'd  with  two  strange  followers. 

Nest.  I  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyes ;  what 

are  they  1 
Ulyss.  What  glory  our  Achilles  shares  from 

Hector, 
Were  he  not  proud,  we  all  should  share  with 

him ; 
But  lie  already  is  too  insolent; 
And  we  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun. 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes. 
Should  he  'scape  Hector  fair :  If  he  were  foil'd, 
Why,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion  crush 
In  taint  of  our  best  man.     No,  make  a  lottery ; 
And,  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax'-  draw 
The  sort  to  fight  with  Hector :  Among  ourselves, 
Give  him  allowance  for  the  better  man. 
For  that  will  physic  the  great  Myrmidon, 
Wlio  broils  in  loud  applause ;  and  make  him  fall 
His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends. 
If  the  dull  brainless  Ajax  come  safe  ofi", 
We'll  dress  him  up  in  voices:  If  he  fail. 
Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  still 
That  we  have  better  men.     But,  hit  or  miss, 
Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes, — 
Ajax,  employ'd,  plucks  down  Achilles'  plumes. 

Nest.  Ulysses, 
Now  I  begin  to  relish  thy  advice ; 
And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith 
To  Agamemnon  :  go  we  to  him  straight 
Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other  :  Pride  alone 
Must  tarre  the  mastiffs  on,  as  't  were  their  bone. 

[Excuni 
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SCEN'E  l— Another  Part  of  the  Grecian  Camp. 

Enter  Ajax  and  Thersites. 

Ajajc.  Thersites, 

Ther.  Agamemnon — liow  if  he  had  boils  ? 
full,  all  over,  generally  ? 

Ajax.  Thersites, 

Ther.  And  those  boils  did  run  I — Say  so, — did 
not  the  general  run  then  ?  were  not  that  a  botchy 
core  ? 

Ajax.  Dog, • 

Ther.  Then  would  come  some  matter  from  him ; 
I  see  none  now. 

Ajax.  Thou  bitch-wolf's  son,  canst  thou  not 
hear  ?  Feel  then.  [^Strikes  him. 

Ther.  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,''  thou 
mongrel  beef-witted  lord! 

Ajax.  Speak  then,  thou  vinew'dett  leaven, 
speak :  I  will  beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

27ier.  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  holi- 
ness :  but,  I  think,  thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an 
oration,  than  thou  learn  a  prayer  without  book. 
Thou  ciinst  strike,  canst  thou  ?  a  red  murrain  o' 
thy  jade's  tricks ! 

Ajax.  Toads-stool,  learn  me  the  proclamation. 

Ther.  Dost  thou  think,  I  have  no  sense,  thou 
strikest  me  thus  ? 

Ajax.  The  proclamation, — 

Ther.  Thou  art  proclaimed  a  fool,  I  think. 

Ajax.  Do  not,  porcupine,  do  not ;  my  fingers 
itch. 

Ther.  I  would,  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to 
foot,  and  I  had  the  scratching  of  thee ;  I  would 
make  thee  the  loathsomest  scab  in  Greece.  When 
thou  art  forth  in  the  incursions,  thou  strikest  as 
«Iow  as  another. 

Ajax.  I  say,  the  proclamation, — 

Ther.  Thou  grumblest  and  railest  every  hour 
on  Achilles ;  and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy  at  his 
greatness,  as  Cerberus  is  at  Proserpina's  beauty, 
ay,  that  thou  barkcst  at  him. 

Ajax.  Mistress  Thersites ! 

Th^r.  Thou  shouldst  strike  him. 
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Ajax.  Cobloaf! 

Ther.  He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  hia 
fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit. 

Ajai.  You  whoreson  cur  I  \^Beating  him 

Tluer.  Do,  do. 

Ajax.  Thou  stool  for  a  witch  ! 

Ther.  Ay,  do,  do;  thou  sodden-witted  lord! 
thou  hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  el- 
bows ;  an  assinego'*  may  tutor  thee  :  Thou  scurvy 
valiant  ass  !  thou  art  here  put  to  thrash  Trojans 
and  thou  art  bought  and  sold  among  those  of  any 
wit,  like  a  Barbarian  slave.  If  thou  use  to  beat 
me,  I  will  begin  at  thy  heel,  and  tell  what  thou 
art  by  inches,  thou  thing  of  no  bowels,  thou ! 

Ajax.  You  dog  1 

Ther.  You  scurvy  lord ! 

Ajux.  You  cur!  [Bealinf/  hiin 

Ther.  Mars  his  idiot !  do,  rudeness;  do,  camel 
do,  do. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Achil.  Why,  how  now,  Ajax  ?   wherefore   do 
you  thus  ? 
How  now,  Thersites  ?  what's  the  matter,  man? 

TTier.  You  see  him  there,  do  you  ? 

Achil.  Ay  ;  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Ther.  Nay,  look  upon  him. 

Achil.  So  I  do  :  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Ther.  Nay,  but  i-egard  him  well. 

Achil.  Well,  why  I  do  so. 

Ther.  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him  :  for, 
whosoever  you  take  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajax. 

Achil.  I  know  that,  fool. 

Ther.  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himself. 

Ajax.  Therefore  I  beat  thee. 

Ther.  Lo,  lo,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he 
utters !  his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long.  I  have 
bobbed  his  brain,  more  than  he  has  beat  my 
bones :  I  will  buy  nine  sparrows  for  a  penny,  and 
his  pia  mater  is  not  worth  the  ninth  part  of  a 
sparrow.  This  lord,  Achilles,  Ajax, — who  wears 
his  wit  in  his  belly,  and  his  guts  in  his  head,— 
I  'II  tell  you  what  I  say  of  him. 
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Ackil.  What? 

Ther.  I  say,  this  Ajax 

Achil.  Nay,  good  Ajax. 

[Ajax  offers  to  strike  kim,  Achil.  interposes. 

Ther.  Has  not  so  much  wit 

Achil.  Nay,  I  must  hold  you. 

Ther.  As  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle, 
for  whom  he  comes  to  fight. 

Achil.  Peace,  fool ! 

Ther.  I  would  have  peace  and  quietness,  but 
the  fool  will  not :  he  there ;  that  he ;  look  you 
there. 

Ajax.  0  thou  damned  cur  !  I  shall 

Achil.  Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's  ? 

Ther.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  for  a  fool's  will 
shame  it. 

Patr.  Good  words,  Thersites. 

Achil.  What 's  the  quarrel  ? 

Ajajc.  I  bade  the  vile  owl,  go  learn  me  the 
tenor  of  the  proclamatiou,  and  he  rails  upon  me. 

Ther.  I  serve  thee  not. 

Ajax.  Well,  go  to,  go  to. 

Ther.  I  serve  here  voluntaiy. 

Achil.  YouT  last  service  was  sufferance,  't  was 
not  voluntary ;  no  man  is  beaten  voluutary ; 
Ajax  was  here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under 
an  impress. 

2'her.  Even  so  I — a  great  deal  of  your  wit  too 
lies  in  your  sinews,  or  else  there  be  liars.  Hector 
shall  have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  either  of 
your  brains ;  'a  were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut 
with  no  kernel. 

Achil.  What,  with  me  too,  Thersites  ? 

T/wr.  There 's  Ulysses,  and  old  Nestor, — whose 
wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on 
their  toes, — yoke  you  like  draught  oxen,  and  make 
you  plough  up  the  wars. 

Achil.  What,  what  ? 

Ther.  Yes,  good  sooth  :  To,  Achilles  1  to,  Ajax! 
to! 

Ajax.  I  shall  cut  out  your  tongue. 

2'her.  'T  is  no  matter ;  I  shall  speak  as  much 
as  thou,  afterwards. 

JPalr.  No  more  words,  Thersites ;  peace. 

Ther.  I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles'  brach 
bids  me,  shall  I  ? 

Achil.  There  's  for  you,  Patroclus. 

Ther.  I  will  see  you  hanged,  like  clotpoles,  ere 
I  come  any  more  to  your  tents;  I  will  keep  where 
diere  is  wit  stirring,  and  leave  the  faction  of  fools. 

[i:xit. 

Patr.  A  good  riddance. 
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Achil.  Marry,  this,  sir,  is  proclaimed  through 
all  our  host : 
That  Hector,  by  the  first  hour  of  the  sun, 
Will,  with  a  trumpet,  'twixt  our  tents  and  Troy, 
To-morrow  morning  call  some  knight  to  arms, 
That  hath  a  stomach  ;  and  such  a  one,  that  dare 
Maintain — I  know  not  what ;  't  is  trash  :  Farewell. 
Ajax.  Farewell.     Who  shall  answer  him  ? 
Achil.  I  know  not,  it  is  put  to  lottery  ;  other- 
wise. 
He  knew  his  man. 

Ajax.  O,  meaning  you  : — I  '11  go  learn   more 
of  it.  [£xcunt. 

SCENE  n.— Troy.    A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace. 

Enter  Priam,  Hector,  Troilus,  Paris,  and 
Helesus. 

Pri.  After  so  many  hours,  lives,  speeches  spent, 
Thus  once  again  says  Nestor  from  the  Greeks ; 
"  Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else — 
As  honour,  loss  of  time,  travel,  expense. 
Wounds,  friends,  and  what  else  dear  that  is  con- 

sum'd 
In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  war, — 
Shall  be  struck  off:" — Hector,  what  say  you  to  't? 
Hect.  Though  no  man  lesser  fears  the  Greeks 
than  I, 
As  far  as  toucheth  my  particular,  yet. 
Dread  Priam, 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels, 
Jlore  spungy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear. 
More  read}'  to  cry  out — "  Who  knows  what  fol- 
lows ?" 
Than  Hector  is :  The  wound  of  peace  is  surety. 
Surety  secure ;  but  modest  doubt  is  call'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.     Let  Helen  go  : 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  question, 
Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes,'* 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen  ;  I  mean,  of  ours  : 
If  we  have  lost  so  many  tenths  of  ours. 
To  guard  a  thing  not  ours  ;  not  worth  to  us, 
Had  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten  ; 
What  merit 's  in  that  reason,  which  denies 
The  yielding  of  her  up  ? 

Tro.  Fie,  fie,  my  brother  I 

Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king, 
So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 
Of  common  ounces  \  will  you  with  counters  sum 
The  past-proportion  of  his  infinite  3 
And  buckle-in  a  waist  most  fathomless. 

Ills 
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With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons  ?  fie,  for  godly  shame  ! 
Hel.  No  marvel,  tliough  you  bito  so  sharp  at 

reasons, 
Vou  are  so  empty  of  them.    Should  not  our  father 
Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  afl'aii-s  with  reasons, 
Because  your  speech  hath  none,  that  tells  him  so? 
2'ro.  You  are  for  dreams  and  slumbers,  brother 

priest, 
You  fur  your  gloves  with  reason.     Here  are  your 

reasons : 
You  know,  an  enemy  intends  you  harm  ; 
You  know,  a  sword  employ'd  is  perilous. 
And  reason  flies  the  object  of  all  harm  : 
■\\'ho  marvels  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 
.\  Grecian  ajid  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 
The  vt-ry  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels  ; 
And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or   like   a   star   dis-orb'd  \ — Nay,   if  we   talk   of 

reason, 
Let  's  shut  our  gates,  and  sleep  :    Manhood  and 

honour 
Should  have  hare  heark.,  would  they  but  fat  their 

thoughts 
Wiih  this  crauHu'd  reason;  reason  and  respect 
Makes  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject. 
Hect.  Brother,  she  is  not  worth  what  she  doth 

cost 
The  holding. 

Tro.  What  is  aught,  but  as  't  is  valued  ? 

Hect.  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will ; 
It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity 
As,  well  wherein  't  is  precious  of  itself 
As  in  the  prizer :  't  is  mad  idolatrj-, 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god ; 
And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  inclinable 
To  what  infectiously  itself  afi'ects, 
Without  some  image  of  the  affected  merit. 

Tro.  I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will ; 
My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears, 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment:  llow  may  I  avoid. 
Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected, 
The  wife  I  chose  ?  there  can  be  no  evasion 
To  blench  from  this,  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour : 
We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant, 
When  we  have  soil'd  them  ;  nor  the  remainder 

viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve, 
Because  we  now  are  full.     It  was  thought  meet, 
Paris  should  do  some  vengeance  on  the  Greeks : 
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Your  breath  with  full  consent  bellied  his  sails ; 
The  seas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  took  a  truce. 
And  did  him  service  :  he  touch'd  the  ports  desir'd  ; 
And,  for  .an  old  aunt,'*  whom  the  Greeks  held  cap- 
tive. 
He  brought  a  Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  and 

fi'eshnesa 
Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  pale  the  morning. 
Why  keep  we  her  ?  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt : 
Is  she  worth  keeping  ?   why,  she  is  a  pearl. 
Whose   price  hath    launch'd   above  a  thousand 

ships. 
And  turn'd  crown'd  kings  to  merchants. 
If  you  '11  avouch,  't  was  wisdom  Paris  went, 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  cry'd — "  Go,  go,") 
If  you  '11  confess,  he  brought  home  noble  prize, 
(As  you   must   needs,  for   you   all   clapp'd  your 

hands. 
And  cry'd — "  Inestimable  1")  why  do  you  now 
The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate ; 
And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did. 
Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  priz'd 
Richer  than  sea  and  land  \     O  theft  most  base ; 
That  we  have  stolen  what  we  do  fear  to  keep  I 
But,  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stolen, 
That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace. 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place ! 

Cas.  [  Within.^  Cry,  Trojans,  cry  ! 

Pri.  What  noise  ?  what  shriek  is  this ! 

Tro.  'T  is  our  mad  sister,  I  do  know  her  voice. 

Cas.  [  Within.]  Cry,  Trojans  ! 

Hect.  It  is  Cassandra. 

Enter  Cassandra,  raving. 

Cas.  Cry,  Trojans,  ciy !  lend  me  ten  thousand 
eyes. 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears. 
Hect.  Peace,  sister,  peace. 
Cas.  Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled 
elders. 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry. 
Add  to  my  clamours !  let  us  p.iy  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry  1  practise  your  eyes  with  tears  I 
Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  stand  ; 
Our  fire-brand  brother,"  Paris,  burns  us  all. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry  1  a  Helen,  and  a  woe  : 
Cry,  cry  !  Troy  burns,  or  else  let  Helen  go.     [Exit. 
Hect.  Now,  youthful  Troilus,  do  not  these  high 
strains 
Of  divin.ition  in  jur  sister  work 
Some  touches  of  remorse  ?  or  is  jour  blood 
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So  madly  hot,  that  no  discourse  of  reason, 
Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause, 
Can  qualify  the  same  ? 

Tro.  Why,  brother  Hector, 

We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it ; 
Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds. 
Because  Cassandra 's  mad  ;  her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel. 
Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engag'd 
To  make  it  gracious.     For  my  private  part, 
I  am  no  more  touch'd  than  all  Priam's  sons : 
And  Jove  forbid,  there  should  be  done  amongst  us 
Such  things  as  might  offend  the  weakest  spleen 
To  fight  for  and  maintaiu  ! 
•    Par.  Else  might  the  world  convince  of  levity 
As  well  my  undertakings,  as  your  counsels  : 
But  I  attest  the  gods,  your  full  consent 
Gave  wings  to  my  propension,  and  cut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  project. 
For  w  hat,  alas,  can  these  my  single  arms  ? 
What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour, 
T(.)  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  e.xcite  ?     Yet,  I  protest, 
Were  I  alone  to  pa.ss  the  difficulties. 
And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done, 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit. 

Pri.  Paris,  you  speak 

Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights  ; 
You  have  the  honey  still,  but  these  the  gall ; 
So  to  be  valiant,  is  no  praise  at  all. 

Par.  Sir,  I  propose  not  merely  to  myself 
The  pleasures  such  a  beauty  brings  with  it ; 
But  I  would  have  the  soil  of  her  fair  rape" 
Wip'd  off,  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What  treason  were  it  to  the  ransack'd  queen. 
Disgrace  to  your  great  worths,  and  shame  to  me, 
Now  to  deliver  her  possession  up. 
On  terms  of  base  compulsion  ?     Can  it  be. 
That  to  degenerate  a  strain  as  this, 
Should  once  set  footing  in  your  generous  bosoms  ? 
There's  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party, 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw. 
When  Helen  is  defended  ;  nor  none  so  noble. 
Whose  life  were  ill  bestow'd,  or  death  unfam'd, 
Where  Helen  is  the  subject :  then,  I  say, 
\\  (.11  may  we  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well, 
Tlie  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel. 

Jl'Ct.  Paris,  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said 
well ; 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 


Have  gloz'd, — but  superficially ;  not  much 

Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle"  thought 

Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy: 

The  reasons,  you  allege,  do  more  conduce 

To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper'd  blood, 

Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 

'Twixt  right  and  wrong :  For  pleasure  and  re 

venge 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision.     Nature  craves. 
All  dues  be  render'd  to  their  owners;  Now 
What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity. 
Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?  if  this  law 
Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection  ; 
And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  inihilgence 
To  their  benumbed  wills,  resist  the  same  ; 
There  is  a  law  in  each  well-order'd  nation. 
To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 
Most  disobedient  and  refractory. 
If  Helen  then  be  wife  to  Sparl.i's  king, — 
As  it  is  known  she  is, — these  moral  laws 
Of  nature,  and  of  nations,  speak  aloud 
To  have  her  back  return'd  :  Thus  to  persist 
In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong, 
But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.    Hector's  opinion 
Is  this,  in  way  of  truth  :  yet,  ne'ertheless, 
My  spritely  brethren,  I  propend  to  you 
In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still ; 
For  't  is  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependance 
Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities. 

Tro.  Why,  there  you  touch'd  the  life  of  our 
design  : 
Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected 
Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  spleens. 
I  would  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
Spent  more  in  her  defence.     But,  worthy  Hector 
She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown  ; 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds  ; 
Whose  present  courage  may  beat  down  our  foes, 
And  fame,  in  time  to  come,  c.inonize  us : 
For,  I  presume,  brave  Hector  would  not  lose 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promis'd  glory, 
As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action, 
For  the  wide  world's  revenue. 

Hect.  I  am  yours, 

You  valiant  oflspring  of  great  Priamus.' — 
I  have  a  roisting  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits: 
I  was  advertis'd,  their  great  general  slept, 
Whilst  emulation  in  the  army  crept ; 
This,  I  presume,  will  wake  him.  [^Exeunl 
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SCENE  m.—  The  Grecian  Camj).     Be/ore 
Achilles'  Tent. 

Enter  Tiiersites. 

Thtr.  Uow  now,  Tiiersites?  what,  lost  in  the 
labyrinth  of  thy  fury?  Shall  the  elephant  Ajax 
carry  it  thus?  he  beats  me,  and  I  rail  at  him:  O 
wortliy  satisfaction !  'would,  it  were  otherwise ; 
that  I  could  beat  him,  whilst  he  railed  at  me ; 
'Sfoot,  I'll  learn  to  conjure  and  raise  devils,  but 
I  'II  see  some  issue  of  my  spiteful  execrations. 
Then  there's  Achilles, — a  rare  eniriiiocr.  If  Troy 
be  not  taken  till  these  two  undermine  it,  the  walls 
will  stand  till  they  fall  of  themselve-s.  O  thou 
^i-at  thunder-darter  of  Olympus,  forget  that  thou 
art  Jove  the  king  of  gods ;  and,  Mercury,  lose  all 
the  serpentine  craft  of  tliy  Cadrtceus  ;  if  ye  take 
not  that  little  little  less-than-little  wit  from  them 
that  they  have !  which  short-armed  ignorance 
itst'lf  knows  is  so  abundant  scarce,  it  will  not  in 
circumvention  deliver  a  fl\-  from  a  spider,  without 
drawing  their  massy  irons,  and  cutting  the  web. 
After  this,  the  vengeance  on  the  whole  camp !  or, 
rather,  the  boneache !  for  that,  methin'Ks,  is  the 
cui'se  dependant  on  those  that  war  for  a  placket. 
I  have  said  my  prayers ;  and  devil,  envy,  say 
Amen.     What,  ho  !  my  lord  Achilles  ! 

Enter  Patboclus. 

Patr.  Who  's  there  ?  Thersites  ?  Good  Thersi- 
tes,  come  in  and  rail. 

Ther.  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt  coun- 
terfeit, thou  wouldest  not  have  slipped  out  of  my 
contemplation  ;  but  it  is  no  matter :  Thyself  upon 
thyself!  The  common  cui-se  of  mankind,  folly 
and  ignorance,  be  thine  in  great  revenue  !  heaven 
bless  thee  from  a  tutor,  and  discipline  come  not 
near  thee  I  Let  thy  blood  be  thy  direction  till 
thy  death  !  then  If  she,  that  lays  thee  out,  says — 
thou  art  a  fair  corse,  I'll  be  sworn  and  sworn 
upon 't,  she  uevo/  shrouded  any  but  lazars.  Amen. 
Where'*  A'-.b'llfcs? 

Pair  Wh.Ht,  art  thou  devout?  wast  thou  in 
prayer  ? 

T\er.  Ay  :  The  heavens  hear  me ! 

Enter  Achilles. 
Ackil.  Who  's  there  ? 
Patr.  Thersites,  my  lord. 
Achil.  Where,  where  ? — Art  thou  come  ?  Whv, 
a\j  cheese,  my  digestion,  why  hast  thou  not  served 
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thj-self  in  to  my  table  so  many  meals!     Come 
what's  Agamemnon  ? 

Ther.  Thy  commander,  Achilles  :  Then  tell  me 
Patroclus,  what 's  Achilles  • 

Patr.  Thy  lord,  Thersites  :  Then  tell  me,  I  \i\:\^ 
thee,  what  's  thyself? 

Ther.  Thy  knower,  Patroelus :  Then  tell  mt 
Patroclus,  what  art  thou  ? 

Patr.  Thou  mayest  tell,  that  knowest. 

Achil.  O,  tell,  tell. 

Ther.  I  '11  decline  the  whole  question.  Aga 
memnon  commands  Achilles ;  Achilles  is  my  lord  ; 
I  am  Patroclus'  knower ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool 

Patr.  You  rascal ! 

Ther.  Peace,  fool ;  I  have  not  done.    • 

Achil.  He  is  a  privileged  man. — Proceed,  Ther- 
sites. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool ;  Achilles  is  a  fool ; 
Thersites  is  a  fool ;  and,  as  aforesaid,  Patroclus  \? 
a  fool. 

Achil.  Derive  this ;  come. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  offer  to  com- 
mand Achilles;  Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  commanded 
of  Agamemnon  ;  Thersites  is  a  fool  to  serve  such 
a  fool ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool  positive. 

Patr.  Why  am  I  a  fool? 

Ther.  Make  that  demand  of  the  prover." — It 
suffices  me,  thou  ar.t.     Look  you,  who  comes  hor«  ? 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Nestob,  Diomedes, 
and  Ajax. 

Achil.  Patroclus,  I'll  speak  with  nobody: — 
Come  in  with  me,  Thersites.  \^E.tit. 

Ther.  Here  is  such  patchery,  such  jug:jling, 
and  such  knavery  !  all  the  argument  is,  a  cuckold, 
and  a  whore;  a  good  quarrel,  to  draw  emulous 
factions,  and  bleed  to  death  upon.  Now  the  dry 
serpigo  on  the  subject !  and  war,  and  lechery, 
confound  all  I  \^Exit. 

Agam.  Where  is  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Within  his  tent ;    but  ill-dispos'd,  my 
lord. 

Agam.  Let  it  be  known  to  him,  that  we  are 
here. 
We  sent  our  messengers ;  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainments,  visiting  of  him  : 
Let  him  be  told  so;  lest,  perchance,  he  think 
We  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  place, 
Oi  know  not  what  we  are. 

Patr.  I  shall  say  so  to  him.  [Exit. 

Ulyss.  We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  tent : 
He  is  not  sick. 
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Ajaz.  Yes,  lion-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart :  you 
may  call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the 
man ;  but,  by  my  head,  't  is  pride :  But  why, 
why  ?  let  him  show  us  a  cause. — A  word,  my 
lord.  [Takes  Agam.  aside. 

iW«<.  What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him  ? 

iriyss.  Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from 
him. 

^''est.  Who?  Thersites? 

Ubjss.  He. 

I^cst.  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have 
lost  his  argument. 

Ulyss.  No  you  see,  he  is  his  argument,  that 
has  his  argument ;  Achilles. 

Nest.  All  the  better ;  their  fraction  is  more  our 
wish,  than  their  faction :  But  it  was  a  stiong 
composure,  a  fool  could  disunite. 

Ul'jss.  The  amity,  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly 
may  easily  untie.     Here  comes  Patroclus. 

He-enter  Patroclus. 

Nest.  No  Achilles  with  him. 

Wi/ss.  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for 
courtesy  :  his  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for 
flexure. 

Pair.  Achilles  bids  me  say — he  is  much  sorry. 
If  any  tiiing  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  move  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  state. 
To  call  upon  him  :  he  hopes,  it  is  no  other, 
Tiut,  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake, 
An  after-dinner's  breath. 

Ai/am,  Hear  you,  Patroclus  ;— 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answers: 
But  his  evasion,  wing'd  thus  swift  with  scorn. 
Cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions. 
Much  attribute  he  hath  ;  and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him  :  yet  all  his  virtues, — • 
Not  virtuously  on  his  own  part  beheld, — 
Do,  in  our  eyes,  begin  to  lose  their  gloss ; 
Yen,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish. 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted.     Go  and  tell  him, 
We  come  to  speak  with  him :  and  you  shall  not 

sin, 
If  you  do  say — we  think  him  over-proud, 
And  under-honest ;  in  self-assumption  greater. 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgment;  and  worthier  than 

himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on ; 
Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  command, 
And  underwrite  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance ;  yea,  watch 
His  pettish  lunea,  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 


The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Rode  on  his  tide.     Go,  tell  him  this  ;  and  add, 
That,  if  he  overbold  his  price  so  much, 
We  '11  none  of  him  ;  but  let  him  like  in  engine 
Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report — 
Bring  action  hither,  this  cannot  go  to  war: 
A  stirrincr  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant : — Tell  him  so. 

Pair.  I  shall ;  and  bring  his  answer  presently 

[E.nt. 

Agam.  In  second  voice  we  '11  not  be  satisfied. 
We  come  to  speak  with  him. — Ulysses,  enter. 

[Exit  Ulyss, 

Ajax.  What  is  he  more  than  another? 

Agam.  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 

Ajax.  Is  he  so  much  ?  Do  you  not  thinjc,  he 
thinks  himself  a  better  man  than  I  am  ? 

Agam.  No  question. 

Ajax.  Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  say 
—he  is  ? 

Agam.  No,  noble  Ajax ;  you  are  as  strong,  as 
valiant,  as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle, 
and  altogether  more  tractable. 

Ajax.  Why  should  a  man  be  proud  ?  How 
doth  pride  grow  ?     I  know  not  what  pride  is. 

Agam.  Your  mind  's  the  clearer,  Ajax,  and 
your  virtues  the  fairer.  He  that  is  proud,  eats 
up  himself:  pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trum- 
pet, his  own  chronicle ;  and  whatever  praises 
itself  but  in  the  deed,  devours  the  deed  in  the 
praise. 

Ajax.  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the 
engendering  of  toads. 

Nest.  And  yet  he  loves  himself:  Is  it  not 
stiange  ?  [Aside. 

Re-enter  Ulysses. 

Ulyss.  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-morrow. 
Af/am.  What 's  his  excuse  ? 
Ulyss.  He  doth  rely  on  none ; 

But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose. 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any, 
In  will  peculiar  and  in  self-admission. 

Agam.   Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  re- 
quest, 
Untent  his  person,  and  shara  the  air  with  us? 
Ulyss.  Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's 
sake  onh', 
He  makes  important:  Possess'd  he  is  fvith  great- 
ness ; 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath  :  imagin'd  worth 
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HoUls  in  his  blood  such  Bwoln  and  hot  discourse, 
That,  'twixt  iiis  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdoin'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages. 
And  batters  down  liini  ielf :   What  should  I  say  ? 
He  is   so   plaguy  proud,  that   the   death  tokens 

of  it 
Cry — "  No  recovery." 

Affam.  Let  Ajax  go  to  him. — 

Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  his  tent : 
'T  is  said,  he  holds  you  well ;   and  will  be  led, 
At  your  request,  a  little  from  himself. 

Uli/ss.  O  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  so ! 
We  '11  consecrate  the  steps  that  Ajax  makes 
When  they  go  from  Achilles :    Shall  the  proud 

lord, 
That  bastes  liis  arrogance  with  his  own  seam  ; 
And  never  suffers  m.atter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts, — save  such  as  do  revolve 
And  ruminate  himself, — shall  he  be  worshipp'J 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  ? 
No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  v.aliant  lord 
Must  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobly  acquir'd  ; 
Nor,  by  my  will,  assubjugate  his  merit, 
As  amply  titled  as  Achilles  is. 
By  going  to  Achilles : 
That  were  to  cnlard  his  fat-already  pride; 
And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  burns 
With  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 
This  lord  go  to  him  !  Jupiter  forbid; 
And  say  in  thunder — "  Achilles,  go  to  him." 
Ifcst.  O,  .this  is  well  ;  he  rubs  the  vein  of  him. 

[Aside. 
Dio.  And  how  his  filence  drinks  up  this  ap- 
plause I  [Aside. 
Ajax.  If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  arm'd  fist  I  '11 
pash  him 
Over  the  face. 

Agam.  0,  no,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ajax.  An  lie  be  proud  with  me,  I  '11  pheeze  his 
pride : 
ImI  me  go  to  him. 

Ulijss.  Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  upon  our 
quarrel. 

Ajax.  A  paltry,  insolent  fellow, 

^est.  How  he  describes 

Himself!  [Aside. 

Ajax.  Can  he  not  be  sociable? 
Ulyss.  The  raven 

Chides  blackness.  [Aside. 

Ajax.  I  will  let  his  humours  blood. 

Agam.  He  '11  bo  physician,  that  should  be  the 
patient.  [Aside. 
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Ajax.  An  all  men 
Were  o'  my  mind, 


Uh/ss.      Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion.  [AMt 

Ajar.  He  should  not  bear  it  so. 
He  should  eat  swords  first:  Sh.all  pride  carrv  it? 

^est.  An  't  would,  you  'd  carry  half.     [Aside. 

Uli/ss.  He  'd  have  ten  shares.     [Aside. 

Ajax.  I  'II  knead  him,  I  will   make  him  sup- 
ple : 

A''M^  He  's  not  yet  thorough  warm  :  force  him 
with  praises : 
Pour  in,  pour  in  ;  his  ambition  is  dr\'.        [Aside. 

Ulyss.  My  lord,  you  feed   too   much   on   this 
dislike.  [To  Aoam. 

JVest.  0  noble  general,  do  not  do  so. 

Dio.    You    must   prepare    to    fight    without 
Achilles. 

Ult/ss.  Why,  't  is  this   naming   of  him  docs 
him  harm. 
Here  is  a  man — But 't  is  before  his  face ; 
I  will  be  silent. 

Nest.  WTierefore  should  you  so  ? 

He  is  not  emulous,  as  Achi<les  is. 

Ulyss.  Know  the  whole  world,  he  is  !is  valiant. 

Ajax.  A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter  thus 
with  us  I 
I  would,  he  were  a  Trojan ! 

Nest.  What  a  vice 

Were  it  in  Ajax  now 

Uli/ss.  If  he  were  proud  ? 

Dio.  Oi  covetous  of  praise  ? 

Ulyss.  Ay,  or  surly  borne 

Dio.  Or  strange,  or  self-affected  ? 

Uli/ss.  Thank  the  heavens,  lord,  thou  art  of 
sweet  composure ; 
Praise  him  that  got  thee,  .she  that  gave  thee  suck 
Fam'd  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice-fam'd,  beyond  all  erudition  : 
But  he  that  disciplin'd  thy  arms  to  fight. 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain, 
And  give  hiin  half:  and,  for  thy  vigoiu". 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield 
To  sinewy  Ajax.     I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdom, 
Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts  :  Here  's  Nestor,— 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times. 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise ; — 
But  pardon,  father  Nestor,  were  your  days 
As  green  as  Ajax,  and  your  brain  so  temper'd, 
You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him. 
But  be  as  Ajax. 

Ajax,  Shall  I  call  you  father? 
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N'est.  Ay,  my  good  son. 

We  must  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  fast : 

Dio.                        Be  rul'd  by  him,  lord  Aj.ax. 

And  here  's  a  lord, — come  knights  from  east  to 

Ulyss.   There  is  no  tnjrying  here;  the  hart 

west, 

Achilles. 

And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best. 

Keeps  thicket.     Please  it  our  great  general 

Again.  Go  we  to  council.     Let  Achilles  sleep : 

To  call  together  all  his  state  of  war ; 

Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks  draw 

Fresh  kings  are  come  to  Troy  :  To-morrow 

deep.                                          [£ieunt. 

ACT    III. 

m 

SCENE  I.— Troy.     A  Boom  in  Priam's  Falace. 

son  ;  with  him,  the  mortal  Venus,  tie  he«rl-blood 

of  beauty,  love's  invisible  soul, 

Enter  Pandarus  and  a  Servant. 

Pan.  Who,  my  cousin  Cressida  ? 

Pan.  Friend  !  you  !  pray  you,  a  word  :  Do  not 

Serv.  No,  sir,  Helen  :  Could  you  not  find  out 

you  follow  the  young  lord  Paris  ? 

that  by  her  attributes  ? 

Serv.  Ay,  sir,  when  he  goes  before  me. 

Pan.  It  should  seem,  fellow,  that  thou  hast  not 

Pan.  You  do  depend  upon  him,  I  mean  ? 

seen  the  lady  Cressida.     I  come  to  speak  with 

Serv.  Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  lord. 

Paris   from   the  Prince  Troilus  :    I  will  make  a 

Pan.  You  do  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman  ; 

complimental  assault  upon  him,  for  my  business 

[  must  needs  praise  him. 

seeths. 

Serv.  The  lord  be  praised  ! 

Serv.  Sodden  business !  there's  a  stewed  phrase, 

Pan.  You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

indeed ! 

Serv.  'Faith,  sir,  superficially. 

Pan.  Friend,  know  me  better  ;  I  am  the  lord 

Enter  Paris  and  Helen,  attended. 

Pandarus. 

Pan.  Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this 

Serv.  I  hope,  I  shall  know  your  honour  better. 

fair  company  1    fair  desires,  in  all  fair  measure. 

Pan.  I  do  desire  it. 

fairly  guide  them  !  especially  to  you,  fair  queen  ! 

Serv.  You  are  in  the  state  of  grace. 

fair  thoughts  be  your  fair  pillow  ! 

[Music  within. 

Helen.  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  words. 

Pan.  Grace  !  not  so,  friend  ;  honour  and  lord- 

Pan. You  speak  your  fair  pleasure,  sweet  queen. 

ship  are  my  titles  : — What  music  is  this  ? 

— Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken  music. 

Serv.  I  do  but  partly  know,  sir ;  it  is  music  in 

Par.  You  have  broke  it,  cousin  :  and,  by  my 

parts. 

life,  you  shall  make  it  whole  again  :  you  shall 

Pan.  Know  you  the  musicians  ? 

piece  it  out  with  a  piece  of  your  performance  : — 

Serv.  Wholly,  sir. 

Nell,  he  is  full  of  harmony. 

Pan.  Who  play  they  to  ? 

Pan.  Truly,  lady,. no. 

Serv.  To  the  hearers,  sir. 

Helen.  0,  sir, 

Pan.  At  whose  pleasure,  friend  ? 

Pan.  Rude,  in  sooth  ;  in  good  sooth,  very  rude. 

Serv.  At  mine,  sir,  and  theirs  that  love  music. 

Par.  Well  said,  my  lord  !  well,  you  say  so  in  fits. 

Pan.  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 

Pan.  I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear  queen  : — 

Serv.  Who  shall  I  command,  sir? 

My  lord,  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  word  ? 

Pan.  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  another; 

Helen.  Nay,  this  shall  not  hedge  us  out :  we  '11 

[  am  too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning :  At 

hear  you  sing,  certainly. 

whose  request  do  these  men  play  ? 

Pan.  Well,  sweet  queen,  you  are  pleasant  with 

Sera.  That 's  to  't,  indeed,  sir :  Marry,  sir,  at 

me. — But  (marry)  thus,  my  lord, — My  dear  lord, 

Ihe  request  of  I'aris  my  lord,  who  is  there  in  per- 

and  most  esteemed  friend,  your  brother  Troilus — 
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ITtkn.  My  lord  Pandarus  ;  honey-sweet  lord, — 

i'aii.  Go  to,  sweet  queen,  go  to  : — commends 
himself  most  affectionately  to  you. 

llclen.  You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody  : 
If  you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  liead  ! 

Pan.  Sweet  queen,  sweet  queen  ;  that  'a  a  sweet 
queen,  i'  faith. 

Helen.  And  to  make  a  sweet  lady  sad,  is  a  sour 
ofti'iice. 

Pan.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  year  turn  ;  that 
shall  it  not,  in  truth,  la.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  such 
words ;  no,  no. — And,  my  lord,  he  desires  you, 
that,  if  the  king  call  for  him  at  supper,  you  will 
make  his  excuse. 

Jleleq.  My  lord  Pandarus, 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen, — my  very 
very  sweet  queen  ! 

Par.  What  exploit  's  in  hand  ?  where  sups  he 
to-night  ? 

Helen.   Nav,  but  ray  lord, 

Pan.  \yi.4'  aacg  my  sneet  queen? — My  cousin 
will  fal!  uut  V.  itii  jou.  ,  You  must  not  know  where 
he  sups. 

Par.  I  '11  lay  my  life,  with  my  disposer  Crcs- 
8ida. 

Pan.  No,  no,  no  such  matter,  you  are  wide  ; 
come,  your  disposer  is  sick. 

Par.  Well,  I  '11  make  excuse. 

Pa7i.  Ay,  good  my  lord.  Why  should  you 
say — Cressida  ?  no,  your  poor  disposer  's  sick. 

Par.  I  spj-. 

Pan.  You  spy !  what  do  you  spy  ? — Come, 
give  me  an  instrument. — Now,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  Why,  this  is  kindly  done. 

Pan.  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  with  a  thing 
you  have,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  She  shall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be  not 
my  lord  Paris. 

Pan.  He !  no,  she  '11  none  of  him  ;  they  two 
arc  twain. 

Helen.  Falling  in,  after  falling  out,  may  make 
them  three. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  I  '11  hear  no  more  of  this  ; 
I  '11  sing  you  a  song  now. 

Helen.  Ay,  ay,  pr'ythee  now.  By  my  troth, 
sweet  lord,  thou  hast  a  fine  forehead. 

Pan.  Ay,  you  may,  you  may. 

Helen.  Let  thy  song  be  love :  this  love  will 
undo  us  all.     0,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid ! 

Pan.  Love  !  ay,  that  it  shall,  i'  faith. 

Par.  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  n  '.hing  but 
love, 
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Pan.  In  good  troth,  it  begins  so : 

Love,  love,  nothing  bat  love,  still  more ! 

For,  oh,  love's  bow 

Shoots  buck  and  doo : 

The  shaft  confounds, 

Not  that  it  wounda 
But  tickles  still  the  sors. 

These  lovers  cry— Oh  I  oh  !  they  die  I 
Yet  that  which  seems  the  wound  to  kill, 

Doth  turn  oh  I  oh  !  to  lial  ha  1  ho  ! 
So  dying  love  lives  still : 

Oh  1  oh  1  a  while,  but  ha  1  ha  I  ha  ! 

Oh  I  oh  1  groans  out  for  ha  I  ha  I  lia ! 

Hey  ho  ! 

Helen.  In  love,  i'  faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  tao 
nose. 

Par.  He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love ;  and 
that  breeds  hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  begets  hot 
thoughts,  and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot  deeds,  and 
hot  deeds  is  love. 

Pan.  Is  this  the  generation  of  love  ?  hot  blood, 
hot  thoughts,  and  hot  deeds  ? — Why,  they  are 
vipers  :  Is  love  a  generation  of  vipers  ?  Sweet 
lord,  who  's  a-field  to-day  ? 

Par.  Hector,  Deiphobus,  Uelenus,  Antenor,  and 
all  the  gallantry  of  Troy  :  I  would  fain  have  ariced 
to-night,  but  my  Nell  would  not  have  it  so.  How 
chance  ray  brother  Troilus  went  not  ? 

Helen.  He  hangs  the  lip  at  something  ; — you 
know  all,  lord  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Not  I,  honey  sweet  queen. — I  long  to  hear 
how  they  sped  to-day. — You  '11  remember  your 
brother's  excuse  ? 

Par.  To  a  hair. 

Pan.  Farewell,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  Commend  me  to  your  niece. 

Pan.  I  will,  sweet  queen.  \^Exit. 

^A  Retreat  sounded. 

Par.  They  are  come  from  field :  let  us  to  Priam's 
hall, 
To  greet  the  warriors.     Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo 

you 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector  :  his  stubborm  buckles, 
With  these  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touch'd. 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  the  edge  of  steel, 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews  ;  you  shall  do  more 
Than  all  the  island  kiwgs,  disarm  great  Hector. 

Helen.  'T  will  make  us  proud  to  be  his  e-^^rv.tt^ 
Paris : 
Yea,  what  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty. 
Give  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  hafe ; 
Yea,  overshines  :urself. 

Par.  Sweet,above  thought  Hove  thee.  [i7j«vn4 
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SCENE  n..—Th^  Same.     Pandarus'  Orchard. 
Enter  Pandarus  and  a  Servant,  meeting. 

Pan.  How  now  ?  where  's  thy  master  ?  at  my 
cousin  CressiJa's  ? 

Serv.  No,  sir  ;  he  stays  for  you  to  conduct  him 
thither. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Pan.  0,  here  he  comes. — How  now,  how  now  ? 

Tro.  Sirrah,  walk  off.  [Exit  Servant. 

Pan.  Have  you  seen  my  cousin  ? 

Tro.  No,  Pandarus  :  I  stalk  about  her  door. 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftage.     O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields, 
Wiiere  1  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Pi'opos'd  for  the  deserver !  0  gentle  Pandarus, 
From  Cupid's  shoulder  pluck  his  painted  wings. 
And  fly  with  me  to  Cressid  ! 

Pan.  Walk  here  i'  the  orchard,  I  '11  bring  her 
straight.  [Exit  Pan. 

Tro.  I  am  giddy  ;  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
Tiiat  it  enchants  my  sense :  What  will  it  be, 
Wlieii  that  the  wat'ry  palate  tastes  indeed 
Lovo's  thrice-repured  nectar  ?  death,  I  fear  me  ; 
Swooning  destruction  ;  or  some  joy  too  fine. 
Too  subtle-potent,  fun'd  too  sharp  in  sweetness, 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers  : 
I  fear  it  much  ;  and  I  do  fear  besides. 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys  ; 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying. 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  She  's  making  her  ready,  she  '11  come 
straight :  you  must  be  witty  now.  She  does  so 
blush,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she  were 
frayed  with  a  sprite :  I  '11  fetch  her.  It  is  the 
prettiest  villain  : — she  fetches  her  breath  as  short 
as  a  new-ta'en  sparrow.  [Erit  Pan. 

Tro.  Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my 
bosom  : 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse ; 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose, 
Lik'T  vassalage  at  unawares  encount'ring 
The  eye  of  majesty. 

Enter  Pandarus  and  Cressid  a. 
Pan.    Come,   come,   what   need   vou   blush  ? 
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shame  's  a  babv. — Here  she  is  now  :  swear  the 
oaths  now  to  her,  that  you  have  sworn  to  me. — 
What,  are  you  gone  again  ?  you  must  be  watched 
ere  you  be  made  tame,  must  you  ?  Come  your 
ways,  come  your  ways ;  an  you  draw  back- 
ward, we  '11  put  you  i'  the  fills.'" — Why  do  you 
not  speak  to  her  ? — Come,  draw  this  curtain, 
and  let 's  see  your  picture.  Alas  the  day,  how 
loth  you  are  to  offend  daylight !  an  't  were  dark, 
you  'd  close  sooner.  So,  so  ;  rub  on,  and  kiss 
the  mistress.  How  now,  a  kiss  in  fee-farm  !*' 
build  there,  carpenter ;  the  air  k  sweet.  Nay, 
you  shall  fight  your  hearts  out,  ere  I  part  you. 
The  falcon  as  the  tercel,  for  all  the  ducks  i'  the 
river  :  go  to,  go  to. 

Tro.  You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  lady. 

Pan.  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds  :  but 
she  '11  bereave  you  of  the  deeds  too,  if  she  call 
your  activity  in  question.  What,  billing  again  ? 
Here  's — "In  witness  whereof  the  parties  inter- 
changeably"— Come  in,  come  in ;  I  '11  go  get  a 
fire.  [Exit  Pan. 

Cres.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 

Tro.  0  Cressida,  how  often  have  I  wished  me 
thus  ? 

Cres.  Wished,  my  lord  ? — The  gods  grant ! — 0 
my  lord ! 

Tro.  What  should  they  grant  ?  what  makes 
this  pretty  abruption  ?  What  too  curious  di'eg 
espies  my  sweet  lady  in  the  fountain  of  our  love  ? 

Cres.  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears  have 
eyes. 

Tro.  Fears  make  devils  cherubims ;  'they  never 
see  truly. 

Cres.  Blind  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads,  finds 
safer  footing  than  blind  reason  stumbling  williout 
fear :  To  fear  the  worst,  oft  cures  the  worst. 

Tro.  0,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear :  in  all 
Cupid's  pageant  there  is  presented  no  monster. 

Cres.  Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither  ? 

Tro.  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings  ;  when  we 
vow  to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame 
tigers  ;  thinking  it  harder  for  our  mistress  to  de- 
vise imposition  enough,  than  for  us  to  undergo 
any  difiiculty  imposed.  This  is  the  monslruositj 
in  love,  lady, — that  the  will  is  infinite,  and  the 
execution  confined ;  that  the  desire  is  boundless, 
and  the  act  a  slave  to  limit. 

Cres.  They  say,  all  lovers  swear  more  perform- 
ance than  they  are  able,  and  3et  reserve  an  ability 
that  they  never  perform  ;  vowing  more  than  the 
perfection  of  ten  and  discharging  less  than  t)ie 
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lentil  part  of  one.  They  that  have  the  voice  of 
lion?,  and  the  act  of  hares,  are  thev  not  monsters  ? 

Tro.  hid  there  such  ?  such  are  not  we ;  Praise 
us  as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove ;  our 
head  shall  go  bare,  till  merit  crown  it :  no  per- 
fection in  reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  present: 
we  will  not  name  desert,  before  his  birth  ;  and, 
being  born,  his  addition  shall  be  humble.  Few 
words  to  fair  faith  :  Troilus  shall  be  such  to  Cres- 
eid,  as  what  envj  can  say  worst,  shall  be  a  mock 
for  his  truth ;  and  what  truth  can  speak  truest, 
not  truer  than  Troilus. 

Cres.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 

Re-enter  P.^ndarus. 

Pan.  What,  blushing  still  ?  have  you  not  done 
talking  yet  \ 

Cres.  Well,  uncle,  what  folly  I  commit,  I  dedi- 
cate to  you. 

Pan.  I  thank  you  for  that ;  if  my  lord  get  a  boy 
of  you,  you  '11  give  him  me  :  Be  true  to  my  lord  : 
if  he  flinch,  chide  me  for  it. 

Tro.  You  know  now  your  hostages  ;  your  un- 
cle's word,  and  my  firm  faith. 

Pan.  Nay,  I  '11  give  my  word  for  her  too ; 
our  kindred,  though  they  be  long  ere  thev  are 
wooed,  they  are  constant,  being  won  :  they  are 
burs,  I  can  tell  you ;  they  '11  stick  where  they  are 
thrown. 

Cres.  Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings 
me  heart : — 
Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lov'd  you  night  and  day 
For  man}'  weary  months. 

Tro.  AVhy  was  my  Ciessid  then  so  hard  to  win  ? 

Cres.  Ilard  to  seem  won ;  but  I  was  won,  my  lord, 
With  the  first  glance  that  ever — Pardon  me  ; — 
If  I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant. 
I  love  you  now ;  but  not,  till  now,  so  much 
But  I  might  master  it : — in  faith,  I  lie ; 
My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown 
Too  headstrong  for  their  mother:  See,  we  fools ! 
Why  have  I  blabb'd  ?  who  shall  be  true  to  us. 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves  ? 
But,  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  I  woo'd  j'ou  not ; 
.•Vnd  yet,  good  faith,  I  wish'd  myself  a  man  ; 
Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege 
Of  speaking    first.      Sweet,   bid    me    hold    my 

tongue  : 
For,  in  this  rapture,  I  shall  surely  speak 
The  thing  I  shall  repent.     See,  see,  your  silence. 
Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  ray  weakness  draws 
My  very  soul  of  counsel :  Stop  my  mouth. 
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Tro.    And    shall,    albeit   sweet    music    issues 
thence. 

Pan.  Pretty,  i'  faith. 

Cres.  My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me ; 
'T  was  not  my  purpose,  thus  to  beg  a  kiss : 
I  am  asham'd  ; — 0  heavens !  what  have  I  done? — 
For  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Tro.  Your  leave,  sweet  Cressid  3 

Pan.  Leave !  an  you  take  leave  till  to-morrow 
morning, 

Cres.  Pray  you,  content  you. 

Tro.  What  offends  you,  lady  ? 

Cres.  Sir,  mine  own  company. 

Tro.  You  cannot  shun 

Yourself. 

Cres.         Let  me  go  and  try  : 
I  have  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  you  ; 
But  an  unkind  self,  that  itself  will  leave. 
To  be  another's  fool.     I  would  be  gone : — 
Where  is  my  v.'it  ?  I  know  not  what  I  speak. 

Tro.  Well  know  they  what  they  speak,  that 
speak  so  wisely. 

Cres.  Perchance,  my  lord,  I  show  more  craft 
than  love  ; 
And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  large  confession, 
To  angle  for  your  thoughts :  But  you  are  wise  ; 
Or  else  you  love  not :  For,  to  be  wise,  and  love. 
Exceeds  man's   might ;    that   dwells  with  gods 
above. 

Tro.  O,  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman, 
(As,  if  it  can,  I  will  presume  in  you.) 
To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love ; 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth,   . 
Outliving  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  swit'ter  than  blood  decays  ! 
Or,  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  convince  me, — 
That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
Might  be  affronted  with  the  match  and  weight 
Of  such  a  winnow'd  purity  in  love  ; 
How  were  I  then  uplifted  ?  but,  alas, 
I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity. 
And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth. 

Cres.  In  that  I  '11  war  with  you. 

Tro.  0  virtuous  fight, 

When  rifirht  with  riijht  wars  who  shall  be  most 

right ! 
True  swains  in  love  shall,  in  the  world  to  come. 
Approve   their   truths   by   Troilus :    when   their 

rhymes. 
Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare. 
Want  similes,  truth  tir'd  with  iteration, — 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moou,*^ 
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;\s  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate, 

As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre, — 

Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth, 

As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited, 

As  true  as  Troilus  shall  crown  up  the  verse. 

And  sanctify  the  numbers. 

Cres  Prophet  may  you  be  ! 

[f  I  be  faise,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth. 
When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself. 
When  waterdrops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up. 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing ;  yet  let  memory, 
From  false  to  false,  among  false  maids  in  love, 
Upbraid  my  falsehood !  when  they  have  said — as 

false 
As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth, 
As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf, 
Pard  to  the  hind,  or  stepdame  to  her  son  ; 
Yea,  let  them  say,  to  stick  the  heart  of  falsehood, 
As  false  as  Cressid, 

Pan.  Go  to,  a  bargain  made:  seal  it,  seal  it; 
[  '11  be  the  witness. — Here  I  hold  your  hand  ;  here, 
my  cousin's.  If  ever  you  prove  false  one  to  an- 
other, since  I  liave  taken  such  pains  to  bring  you 
together,  let  all  pitiful  goers-between  he  called  to 
the  world's  end  after  my  name,  call  them  all — 
Panilars ;  let  all  constant  men  be  Troiluses,  all 
false  women  Cressids,  and  all  brokers-between 
Pandars  !  say,  amen. 

Tro.  Amen. 

Cres.  Amen. 

Pan.  Amen.  Whereupon  I  will  show  you  a 
chamber  and  a  bed,  which  bed,  because  it  shall 
not  speak  of  your  pretty  encounters,  press  it  to 
death  :  away. 

And  Cupid  grant  all  tongue-tied  maidens  here. 

Bed,  chamber,  Pandar  to  provide  this  geer  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  m.—The  Grecian  Camp. 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Diomedes,  Nestor, 
Ajax,  Menelaus,  and  Calchas. 

Citl.  Now,  princes,  for  the  service  I  have  done 
you, 
Tiie  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  loud 
To  call  for  recompense.     Appear  it  to  your  mind. 
That,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things,  to  Jove 
I  have  abandon'd  Troy,  left  my  possession, 
Incurr'd  a  traitor's  name  ;  expos'd  myself. 
From  certain  and  possess'd  conveniences, 


To  doubtful  fortunes ;  sequest'ring  from  me  all 
That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition. 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  ray  nature ; 
And  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 
As  new  into  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted 
I  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste, 
To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit. 
Out  of  those  many  register'd  in  promise. 
Which,  you  say,  live  to  come  in  my  behalf. 
'  Agam.   What   would'st   thou   of  us,  Trojan 
make  demand. 

Cal.  You  have  a  Trojan  prisoner,  call'd  Ante 
nor. 
Yesterday  took  ;  Troy  holds  him  very  dear. 
Oft  have  you,  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore,) 
Desir'd  my  Cressid  in  right  great  exchange. 
Whom  Troy  hath  still  denied  :  But  this  Antenor, 
I  know,  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs. 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  slack. 
Wanting  his  manage;  and  they  will  almost 
Give  us  a  prince  of  blood,  a  son  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him  :  let  him  be  sent,  great  princes, 
And  he  shall  buy  my  daughter ;  and  her  presence 
Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done. 
In  most  accepted  pain. 

Agam.  Let  Diomedes  bear  him. 

And  bring  us  Cressid  hither;  Calchas  shall  have 
What  he  requests  of  us. — Good  Diomed, 
Furnish  you  feirly  for  this  interchange : 
Withal,  bring  word — if  Hector  will  to-morrow 
Be  answer'd  in  his  challenge:  Ajax  is  ready. 

Dio.  This  shall  I  undertake ;  and  't  is  a  burden 
Which  I  am  proud  to  bear. 

\Exeunl  Dio.  and  Cai. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  before  their 
Tent. 

Ulyss.  Achilles   stands   i'  the  entrance  of  his 

tent : — 
Please  it  our  general  to  pass  strangely  by  him. 
As  if  he  were  forgot;  and,  princes  all. 
Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him : 
I  will  come  last :  'T  is  like,  he  '11  question  me. 
Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent,  why  turn'd 

on  him : 
If  so,  I  have  derision  med'cinable, 
To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride, 
Which  his  own  will  shall  have  desire  to  drink ; 
It  may  do  good  :  pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  show  itself,  but  pride ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 
Agam.  We  '11  execute  your  purpose,  and  put  on 
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A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along ; — 
So  do  oaih  loril ;  and  either  greet  him  not, 
Or  else  disdainfully,  which  shall  shake  him  more 
Than  if  not  look'd  on.     I  will  lead  the  way. 

Achil.  What,  comes  the  general  to  speak  with 
me? 
Vou  know  my  mind,  I  'il  fight  no  more  'gainst 
Troy. 

Agam.  "What  says  Achilles  ?  would  he  aught 
with  us  ? 

Nest.  Would   you,   my   lord,   aught  with   the 
general  ? 

Achil.  No. 

Nest.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Ar/am.  The  better.    ^Exeunt  Aoam.  and  Nest. 

Achil.  Good  day,  good  day. 

Men.  How  do  you  1  how  do  you  ?  [Exit  Mex. 

Achil.  What,  does  the  cuckold  scorn  me  ? 

Ajax.  How  now,  Patroclus  ? 

Achil.  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Ha  ? 

Achil.  Good  morrow. 

Ajax.  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too.  [Exit  Ajax. 

Achil.  What  mean  these  fellows  ?    Know  they 
not  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  They  pass  by  strangely :  they  were  us'd 
to  bend. 
To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles  ; 
To  come  as  humbly-,  as  they  us'd  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

Achil.  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 

'T  is  certain,  greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  for- 
tune, 
.Must  fill  out  with  men  too :  What  the  declin'd 

is. 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall :  for  men,  like  butterflies. 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings,  but  to  the  summer; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man, 
Ilath  any  honour;  but  honour  for  those  honours 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  favour. 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit : 
Which  when  they  fall,  as  being  slippery  standers, 
The  love  that  lean'd  on  them  as  slippery  too, 
Uo  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
].>ie  in  the  fall.     But  't  is  not  so  with  me : 
Fortune  and  I  are  friends ;  I  do  enjoy 
At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess, 
Save  these  men's  looks ;  who  do,  methinks,  find 

out 
Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding 
As  they  have  often  given.     Here  is  Ulysses ; 
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I  '11  interrupt  his  reading. — 
How  now,  Ulysses  ? 

Ulyss.  Now,  great  Thetis'  son  ? 

Achil.  What  are  you  reading? 

Ulyss.  A  strange  fellow  here 

Writes  me.  That  man — how  dearly  ever  parted," 
How  much  in  having,  or  without,  or  in, — 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath, 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection ; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

Achil.  This  is  not  strange,  Ulysses 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others'  eyes:  nor  doth  the  eye  itself 
(That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense)  behold  itself, 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eve  oppos'd 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form. 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself. 
Till  it  hath  travell'd,  and  is  mirror'd  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself:  this  is  not  strange  at  all. 

Ulyss.  I  do  not  strain  at  the  position. 
It  is  familiar;  but  at  the  author's  drift: 
Who,  in  his  circumstance,**  expressly  proves — - 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  tiling, 
(Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consisting,) 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others  : 
Nor  doth  be  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause 
Where  they  are  extended ;  which,  like  an  arch, 

reverberates 
The  voice  again  ;  or  like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat.     I  was  much  rapt  in  this ; 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajax. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there  !  a  very  liorse  ; 
That   has   he   knows  not  what.     Nature,   what 

things  there  are. 
Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use ! 
What  things  ag.ain  most  dear  in  the  esteem, 
And    poor   in    worth  !      Now    shall    we    see   to- 
morrow. 
An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renown'd.     0  heavens,  what  some  men  do, 
While  some  men  leave  to  do  ! 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall, 
Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes ! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride, 
While  pride  is  fasting  in  his  wantonness ! 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords  !  — why,  even  already 
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Tliey  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  tlie  shoulder ; 
As  it'  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast, 
AuJ  ffreat  Troy  shrinking. 

Achil.  I  do  believe  it :  for  they  pass'd  by  me, 
As«misers  do  by  beggars  ;   neither  gave  to  me 
jood  word,  nor  look :  What,  are  my  deeds  for- 
got? 
Ulj/ss.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his 

back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes  : 
Those  scraps  are   good  deeds  past :  which  are 

devour'd. 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done  :  Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 
Keeps  honour  bright :  To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  inoiiumental'mockery.     Take  the  instant  way; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast ;  keep  then  the  path  ; 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 
That  one  by  one  pursue :  If  you  give  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 
Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 
And  leave  you  hindmost ; — _ 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  rank. 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'er-run  and  trampled  on  :  Then  what  they  do  in 

present. 
Though   less   than    yours   in   past,   must  o'ertop 

yours : 
For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 
That  slightly   shakes   his   parting  guest  by   the 

hand  ;■ 
And  with  his  arms  out-stretch'd,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps  in  the  comer :  Welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.     O,  let  not  virtue 

seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was; 
For  beauty,  wit. 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service. 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gawds. 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past  • 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt. 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er  dusted. 
The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object : 
Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  m.an, 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax ; 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye, 


Than  what  not  stirs.     The  cry  went  once  on  theiJ, 
And  still  it  might ;  and  yet  it  may  again, 
If  thou  would'st  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 
And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent ; 
Who.se  glorious  deeds,  but  iu  these  fields  of  late. 
Made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  them- 
selves. 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

Achil.  Of  this  my  privacy 

I  have  strong  reasons. 

Ulyss.  But  'gainst  vour  privacy 

The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  heroical : 
'T  is  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters.''* 

Achil.  Ha  !  known  ? 

Ulyss.  Is  that  a  wonder  ? 
The  providence  that 's  in  a  watchful  state, 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold  ; 
Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps  ; 
Keeps  place  with   thought,  and  almost,  like  ihu 

gods, 
Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles. 
There  is  a  mystery  (with  whom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  state ; 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine. 
Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  expressure  to : 
All  the  commerce  that  you  have  had  with  Troy 
As  perfectly  is  ours,  as  yours,  my  lord  ; 
And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much, 
To  throw  down  Hector,  than  Polyxena  : 
But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus  now  at  home. 
When  fame  shall  in  our  islands  sound  her  trump ; 
And  all  the  Greekish  girls  shall  tripping  sing, — 
"  Great  Hector's  sister  did  Achilles  win  ; 
But  our  great  Ajax  bravely  beat  down  him." 
Farewell,  my  lord :  I  as  your  lover  speak  ; 
The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should  break 

[Exit. 

Pair.  To  this   effect,  Achilles,  have   I    mov'd 
you: 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  efl'eminate  man 
In  time  of  action.     I  stand  condemn'd  for  this  ; 
They  think,  my  little  stomach  to  the  war. 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrains  you  thus  ; 
Sweet,  rouse  yourself;  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold. 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  liot  s  mane, 
Be  shook  to  very  air. 

Achil.  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Hector  ? 

Patr.  Ay  ;  and,  perhaps,  receive  much  honour 
by  him. 
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Achil.  I  see,  iiiv  reputation  is  at  stake  ; 
Mv  I'aiiK!  is  slirewJIy  gor'd. 

Fair.  O,  then  beware  ; 

Those  wounds  Leal  ill,  that  men  do  ijfive  them- 
selves : 
Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger; 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints 
Even  then  when  we  sit  idlv  in  the  sun. 

Achil.   Go  call  Thersites  hither,  sweet  Patro- 
clus ; 
I  '11  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him 
To  invite  the  Trojan  lords  after  the  combat. 
To  see  us  here  unarm'd  :  I  have  a  woman's  long- 
ing. 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal, 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace  ; 
To  lalk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  visage 
Even  to  my  full  of  view.     A  labour  sav'd  ! 

Enter  Thersites. 

Ther.  A  wonder. 

Achil.  What? 

Tker.  Aja.\  goes  up  and  down  the  field,  asking 
for  himself. 

Achil.  How  so  ? 

7'her.  He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow  with 
Ilwtor ;  and  is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an  he- 
loical  cudgelling,  that  he  raves  in  saying  nothing. 

Achil.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Ther.  Why,  he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  pea- 
cock, a  stride,  and  a  stand  :  ruminates,  like  an 
hostess,  that  hath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain  to 
sot  down  her  reckoning  :  bites  his  lip  with  a  poH- 
tii-  regard,  as  who  should  say — there  were  wit  in 
this  head,  an  't  would  out ;  and  so  there  is  ;  but 
it  lies  as  coldly  in  him  as  fire  in  a  flint,  whicli 
will  not  show  without  knocking.  The  man  's  un- 
done for  ever;  for  if  Hector  break  not  his  neck  i' 
the  combat,  he  '1!  break  it  himself  in  vain  glorv. 
He  knows  not  me :  1  said,  "  Good-morrow,  Ajax ;" 
and  he  replies,  "  Thanks,  Agamemnon."  What 
think  you  of  this  man,  that  takes  nie  for  the  gen- 
eral ?  He  is  grown  a  very  land-fish,  languageless, 
a  monster.  A  plague  of  opinion  I  a  man  may 
wear  it  on  both  sides,  like  a  leather  jerkin. 

Achil.  Thou  must  be  my  ambassador  to  him, 
Thersites. 

Ther.  Who,  I  ?  why,  he  '11  answer  nobody ;  he 
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professes  not  answering  ;  speaking  is  for  beggars 
he  wears  his  tongue  in  his  arms.     I  will  put  on 
his  presence  ;  let  Patroclus  make  demands  to  me 
vou  shall  see  the  pageant  of  Ajax. 

Achil.  To  him,  Patroclus  :  Tell  him, — I  humbly 
desire  the  valiant  Ajax,  to  invite  the  mostvaloroua 
Hector  to  come  unarmed  to  my  tent ;  and  to  pro- 
cure safe  conduct  for  his  person,  of  the  magnani- 
mous, and  most  illustrious,  six-or-seven-times- 
honoured  captain-general  of  the  Grecian  army 
Agamemnon.     Uo  this. 

Pair.  Jove  bless  great  Ajax. 

Ther.  Humph! 

Pair.  I  come  from  the  worthy  Achilles, 

Ther.  Ha! 

Pair.  Who  most  humbly  desires  you,  to  invite 
Hector  to  his  tent ! 

Ther.  Humph!  * 

Pair.  And  to  procure  safe  conduct  from  Aga- 
memnon. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  ? 

Pair.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ther.  Ha! 

Pair.  What  say  you  to  't  ? 

Ther.  God  be  wi'  you,  with  all  my  heart. 

Pair.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  If  to-morrow  be  a  fair  day,  by  eleven 
o'clock  it  will  go  one  way  or  other ;  howsoever,  he 
shall  pay  for  me  ere  he  has  me. 

Patr.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  Fare  you  well,  with  all  my  heart. 

Achil.  Why,  but  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is  he  ? 

Ther.  No,  but  he  's  out  o'  tune  thus.  What 
music  will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked 
out  his  brains,  I  know  not .  But,  I  am  sure,  none ; 
unless  the  fiddler  Apollo  get  his  sinews  to  make 
catlings  on. 

Achil.  Come,  thou  slialt  bear  a  letter  to  him 
straight. 

Ther.  Let  me  bear  another  to  his  horse  ;  for 
that 's  the  more  capable  creature. 

Achil.  My  mind   is   troubled,   like  a  fountain 
stirr'd ; 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it. 

[JSxeunl  Achil.  and  P.'^tr. 

Ther.  'Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were 
clear  again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it!  I 
had  rather  be  a  tick  in  a  sheep,  th.tn  such  a  valiant 
ignorance.  [Exit. 
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ACT   IV. 


SCENE  L— Troy.     A  Street. 

Enter,  at  one  side,  ^neas  and  Servant,  with  a 
Torch ;  at  the  other,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  An- 
TENOR,  DioMEDEs,  and  Others,  with  Torches. 

Par.   See,  ho  !  who  's  that  there  ? 

Dei.  'T  is  the  lord  ./Eneas. 

^tie.  Is  the  priDce  there  in  person  ? — 
Had  I  so  good  occasion  to  lie  long. 
As  you,  prince  Paris,  nothing  but  heaveuly  busi- 
ness 
Should  rob  my  bed-mate  of  my  company. 

Dio.  That 's  my  mind  too. — Good  morrow,  lord 
./Eneas. 

Par.  A  valiant  Greek,  ./Eneas  ;   take  his  hand  : 
Witness  the  process  of  your  speech,  wherein 
VoH  told — liow  Diomed,  a  whole  week  by  days, 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field. 

^'Ene.  Health  to  you,  valiant  sir, 

During  all  question  of  the  gentle  truce  : 
15ut  when  I  meet  you  arm'd,  as  black  defiance, 
As  heart  can  think,  or  courage  execute. 

1)10.  The  one  and  other  Diomed  embraces. 
Our  bloods  are  now  in  calm  ;  and,  so  long,  health  : 
But  when  contention  and  occasion  meet, 
By  Jove,  I  '11  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life. 
With  all  my  force,  pursuit,  and  policy. 

^ne.  And  thou  shalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  fly 
With  his  face  backward. — In  humane  gentleness, 
W^elcome  to  Troy  1  now,  by  Anchises'  life. 
Welcome,  indeed  !     By  Venus'  hand  I  swear, 
No  man  alive  can  love,  la  such  a  sort. 
The  thing  he  means  to  kill,  more  excellently. 

Dio.  We  sympathize : — Jove,  let  ./Eneas  live. 
If  to  my  sword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory, 
A  thousand  complete  courses  of  the  sun  ! 
But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die, 
With  every  joint  a  vround  ;  and  that  to-morrow  I 

yEr^    We  know  each  other  well. 

Dio.  We  do  ;    and  long  to  know  each  other 

worse. 
Par.  This  is  the  most  despiteful  gentle  greeting. 
The  noblest  hateful  love,  that  e'er  I  heard  of — 
What  business,  lord,  so  early  ? 


yEne.  I  was  sent  for  to  the  king  ;  but  why,  1 
know  not. 

Par.  His  purpose  meets  you.     'T  was  to  bring 
this  Greek 
To  Calchas'  house ;  and  there  to  render  him, 
For  the  enfreed  Antenor,  the  fair  Cressid  : 
Let 's  have  your  company  ;  or,  if  you  please, 
Haste  there  before  us  :  I  constantly  do  think, 
(Or,  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge,) 
My  brother  Troilus  lodges  there  to-night ; 
Rouse  him,  and  give  hira  note  of  our  approach, 
With  the  whole  quality  wherefore :  I  fear. 
We  shall  be  much  unwelcome. 

yEne.  That  I  assure  you 

Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Greece, 
Than  Cressid  borne  from  Troy. 

Par.  There  is  no  help  ; 

The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  so.     On,  lord  ;  we  '11  follow  you. 

^ne.  Good  morrow,  all.  [Exit, 

Par.  And  tell   me,  noble  Diomed  ;  'faith,  tell 
me  true. 
Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowship, — 
Who,  in  your  thoughts,  merits  fair  Helen  most, 
Myself,  or  Menelaus  ? 

Dio.  Both  alike : 

He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  her 
(Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure,) 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge  ; 
And  you  as  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her 
(Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour,) 
With  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  friends : 
lie,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece ; 
You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors  : 
Both   merits   pois'd,  each   weighs   nor   less   nor 

more  ; 
But  he  as  he,  the  heavier  for  a  whore. 

Par.  You  are  too  bitter  to  your  countrvwoman, 

Dio.  She  's  bitter   to   her  country  :  Hear  mn, 
Paris, — • 
For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  veins 
A  Grecian's  life  hath  sunk ;  for  every  scrunlo 
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Of  her  contaraiiiatej  carrion  weight, 
A  Trujau  hath  been  shiin  :  since  she  could  speak, 
She  liath  not  given  so  many  gooJ  words  breath, 
As  lor  her  Greeks  and  Trojans  suffer'd  death. 
Par.  Fair  Dionied,  you  do  as  chapmen  do, 
Dispraibe  the  thing  that  you  desiie  to  buy  : 
Hut  we  ill  silence  hold  this  virtue  well, — 
We'll  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell. 
Here  lies  our  way.  '  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. —  The  Same.     Court  be/ore  the  House 
of  Pandarus. 

Enter  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Tro.  Dear,  trouble  not  yourself;  the  morn  is 
cold. 

Cres.  Then,  sweet  my  lord,  I  '11  call  mine  uncle 
dou  n  ; 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gates. 

Tro.  Trouble  him  not ; 

To  bed,  to  bed :  Sleep  kill  those  pretty  eyes, 
And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses, 
As  infants'  empty  of  all  thought  1 

Cres.  Good  morrow  then. 

Tro.  'Pr'ythee  now,  to  bed. 

Cres.  Are  you  aweary  of  me  ? 

Tro.  O  Cressida !  but  that  the  busy  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  hath  rous'd  the  ribald  crows, 
And  dreaming  night  v/ill  hide  our  joys  no  longer, 
1  would  not  from  thee. 

Cres.  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

Tro.  Beshrew  the  witch  !  with  venomous  wights 
she  stays, 
As  tediously  as  hell ;  but  flies  the  grasps  of  love. 
With  wings  more  momentary-swift  than  thought. 
You  will  catch  cold,  and  curse  me. 

Cres.  Pr'ythee,  tarry  ; — 

You  men  will  never  tarry, 

0  foolish  Cressid  ! — I  might  have  still  held  off, 
And  then  you  would  have  tarried.     Uark  !  there's 

one  up. 
Pan.  \Wiihin^  What,  are  all  the  doors  open 
here? 

Tro.  It  is  your  uncle. 

Enter  Pandarus. 

Cres.  A  pestilence  on   him  I    now  will  he  be 
mocking : 

1  shall  have  such  a  life, 

Pan.  How  now,  how  now  ?  how  go  maiden- 
heads ? — Here,  you  maid  ;  wliere  's  my  cousin 
Cressid  \ 
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Cres.  Go  hang  yourself,  you  naughty  mocking 
uncle  1 
You  bring  me  to  do,  and  then  you  flout  me  too. 
Pan.  To  do  what?  to  do  what? — let  her  say 
what :  what  have  I  brought  you  to  do  ? 

Cres.  Come,  come ;  beshrew  your  heart !  you  '11 
ne'er  be  good, 
Nor  suffer  others. 

Pan.  Ua,  ha  1  Ahis,-  poor  wretch!  a  poor  ca 
poccliia  ! — hast  not  slept  to-night  ?  would  he  not, 
a  naughty  man,  let  it  sleep  ?  a  bugbear  l;ike  liini  I 

YKiiockiiij. 
Cres.  Did  I  not  tell   you  ? — 'would  he   were 
knock'd  o'  the  head  I — 
Who  's  that  at  door  ?  good  uncle,  go  and  see. — 
My  lord,  come  you  again  into  my  chansber; 
You  smile,  and  roock  me.  as  if  I  meant  nauiriitily 
Tro.  Ha,  ha ! 

Cres.  Come,  you   are  deceiv'd,  I   think  of  no 
such  thing. —  [Kiiockinr). 

How  earnestly  they  knock! — pray  you,  come  in  ; 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  here. 

[Exeunt  Tro.  and  Cke.s. 
Pan.  [Goinr/  to  Oic  door^  Who  's  there  ?  v.h.it'ij 
the  matter?  will  you  beat  down  the  door?    How 
now!  what 's  the  matter? 

Enter  .^Eneas. 

./Ene.  Good  morrow,  lord,  good  morrow. 

Pan.  Who  's  there  ?  my  lord  ^neas  2  By  iny 
troth,  I  knew  you  not :  what  news  with  you  so 
early  ? 

./Ene.  Is  not  prince  Troilus  here  ? 

Pan.  Here!  what  should  he  do  here? 

^ne.  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord,  do  not  deny 
him  ; 
It  doth  import  him  much,  to  speak  with  me. 

Pan.  Is  he  here,  say  you  ?  't  is  more  tli.in  I 
know, 
I  '11  be  sworn  : — For  my  own  part,  I  came  in  late : 
What  should  he  do  here  ? 

./Ene.  Who ! — nay,  then  : — 
Come,  come,  you  'II  do  him  wrong  ere  you  are 

'ware  : 
You'll  be  so  true  to  him,  to  be  false  to  him  : 
Do  not  you  know  of  him,  yet  go  fetch  him  hithci 
Go. 

As  Pandarus  is  going  out,  enter  TRoiLun. 

Tro.  How  now  ?  what  's  the  matter  ? 
uEne.  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  leisure  to  srJut^ 
you, 
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My  matter  is  so  rasli :  There  is  at  hand 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
The  Grecian  Diomed,  and  our  Antenor 
Deliver'd  to  us ;  and  for  him  forthwith, 
Ere  the  first  sacrifice,  within  this  hour. 
We  must  give  up  to  Diomedes'  hand 
Tlie  lady  Cressida. 

Tro.  Is  it  so  conchided  ? 

^ne.  By  Priam,  and  the  general  state  of  Troy  : 
They  are  at  liand,  and  ready  to  eflect  it. 

Tfo.  How  my  achievements  mock  me  ! 
I  will  go  meet  them :  and,  my  lord  .^neas. 
We  met  by  chance ;  you  did  not  find  me  here. 

uH^ne.  Good,   good,   my   lord ;    the    secrets    of 
nature 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity. 

[Exeunt  Tro.  and  ^Ene. 

Pan.  Is  't  possible  ?  no  sooner  got,  but  lost  ? 
The  devil  take  Antenor!  the  young  prince  will 
go  mad.  A  plague  upon  Antenor  !  I  would,  they 
had  broke  's  neck  I 

Enter  Cressida. 

Cres.  How  now  ?     What  is  the  matter  ?     Who 
was  here  ? 

Pan.   Ah,  ah  ! 

Cres.   Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly  ?  where  's 
my  lord  gone  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  uncle,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  'Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth 
as  I  am  .above  ! 

Cres.  O  the  gods  ! — what 's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Pr'ythee,  get  thee  in  :  'Would  thou  had'st 
ne'er  been  born  !  I  knew,  thou  would'st  be  his 
death  : — O  poor  gentleman  I — A  plague  upon 
Antenor ! 

Cres.  Good  uncle,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees, 
I  beseech  you,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Thou  must  be  gone,  wench,  thou  must 
be  gone  ;  thou  art  changed  for  Antenor  :  thou 
must  to  thy  fiither,  and  be  gone  from  Troilus ; 
't  will  be  his  death  ;  't  will  be  his  bane  ;  he  can- 
not bear  it. 

Cres.  O  you  immortal  gods  I — I  will  not  go. 

Pan.  Thou  must. 

Cres.  I   will   not,    uncle :    I   have  forgot   my 
father  ; 
I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity  ; 
No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me, 
As  the  sweet  Troilus. — O  you  gods  divine  ! 
Make  Cressid's  name  the  very  crown  of  falsehood. 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus  1  Time,  force,  and  death, 


Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  yo  i  can ; 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth. 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. — I  '11  go  in,  and  weep ; — 
Pan.  Do,  do. 

Cres.  Tear    my  bright   hair,  and    scratch    my 
praised  cheeks  : 
Crack  my  clear  voice  with  sobs,  and  break  my 

heart 
With  sounding  Troilus.     I  will  not  go  from  Troy. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  m.—The  Same.     Be/ore  Pandarus' 
House. 

Enter  Paris,  Troilus,  ^Eneas,  Deiphobus,  An- 
tenor, and  Diomedes. 

Par.  It  is  great  morning  ;  and  the  hour  pre- 
fix'd 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek 
Comes  fast  upon  : — Good  my  brother  Troilus, 
Tell  you  the  lady  what  she  is  to  do. 
And  haste  her  to  the  purpose. 

Tro.  Walk  in  to  her  house, 

I  '11  bring  her  to  the  Grecian  presently  ; 
And  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her. 
Think  it  an  altar;  and  thy  brother  Troilus 
A  priest,  there  offering  to  it  his  own  heart.  [Erit. 

Par.  I  know  what  't  is  to  love ; 
And  'would,  as  I  shall  pity,  I  could  help  !— 
Please  you,  walk  in,  my  lords.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  lY.— The  Same.     A  Boom  in  Pandarus' 
House. 

Enter  Pandarus  and  Cressida. 

Pan.  Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Cres,  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste. 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it :  How  can  I  moderate  it? 
If  I  could  temporize  with  my  affection, 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate, 
The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  grief: 
My  love  admits  no  qualifying  dross : 
No  more  ray  grief,  in  such  a  precious  loss. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here,  he  comes. — Ah  sweet 
ducks ! 

Cres.  O  Troilus  I  Troilus  !        [Emhracinc/  him. 
Pan.  What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here :  Lef 
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me  embrace  too  :  "  O  heart," — as  the  goodly  say- 
ing is,— 

0  heart,  0  heavy  heart, 


Why  eigh'st  thou  without  breaking? 

where  he  answers  again, 

Because  thou  canst  not  ease  thy  smart, 
By  silence,  nor  by  speaking. 

Ther.!  never  was  a  truer  rhyme.  Let  us  cast 
away  nutliing,  for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of 
sucii  a  verse ;  we  see  it,  we  see  it. — How  now, 
lambs  ? 

7Vo.  Cressid,  I  love  thee  in  so  strain'd  a  purity, 
That  the  blest  fjods — as  angry  with  my  fancy. 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities, — take  thee  from  me. 

Cres.  Have  the  gods  envy  ? 

Fan.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay  ;  't  is  too  plain  a  case. 

Cns.  And  is  it  true,  that  1  must  go  from  Troy  ? 

Tro.  A  hateful  truth. 

Cies.  What,  and  from  Troilus  too  ? 

Tro.  From  Troy,  and  Troilus. 

Crcs.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Tro.  And  suddenly  ;  where  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
<)f  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  liick'd  embrasures,  strangles  our  dear  vows 
Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath  : 
We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  sighs 
Did  buy  each  other,  must  poorly  sell  ourselves 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  one. 
Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste. 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how: 
As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven, 
Willi  distinct  breath  and  consign'd  kisses  to  them, 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu ; 
And  scants  us  with  a  single  famish'd  kiss, 
Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears. 

^ne.  [  Within.'\  My  lord  !  is  the  lady  ready  ? 

Tro.  Hark  !  you  are  call'd  :  Some  say,  the  Ge- 
nius so 
Cries,  "  Come  !"  to  him  that  instantly  must  die. — 
Bid  them  have  patience ;  she  shall  come  anon. 

Pan,  Where  are  my  tears  ?  rain,  to  lay  this 
wind,  or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root ! 

[Exit  Pan. 

Cres.  I  must  then  to  the  Greeks? 

Tro.  No  remedy. 

Crei.    A  woeful    Cressid   'mongst   the   merry 
Greeks ! 
When  shall  we  see  again  ? 
IISO 


Tro.  Hear  me,  my  love :  Be  thou  but  true  oi 
heart, 

Cres.  I  true  !  how  now  ?  what  wicked  deem  is 
this? 

Tro.  Nay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindly 
For  it  is  parting  from  us  : 
I  speak  not,  "  be  thou  true,''  as  fearing  thee  ; 
For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death  himself, 
That  there  's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart : 
But,  "  be  thou  true,"  say  I,  to  f;ishion  in 
My  sequent  protestation  ;  be  thou  true, 
And  I  will  see  thee. 

Cres.  0,  you  shall  be  expos'd,  my  lord,  to  dangers 
As  infinite  as  imminent!  but,  I  '11  be  true. 

Tro.  And  I'll  grow  friend  with  danger.    Wear 
this  sleeve. 

Cres.  And  you  this  glove.  When  sliall  I  see  you ! 

Tro.  I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  sentinels, 
To  give  thee  nightly  visitation. 
But  yet,  be  true. 

Cres.  0  heavens ! — be  true,  again  ? 

Tro.  Hear  why  I  speak  it,  love ; 
The  Grecian  youths  are  full  of  quality  ; 
They  're  loving,  well  compos'd,  with  gifts  of  na- 
ture flowing. 
And  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise ; 
IIow  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 
(Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin,) 
Makes  me  afeard. 

Crcs.  0  heavens  !  you  love  me  not, 

Tro.  Die  I  a  villain  then  ! 
In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question, 
So  mainly  as  my  merit:  I  cannot  sing. 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk, 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games  ;  fair  virtues  all, 
To  which   the  Grecians   are   most   prompt  and 

pregnant : 
But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurks  a  still  and  dumb-discoursive  devil. 
That  tempts  most  cunningly  :  but  be  not  tempted. 

Cres.  Do  you  think,  I  will  ? 

Tro.  No. 
But  something  may  be  done,  that  we  will  not: 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves, 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  povrers. 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 

^ne.  [Within.']  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

Tro.  Come,  kiss  ;  and  let  us  part, 

Par.  [Withtn.]  Brother  Troilus  ! 

Tro.  Good  brother,  come  you  hither 

And  bring  ./Eneas,  and  the  Grecian,  with  vou. 
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Cres.  My  lord,  will  you  be  true  ? 

Tro.  Who  I  ?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault : 
While  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 
r  with  great  truth  catch  mere  siuiplii:ity ; 
Whilst  some  with  cunning  gild  their  capper  crowns, 
Witii  truth  and  plainness  I  do  wear  mine  bare. 
Fear  not  my  truth;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
[s— plain,  and  true, — there  's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

Enler  .(Eneas,  Paris,  Antenor,  Deiphobus,  and 

DiOMEDES. 

Welcome,  sir  Diomed !  here  is  the  lady. 
Which  for  Antenor  we  deliver  you  : 
At  the  port,  lord,  I  '11  give  her  to  thy  hand ; 
And,  by  the  way,  possess  thee  whit  she  is. 
Entreat  her  fair ;  and,  by  my  soul,  fair  Greek, 
[f  e'er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  my  sword. 
Name  Cressid,  and  thy  life  shall  be  as  safe 
As  Priam  is  in  Dion. 

Dio.  Fair  lady  Cressid, 

So  please  you,  save  the  thanks  this  prince  expects  : 
The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  ia  your  cheek, 
Pleads  vour  fair  usage :  and  to  Diomed 
Vuu  shall  be  mistress,  and  cotamand  him  wholly. 

Tro.  Grecian,  thou  dost  not  use  me  courteously. 
To  shame  the  zeal  of  my  petitioa  to  thee. 
In  praising  her :  I  tell  thee,  lord  of  Greece, 
She  is  as  far  high-soaring  o'er  thy  praises. 
As  thou  unworthy  to  be  call'd  her  servant. 
I  charge  thee,  use  her  well,  even  for  my  charge; 
For,  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thop.  dost  not. 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard, 
I  "11  cut  thy  throat. 

Dio.  O,  be  not  mov'd,  prince  Troilus  : 

Li't  me  be  privileg'd  by  ray  place,  and  message, 
To  be  a  speaker  free  ;  when  I  am  hence, 
1  'II  answer  to  my  lust :  And  know  you,  lord, 
I  'II  nothing  do  on  charge:  To  her  own  worth 
iSlie  shall  be  priz'd ;  but  that  you  say — be  't  so, 
I  'II  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour, — i\o. 

Tro.  Come,  to  the  port. — I  '11  tell  thee,  Diomed, 
This  brave  shall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  thy  head. — 
Lady,  give  me  your  hand ;  and,  as  we  walk, 
To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk. 

[Exeunt  Tko.,  Cres.,  and  Dio. 
[Trumpet  heard. 

P'jtr.  Hark  !  Hector's  trumpet. 

^ne.  How  have  we  spent  this  morning  I 

The  p4ince  must  think  me  tard}'  and  remiss. 
That  swore  to  ride  before  him  to  the  field. 

Far.  'T  is  Troilus'  fault :  Come,  come,  to  field 
with  him. 


Dei.  Let  us  make  ready  straight. 

u£ne.  Yea,  with  a  bridegroom's  fresh  alacrity. 
Let  us  address  to  tend  on  Hector's  heels  : 
The  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
On  his  fair  worth,  and  single  chivalry.      [Exeimt. 

SCENE  V. — The  Grecian  Camp.     Lists  set  out. 

Enter  Ajax,  armed;  Agamemkon,  Achilles, 
Patroclus,  Mekelaus,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  and 
Others. 

Agam.  Here  art  thou  in  appointment  fresh  and 
fair. 
Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage. 
Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax  ;  that  the  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant. 
And  hale  him  hither. 

Ajax.  Thou,  trumpet,  there 's  my  purse. 

Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  split  thy  brazen  pipe  : 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Out-swell  the  cholic  of  putTd  Aquilon  : 
Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and   let  thy  eves  spout 

,  blood ; 
Tho'.i  blow'st  for  Hector.  [Trumpet  sounds. 

Ulyss.  No  trucipet  ans\vers. 

Achii.  'T  is  but  early  days. 

Agam.    Is   not  yon   Diomed,    with    Calchaa 
daughter  ? 

Ulyss.  'T  is  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait; 
He  rises  on  the  toe  :  that  spirit  of  his 
In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 

Enter  Diomed,  with  Cressida. 

Agam.  Is  this  the  lady  Cressid  ? 

Dio.  Even  she. 

Agam.  Most   dearly   welcome   to   the  Greeks. 

sweet  lady. 
Nest.    Our   general    doth    salute   you   with   a 

kiss. 
Ulyss.  Yet  is  the  kindness  ,but  particular ; 
'T  were  better,  she  were  kissed  in  general. 

Nest.  And  very  courtly  counsel :  I  '11  begin. — 
So  much  for  Nestor. 

Achil.  I  'II  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fai; 
lady: 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome. 

Men.  I  had  good  argument  for  kissing  once. 
Pair.    But    that  's    no    argument   for   kissing 
now  : 
For  thus  popp'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment; 
And  parted  thus  you  and  yonr  argument. 
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Ulyss.  0   deadly   gall,  rin<l   theme   of  all   our 
scorns  ! 
For  which  we  lose  our  heads,  to  gild  iiis  horns. 
Pair.     Tlie    first    was    Menelaus'    kiss ; — this, 
mine : 
Patroclus  kisses  you. 

Men.  O,  this  is  trim  I 

Pdtr.  Paris,  and  I,  kiss  evermore  for  him. 

Men.  I'll  liave  my  kiss,  sir: — Lady,  by  your 

leave. 
Cres.  Ill  kissing,  do  you  render  or  receive! 
Pali:  Both  take  and  give. 
Ores.  I  '11  make  my  match  to  live. 

The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give ; 
TluMvibre  no  kiss. 

Man.  1  '11  give  you   boot,  I  '11  give  you   three 

for  one. 
Cres.  You  're  an  odd  man  ;  give  even,  or  give 

none. 
ATen.  Au  odd  man,  lady  ?  every  man  is  odd. 
Cres.  No,  Paris  is  not ;  for  you  know,  't  is  true. 
That  3"ou  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 
Men.  You  fillip  me  o'  the  head. 
Cres.  No,  I  '11  be  sworn. 

Uluss.  It  were  no  match,  your  nail  against  his 
horn. — 
May  I,  sweet  lady,  beg  a  kiss  of  you  ? 
Cres.  You  may. 
Ulyss.  I  do  desire  it. 

Cres.  Why,  beg  then. 

Ulyss.  Why  then,  for  Venus'  sake,  give  me  a 
kiss. 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his. 

Cres.  I  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  when  't  is 

due. 
Ulyss.  Never  's   my   day,  and   then   a  kiss  of 

you. 
Dio.  Lady,  a  word ; — I  '11  bring  you  to  your 
father.  [Die.  leads  out  Cres. 

N^cst.  A  woman  of  quick  sense. 
Ulyss.  Fye,  fye  upon  her ! 

riiere  's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip, 
Nay,  her  foot  .speaks;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 
O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  give  accosting  welcome  ere  it  comes. 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  ticklish  reader !  set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity, 
And  daughters  of  the  game.       \Trum,2)et  within. 
All.  The  Trojans'  trumpet. 
Agam.  Yonder  comes  the  troop. 
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Enter  Hector,   armed ;    vEnea;?,   Troilus,   and 
other  Trojans,  with  Attendants. 

jEne.  Hail,  all  the  state  of  Greece !  what  sliall 
be  done 
To  him  that  victory  commands?  Or  do  you  pur- 
pose, 
A  victor  shall  be  known  ?  will  you,  the  knights 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity 
Pursue  each  other;  or  shall  they  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field  ? 
Hector  bade  ask. 

Agam.         Which  way  would  Hector  have  it! 

uEne.  He  cares  not,  he  '11  obey  conditions. 

Achil.  'T  is  done  like  Hector;  but  securely  done 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  misprizing 
The  knight  oppos'd. 

.^ne.  If  not  Achilles,  sir, 

What  is  your  name? 

Achil.  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 

uEne.  Therefore  Achilles  :  But,  whate'er,  know 
this ; — 
In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little. 
Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector; 
The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all, 
The  other  blank  as  nothing.     Weigh  him  well, 
And  that,  which  looks  like  pride,  is  courtesy. 
This  Ajax  is  hr.lf  made  of  Hector's  blood  : 
In  love  whereof,  half  Hector  stays  at  home ; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector  comes  to  seek 
This  blended  knight,  half  Trojan,  and  half  Greek." 

Achil.  A  maiden  battle  then  ? — O,  I  perceive 
you. 

Re-enter  Diomed. 

Agam.  Here  is  sir  Diomed : — Go,  gentle  knight, 
Stand  by  our  Ajax :  as  you  and  lord  -<Eneas 
Consent  upon  the  order  of  their  fight. 
So  be  it ;  either  to  the  utterance. 
Or  else  a  breath  :™  the  combatants  being  kin. 
Half  stints  their  strife  before  their  strokes  begin. 
[A.TAX  and  Hect.  enter  the  lists. 
Ulyss.  They  are  oppos'd  already. 
Agam.  What  Trojan  is  that  same  that  looks  ho 

heavy  ? 
Ulyss.    The  youngest  son   of  Priam,   a  true 
knight ; 
Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless ;  firm  of  word  ; 
Sjjeaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue  ; 
Not   soon    provok'd,   nor,    being   provok'd,   soon 

calm'd : 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free  ; 
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For  what  he  has,  he  gives,  what  thinks,  he  shows ; 
Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guide  his  bounty, 
Xor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  breath  -P 
M.mly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous ; 
F^r  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  lender  objects ;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action, 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love : 
They  call  him  Troilus  ;  and  on  him  erect 
A  second  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  says  ^neas ;  one  that  knows  the  youth 
Even  to  his  inches,  and,  with  private  soul. 
Did  in  great  Ilion  thus  translate  him  to  me. 

\Alarum.     Hect.  and  Kjx's.  fight. 

Agam.  They  are  in  action. 

Nest.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own ! 

Tro.  Hector,  thou  sleep'st ; 

Awake  thee ! 

Agam.   His  blows  are  well  disposVl : — there, 
Ajax! 

Dio.  You  must  no  more.         [Trumpets  cease. 

j£ne.  Princes,  enough,  so  please  you. 

Aja.x.  I  am  not  warm  yet,  let  us  fight  again. 

Dio.  As  Hector  pleases. 

Hcct.  Why  then,  will  I  no  more; — 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  sister's  son, 
A  cousin-german  to  great  Priam's  seed  : 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
.\  gory  emulation  'twixt  us  twain : 
Were  thy  commixtion  Greek  and  Trojan,  so 
That  thou  could'stsay — "This  hand  is  Grecian  all. 
And  this  is  Trojan ;  the  sinews  of  this  leg 
.\11  Greek,  and  this  all  Troy;  my  mother's  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bound?-in  ray  father's ;"  by  Jove  multipotent, 
Thnu   should'st   not  bear  from   me  a   Greekish 

member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud  :  But  the  just  gods  gainsay. 
That  any  drop  thou  borrow'st  from  thy  mother. 
My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
Be  draiu'd  !  Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax  : 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arras  ; 
Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus : 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee  ! 

Ajax.  I  thank  thee,  Hecto'r : 

Thou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man  : 
r  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death. 

Hect.  Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable 
(On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud'st  O 

yes 
Cnes,  "  This  is  he,")  could  promise  to  himself 


A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector. 
jEne.  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the 
sides. 
What  further  you  will  do. 

Heel.  We  '11  answer  it ; 

The  issue  is  embracement : — Ajax,  farewell. 

Ajax.  If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  success, 
(As  seld  I  have  the  chance,)  I  would  desire 
My  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

Bio.    'T   is   Agamemnon's    wish :    and   great 
Achilles 
Doth  long  to  see  unarm'd  the  valiant  Hector. 

Hcct.  .^neas,  call  my  brother  Troilus  to  me : 
And  signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expectors  of  our  Trojan  part ; 
Desire  them  home. — Give  me  thy  hand,  my  cousin; 
I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights. 
Ajax.    Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  ua 

here. 
Hect.  The  worthiest  of  them  tell  me  name  by 
name ; 
But  for  Achilles,  my  own  searching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

Agam.  Worthy  of  arms  !  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  enemy  ; 
But  that 's  no  welcome:  Undei'stand  more  clear. 
What 's  past,  and  what 's  to  come,  is  strew'd  with 

husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion  ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing. 
Bids  thee,  with  most  divine  integrity. 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome. 
Hect.  I  thank  thee,  most  imperious  Agamem- 
non.'" 
Agam.  My  well-fam'd  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to 
you.  \To  Tro. 

Men.  Let   me   confirm   my    princely   brother's 
greeting ; — 
You  br.ace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 
Hect.  Whom  must  we  answer  ? 
Men.  The  noble  Menelaus.'- 

Hect.  O  you,  my  lord  ?  by  Mars  his  gauntlet, 
thanks ! 
Mock  not,  that  I  aflfect  the  untraded  oath  ; 
Your  quondam  ■^M^  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove: 
She  's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  yon. 
Men.  Name  her  not  now,  sir  :  she  's  a  deadly 

theme. 
Hect.  0,  pardon  ;  I  oflPend. 
Nest.  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  eft, 
Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
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Through  ran!:s  of  Greekish  youtli  :  and  I  have 

seen  thee, 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed, 
Despising  many  forfeits  and  suhduements, 
When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i'  the 

air, 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declin'd ; 
That  I  have  said  to  some  my  standers-by, 
"  Lo,  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life !" 
And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath, 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemui'd  thee  in, 
Like  an  Olympian  wrestling :  This  have  I  seen  ; 
But  this  thy  countenance,  still  lock'd  in  steel, 
I  never  saw  till  now.     I  knew  thy  grandsire. 
And  once  fought  with  him  :  he  was  a  soldier  good  ; 
But,  by  great  Mars,  the  captain  of  us  all. 
Never  like  thee  :  Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee  ; 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

^iie.  'T  IS  the  old  Nestor. 

Uect.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle. 
That   hast  so   long  walk'd   hand   in   hand   with 

time  : — 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 

Nest.  I  would,  my  ajuis  could  match  thee  in 
contention. 
As  ihey  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy. 

Hect.  I  would  they  could. 

Nest.  Ha! 
By  this  white  beard,  I  'd  fight  with  thee  to-morrow. 
Well,  welcome,  welcome  !     I  have  seen  the  time — 

UlijKS.  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands. 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

Heel.  I  know  your  favour,  lord  Ulysses,  well. 
.\h,  sir,  there  's  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan  dead. 
Since  first  I  saW  yourself  and  Dioraed 
In  Ilion,  on  3'our  Greetish  embass}'. 

Ulyss.  Sir,  I  foretold  you   then  what   would 
ensue : 
My  prophecy  is  but  hall  his  journey  yet ; 
For  yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town. 
Yon  towers  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clouds, 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet. 

Hect.  I  must  not  believe  you  : 

There  they  stand  yet ;  and  modestly  I  think, 
The  fall  of  every  Phrygian  stone  will  cost 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood :  The  end  crowns  all ; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  time. 
Will  one  day  end  it. 

Ulyss.  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 

Most  gentle,  and  most  valiant  Hector,  welcome  : 
After  the  general,  I  beseech  you  next 
To  feast  with  me,  and  see  me  at  my  tent. 
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Achil.    I   shall    forestall    thee,   lord    Ulysses 
though  ! — " 
Now,  Hector,  1  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee ; 
\  have  with  exact  view  perus'd  thee,  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint. 

Hect.  Is  this  Achilles ! 

Achil.  I  am  Achilles. 

Hect.  Stand  fair,  I  j)ray  thee :  let  me  look  on 
thee. 

Achil.  Behold  thy  fill. 

Hect.  Nay,  I  have  done  already, 

Achil.  Thou  art  too  brief;  I  will  the  second 
time. 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 

Hect.  O,  like  a  book  of  sport  thou  'It  read  me 
o'er; 
But  there  's  more  in  me  than  thou  understand'st 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye  ? 

Achil.  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of 
his  body 
Shall   I  destroy   him  ?  whether  there,  there,  or 

there  ? 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name ; 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach,  whereout 
Hector's  great  spirit  flew  :  Answer  me,  heavens! 

Hect.  It  would  discredit  the  bless'd  gods,  proud 
man. 
To  answer  such  a  question  :  Stand  again, 
Think'st  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasantly. 
As  to  prenominate  in  nice  conjecture, 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead  * 

Achil.  I  tell  thee,  yea. 

Hect.  Wert  thou  au  oracle  to  tell  me  so, 
I  'd   not  believe  thee.     Henceforth    guard    thee 

well : 
For  I  'II  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there; 
But,  by  the  forge  that  stithied  Mars  his  helm, 
I  '11  kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. — 
You  wisest  Grecians,  pardon  me  this  brag, 
His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips ; 
But  I  'II  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words, 
Or  mav  I  never 

Ajax.  Do  not  chafe  thee,  cousin  ;— 

And  you,  Achilles,  let  these  threats  alone. 
Till  accident,  or  purpose,  bring  you  to  't : 
You  may  have  every  day  enough  of  Hector, 
If  you  have  stomach  ;  the  general  state,  I  fear, 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 

Hect.  I  pray  you,  let  us  see  you  in  the  field  ; 
We  have  had  pelting  wars,  since  you  refus'd 
The  Grecians'  cause. 

Achil.  Dost  thou  entreat  me,  Hector : 
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To-morrow,  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death  ; 
To-night,  all  friends. 

Meet.  Thy  hand  upon  that  match. 

Again,  First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my 
tent ; 
There  in  the  full  convive  we :  afterwards. 
As  Hector's  leisure  and  your  bounties  shall 
Concur  together,  severally  entreat  him. — 
Beat  loud  the  tabourines,  let  the  trumpets  blow. 
That  this  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  know. 

\_Exeunt  all  hut  Tro.  and  Ultss. 

Tro.  My  lord  Ulysses,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you. 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calchas  keep  ? 

Ulyss.  At  Menelaus'  tent,  most  priacely  Troilus : 
There  Diomed  doth  feast  with  him  to-night ; 
Who  neither  looks  upon  the  heaven,  nor  earth, 


But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fair  Cressid. 

Tro.  Shall  I,  sweet  lord,  be  bound  to  you  so 
much. 
After  we  part  from  Agamemnon's  tent, 
To  bring  me  thither  ? 

Ulyss.  You  shall  command  me,  sir. 

As  gentle  tell  me,  of  what  honour  was 
This  Crcssida  in  Troy  ?     Had  she  no  lover  there 
That  wails  her  absence  ? 

Tro.  O,  sir,  to  such  as  boasting  show  theii 
scars, 
A  mock  is  due.     Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord  ? 
She  was  belov'd,  she  lov'd ;  she  is,  and  doth  : 
But,  still,  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth. 

[Exeunt 
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SCENE  I.— The  Grecian  Camp.    Before  Achilles' 

Tent. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patrgclus. 

Achil.  I  '11  heat  his  blood  with  Greekish  wine 
to-night, 
Which  with  my  scimitar  I  '11  cool  to-morrow. — 
Patroclus,  let  us  feast  him  to  the  height. 

Pair.  Here  comes  Thersites. 

Enter  Thersites. 

Achil.  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy  ? 

Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what 's  the  news  ? 

Tlier.  Why,  thou  picture  of  what  thou  seemest, 
and  idol  of  idiot-worshippers,  here  's  a  letter  for 
thee. 

Achil.  From  whence,  fragment  ? 

Th«r.  Why,  thou  full  dish  of  fool,  from  Troy. 

Pair.  Who  keeps  the  tent  now  ? 

Ther.  The  surgeon's  box,  or  the  patient's  wound. 

Patr.  Well  said,  Adversity !  and  what  need 
these  tricks  ? 

Ther.  Pr'ythee  be  silent,  boy  ;  I  profit  not  by 
thy  talk :  thou  art  thought  to  bo  Achilles'  male 
rarlet. 

Patr.  Male  varlet,  you  rogue!  what's  that? 

Ther.   Why,  his  masculine  whore.     Now  the 


rotten  diseases  of  tne  south,  the  guts-griping,  rup- 
tures, catarrhs,  loads  o'  gravel  i'  the  back,  leth- 
argies, cold  palsies,  raw  eyes,  dirt-rotten  livers, 
wheezing  lungs,  bladders  full  of  imposthume, 
sciaticas,  hmekilns  i'  the  palm,  incurable  bone- 
ache,  and  the  rivelled  fee-simple  of  the  tetter,  take 
and  take  again  such  preposterous  discoveries  ! 

Patr.  Why  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou, 
what  meanest  thou  to  curse  thus  ? 

Thfr.  Do  I  curse  thee  ? 

Patr.  Why,  no,  you  ruinous  butt ;  you  whore- 
son indiiitinguishable  cur,'^  no. 

Ther.  No  ?  why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou 
idle  immaterial  skein  of  sleive  silk,  thou  green 
sarcenet  flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodi- 
gal's pUTse,  thou  ?  Ah,  how  the  poor  world  is 
pestered  with  such  water-flies ;  diminutives  of 
nature  ! 

Patr.  Out,  gall ! 

Ther.  Finch  ears ! 

Achil.  My  sweet  Patroclus,  I  am  thwarted  quite 
From  my  great  purpose  in  to-morrow's  balile. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuba ; 
A  token  fi-om  her  daughter,  my  f:iir  love  ; 
Both  tailing  me,  and  gaging  me  to  keep 
An  oath  that  I  have  sworn.     I  will  not  breali 
it: 
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Kail,  Greeks ;  fail,  fame ;  lionour,  or  go,  or  stay  ; 

My  major  vow  lies  here,  this  I  '11  obey. 

Come,  come,  Thereites,  help  to  trim  my  tent ; 
This  night  in  banqueting  must  all  be  spent. — 
.\\v;iy,  Patroclus.  [£xeunt  Achil.  and  Path. 

Thcr.  With  too  much  blood,  and  too  little 
brain,  these  two  may  run  mad ;  but  if  with  too 
much  brain,  and  too  little  blood,  they  do,  I  '11  be 
a  curer  of  madmen.  Here  's  Agamemnon, — an 
honest  ffllow  enough,  and  one  that  loves  quails  : 
but  he  has  not  so  much  brain  as  ear-wax:  and 
the  goodly  transformation  of  Jupiter  there,  his 
brother,  the  bull, — the  primitive  statue,  and  ob- 
lique memorial  of  cuckolds;  a  thrifty  shoeing- 
horn  in  a  chain,  hanging  at  his  brother's  leg, — to 
what  form,  but  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded  with 
malice,  and  malice  forced  with  wit,  turn  him  to? 
To  an  ass,  were  nothing :  he  is  both  ass  and  ox  : 
!  To  au  ox  were  nothing:  he  is  both  ox  and  ass. 
To  be  a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,  a  toad,  a 
lizard,  an  owl,  a  puttock,  or  a  herring  without  a 
roe,  I  would  not  care ;  but  to  be  Menelaus, — I 
would  conspire  against  destiny.  Ask  me  not 
what  I  would  be,  if  I  were  not  Thersites  ;  for  I 
care  not  to  be  the  louse  of  a  lazar,  so  I  were  not 
Menelaus. — Hey-day!  spiriLe  and  fires! 

Kilter  Hectoii,  Troilus,  Ajax,  Agamemnon, 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  Mexelaus,  atid  Diomed, 
with  Lights. 

At/am.  We  go  wrong,  we  go  wrong. 
Ajiix.  No,  yonder  't  is ; 

There,  where  we  see  the  lights. 

Jlcct.  I  trouble  you. 

Ajar.  No,  not  a  whit. 

tJhjss.  Here  comes  himself  to  guide  you. 

Enter  Achilles. 

Achil.  Welcome,  brave  Hector ;  welcome,  prin- 
ces all. 
Agam.  So  now,  fair  prince  of  Troy,  I  bid  good 
night. 
\jax  commands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 
Hect.  Thanks,  and  good  night,  to  the  Greeks' 

general. 
Men.  Good  night,  my  lord. 
Hect.  Good  night,  sweet  Menelaus. 

Thcr.  Sweet  draught :  Sweet,  quoth  'a  !  sweet 
sink,  sweet  sewer. 

Achil.  Good  night, 
And  welcome,  both  to  those  that  go,  or  tarry. 
Agam    Good  night.   [Exeunt  Agam.  and  Men. 
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Achil.  Old  Nestor  tarries ;  and  you  too,  Diomod, 
Keep  Hector  company  an  hour  or  two. 

Dio.  I  cannot,  lord  ;  I  have  important  business. 
The  tide  whereof  is  now. — Good  night,  great  Hec- 
tor. 

Hect.  Give  me  your  hand. 

Ulyss.  Follow  his  torch,  he  goes 

To  Calchas'  tent;  I  'II  keep  you  company. 

[Aside  to  Tro. 

Tro.  Sweet  sir,  you  honour  me. 

Jlect.  And  so  good  night. 

[Exit  Dio. ;  Ultss.  and  Tao.  following. 

Achil.  Come,  come,  enter  my  tent. 

[Exeunt  Achil.,  Hect.,  Ajax,  and  Nest. 

Ther.  That  same  Uiomed  's  a  false-hearted 
rogue,  a  most  unjust  knave ;  I  will  no  more  trust 
him  when  he  leers,  than  I  will  a  serpent  when  he 
hisses :  he  will  spend  his  mouth,  and  promise, 
like  Brabler  the  hound  ;  but  when  he  performs, 
astronomers  foretell  it :  it  is  prodigious,  there 
will  come  some  change;  the  sun  borrows  of  the 
moon,  when  Diomed  keeps  his  word.  I  will 
rather  leave  to  see  Hector,  than  not  to  dog  him: 
they  sa}',  he  keeps  a  Trojan  drab,  and  uses  the 
traitor  Calchas'  tent:  I  '11  after. — Nothing  but 
lechery  !  all  incontinent  varlets  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  U.—  The  Same.     Before  Calcha.s'  Tent. 
Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  What  are  you  up  here,  ho  ?  speak. 
Cat.  [Withiri.]  Who  calls? 
Dio.    Diomed. — Calchas,  I  think.  —  Where 'a 
your  daughter  ? 

C'al.  [  Within.^  She  comes  to  you. 

Enter  Tboilus  and  Ulysses  at  a  distance  ;  after 
them  Thersites. 

Ulyss.  Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  discover 
us. 

Enter  Cressida. 

Tro.  Cressid  come  forth  to  him  ! 

Dio.  How  now,  ny  charge  i 

Cres.  Now,   my   sweet   guardian . — Hark !    a 

word  with  you.  [  Whispers 

Tro.  Yea,  so  familiar  I 
Ulyss.  She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight. 
Ther.  And  any  man  may  sing  her  key,  if  Iw 

can  take  her  cleft ;  she  's  noted. 
Dio.  Will  you  remember  ? 
Cres.  Remember?  yci 
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Dio.                                       Nay,  but  do  then  ; 

Ulyss.  You  shake,  my  lord,  at  something  ;  wiQ 

A.n(l  let  your  mind  be  coupled  with  your  words. 

you  go  ? 

Tro.  What  should  she  remember  ? 

You  will  break  out. 

Ulyss.  List! 

Tro.                     She  strokes  his  cheek  I 

Cres.  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  me  no  more 

Ulyss.                                              Come,  come. 

to  folly. 

Tro.  Nay,  stay    by  Jove,  I  will  not  speak  a 

Ther.  Roguery! 

word : 

Dio.  Nay,  then, 

There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences 

Cres.                            I  '11  tell  you  what : 

A  guard  of  patience  : — stay  a  little  while. 

Dio.  Pho !  pho !  come,  tell  a  pin  :   You  are 

Ther.  How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his  fot  rump, 

forsworn. ■ 

and  potato  finger,  tickles  these  together !     Fry, 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  cannot :  What  would  you  have 

lechery,  fry ! 

me  do? 

Dio.  But  will  you  then  ? 

Ther.  A  juggling  trick,  to  be — secretly  open. 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  will,  la  ;  never  trust  me  else. 

Dio.  What  did  you  swear  you  would  bestow 

Dio.  Give  me  some  token  for  the  surety  of  it 

on  me  ? 

Cres.  I'll  fetch  you  one.                             [Exit. 

Cres.   I    pr'ythee,    do   not    hold    me    to    mine 

Ulyss.  You  have  sworn  patience. 

oath  ; 

Tro.                                 Fear  me  not,  my  lord  ; 

Bid  me  do  any  thing  but  that,  sweet  Greek. 

I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 

Dio.  Good  night. 

Of  what  I  feel ;  I  am  all  patience. 

Tro.                     Hold,  patience ! 

Ulijss.                           How  now,  Trojan  ? 

Re-enter  Cressida. 

Cres.                                              Diomed, 

Ther.  Now  the  pledge ;  now,  now,  now  ! 

Dio.  No,  no,  good  night :  I  '11  be  your  fool  no 

Cres.  Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve. 

more. 

Tro.  0  beauty  !  where  's  thy  faith  ? 

Tro.  Thy  better  must. 

UJyss.                                            My  lord, 

Cres.                     Hark !  one  word  in  your  ear. 

Tro.  I  will  be  patient ;  outwardly  I  will. 

Tro.  0  plague  and  madness! 

Cres.  You  look  upon  that  sleeve:    Behold  it 

Ulyss.  You  are  mov'd,  prince ;  let  us  depart,  I 

well.— 

pray  you, 

He  loved  me — 0  false  wench  ! — Give  't  me  ajrain. 

Lest  your  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself 

Dio.  Who  was  't  1 

To  wrathful  terras:  this  place  is  dangerous; 

Cres.                  No  matter,  now  I  have 't  again. 

The  time  right  deadly ;  I  beseech  you,  go. 

I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night : 

Tro.  Behold,  I  pray  you  ! 

I  pr'ythee,  Diomed,  visit  me  no  more. 

Ulyss.                     Now,  good  my  lord,  go  off: 

Ther.  Now  she  sharpens ; — Well  said,  whet- 

You flow  to  great  destruction  ;  come,  my  lord. 

stone. 

Tro.  I  pr'ythee,  stay. 

Dio.  I  shall  have  it. 

Ulyss.                 You  have  not  patience ;  come. 

Cres.                            What,  this  ? 

Tro.  I  pray  you,  stay ;    by  bell,  and  all  hell's 

Dio.                                               Ay,  that. 

torments. 

Cres.  0,  all  you  gods! — 0  pretty,  pretty  pledge ! 

I  will  not  speak  a  word. 

Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 

Dio.                             And  so,  good  night. 

Of  thee,  and  me ;  and  sighs,  and  takes  my  glove, 

Cres.  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 

And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it. 

Tro.                                Doth  that  griev3  thee  ? 

As  I  kiss  thee. — Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  from  me. 

0  wither'd  truth  1 

He,  that  takes  that,  must  take  my  heart  withal. 

Ulyss.             Why,  how  now,  lord  3 

Dio.  I  had  your  heart  before,  this  follows  it 

Tro.                                                By  Jove, 

Tro.  I  did  swear  patience. 

1  will  be  patient. 

Cres.  You  shall  not  have  it,  Diomed;  'faith 

Cres.               Guardian  ! — why  Greek ! 

you  shall  not ; 

Dio.  Pho,  pho  !  adieu  ;  you  palter. 

I  '11  give  you  something  else. 

Cres.  In   faith,  I  do  not;   come   hither  once 

Dio.  I  will  have  this :  Whose  was  it  ? 

again. 

Cres.                                         'T  is  no  matter 

143 
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Dio.  Coiue,  tell  me  whose  it  was. 

Cres.  'T  was  one's  that  loveo  me  better  than 
3'ou  will. 
Hut,  now  j-ou  liave  it,  take  it. 

D'to.  Wliose  was  it  ? 

C'res.  By  all  Diana's  waitinnj-woraen  yonder, 
And  by  herself,  I  will  not  tell  you  whose. 

Dio.  To-morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  niv  helm  ; 
\\\i\  grieve  his  spirit,  that  dares  not  challenge  it. 

Tro.  Wert  thou  the  devil,  and  wor'st  it  on  thy 
horn. 
It  should  be  challeng'd. 

Cres.  Well,  well,  't  is  done,  't  is  past ; — And 
yet  it  is  not ; 
I  will  not  keep  my  word. 

Dio.  Why  then,  farewell : 

Thou  never  sh.ilt  mock  Diomed  again. 

Cres.  You  shall  not  go  : — One  cannot  speak  a 
won  I, 
But  it  strait  starts  you. 

Dio.  I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 

Ther.  Nor  I,  by  Phito  :  but  that  that  likes  not 
you,  pleases  me  best. 

Dio.  What,  shall  I  come  ?  the  hour  ? 

Cres.  Ay,  come  : — 0  Jove  ! 

Do  come : — I  shall  be  plagu'd. 

Dio.  Farewell  till  then. 

Cres.  Good  night.     I  pr'ythee,  come. — 

[Exit  Dio. 
Troilus,  farewell !  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee  ; 
But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see. 
Ah  !  poor  our  sex  !  this  fault  in  us  I  find. 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind  : 
What  error  leads,  must  err ;  O  then  conclude. 
Minds,  sway'd  by  eyes,  are  full  of  turpitude. 

\^Exit  Cres. 

Tlur.  A  proof  of  strength  she  could  not  pub- 
lish more. 
Unless  she  said,  My  mind  is  now  turn'd  whore. 

Ulyss.  All 's  done,  my  lord. 

Tro.  It  is. 

Ulyss.  Why  stay  we  then  ? 

Tro.  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke. 
But,  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  co-act. 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth  ? 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart, 
Ap  esperance  so  obstinately  strong 
Thai  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears; 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptions  functions, 
Created  only  to  calumniate. 
Wa.«  Cressid  here? 
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Ulyss.  I  cannot  conjure,  Trojan. 

Tro.  She  was  not  sure. 

Ulyss.  Most  sure  slie  was. 

Tro.  Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste  of  ni.ad 
ness. 

Ulyss.  Nor  mine,  ny  lord:  Cressid  w.is  hero 
but  now. 

Tro.  Let  it  not  be  believ'd  for  womanhood  ! 
Think,  we  had  mothers ;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  critics — apt,  without  a  theme, 
For  depravation, — to  square  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule :  rather  think  this  not  Cressid. 

Ulyss.  What  hath  she  done,  prince,  that  can 
soil  our  mothers  ? 

Tro.  Nothing  at  all,  unless  that  this  were  she. 

Ther.  Will  he  swagger  himself  out  on  's  own 
eyes  1 

Tro.  This  she  ?  no,  this  is  Diomed's  Cressida  : 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she ; 
If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimony, 
If  sanctimony  be  the  gods'  delight. 
If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself. 
This  was  not  she.     O  madness  of  discourse, 
That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  itself! 
Bi-fold  authority !  where  reason  can  revolt 
Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
Without  revolt;  this  is,  and  is  not,  Cressid  ! 
Within  my  soul  there  doth  commence  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparate 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth ; 
And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  subtle 
As  is  Arachne's  broken  woof,  to  enter. 
Instance,  0  instance  !  strong  as  Pluto's  gates ; 
Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven  ; 
Instance,  O  instance  \  strong  as  heaven  itself: 
The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipp'd,  dissolv'd,  and 

loos'd ; 
And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tied, 
The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love, 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliques 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed. 

Ulyss.  May  worthy  Troilus  be  half  attach'd 
With  that  which  here  his  passion  doth  express ! 

Tro.  Ay,  Greek;  and  that  shall    be  divulged 
well 
In  characters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 
Inflam'd  with  Venus :  never  did  young  man  fancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fix'd  a  soul. 
Uark,  Greek ; — As  much  as  I  do  Cressid  love. 
So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed : 
That  sleeve  is  mine,  that  he  '11  bear  on  his  helm  ; 
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Were  it  a  casque  compos'd  by  Vulcan's  skill, 
M}-  sword  should  bite  it :  not  the  dreadful  spout, 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call, 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun, 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear, 
[n  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Failing  on  Diomed. 

Ther.  He  '11  tickle  it  for  his  concupy. 

Tro.  O  Cressid  !  O  false  Cressid  !  false,  false, 
false ! 
Let  all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  name. 
And  they  '11  seem  glorious. 

JJlyss.  O,  contain  yourself; 

Your  passion  draws  ears  hither. 

Enter  .^Eneas. 

jEne.  I  have  been  seeking  you  this  hour,  ray 
lord  : 
Hector,  by  this,  is  arming  him  in  Troy ; 
Ajax,  your  guard,  stays  to  conduct  you  home. 

Tm.  Have   with  you,  prince : — My   courteous 
lord,  adieu  : — 
Farewell,  revolted  fair ! — and,  Diomed, 
Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  head! 

Ulijss.  I  'II  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

Tro.  Accept  distracted  thanks. 

[Exeunt  Tro.,  ^ne.,  and  Ultss. 

Thcr.  'Would,  I  could  meet  that  rogue  Diomed ! 
I  would  croak  like  a  raven ;  I  would  bode,  I 
would  bode.  Patroolus  will  give  me  any  thing 
for  the  intelligence  of  this  whore :  the  parrot  will 
not  do  more  for  an  almond,  than  he  for  a  com- 
modious drab.  Lechery,  lecheiy ;  still,  wars  and 
lechery ;  nothing  else  holds  fashion  :  A  burning 
devil  take  them  !  \_Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Troy.     Before  Priam's  Palace. 

Enter  Hector  and  Andromache. 

And.  When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungently 
temper'd. 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment? 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

Hect.  You  train  me  to  oflFend  you  ;  get  you  in  : 
By  all  the  everlasting  gods,  I  '11  go. 

And    My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  to 

the  day. 
HtH,  No  more,  I  say. 

Enter  Cassandra. 

Cas.  Where  is  my  brother  Hector  ? 

And.  Here,  sister ;  arm'd,  and  bloody  in  intent : 


Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition, 
Pursue  we  him  on  knees ;  for  I  have  dream'd 
Of  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night 
Hath    nothing   been    but   shapes    and    forms    of 
slaughter. 

Cms.  O,  it  is  true. 

Ilect.  Ho  !  bid  my  trumpet  sound  ! 

Cas.  No  notes  of  sally,  for  the  heavens,  sweet 
brother. 

Hect.  Begone,  I  say  :  the  gods  have  heard  me 
swear. 

Cas.  The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and   peevish 
vows ; 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

And.  O  !  be  persuaded  :  Do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  just :  it  is  as  lawful. 
For  we  would  give  much,  to  use  violent  thefts. 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 

Cas.  It  is  the  purpose,  that  makes  strong  the 
vow ; 
But  vows,  to  every  purpose,  must  not  hold : 
Unarm,  sweet  Hector. 

Hect.  Hold  you  still,  I  say  ; 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate : 
Life  every  man  holds  dear;  but  the  dear  man 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life.— 

Enter  Troilus. 

How  now,  vounsr  man  ?  mean'st  thou  to  fisfht  to- 
day? 
And.  Cassandra,  call  mv  father  to  persuade. 

[Exit  Cas 
Hect.  No,  'faith,  young  Troilus ;  doff  thy  har- 
ness, youth, 
I  am  to-day  i'  the  vein  of  chivalry  : 
Let  glow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong. 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go;  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy 
I  '11  stand,  to-day,  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy. 

Tro.  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you, 
Which  better  fits  a  lion,  than  a  man. 

Hect.  What  vice  is  that,  good  Troilus  ?  chide 

me  for  it. 
Tro.  When  manv  times  the  captive  Grecians 
fall, 
Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  sword, 
You  bid  them  rise,  and  live. 
Hect.  0,  't  is  fair  play. 

Tro.  Fool's  play,  by  heaven,  Hector. 

Hect.  How  now  ?  how  now  ? 
Tro.  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods, 
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Let's  leave  the  hermit  jiity  with  our  rnotlier; 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on, 
Tlie  venoinVl  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords ; 
Bpur  them  to  ruthful  work,  ruin  them  from  ruth. 

Ilcct.  Fye,  savage,  fye  ! 

Tro.  Hector,  then  't  is  wars. 

Hcct.  Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight  to-day. 

Tro.  Who  should  withhold  nie  ? 
Xot  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mare 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire ; 
Not  Priannis  and  Hecuba  on  knees, 
Their  e^'es  o'ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears; 
Nor  you,  my  brother,  with  your  true  sword  drawn, 
Oppos'd  to  hinder  me,  should  stop  my  way. 
But  by  my  ruin. 

Re-enter  Cassandra,  with  Priam. 

Cat.  Lay  hold  upon  hira,  Priam,  hold  him  fast: 
He  is  thy  crutch  ;  now  if  thou  lose  thy  stay, 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee. 
Fall  all  together. 

Pri.  Come,  Hector,  come,  go  back : 

Thy  wife  hath  dream'd  ;  thy  mother  hath  had 

visions ; 
Cassandra  doth  foresee  ;  and  I  myself 
Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt. 
To  tell  thee — that  this  day  is  ominous  ; 
Therefore,  como  back. 

Hect.  .^neas  is  a-field  ; 

And  I  do  stand  engag'd  to  many  Greeks, 
Even  in  the  faith  of  valour,  to  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 

Pri.  Bui  thou  shall  not  go. 

Hcct.  I  must  not  break  my  faith. 
You  know  lue  dutiful ;  therefore,  dear  sir. 
Let  me  not  shame  respect ;  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  voice. 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Priam. 

Cas.  0  Priam,  yield  not  to  him. 

And.  Do  not,  dear  father. 

Hect.  Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  you : 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in. 

[Exit  And. 

Tro.  This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl 
Makes  all  these  bodements. 

Cas.  0  farewell,  dear  Hector. 

\jo6k,  how  thou  diest !  look,  how  thy  eye  turns 

pale ! 
Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents ! 
Hark,  how  Troy  roars !  how  Hecuba  cries  out ! 
How  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolours  forth  I 
Behold,  destruction,  frenzy,  and  amazement, 
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Like  witless  antics,  one  cnothor  meet. 
And  all  cry — Hector!  Hector's  dead!  0  Hector  1 
Tro.  Away  ! — Away  ' — 
Cas.  Farewell. — Yet,  soft ; — Hector,  I  take  my 
leave  : 
Thou  dost  thyself  and  all  our  Troy  deceive.  [Exit 
Hcct.  Y'^ou  are  amaz'd,  my  liege,  at  her  exclaim : 
Go  in,  and  cheer  the  town  :  we  '11  forth,  and  fight ; 
Do  deeds  worth  praise,  and  tell  you  them  at  night. 
Pri.  Farewell :  the  gods  with  safety  stand  about 
thee! 
[Exeunt  severally  Pri.  and  Hect.     Alarums. 
Tro.  They  are  at  it ;  hark !     Proud  Diomed, 
believe, 
I  come  to  lose  my  arm,  or  win  my  sleeve. 

As  Troilus  is  going  out,  enter,  from  the  other  side, 
Paxdarus. 

Pan.  Do  you  hear,  my  lord  ?  do  you  hear  ? 

Tro.  What  now  ? 

Pan.  Here  's  a  letter  from  yon'  poor  girl. 

Tro.  Let  me  read. 

Pan.  A  whoreson  phthisic,  a  whoreson  rascally 
phthisic  so  troubles  me,  and  the  foolish  fortune  of 
this  girl ;  and  what  one  thing,  what  another, 
that  I  shall  leave  you  one  o'  these  days:  And  1 
have  a  rheum  in  mine  eyes  too;  and  such  an 
ache  in  luy  bones,  that,  unless  a  man  were  cursed, 
I  cannot  tell  what  to  think  on  't. — What  eaya  she 
there  ? 

Tro.  Words,   words,   mere  words,  no   n;atter 
from  the  heart ;         [  Tearing  the  letter 
The  effect  doth  operate  another  way. — 
Go,  wind,  to  wind,  there   turn   and  change  to- 
gether.— 
My  love  with  words  and  errors  still  she  feeds ; 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds. 

[Exeunt  severally 

SCENE  Vf.— Between  Troy  and  the  Grecian 
Camp. 

Alarums  :  Excursions.     Enter  Thersites. 

Ther.  Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  one  an- 
other ;  I  '11  go  look  on.  That  dissembling  abomi- 
nable varlet,  Diomed,  has  got  that  same  scurvy 
doting  foolish  young  knave's  sleeve  of  Troy  there, 
in  his  helm  :  I  would  fain  see  them  meet ;  that 
that  same  3-oung  Trojan  ass,  that  loves  the  whore 
there,  might  send  that  Greekish  whoremasterly 
villain,  with  the  sleeve,  back  to  the  dissembling 
luxuiious  drab,  on  a  sleeveless  errand.     0'  the 
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Other  side,  The  policy  of  those  crafty  swearing 
rasnals, — that  stale  old  mouse-eaten  dry  cheese, 
Nestor  t  and  that  same  dog-fox,  Ulysses, — is  not 
proved  worth  a  blackuerry  : — They  set  me  up, 
11  policy,  that  mongrel  cur,  Ajax,  against  that 
I'lg  of  as  bad  a  kind,  Achilles  :  and  now  is  the 
eur  Aydx  prouder  than  the  cur  Achilles,  and  will 
not  arm  to-day  ;  whereupon  the  Grecians  begin 
to  proclaim  barbarism,  and  policy  grows  into  an 
.11  opinion.     Soft!  here  come  sleeve,  and  t'other. 

Enter  Diomedes,  Troiixs  following. 

Tro.  Fly  not ;  for,  shouldst  thou  take  the  river 
Styx, 
I  would  swim  after. 

Dio.  Thou  dost  miscall  retire  : 

[  do  not  fly  ;  but  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude: 
Have  at  thee  I 

Ther.  Hold  thy  whore,  Grecian  ! — now  for  thy 
whore,  Trojan ! — now  the  sleeve,  now  the  sleeve- 
less! \Exeunt  Tro.  and  l)io. ,Jif/hting. 

Enter  Hector. 

Hect.    What   art   thou,   Greek  ?    art   thou   for 
Hector's  match  i 
Art  thou  of  blood,  and  honour? 

Ther.  No,  no  : — I  am  a  rascal ;  a  scurvy  rail- 
ing knave;  a  very  filthy  rogue. 

Hect.  I  do  believe  thee ; — live.  [Exit. 

Ther.  God-a-mercy,  that  thou  wilt  believe  me : 
But  a  plague  break  thy  neck,  for  frighting  me  ! 
What 's  become  of  the  wenching  rogues  ?  I  think, 
they  have  swallowed  one  another :  I  would  laugh 
at  that  mii'acle.  Yet,  in  a  sort,  iecheiy  eats  itself. 
I  '11  seek  them.  [^Exit. 

SCENE  N.—The  Same. 
Enter  Diomedes  and  a  Servant. 

Dio.  Go,  go,   my  servant,   take   thou  Troilus' 
horse  ; 
Present  the  fair  steed  to  my  lady  Cressid  : 
Fellow,  commend  my  service  to  her  beauty  ; 
Tell  her,  I  have  chastis'd  the  amorous  Trojan, 
/^nd  an)  her  knight  by  proof. 

Serv.  I  go,  my  lord. 

[Exit  Serv. 

Enter  Agamemnon. 

Affam.  Renew,  renew  !  The  fierce  Polydamus 
Hath  beat  down  Menon :  bastard  Margarelon 


Hath  Doreus  prisoner ; 
And  stands  colossus-wise,  waving  his  beam, 
Upon  the  pashed  corse.s  of  the  kings 
Epistrophus  and  Cedius :  Polixenes  is  slain  ; 
Amphimachus,  and  Thbas,  deadly  hurt ; 
Pairoclus  ta'en,  or  slain  ;  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruis'd:  the  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers  ;  haste  we,  Diomed, 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all. 

Enter  Nestor. 

I^est.  Go,  bear  Patroclus'  body  to  Achilles; 
And  bid  the  snail-pac'd  Ajax  arm  for  shame. — 
There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field : 
Now  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse, 
And  there  lacks  work ;  anon,  he  's  there  afoot, 
And  there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  scaled  sculls 
Before  the  belching  whale ;  then  is  he  yonder, 
And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath : 
Here,   there,   and    every  .where,   he   leaves,    and 

takes ; 
Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite. 
That  what  he  will,  he  does ;  and  does  so  much. 
That  proof  is  call'd  impossibility. 

Enter  Ulysses. 

Uli/sa.    O,    courage,    courage,    princes !    great 

Achilles 
Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  vengeance : 
Patroclus'  wounds  have  rous'd  his  drowsy  blood, 
Together  with  his  maugJed  Myrmidons, 
That  noseless,  handless,  hack'd  and  chipp'd,  come 

to  him, 
Crying  on  Hector.     Ajax  hath  lost  a  friend, 
And   foams   at   mouth,   and   he   is   arm'd,   and 

at  it. 
Roaring  for  Troilus ;  who  hath  done  to-day 
Mad  and  fantastic  execution  ; 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself. 
With  such  a  careless  force,  and  forceless  care. 
As  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunning, 
Bade  him  win  all. 

Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Troilus  !  thou  coward  Trolius  !       [Exit, 
Dio.  Ay,  there,  there. 

iVfi/.  So,  so,  we  draw  together. 

Enter  Achilles. 

Achil.  Where  is  this  Hector ; 

Come,  come,  thou  boy-queller,  show  thy  face ; 
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Know  wliat  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angry. 
Hector !  where  's  Hector  ?  I  will  none  but  Hector. 

^Sxeunt. 

SCENE  XL— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Troilus,  thou  coward  Troiius,  show  thy 
head : 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  Troilus,  I  say  !  where  's  Troilus  ? 
Ajnx.  What  v.-ould'st  thou  ? 

Dio.  I  would  correct  him. 
Ajax.  Were  I  the  general,  thou  should'st  have 
my  office, 
Ero  that  correction  :•— Troilus,  I  say !  what,  Troilus ! 

Enter  Troilis. 

Tro.  O  traitor  Diomed ! — turn    thy  ftilse  face, 

thou  traitor. 
And  pay  thy  life  thou  ow'st  nie  for  my  Iiorse! 
Dio.  Ha!  art  thou  there? 
Ajax.  I  'i!  fight  with  him  alone  :  stand,  Diomed. 
Dio.  He  is  my  prize,  I  will  not  look  upon. 
Tro.  Come  both,  you  cogging  Greeks ;  have  at 

you  both.  \E.xeunt.i  fighting. 

Enter  Hector. 

Jfict.  Yea,  Troilus  ?  O,  well  fought,  my  young- 
est brotjier ' 

Enter  Achilles. 

Ach.il.  Now  do   I  see  thee :    Ha ! — Have  at 
thee,  Hector. 

Hect.  Pause,  if  tliou  wilt. 

Achil.  I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud  Trojan. 
Be  happv,  that  my  arras  are  out  of  use : 
Mv  rest  and  negligence  befriend  thee  now, 
But  thou  anon  shalt  hear  of  me  again  ; 
Till  when,  go  seek  thy  fortune.  [Exit. 

Hect.  Fare  thee  well : — 

I  would  have  been  mucli  more  a  fresher  man, 
Elad  I  e.vpected  thee. — How  now,  my  brother  ? 

Re-enter  Troilcs. 

Tro.  Ajax  hath  ta'en  JiJneas  :  Shall  it  be  ? 
No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heaven, 
He  shall  not  carry  him  ;  I  '11  be  taken  too. 
Or  bring  him  off: — Fate,  here  me  what  I  say  I 
I  reck  not  though  I  end  my  life  to-day.        [Exit. 
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Enter  one  in  sumptuous  Armour. 

Hect.  Stand,  stand,  thou   Greek ;    thou  art  a 
goodly  mark : — 
No  ?  wilt  thou  not  ? — I  like  thy  armour  well  • 
I  '1!  frush  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all, 
But  I  '11  be  master  of  it  : — Wilt  thou  not,  beast, 

abide  ? 
Why  then,  fly  on,  I  '11  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  \\l.—Tke  Same 

Enter  Achilles,  xoilh  Myrmidons. 

Achil.  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  Myrmi- 
dons ; 
Mark  what  I  s.ay.  —Attend  me  where  I  wheel : 
Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yourselves  in  breath 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found. 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about ; 
Tn  fellest  manner  execute  your  arms. 
Follow  me,  sirs,  and  mv  proceedings  eye  ; — 
It  is  decreed — Hector  the  great  must  die. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  Vni.-  -The  Same. 

Enter   Menelaus    and   Paris,  fighting :     then 

THERSITF.S. 

Ther.  The  cuckold,  and  the  cuckold-maker  are 
at  it :  Now,  bull!  now,  dog  !  'Loo,  Paris,  'loo! 
now  my  double-henned  sparrow  !  'loo,  Paris,  'loo ! 
The  bull  has  the  game  : — 'ware  horns,  ho ! 

[Exeunt  Paris  and  Men. 

Enter  Margarelon. 

Mar.  Turn,  slave,  and  fight. 

Ther.  What  art  thou  ? 

'Mar.  A  bastard  son  of  Priam's. 

Ther.  I  am  a  bastard  too  ;  I  love  bastards  ;  I 
am  a  bastard  begot,  b.astard  instructed,  bastard  in 
mind,  bastard  iu  valour,  in  every  thing  illegiti- 
mate. One  bear  will  not  bite  another,  and  where- 
fore should  one  bastard  ?  Take  heed,  the  quarrel  'a 
most  ominous  to  us :  if  the  son  of  a  whore  fight 
for  a  whore,  he  tempts  judgment :  Farewell,  bas- 
tard. 

Mar.  The  devil  take  thee,  coward        [Exeuit 

SCENE  IX.— Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Hector. 
JTect.  Most  putrified  core,  so  fair  without, 
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Tliy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  cost  thy  life. 
Now  is  my  day's  work  done ;    I  '11   take  good 

breath  ! 
Rest,  sword !  thou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death ! 
[Puts  off  hix  Helmet,  and  hangs  his  Shield 
behind  him. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Myrmidons. 

AMI.  Look,  Hector,  how  the  suu  begins  to 
set; 
now  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels : 
Even  with  the  vail  and  dark'ning  of  the  sun, 
To  close  the  day  up,  Hector's  life  is  done. 

Ilcct.  I  am  unarm'd ;  forego  this  vantage,  Greek. 
Achil.  Strike,  fellows,  strike  ;  this  is  the  man  I 
seek.  [Hect.  falls. 

So,  Ilion,  fall  thou  next !  now,  Troy,  sink  down  ; 
Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  sinews,  and  thy  bone. — 
On,  Myrmidons ;  and  cry  you  all  amain, 
"  Achilles  bath  the  mighty  Hector  slain." 

[A  Retreat  sounded. 
Hark  !  a  retreat  upon  our  Grecian  part. 

Myr.  The  Trojan  trumpets  sound  the  like,  my 

lord. 
Achil.  The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads 
the  earth, 
kn<\,  stickler  like,  the  armies  separate. 
My  half-supp'd  sword,  that  frankly  would  have 

fed, 
Pleas'd  \vith  this  dainty  bit,  thus  goes  to  bed. — 

[Sheaths  his  Sword. 
Come,  tie  his  body  to  my  liorse's  tail ; 
Along  the  field  I  will  the  Trojan  trail.      [Exeunt. 

SCEXE  X.—The  Same. 

Enter   Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menelacs,  Nestor, 
DiOMEDES,    and    Others,    marching.       Shouts 

within. 

Agam.  Hark  1  hark  !  what  shout  is  that  ? 

JVest.  Peace,  drums. 

[Within.]  Achilles ! 

Achilles!  Hector 's  slain  !  Achilles! 

Dio.  The   bruit   is — Hector  's   slain,   and    by 
Achilles. 

Ajiix.  If  it  be  so,  yet  bragless  let  it  be ; 
I  ire.it  Hector  was  as  good  a  man  as  he. 

Agam.  March  patiently  along  : — Let  one  be  sent 
I'o  pray  Achilles  see  us  at  our  tent. — - 
K  in  his  death  the  gods  have  us  befriended, 
Great  Tioy  is  ours,  and  our  sharp  wars  are  ended. 

[Exeunt,  marching. 


SCENE  XL— Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  jEseas  and  Trojans. 

^ne.  Stand,  ho !  yet  are  we  masters  of  the  field ; 
Never  go  home ;  here  starve  we  out  the  night. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  Hector  is  slain. 

All.  Hector  ?— The  gods  forbid  I 

Tro.  He 's  dead ;  and  at  the  murderer's  horse's 
tail. 
In  beastly  sort,  dragg'd  through  the  shameful 

field.— 
Frown  on,  you  heavens,  effect  your  rage  with 

speed  I 
Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  smile  at  Troy ' 
I  say,  at  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  on  ! 

^ne.  My  lord,  you  do  discomfort  all  the  host 
Tro.  You  understand  me  not,  that  tell  me  so 
I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death  ; 
But  dare  all  imminence,  that  gods  and  meu 
Address  their  dangers  in.     Hector  is  gonel 
Who  shall  tell  Piiam  so,  or  Hecuba ? 
Let  him,  that  will  a  screech-owl  aye  be  call'd, 
Go  in  to  Troy,  and  say  there — Hector's  dead  : 
There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone; 
Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives, 
Cold  statues  of  the  yout'n  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
Scare  Troy  out  of  itself.     But,  march,  away : 
Hector  is  dead ;  there  is  no  mord  to  say. 
Stay  yet ; — You  vile  abominable  tents, 
Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains, 
Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  dare, 
I  '11  through  and  through  you  ! — And  thou,  great- 

siz'd  coward ! 
No  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  hates ; 
I  '11  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still, 
That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy  thoughts. — 
Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy ! — with  comfort  go  : 
Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe. 

[Exeunt  .iEseas  and  Trojans. 

As  Troilcs  is  going  out,.enter,from  the  other  side. 
Pandarus. 

Pan.  But  hear  you,  hear  you. 

Tro.  Hence,  broker  lackey  !  ignomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name ! 

[Exit  Tro. 

Pan.  A  goodlv  med'cine  for  my  aching  bones! 
— O  world  !  world  !  world  !  thus  is  the  poor  agent 
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SCENE    XI. 


(k'f  piseJ !  0  traitors  and  bawds,  how  earnestly 
are  you  set  a'  work,  and  how  ill  requited  !  Why 
f.liould  our  endeavour  be  so  loved,  and  the  per- 
formance so  loathed  3  what  verse  for  it  ?  what  in- 
stance for  it! — Let  me  see: — 

Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sing, 
Till  he  hath  lost  his  honey,  and  his  sting  : 
And  being  once  subdued  in  armed  tail. 
Sweet  honey  and  sweet  notes  together  fail. — 
Good  traders  in  the  fleah,  set  this  in  your  painted 
cloth  fi. 
IU4 


As  many  as  be  here  of  pander's  hall, 
Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar's  fall : 
Or,  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  some  groans. 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  aching  bones. 
Brethren,  and  sisters,  of  the  hold-door  trade, 
Some  two  months  hence  my  will  shall  hero  be 

made : 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  ray  fear  is  tliis. — 
Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester  would  hiss  : 
Till  then  I  '11  sweat,  and  seek  about  for  eas«s ; 
And,  at  that  time,  bequeath  yon  my  diseaaea. 

\Exit 


NOTES  TO  TROILUiS  AND  ClIESSIDA. 


'  Orgulons,  i.e.,  proud,  disdaiBfiil. 

'  Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy. 

To  sperre,  or  spar,  from  the  old  Teutonic  word  Speren, 
signifies  to  shut  up  or  defend  by  bars. 

> And  hither  am  I  cojiie 


A  prologue  armed. 

The  speaker  of  the  prologue  was  to  be  habited  in  ar- 
mour, not,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "defying  the  audience,  in 
jonfidence  of  either  the  author's  or  actor's  abilities,  but 
merely  in  a  character  suited  to  the  subject,  in  a  dress  of 
war  before  a  warlike  play." 

*  Leaps  o''er  the  vaunt. 
Tliat  is,  the  avant,  what  went  before. 

8  S)ie '«  afoot  to  stay  behind  her  father. 

Calehas,  the  father  of  Cressida,  was  a  priest  of  Troy,  who 
being  sent  by  Priam  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  con- 
cerning the  event  of  the  war,  and  finding  that  the  Greeks 
would  obtain  the  victory,  he  deserted  to  them,  and  never 
returned  to  his  own  country. 

•  Between  our  Mum. 

Ilium  is  here  used  to  mean  the  royal  palace  of  Priam, 
bat  Mr.  Steevens  says  that  Ilium,  properly  speaking,  is  tho 
Dame  of  the  city ;  Troy,  that  of  the  country. 

'  Into  a  compassed  vrindow. 
That  is,  a  circular  or  bow-window. 

*  Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter  t 
Lifter  is  here  used  equivocally  to  mean  thief. 

>  Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements, 
Like  Perseus'  horse. 

Pegasus  is  the  only  flying-horse  that  we  hear  of  in  an- 
cient mythology,  and  ho  did  not  belong  to  Perseus,  but 
Bellcrophon.  But  Sliakcspeare  followed  the  author  of  The 
Destruction  of  Troy,  in  which  he  found  the  following  ac- 
count: — "  Of  the  blood  that  issued  out  (from  Medusa's 
head)  there  engendered  Pej^asus,  or  the  flying-horse.  By 
the  flying-horse  that  was  engendered  of  the  blood  issued 
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from- her  head,  is  nnderstood,  that  of  hei  riches  issuing  of 
that  realme,  he  (Perseus)  founded  and  made  a  ship,  named 
Pegase,  and  this  ship  was  likened  unto  a  horse  flying." 

'»  The  brize,  i.  e.,  the  gad  or  horse-fly. 

"  The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre. 

By  this  centre,  Ulysses  means  the  earth  itsclt  not  tho 
centre  of  ttie  earth.  According  to  the  Ptolemaic  system, 
the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  solar  system. 

"  Let  blockish  Jjax, 

Shakespeare  appears  to  have  confounded  Aja.^  Tolamo- 
nius  with  Ajax  Oileus.  Peruaps  he  was  led  into  this  error 
by  the  author  of  The  Destruction  of  Troy,  who,  in  describ- 
ing these  two  persons,  improperly  calls  Ajax  Oileus,  simply 
AJax,  as  the  more  eminent  of  tho  two. 

"The  plague  of  Greece  upon  tliee. 

Probably  an  allusion  to  tho  plague  supposed  to  bo  sent 
by  Apollo  on  the  Greek  army. 

"  An  assin^go,  i.  e.,  an  ass. 

>»  Ecery  titlie  soul,  ''mongti  mar^y  thousand  dismei. 

Dieme  is  tho  tithe  or  tenth,  fivery  tenth  among  many 
thousand  tenths. 

"  And,  for  an  old  aunt. 
Priam's  s.ster,  Hesionc,  whom  Heicules  gave  to  Tele- 
mon,  who  by  her  had  Ajax. 

"  Our  fire-brand  brotlur. 

Hecuba,  when  pregnant  with  Paris,  dreamed  she  would 
be  delivered  of  a  flaming  torch. 

"  The  soil  of  her  fair  rape. 

Rape  anciently  signified  the  carrying  away  of  a  female 
without  any  idea  of  personal  violence. 

"  Aristotle. 
Aristotle  was  not  born  until  382  years  be'bre  Christ,  and 
Troy  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  11S4  years  before  Christ  * 
so  that  the  poet  is  guilty  of  an  anachronism  of  more  tiian 
eight  hundred  years. 
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NOTES  TO  TROILUS  AND  CRESSID.V. 


•■  Mak<  that  demand  nf  the  proter. 
T!io  folio  reiuls,  to  thy  Creator.    The  quarto  1i»b,  nf  the 
proeer,  but  tlie  nienniiig  is,  I  tliiiik,  the  sumo.     Miiko  that 
doiii:ind  (i.  c,  wliy  thou  art  a  fool  i)  to  thy  Creator  who 
luUh  made  thcc  one. 

"  An  you  draw  bael'ward,  we  HI  put  you  t'  thefilU. 
TImt  is,  in  the  shafts.     FilU  is  h  word  nsed  in  some 
counties  for  thilla,  the  shafts  of  a  cart  or  waggon. 

"  A  I'ies  in  fee-farm. 
That  is,  a  prolonged  kiss,  a  kiss  of  unlimited  duration. 

''  As  true  as  steel,  as  planiage  to  the  moon. 
Ae  true  as  steel  is  an  old  proverbial  expression,  a  sword 
of  gooil  steel  being  a  weapon  on  which  its  owner  could 
rely.  PUintage  probably  means  vegetation,  plants  of  any 
kind,  and  the  allusion  is  to  the  common  opinion  of  the 
influence  which  the  moon  was  supposed  to  possess  over 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 

"  That  man— how  dearly  ever  parted. 
However  excellently  endowed. 

^  Who^  in  his  circumstance. 
That  is,  in  liie  detail  or  circumduction  of  his  argument. 

"  '  7"  w  known,  AchiUes,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam'' s  daughters. 

i'oiycciia,  in  the  act  of  marrying  whom  he  was  aftcr- 
vnnlfl  killed  by  Paris. 
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"  77m'  Ucnded  hnight,  half  Trojan,  and  half  Greek. 
AJBX  and  Hector  were  cousins,  Ajax  being  the  son  of 
Uesionc,  the  sister  of  Priam  and  aunt  of  Uector. 

"  Or  else  a  breath. 

A  bro-ithing,  a  friendly  encounter  jnst  sufficient  to  make 
the  combatants  pant  with  their  exertion. 

"  Nor  dignifea  an  impair  thought  with  breath. 
Does  not  utter  an  immature  or  unsuitable  tlioughL 

"  Most  imperious  Agamemnon. 
Imperious  and  imperial  had  the  same  meaning. 

"  The  noble  Menelaus. 

Menelans  would  scarcely  apply  tlie  epithet  nobU,  to  him- 
self; Mr.  Bitson  supposes  that  tliis  sentence  should  be 
spoken  by  ^neas. 

»  /  shall  forestall  thee,  lord  Vlysset,  thou. 

By  the  utterance  of  this  line  aa  it  stands,  Acliillca  would 
evidently  insult  Ulysses.  Should  we  not  read,  tliough  for 
thouf 

s*  Vou  ruinous  butt ;  you  whoreson  indistinguishable  cur. 

This  is  said  in  allusion  to  the  deformity  of  Thcrsites ; 
he  is  called  a  ruinous  butt,  on  account  of  his  graccleas 
and  lump-like  fijrnre  ;  and  indistinguishable,  brw"''.'*  '-.r 
is  of  on  unnatural  and  undetorminalo  shn;-' 
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nrinUiitts. 


r  N  Coriolamis,  Julius  Coesar,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  the  Roman  tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  the 
poet  introduces  his  readers  to  a  new  mode  of  life  and  feeling;  times  past  are  revivified,  the  heroes 
of  the  elder  ages  of  the  world  recalled  from  their  oblivious  graves,  ruined  cities  rebuilt,  and  Rome,  in 
all  its  ancient  glory,  with  its  palaces,  columns,  and  statues,  its  walks  and  fountains,  its  patricians  and 
its  people,  appear  as  on  some  magic  orb  before  us.  The  busy  hum  of  life  is  over  all,  and  the  heroes 
of  Plutarch  seem  to  live  and  breathe  again  ;  and  we  analyze  their  actions  and  penetrate  their  motives, 
as  critically  as  if  they  were  no  more  remote  from  us  than  Cromwell  or  Napoleon.  The  great  poet 
throws  a  bridge  over  time,  and  brings  us  face  to  face  with  antiquity  ;  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  with 
Shakespeare's  Roman  dramas ;  he  has  given  us  better  and  far  more  accurate  pictures  of  life  in  the 
eternal  city — 

"  That  sat  on  her  seven  hills 
And  from  her  tlirone  of  beauty  ruled  the  world," 

than  he  has  done  of  the  early  history  of  his  own  country.  Coriolanus,  Antony,  Brutus,  Caesar,  and 
Cassius,  are  all  poetical  Daguerreotypes,  in  which  it  is  almost  difficult  to  say  whether  poetry  or 
history  are  most  indebted  to  our  bard. 

Coriolanus  is  perhaps  the  least  interesting  of  the  three  tragedies  I  have  named :  it  displays  less 
variety  of  character  than  is  contained  in  Julius  Ccesar,  and  less  beauty  and  poetry  than  the  story  of 
the  Roman  Antony  and  his  voluptuous  Egyptian  queen.  Its  popularity  upon  the  modem  stage  is 
partially  attributable  to  the  excellence  of  the  late  John  Kemble  in  the  character  of  the  unbending 
Marciiis,  whose  perfect  identification  of  himself  with  it,  made  this  tragedy  i.ttractive  at  the  theatre; 
and  has,  since  his  time,  roused  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  other  tragedians,  who  have  courted  comparisop 
with  Kemble  in  a  character  for  which  nature  had  eminently  fitted  him. 

This  tragedy,  says  Mr.  Malone,  "  comprehends  a  period  of  about  four  years,  commencing  with 
the  secession  to  the  Mans  Sacer,  in  the  year  of  Rome,  262,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Coriolanus,. 
A.u.c.  266."  It  is  attributed  to  the  year  1608  or '9,  and  the  historical  events  are  copied  with  singu- 
lar fidelity,  and  even  some  of  the  language  borrowed  from  The  Life  of  Coriolanus,  in  Plutarch. 
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JfERSONS    REPKESENTED. 


C'Airs  ^Iarcics  CoRiOLANns,  a  Roman  Patrician. 

Apjtcars,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  4;  sc.  5;  sc.  6;  sc.  8;  sc.  9.    Act 

il.  BO.  1 ;  so.  2  ;  BC.  8.    Act  III.  so.  1 ;  so.  2 ;  sc.  3.    Act 

IV.  80. 1 ;  80.  4;  so.  5.    Act  V.  bo.  2 ;  so.  3 ;  bc.  5. 

CoMiNius,  the  Roman  General. 
Appears,  Act  I.  so.  1 ;  so.  6 ;  sc.  9.    Act  II.  so.  1 ;  ec.  2. 
Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2  ;  so.  8.     Act  IV.  so.  1 ;  sc.  6.     Act 

V.  BC.    1. 

Titus  IjWitws,  joined  with  Cominius  i7i  the 

Command. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  1 ;  so.  4;  sc.  5;  so.  7;  so.  fl.     Act  II. 

sc.  1.    Act  III.  so.  1. 

Menenius  Agrippa,  Friend  to  Coriolainis. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  so.  2;  bo.  8.    Act  III. 
so.  1 ;  so.  2 ;  sc.  S.    Act  IV.  bo.  1 ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  6.    Act  V. 
BC.  1 ;  so.  2 ;  so.  4. 

SiciNius  Velutus,  a  Tribune  of  the  People. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  1.    Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  so.  2;  so.  3.    Act  III. 

BC.  1 ;  so.  3.    Act  IV.  80.  2  ;  sc.  6.    Act  V.  so.  1 ;  sc.  4. 

Junius  Bkutus,  also  a  Tribune. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  II.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2 ;  so.  3.    Act  III. 

90. 1 ;  sc.  3.    Act  IV.  so.  2 ;  sc.  H.    Act  V.  so.  1. 

YouNO  Marcius,  Son  to  Coriolanus. 
Appears,  Act  V.  so.  8. 

NiCANOR,  a  Roman  in  the  service  of  the  Volcians. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc  8. 


A  Roman  Herald. 
Appears,  Act  II.  so.  1. 


TuLLUs  AuFiDins,  General  of  the  Voices. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  8 ;  so.  10.    Act  IV.  so.  6 ;  sa  7 

Act  V.  sc.  2 ;  so.  3 ;  so.  5. 

Lieutenant  to  Aufidius. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  so.  7. 

Conspirators  with  Auficlius. 

Appear,  Act  V.  sc.  5. 

Adrian,  a  Volcian  Citizen. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  so.  3. 

Two  Volcian  Guards. 
Appear,  Act  V.  so.  2. 

Volumnia,  Mother  to  Coriolanus. 

Appears,  Act  l.sc.Z.    Act  II.  so.  1.    Actlll.  so.  2.    Act  17. 

so.  1 ;  80.  2.     Act  V.  so.  3 ;  so.  4. 

ViRGiLiA,  Wife  to  Coriolanus. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3.    Act  II.  sc.  1.    Act  IV.  sc.  1.    Act 

V.  BO.  2  ;  sc.  4. 

Valeria,  Friend  to  Virgilia. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3.     Act  II.  sc.  1.    Act  IV.  sc.  1.    Ad 

V.  BO.  3 ;  80.  4. 

Roman  and  Volcian  Senators,  Patricians  and 
Soldiers,  Ladies,  .^Fdiles,  Lictors,  Citizens, 
Messengers,  Servants,  a  id  other  Attendants. 

SCENE, — Partly  in  Ro.vie,   ana  2^cLrlly  in   the 
Territories  of  the  Volcians  and  Antiaies. 
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Cniiiliinii0. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I.— Rome.    A  Street. 

Eater  a    Company   of  mutinous   Citizens,  with 
Staves,  Clubs,  and  other  Weapons. 

].s/  Cit.  Before  we  proceed  any  further,  hear 
roe  spoak. 

Cit.  Speak,  speak.     [Several  speaking  at  once. 

\st  Cit.  You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die,  than 
to  famish  ? 

Cit.  Resolved,  resolved. 

\st  Cit.  First  you  know,  Caius  Marcius  is  chief 
enemy  to  the  people. 

Cit.  We  know  't,  we  know  't. 

\st  Cit.  Let  us  kill  him,  and  we  'II  have  corn 
at  our  own  price.     Is  't  a  verdict  ? 

Cit.  No  more  talking  on  't ;  let  it  be  done : 
away,  away. 

Ind  Cit.  One  word,  good  citizens. 

1st  Cit.  We  are  accounted  poor  citizens ;  the 
patricians,  good :  What  authority  surfeits  on, 
would  relieve  us :  If  they  would  yield  us  but  the 
superfluity,  while  it  were  wholesome,  we  might 
guess,  they  relieved  us  humanely  ;  but  they  think, 
we  are  too  dear :  the  leanness  that  afflicts  us,  the 
abjoctness  of  our  misery,  is  as  an  inventory  to 
particularize  their  abundance  ;  our  suflferance  is  a 
gain  to  them. — Let  us  revenge  this  with  our 
pikes,  ere  we  become  rakes :  for  the  gods  know, 
I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread,  not  in  thirst  for 
revenge. 

Ind  Cit.  Wculd  you  proceed  especially  against 
Caius  Marcias? 

Cit.  Against  him  first ;  he 's  a  very  dog  to  the 
commonalty. 

Ind  Cit.  Consider  you  what  services  he  has 
lone  for  his  country  ? 


\sl  Cit.  Very  well;  and  could  be  content  to 
give  him  good  report  for  't,  but  that  he  pays  him- 
self with  being  proud. 

2nd  Cit.  Nay,  but  speak  not  maliciously. 

\st  Cit.  I  say  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done 
famously,  he  did  it  to  that  end :  though  soft,  con- 
scienc'd  men  can  be  content  to  say,  it  was  for  his 
country,  he  did  it  to  please  his  mother,  and  to  be 
partly  proud ;  which  he  is,  even  to  the  altitude  of 
his  virtue. 

Ind  Cit.  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature, 
you  account  a  vice  in  him :  You  must  in  no  way 
say,  he  is  covetous. 

\st  Cit.  If  I  must  not,  I  need  not  be  barren  of 
accusations ;  he  hath  faults,  with  surplus,  to  tire 
in  repetition.  \_Shouts  ■withini\  What  shouts 
are  these?  The  other  side  o'  the  city  is  risen: 
Why  stay  we  prating  here  ?  to  the  Capitol. 

Cit.  Come,  come. 

\st  Cit.  Soft,;  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Menenius  Agrippa. 

2nd  Cit.  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa ;  one  that 
hath  always  loved  the  people. 

\st  Cit.  He  's  one  honest  enough :  'Would,  all 
the  rest  were  so  ! 

Men.  What  work's,  my  countrymen,  in  hand? 
Where  go  you 
With  bats  and  clubs?     The  matter?     Speak,  I 
pray  you. 

\st  Cit.  Our  business  is  not  unknown  to  the 
senate;  they  have  had  inkling,  this  fortnight, 
what  we  intend  to  do,  which  now  we'll  show  'em 
in  deeds.  They  say,  poor  sjitors  have  strong 
breaths ;  they  shall  know,  wf  have  strong  arms 

too. 
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Men.  Why,  masters,  my  good  friends,  mine 
liunest  neighbours, 
Will  you  undo  you'rselves  ? 

1st  Cil.  We  cannot,  sir,  we  a-e  undone  already. 

Men.  I  tell  you,  friends,  most  charitable  care 
Have  tlic  patricians  of  you.     For  your  wants, 
Vour  suffering  in  this  dearth,  you  may  as  well 
Strike  at  the  heaven  with  vour  staves,  as  lift  them 
Against  Ihe  Konian  state;  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten. thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment :  For  the  dearth, 
The  gods,  not  tlie  patricians,  make  it ;  and 
V"our  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help.   Alack, 
Vou  are  tianaported  by  calamity 
Tliithor  where  more  attends  you  ;  and  you  slander 
The  helms  o'  ibo  state,  who  care  for  you  like 

fathers. 
When  you  curse  tho.Ji  as  enemies. 

1st  Cit.  Care  for  us !— True,  indee.! !— They 
ne'er  cared  for  us  yst.  Suffer  us  to  famish,  and 
their  store-houses  cra'.amed  with  grain ;  make 
edicts  for  usurj',  to  support  usurers :  repeal  daily 
any  wholesome  act  estiblished  against  the  rich  ; 
and  provide  more  piercing  statutes  dail}',  to  chain 
op  and  restrain  the  poor.  If  the  wars  eat  us  not 
U[>,  they  will ;  and  there  's  all  the  love  they  bear 
us. 

Mfii.  Either  you  must 
Confess  vourselves  wondrous  malicious. 
Or  be  aceus'd  of  folly.     I  shall  tell  you 
A  pretty  tale;  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it; 
But,  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 
To  scale  't  a  little  more. 

\st  Cit.  Well,  I'll  hear  it,  sir:  yet  you  must 
not  think  to  fob  off  our  disgrace  with  a  tale :  but, 
an  't  please  you,  deliver. 

Men.  There  was  a  time  when  all  the  body's 
members 
Rebell'd  against  the  belly  ;  thus  aceus'd  it : — 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain 
r  the  midst  o'  the  body,  idle  and  inactive, 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 
Lik"^  labour  with  the  rest ;  where  the  other  instru- 
ments' 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel. 
And,  mutually  participate,'  did  minister 
Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common 
Of  the  whole  body.     The  belly  answered, — 

\sl  Cil.  Well,  sir,  what  answer  made  the  belly? 

Men.  Sir,  I  shall  tell  you. — With  a  kind  of 
srnile, 
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Which  ne'er  came  from  the  lungs,  but  even  thus, 

(For,  look  3-ou,  I  may  make  the  belly  smile. 

As  well  as  speak,)  it  tauntingly  replied 

To  the  discontented  members,  the  mutinous  parts 

That  envied  his  receipt ;  even  so  most  fitly 

As  you  malign  our  senators,  for  that 

They  are  not  such  as  3'ou, 

1st  Cil.                   Youi  belly's  answer:  WliAt! 
The  kingly-crowned  head,  the  vigilant  eye, 
The  counsellor  heart,  the  arm  our  soldier, 
Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter. 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabric,  if  that  they 

Men.  What  then  ?— 

'Fore  me,  this  fellow  speaks  1: — what  then  ?  what 
then  ? 

1st  Cit.  Should  by  the  cormorant  belly  be  re- 
strain'd. 
Who  is  the  sink  o'  the  body, 

Men.  Well,  what  then  1 

Ist  Cit.  The  former  agents,  if  they  did  complain 
What  could  the  belly  answer? 

Men.  I  will  tell  you  ; 

If  you  '11  bestow  a  small  (of  what  you  have  little,) 
Patience,  a  while,  you'll  hear  the  belly's  answer. 

Isl  Cit.  You  are  long  about  it. 

Men.  Note  me  this,  good  friend  ; 

Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate. 
Not  rash  like  his  accusers,  and  thus  answer'd. 
"True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends,"  quoth  he, 
"  That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first, 
Which  you  do  live  upon  :  and  fit  it  is ; 
Because  I  am  the  storediouse,  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body  :  But  if  you  do  remember, 
I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart, — to  the  seat  o'  the 

brain  ; 
And,  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man, 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins, 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live :  And  though  that  all  at  once, 
You,  my  good  friends,"  (this  says  the  belly,)  mark 
me, — 

1st  Cit.  Ay,  sir;  well,  well. 

Men.  "  Though  all  at  once  cannot 

See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each ; 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flour  of  all, 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran."     What  say  you 
to  't? 

1st  Cil.  It  was  an  answer:  How  apply  you  this  ? 

Men.  The  senators  of  Rome  are  this  good  belly, 
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And  you  the  mutinous  members :  For  examine 
Their    counsels,   and   their   cares;    digest    things 

riglitlj, 
Touching  the  weal  o'  the  common  ;  3-ou  shall  find, 
No  public  benefit  which  you  receive. 
Out  it  proceeds,  or  comes,  from  them  to  you. 
And    no  vij  from   yourselves. — What  do  you 

think  ? 
Vou,  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly  ? — 

1st  Cit.  I  the  great  toe  ?     Why  the  great  toe? 
Men.  For  that  being  one  o'  the  lowest,  basest, 

poorest, 
Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  go'st  foremost : 
Thou  rascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood,  to  run 
Lead'st  first  to  win  some  vantage. — 
But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs  ; 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle, 
The  one  side  must  have  bale. — Hail,  noble  Marcius! 

Enler  Caius  Marcius. 

Mar.  Thanks. — What 's  the  matter,  you  dissen- 

tious  rogues. 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion. 
Make  yourselves  scabs  ? 

1st  Cit.  We  have  ever  your  good  word. 

M(ir.  He  that  will  give  good  words  to  thee, 

will  flatter 
Beneath  abhorring. — What  would  you  have,  you 

curs, 
That  like  nor  peace,  nor  war  ?  the  one  affrights 

you. 
The  other  makes  you  proud.     He  that  trusts  you, 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares ; 
Where  fo.xes,  geese :  You  are  no  surer,  no, 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice, 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.     Your  virtue  is. 
To  make  him  worthy,  whose  offence  subdues  him, 
And  curse  that  justice  did  it.'     Who  deserves 

greatness. 
Deserves  your  hate  :  and  your  aflections  are 
A  sick  jnan's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.     He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead, 
.\nd  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.     Hang  ye ! 

Trust  ye  ? 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind ; 
And  call  him  noble,  that  was  now  your  hate, 
Uim  vile,  that  was  your  garland.     What  's  the 

matter. 
That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city 
You  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  who, 
Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 


Would  feed  on  one  another  ? — Wliat's  their  seek- 
ing ? 
3fen.  For  corn  at  their  own  rates  ;    whereof 

they  say. 
The  city  is  well  stor'd. 

Mar.  Hang  'em  !    They  say  ? 

They  '11  sit  by  the  fire,  and  presume  to  know 
What 's  done  i'  the  Capitol :  who  's  like  to  rise. 
Who  thrives,   and  who  declines :   side  factions, 

and  give  out 
Conjectural  marriages  ;  making  parties  strong. 
And  feebling  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking, 
Below  their  cobbled    shoes.      They  say,   there  's 

grain  enough  ? 
Wovdd  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth. 
And  let  me  use  my  sword,  I  'd  make  a  quarry 
With  thousands  of  these  quarter'd  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pick  my  lance.^ 

Men.   Nav,  these  are   almost  thoroughly  per- 
suaded ; 
For  though  abundantly  they  lack  discretion. 
Yet  are  they  passing  cowardly.     But,  I  beseech 

you. 
What  says  the  other  troop  ? 

Mar.  They  are  di.s.solv'd  :  Hang  'em! 

They   said    they   were    an-hungry  ;    sigh'd    forOi 

proverbs ; — 
That,  hunger  broke  stone  walls  ;  that,  dogs  must 

eat ; 
That,  meat  was  made  for  mouths  ;  that,  the  godj 

sent  not 
Corn  for  the  rich  men  only : — With  these  shreds 
They  vented  their  cotnplainiDgs  ;  which  being  an- 

swer'd. 
And  a  petition  granted  them,  a  strange  one, 
(To  break  the  heart  of  generosity.' 
And  make  bold  power  look  pale,)   they  threw 

their  caps 
As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o'  the 

moon. 
Shouting  their  emulation. 

3Ien.  What  is  granted  them  1 

Mar.   Five    tribunes,   to   defend   their   vulgar 

wisdoms. 
Of  their  own  choice  :  One's  Junius  Brutus, 
Sicinius  Velutus,  and  I  know  not — 'Sdeath  ! 
The  rabble  should  have  first  unroofd  the  city, 
Ere  so  prevail'd  with  me :  it  will  in  time 
Win  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater  themoa 
For  insurrections  arguing. 

Men.  This  is  strange. 

Mar.  Go,  get  you  home  you  fragments. 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Where  's  Caius  Marcius? 
Mar.  Here  :  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Mi'fS.  The  news  is,  sir,  the  Voices  are  in  arms. 
ifar.  I  am    glad   on 't ;    then   we  sliall   liave 
means  to  vent 
Our  musty  superfluity  :--See,  our  best  elders. 

fJuter  CoMiNius,  Titus  Laistius,  and  other  Sena- 
tors ;  Junius  Brutus,  and  Sicinius  Velutus. 

\8t  Sen.  Marcius,  't  is  true,  tliat  you  have  lately 
told  us ; 
The  Voices  are  in  arms.* 

Mar.  They  have  a  leader, 

TuUus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  to  't. 
I  sin  in  envying  his  nobility  : 
And  were  I  any  thing  but  what  I  am, 
T  would  wish  me  only  he. 

Com.  You  have  fought  together. 

Mar.  Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  ears, 
and  he 
Upon  my  party,  I  'd  revolt,  to  make 
Only  my  wars  with  him  :  he  is  a  lion 
That  I  am  proud  to  hunt. 

\st  Sen.  Then,  worthy  Marcius, 

Attend  upon  Cominius  to  these  wars. 

Com.  It  is  your  former  promise. 

Mar.  Sir,  it  is  ; 

And  I  am  constant. — Titus  Lartius,  thou 
Shalt  see  me  once  more  strike  at  Tullus'  face  : 
What,  art  thou  stiff  ?  staud'st  out  ? 

Tit.  No,  Caius  Marcius  ; 

I  'II  lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  fight  with  the  other, 
Ere  stay  behind  this  business. 

Men.  '  0,  true  bred ! 

\st  Sen.  Your  company  to  the  Capitol ;  where, 
I  know, 
Our  greatest  friends  attend  us. 

Tit.  Lead  you  on  : 

Follow,  Cominius ;  we  must  follow  you  ; 
Right  worthy  you  priority. 

Com.  Noble  Lartius  I 

1st  Sen.  Hence  !  to  your  homes,  be  gone. 

[To  the  Citizens. 

Mar.  Nay,  let  them  follow  : 

The  Voices  have  much  coin;    take   these   rats 

thither, 
To  gnaw  their  garcers  ; — Worshipful  mutineers, 
Your  valour  puts  well  forth  :  pray,  follow. 

\£reuni  .Senators,  Com.,  Mar.,  Tit.,  and 

Me!J.     Citizens  steal  away. 
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Sic.  Was  ever  man  so  proud  as  is  this  Marcius  1 

Bru.  He  has  no  equal. 

Sic.  When  we  were  chosen   tribunes  for  the 
people, 

Bru.  Mark'd  you  his  lip,  and  eyes  ? 

Sic.  Nay,  but  his  taunts 

Bru.  Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird 
the  gods.' 

Sic.  Be-mock  the  modest  moon. 

Bru.  The   present  wars   devour   him  :    he  ia 
grown 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant. 

Sic.  Such  a  nature. 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Whicli  he  treads  on  at  noon  :  But  I  do  wonder 
His  insolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded 
TJnder  Cominius. 

Bru.  Fame,  at  the  which  he  aims — 

In  whom  already  he  is  well  grac'd, — cannot 
Better  be  held,  nor  more  attain'd,  than  by 
A  place  below  the  first :  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man  ;  and  giddy  censure 
Will  then  cry  out  of  Marcius,  "  O,  if  he 
Had  borne  the  business  !" 

Sic.  '  Besides,  if  things  go  well 

Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius,  shall 
Of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius.' 

Bru.  Come : 

Half  all  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Marcius, 
Though  Marcius  earn'd  them  not ;    and  all    hia 

faults 
To  Marcius  shall  be  honours,  though,  indeed, 
In  aught  he  merit  not. 

Sic.  Let 's  hence,  and  hear 

How  the  dispatch  is  made ;  and  in  what  foshion, 
More  than  in  singularity,  he  goes 
Upon  his  present  action. 

Bru.  Let 's  along.         \Exeunt 

SCENE  XL— Corioli.     The  Senate-House. 
Enter  Tullus  Aufidius,  and  certain  Senators. 

\st  Sen.  So,  3-our  opinion  is,  Aufidius, 
That  they  of  Rome  are  enter'd  in  our  counsels. 
And  know  how  we  proceed. 

Auf.      ,  Is  it  not  yours  ? 

What  ever  hatli  been  thought  on  in  this  state. 
That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act  ere  Rome 
Had  circumvention  ?     'T  is  not  four  days  gone, 
Since  I  heard   thence ;   these  are  the  words :    I 
think. 
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I  have  the  letter  here  ;  yes,  here  it  is  :       [Reads. 
"  They  have  press'd  a  power,  but  it  is  not  known 
Whether  for  east  or  west :  The  aearth  is  great ; 
The  people  mutinous  :  and  it  is  rumour'd, 
Cominius,  Marcius  your  old  enemy, 
(Who  is  of  Rome  worse  hated  than  of  you,) 
And  Titus  Lartius,  a  most  valiant  Roman, 
These  three  lead  on  this  preparation 
Whither  'i  is  bent :  most  likely,  't  is  for  you  : 
Consider  of  it." 

1st  Sen,  Our  army  's  in  the  field  : 
We  never  yet  m^de  doubt  but  Rome  was  ready 
To  answer  us. 

Atif.  Nor  did  you  think  it  folly. 

To  keep  your  great  pretences  veil'd,  till  when 
They  needs  must  show  themselves  ;  which  in  the 

hatching. 
It  seem'd,  appear'd  to  Rome.     By  the  discovery. 
We  shall  be  shorten'd  in  our  aim  ;  which  was. 
To  take  in  many  towns,'  ere,  almost,  Rome 
Should  know  we  were  afoot. 

2nd  Sen.  Noble  Aufidius, 

Take  your  commission ;  hie  you  to  your  bands  : 
Lot  us  alone  to  guard  Corioli : 
If  they  set  down  before  us,  for  the  remove 
Bring  up  your  army  ;  but,  I  think,  you  '11  find 
They  have  not  prepar'd  for  us. 

Auf.  O,  doubt  not  that ; 

I  speak  from  certainties.     Nay,  more. 
Some  parcels  of  their  powers  are  forth  already, 
And  only  hitherward.     I  leave  your  honours. 
If  we  and  Caius  Marcius  chance  to  meet, 
'T  is  sworn  between  us,  we  shall  ever  strike 
Till  one  can  do  no  more. 

All.  The  gods  assist  you  ! 

Auf.  And  keep  your  honours  safe ! 

1st  Sen.  Farewell. 

2nd  Sen.  Farewell. 

All.  Farewell,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Marcius' 
Souse. 

Enter  Volumnia,  and  Virgilia  :  They  sit  down 
en  two  low  Stools,  and  sew. 

Vol.  I  pray  you,  daughter,  sing ;  or  express 
\  ourself  in  a  more  comfortable  sort :  If  my  son 
were  my  husband,  I  should  freelier  i-ejoice  in  that 
absence  wherein  he  won  honour,  than  in  the  em- 
bracements  of  bis  bed,  where  he  would  show  most 
love.  When  yet  he  was  but  tender-bodied,  and 
<he  only  son  of  my  womb  ;    when  youth  with 


comeliness  plucked  all  gaze  his  way;  when,  for  a 
day  of  king's  entreaties,  a  mother  should  not  sell 
him  an  hour  from  her  beholding;  I, — considering 
how  honour  would  become  such  a  person  ;  that  it 
was  no  better  than  picture-like  to  hang  by  tlie 
wall,  if  renown  made  it  not  stir, — was  pleased  to 
let  him  seek  danger  where  he  was  like  to  find 
fame.  To  a  cruel  war  I  sent  him  ;  from  whence 
he  returned,  his  brows  bound  with  oak.  I  tell 
thee,  daughter,^ — I  sprang  not  more  in  joy  at  first 
hearing  he  was  a  man-child,  than  now  in  first 
seeing  he  had  proved  himself  a  man. 

Vir.  But  had  he  died  in  the  business,  madam  ? 
how  then  ? 

Vol.  Then  his  good  report  should  have  been 
my  son;  I  therein  would  have  found  issue.  Hero 
me  profess  sincerely  : — Had  I  a  dozen  sons, — each 
in  my  love  alike,  and  none  less  dear  than  thino 
and  my  good  Marcius, — I  had  rather  had  eleven 
die  nobly  for  their  country,  than  one  voluptuously 
surfeit  out  of  action. 

Enter  a  Gentlewoman. 

Gent.  Madam,  the  lady  Valeria  is  come  to  visit 
you. 

Vir.  'Beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  retire  my- 
self. 

Vol.  Indeed,  you  shall  not. 
Methinks,  I  hear  hither  your  husband's  drum  ; 
See  him  pluck  Aufidius  down  by  the  hair; 
As  children  from  a  bear,  the  Voices  shunning  him : 
Methinks,  I  see  him  stamp  thus,  and  call  thus, — 
"  Come  on,  you  cowards,  you  were  got  in  fear, 
Though  you  were  born  in  Rome :"  His  bloody 

brow 
With  his  mail'd  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he  goes; 
Like  to  a  harvest-man,  that 's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire. 

Vir.  His  bloody  brow  !  O,  Jupiter,  no  blood  ! 

Vol.  Away,  you  fool !  it  more  becomes  a  man. 
Than  gilt  his  trophy  :  The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  swords'  contending. — Tell  Valeria, 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome.  [E.cit  Gent. 

Vir.  Heavens  bless  my  lord  from  fell  Aufidius  1 

Vol.  He'll  beat  Aufidius'  head  below  his  knee. 
And  tread  upon  his  neck. 

lie-enter  Gentlewoman,  with  Valeria  and  her 

Usher. 

Val.  My  ladies  both,  crood  day  to  you. 
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Vol.  Sweet  rnrid.im, 

Vir.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship. 

Val.  IIow  do  you  both  ?  you  are  manifest 
house-keepers.  What,  are  you  sewing  here !  A 
fine  spot,  in  good  f'aiili. — IIow  does  your  little 
son  ? 

y^ir.  I  thank  your  ladyship ;  well,  good  madam. 

Vol.  He  had  rather  see  the  swords,  and  lie;u-  a 
drum,  than  look  upon  his  schoolmaster. 

Val.  O'  my  word,  the  father's  son  :  I  '11  swear, 
't  is  a  very  pretty  boy.  O'  my  troth,  I  looked  u]ion 
him  o'  \Yeduesday  half  an  hour  together :  he  has 
such  a  confirmed  countenance.  I  saw  him  run 
after  a  gilded  butterfly;  and  when  he  caught  it, 
he  let  it  go  again  ;  and  after  it  again  ;  and  over 
and  over  he  comes,  and  up  again  ;  catched  it 
ajrain  :  or  whether  his  fall  enraged  him,  or  how 
't  was,  he  did  so  set  his  teeth,  and  tear  it ;  O,  I 
warrant,  how  he  mammocked  it  1 

Fti/.  One  of  his  father's  moods. 

Val.  Indeed  la,  't  is  a  noble  child. 

Vir.  A  crack,  madam.'" 

Vul.  Come,  lay  aside  your  stitchery  ;  I  must 
have  you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this  after- 
Doon. 

Vir.  No,  good  madam;  I  will  not  out  of  doors. 

Val.  Not  out  of  doors  ! 

Vol.  She  shall,  she  shall. 

Vir.  Indeed,  no,  by  your  patience :  I  will  not 
over  the  threshold,  till  my  lord  return  from  the 
wars. 

Val.  Fye,  you  confine  yourself  most  unreason- 
ably :  Come,  you  must  go  visit  the  good  lady  that 
lies  in. 

Vir.  1  will  wish  her  speedy  strength",  and  visit 
her  with  my  prayers;  but  I  cannot  go  thither. 

Vol.  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Vir.  'T  is  not  to  save  labour,  nor  that  I  want 
live. 

Val.  You  would  be  another  Penelope  :  yet, 
they  say,  all  the  yarn  she  spun,  in  Ulysses'  ab- 
sence, did  but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Come ; 
I  would,  your  cambric  were  sensible  as  your  finger, 
tiliat  you  might  leave  pricking  it  for  pity.  Come, 
you  shall  go  with  us. 

Vir.  No,  good  madam,  pardon  me ;  indeed,  I 
will  not  forth. 

Val.  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me ;  and  I  '11  tell  you 
Dxcellent  news  of  your  husband. 

Vir.  O,  good  madam,  there  can  be  none  yet. 

Val.  Verily,  I  do  not  jest  with  you  ;  there  came 
news  from  him  last  night. 
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Vir.  Indeed,  madam? 

Val.  In  earnest,  it's  true;  I  heard  a  s.(iiat<n 
speak  iU  Thus  it  is  : — The  Voices  have  an  armv 
forth  ;  against  whom  Cominius  the  general  is  onne. 
with  one  part  of  our  Roman  power:  your  l"r!. 
and  Titus  Lartius,  are  set  down  before  their  city 
Corioli ;  they  nothing  doubt  prevailing,  and  to 
make  it  brief  wars.  This  is  true,  on  mine  honour ; 
and  so,  I  pray,  go  with  us. 

Vir.  Give  me  e.vcuse,  good  madam  ;  I  will  obey 
you  in  every  thing  hereafter. 

Vol.  Let  her  alone,  lady ;  as  she  is  now,  she 
will  but  disease  our  better  mirth. 

Val.  In  troth,  I  think,  she  would  : — Faro  you 
well  then. — Come,  good  sweet  lady. — Pr'ytliee, 
Virgilia,  turn  thy  solemness  out  o'  door,  and  go 
along  with  us. 

Vir.  No;  at  a  word,  madam;  indeed,  I  must 
not.     I  wish  you  much  mirth. 

Val.  Well,  then  farewell.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  l\.— Before  Corioli. 

Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Marcius,  Titus 
Lartil's,  Officers,  and  Soldiers.  To  them  a 
Messenger. 

Mar.    Yonder  comes  news  : — A  wager,  they 

have  met. 
Lart.  My  horse  to  yours,  no. 
Mar.  'T  is  done. 

Lart.  Agreed. 

Mar.  Say,  has  our  general  met  the  enemy  ? 
Mess.  They  lie  in  view ;  but  have  net  spoke 

as  yet. 
Lart.  So,  the  good  horse  is  mine. 
Mar.  I  '11  buy  him  of  you. 

Lart.  No,  I  '11  nor  sell,  nor  give  him  :  lend  you 

him,  I  will, 
For  half  a  hundred  years. — Summon  the  town. 
Mar.  How  far  ofl'  lie  these  armies  ? 
Mess.  Within  this  mile  and  half. 

Mar.  Then  shall  we  hear  their  'larum,  and  they 

ours. 
Now,  Mars,  I  pr'ythee,  make  us  quick  in  work ; 
That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  from 

hence. 
To  help  our  fielded  friends  I — Come,  blow  th\ 

blast. 

They  sound  a  Parley.     Enter,  on  the  Walls,  somi 
SeBators,  and  Others:. 

TuUus  Aufidius,  is  he  ■within  your  wails? 
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Isi  Sen.  No,  nor  a   man    that  fears   3'ou   less 
than  he, 
That 's  lesser  than  a  little.     Hark,  our  drums 

\_Alarums  afar  off'. 
Are  bringing  forth  our  youth  :  We'll  break  our 

walls. 
Rather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up :  our  gates. 
Which  yet  seem  shut,  we  have  but  pinn'd  with 

rushes ; 
They  '11  open  of  themselves.     Hark  you,  far  off; 

[  Other  Alarums. 
There  is  Aufidius ;  list,  what  work  he  makes 
Amongst  your  cloven  army. 

Mar.  O,  they  are  at  it ! 

Zart.    Their  noise   be    our    instruction. — Lad- 
ders, ho ! 

The  Voices  enter  and  pas/s  over  the  Stage. 

Mar.  They  fear  us  not,  but  issue  forth  their  city. 
Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields. — Advance, 

brave  Titus : 
They  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts. 
Which  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath. — Come,  on 

my  fellows ; 
Ii«  that  retires,  I  '11  take  him  for  a  Voice, 
And  he  shall  feel  mine  age. 

Alarum,  and  exeunt  Romans  and  Voices,  fighting. 
The  Romans  are  beaten  hack  to  their  Trenches. 
Re-enter  Marcics. 

Mar.  All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on 

you, 
Vou  shames  of  Rome  !  you  herd  of — Boils  and 

plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er ;  that  you  may  be  abhorr'd 
Further  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile !     You  souls  of  geese. 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat  ?    Pluto  and  hell ! 
All  hurt  behind ;  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  flight  and  agued  fear  !     Mend,  and  charge 

home. 
Or,  by  the  fires  of  heaven,  I  '11  leave  the  foe. 
And  make  ray  wars  on  you :  look  to  't :  Come  on ; 
If  you  'fl  stand  fast,  we  '11  beat  them  to  their  wives, 
\.s  they  us  to  our  trenches  followed. 

Ano'her  Alarum.  The  Voices  and  Romans  re- 
enter, and  the  f.ght  is  renewed.  The  Voices 
retire  into  Corioli,  and  Marctus  follows  them  to 
t/ie  Gates. 


So,  now  the   gates  are   ope : — Now  prove   good 

seconds : 
'T  is  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them, 
Not  for  the  fliers:  mark  me,  and  do  the  like. 

[He  enters  the  Gates,  and  is  shut  iii 

\st  Sol.  Fool-hardiness:  not  1. 

2nd  Sol.  Nor  I. 

3rd  Sol.  See,  they 

Have  shut  him  in.  [Alarum  continues 

All.  To  the  port,  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  Titus  Lartius. 

Lart.  What  is  become  of  Marcius  ? 

All.  Slain,  sir,  doubtless 

\st  Sol.  Following  the  fliers  at  the  very  heels, 
With  them  he  enters:  who,  upon  the  sudden, 
Clapp'd-to  their  gates ;  he  is  himself  alone, 
To  answer  all  the  city. 

Lart.  O  noble  fellow  ! 

Wlio,  sensible,  outdares  his  senseless  sword. 
And,  when   it  blows,  stands   up  !    Thou   art  left, 

Marcius : 
A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art. 
Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel.     Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Cato's  wish,  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes ;"  but,  with  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds, 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the  world 
Were  feverous,  and  did  tremble. 

Re-enter    Marcius,    bleeding,  assaulted    by   the 
enemy. 

1st  Sol.  Look,  sir. 

Lart.  'T  is  Marciuii : 

Let's  fetch  him  off,  or  make  remain  alike.'" 

[They  fight,  and  alt  enter  the  City. 

SCENE  X.— Within  the  Town.     A  Street. 
Enter  certain  Romans,  with  Spoils. 

Ist  Bom.  This  will  I  carry  to  Rome. 
2nd  Rom.  And  I  this. 

3rd  Rom.  A   murrain  on  't  I    I   took   this  for 
silver.  [Alarum  continues  still  afar  off 

Enter   Marcius,  and   Titus    Lartius,   xcith    a 
Trumpet. 

Mar.  See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize  their 
hours 
At  a  crack'd  drachm  !  Cushions,  leaden  spoons, 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hargmen  would 
Bury  with  those  that  wore  them,  these  base  slaves 
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Kre  Tct  tlie  fight  be  done,  pack  up: — Down  with 

them, — 
And  Iiark,  what  noise  the  general  makes!— To 

him : — 
There  is  the  man  of  my  soul's  hate,  Aufidius, 
Piercing  our  Romans:  Then,  valiant  Titus,  take 
Convenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  city ; 
Whilst  I,  with  those  that  have  the  spirit,  will  haste 
To  help  Corainius. 

Lart.  Worthy  sir,  thou  blecd'st ; 

Thy  exercise  hath  been  too  violent  for 
A  second  course  of  fight. 

Mar.  Sir,  praise  me  not : 

My  work  hath  yet  not  warm'd  nie :    Fare  you 

well. 
The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me :  To  Aufidius  thus 
I  will  appear,  and  fight, 

Lart.         Now  the  fair  goddess,  Fortune, 
Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee ;  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers'  swords  !  Bold  gentleman. 
Prosperity  be  thy  page ! 

Mar.  Thy  friend  no  less 

Than  those  she  placeth  highest !  So,  farewell. 

Lart.  Thou  worthiest  Marcius  ! —    \^ExU  Mar. 
Go,  sound  thy  trumpet  in  the  market-place ; 
Call  thither  all  the  officers  of  the  town. 
Where  they  shall  know  our  mind  :  Away. 

\^Exeunt. 

SCEiVE  \l.—Near  the  Camp  of  Cominius. 
Enter  Cominius  and  Forces,  retreating. 

Com.  Breathe  you,  my  friends ;    well  fought : 
we  are  come  off 
Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands, 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire  :  believe  me,  sirs, 
We  shall  be  charg'd   again.     Whiles  we  have 

struck, 
]\v    interims,    and    conveying   gusts,    we    have 

heard 
The  charges  of  our  friends  : — The  Roman  gods. 
Lead  their  successes  as  we  wish  our  own ; 
That  both  our  powers,  with  smiling  fronts  en- 
countering, 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

May  give  you  thankful  sacrifice  !—  Thy  news  ? 

Mess.  The  citizens  of  Coiioli  have  issued, 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle : 
I  saw  our  party  to  their  trenches  driven. 
And  then  I  came  away. 
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Com.  Though  thou  speak'st  truth, 

Methinks,  thou  speak'st  not  well.     IIow  long  is  'I 
since  ? 

Mess.  Above  an  hour,  my  lord. 

Com.  'T  is  not  a  mile;  briefly  we  heard  tlifir 
drums : 
IIow  could'st  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour. 
And  bring  thy  news  so  late? 

Mess.  Spies  of  the  Voices 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about ;  else  had  I,  sir, 
Half  an  hour  since  brought  my  report. 

Enter  Marcius. 

Com.  Who's  yonder, 

That  does  appear  as  he  were  flay'd  ?  0  gods ! 
He  has  the  stamp  of  Marcius  ;  and  I  have 
Before-time  seen  liiin  thus. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late? 

Com.  The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  h 
tabor. 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man's. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  Ay,  if  you   come  not  in  the  blood    oi 
others, 
But  mantled  in  your  own. 

Mar.  O  !  let  me  clip  you 

In  arms  as  sound,  as  when  I  woo'd  ;  in  heart 
As  merry,  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done. 
And  tapers  burn'd  to  bedward. 

Com.  Flower  of  warriors 

How  is  't  with  Titus  Lartius  ? 

Mar.  As  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees : 
Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile; 
Ransoming  him,  or  pitying,  threat'ning  the  other; 
Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash. 
To  let  him  slip  at  will. 

Com.  Where  is  that  slave, 

Which  told  me  tliey  had  beat  you  to  your  trenches  . 
Where  is  he  ?  Call  him  hither. 

Mar.  Let  him  alone. 

He  did  inform  the  truth  :  But  for   our  gentle 

men. 
The  common  file,  (A  plague ! — Tribunes  for  them  I) 
The  mouse  ne'er  skunn'd  the  cat,  as  they  did 

budge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they. 

Com.  But  how  prevail'd  you  ? 

Mar.  Will  the  time  serve  to  tell  ?     I  do  not 
think 
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\''liere  is  ibe  enemy  ?  Are  you  lords  o'  the  field  ? 
[f  not,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so? 

Com.  Marcius, 

VVc  liave  at  disadvantage  fought,  and  did 
Uetire,  to  win  our  purpose. 

Mar.  How  lies  their  battle?     Know  you  on 
which  side 
They  have  plac'd  their  men  of  trust  ? 

Com.  As  I  guess,  Marcius, 

Their  bands  in  the  vaward  are  the  Antiates, 
Of  their  best  trust :  o'er  them  Aufidius, 
Their  very  heart  of  hope. 

Mar.  I  do  beseech  you, 

By  all  the  battles  wherein  we  have  fought, 
By   the    blood  we    have  shed    together,   by    the 

vows 
We  have  made  to  endure  friends,  that  you  directly 
Set  me  against  Aufidius,  and  his  Antiates: 
And  that  you  not  delay  the  present;  but. 
Filling  the  air  with  swords  advanc'd,  and  darts, 
We  prove  this  very  hour. 

Com.  Though  I  could  wish 

You  were  conducted  to  a  gentle  bath. 
And  balms  applied  to  you,  yet  dare  I  never 
I  )eny  your  asking ;  take  your  choice  of  those 
That  best  can  aid  your  action. 

Mar.  Those  are  they 

That  most  are  willing  : — If  any  such  be  here, 
(.■\s  it  were  sin  to  doubt,)  that  love  this  painting 
Wherein  you  see  me  smear'd ;  if  any  fear 
Lesser  his  pereon  than  an  ill  report ; 
If  any  think,  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life, 
And  that  his  country  's  dearer  than  himself; 
Let  him,  alone,  or  so  many,  so  minded. 
Wave  thus,  [Waving  his  I{and\   to  express  liis 

disposition, 
And  follow  Marcius. 

\Theij  all  shout,  and  wave  their  Swords  ;  take 
him  lip  in  their  arms,  and  cast  up  their  Caps. 
O  nie,  alone !  Make  you  a  sword  of  me  ? 
if  these  .shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  i^!  four  Voices?  None  of  you  but  is 
.^Me  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidius 
A  shield  .13  hard  as  his.     A  certain  number, 
Thciugh  thanks  to  all,  must  I  select:  the  rest 
-'hall  bear  the  business  in  some  other  sight, 
'i  i  cause  will  be  obey'd.     Please  you  to  march ; 
\iid  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command, 
Which  men  are  best  inclin'd. 

Com.  March  on,  my  fellows : 

Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
'Hvide  in  all  with  us.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  \\\.—The  Gates  of  ConoY\. 

TiTus  Lartius,  having  set  a  Guard  upon  Corioli. 
going  with  a  Drum  and  Trumpet  toward  Comi- 
Kius  and  Caius  Marcius,  enters  with  a  Lieu- 
tenant, a  Party  o/"  Soldiers,  and  a  Scout. 
Lart.  So,  let  the  ports  be  guarded  :  keep  youi 
duties, 
As  I  have  set  them  down.    If  I  do  send,  despatch 
Those  centuries"  to  our  aid  ;  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding  :  If  we  lose  the  field, 
We  cannot  keep  the  town. 

Lieu.  Fear  not  our  care,  sir 

Lart.  Hence,  and  shut  your  gates  upon  us. — 
Our  guider,  come  :  to  the  Roman  camp  conduct 
us.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII.— .I  Field  of  Battle  between    thi 
Roman  and  the  Volcian  Camps. 

Alarum.     Enter  Marcius  and  Aufidius. 

Mar.  I  'II  fight  with  none  but  thee  ;  for  I  dc 
hate  thee 
Worse  than  a  promise-breaker. 

Auf.  W'e  hate  alike ; 

Not  Africk  owns  a  serpent,  I  abhor 
More  than  thy  fame  I  envy  :  Fix  thy  foot. 

Mar.  Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other's  slave. 
And  the  gods  doom  him  after ! 

Auf.  If  I  fly,  Marcius, 

Halloo  me  like  a  hare. 

Mar.  Within  these  three  hours,  Tullus, 

Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls, 
And  made  what  work  I  pleas'd  :  'T  is  not  my 

blood. 
Wherein  thou  seest  me  mask'd;  for  thy  revenge, 
W^rench  up  thy  power  to  the  highest. 

Auf.  Wert  thou  the  Hector, 

That  was  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd  progeny. 
Thou  should'st  not  'scape  me  here. — 

[They  fight,  and  certain  Voices  come  to  the 
aid  of  AvF. 
Officious,  and  not  valiant — you  have  sham'd  me 
In  your  condemned  seconds. 

[Exeunt  fighting,  driven  in  by  Mar. 

SCENE  IX.— The  Roman  Camp. 

Alarum.  A  Retreat  is  sounded.  Flourish.  Enter 
at  one  side  Cominius,  and  Romans  ;  at  the 
other  side  Marcius,  ^eith  his  Arm  in  a  Scarf 
and  other  Romans. 
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Com.  If  I  should  tell  thee  o'er  this  thy  clay's 
work, 
I'hou  'It  not  believe  tiiy  deeds  :  but  I  '11  report  it, 
Where  senators  shall  raingle  tears  with  smiles  ; 
Where  great  patricians  shall  attend,  and  shrug, 
I'  the  end,  admire ;  where  ladies  shall  bo  frighted. 
And,  gladly  quak'd,  hear  more  ;  where  the  dull 

Tribunes, 
That,  with   the  fusty  plebeians,  hate   thine   hon- 
ours. 
Shall  say,  against  their  hearts, — "We  thank  the 

gods, 
Our  Rome  hath  such  a  soldier  '." — 
Yet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast, 
Having  fully  dined  before. 

Enter  Titus  Lartius,  with  his  Poiver,  from  the 
pursuit. 

Lart.  O  general, 

Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  caparison : 
Iladst  thou  beheld 

Mar.  Pray  now,  no  more  :  my  mother, 

Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood, 
'vVhen  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.     I  have 

done. 
As  you  have  done  ;  that 's  what  I  can  ;  induc'd 
As  you  have  been  ;  that 's  for  my  country  : 
lie,  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will, 
llath  overta'en  mine  act. 

Com.  You  shall  not  be 

The  grave  of  your  deserving  ;  Rome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own :  't  were  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement. 
To  hide  your  doings  ;  and  to  silence  that. 
Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouch 'd. 
Would  seem  but  modest :   Therefore,  I  beseech 

you, 
(In  sign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward 
What  you  have  done,)  before  our  army  hear  me. 

Mar.  I  have  some  wounds  upou  me,  and  they 
smart 
To  hear  themselves  remember'd. 

Com.  Should  they  not. 

Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude. 
And    tent   themselves  with   death.      Of  all   the 

horses, 
(Whereof  we  have  ta'en  good,  and  good  store,) 

of  all 
The  treasure,  in  this  field  achiev'd,  and  city. 
We  render  you  the  tenth  ;  to  be  ta'en  forth 
Before  the  common  distribution,  at 
Vnnr  onlv  choice. 
;  1  ss 


Mar.  I  thank  you,  general ; 

l>ut  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  sword  :  I  do  rcfuso  it ; 
And  stand  upon  my  common  part  with  i1u)M' 
That  have  belield  the  doing. 

[^•1  long  flourish.      They  all  cnj,  Marcilh  ! 
M  ARCius  !  cast  tip  their  Caps  and  L^mrex  : 
Com.  and  Lakt.  stand  bare. 
Mar.  May  these  same  instruments,  which  yua 

profane. 
Never  sound  more!     When  drums  and  trumpets 

shall 
I'  the  field  prove  flatterers,  let  courts  ami  cities  be 
Made  all   of  falsc-fac'd   soothing !     When    steel 

grows 
Soft  as  the  parasite's  silk,  let  him  be  made 
An  overture  for  the  wars  !  No  more,  I  say ; 
For  that  I  have  not  wash'd  my  nose  that  bled. 
Or   foil'd    some   debile  wretch, — which,   without 

note, 
Here  's  many  else  have  none, — you  shout  me  forih 
In  acclamations  hyperbolical ; 
As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted 
In  praises  sauc'd  with  lies. 

Com.  Too  modest  are  you  ; 

More  cruel  to  your  good  report,  than  grateful 
To  us  that  give  you  truly  :  by  your  patience. 
If 'gainst  yourself  you  be  incens'd,  we'll  jiut  you 
(Like  one  that  means  his  proper  harm,)  in  niaua 

cles. 
Then  reason  safely  with  you. — Therefore,  bo  it 

known. 
As  to  us,  to  all  the  world,  that  Caius  Marcius 
Wears  this  war's  garland :  in  token  of  the  which 
My  noble  steed,  known  to  the  camp,  I  give  him. 
With  all  his  trim  belonging;  and,  from  this  time, 
For  what  he  did  before  Corioli,  call  him. 
With  all  the  applause  and  clamour  of  the  host, 
Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus. — 
Bear  the  addition  nobly  ever! 

[Flourish.    Trumpets  sound,  and  Brums 
All.  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus  ! 
Cor.  I  will  go  wash  ; 
And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush,  or  no  :  Howbeit,  I  thank  you  :- 
I  mean  to  stride  your  steed ;  and,  at  all  times, 
To  undercrest  your  good  addition, 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power. 

Com.  So,  to  our  tent: 

Where,  ere  we  do  repose  us,  we  will  write 
To  Rome  of  our  success. — You,  Titus  Lartius, 
Must  to  Corioli  back  :  send  us  to  Rome 
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The  best,  with  whom  we  may  articulate, 
For  their  own  good,  and  ours. 

Lart.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Cor.  The  gods  begin  to  mock  me.     I  that  now 
[icfub'd  most  princely  gifts,  am  bound  to  beg 
I  H'  iiiy  lord  general. 

Com.  Take  it :  't  is  yours.^Wliat  is  't  ? 

Coi:  I  sometime  lay,  here  in  Corioli, 
At  a  poor  man's  house;  he  us'd  me  kindly  : 
lie  cried  to  me;  I  saw  him  prisoner  ; 
But  when  Aufidius  was  within  my  view, 
And  wrath  o'erwhelm'd  my  pity  :  I  request  you 
To  give  my  poor  host  freedom. 

Com.  O,  well  begg'd  I 

Were  he  the  butcher  of  my  son,  he  should 
Be  free,  as  is  the  wind.     Deliver  him,  Titus. 

Lart.  Marcius,  his  name  ? 

Cor,  By  Jupiter,  forgot : — 

I  am  weary  ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tir'd. — 
Have  we  no  wine  here  ? 

Com.  Go  we  to  our  tent : 

The  blood  upon  your  visage  dries  :  't  is  time 
It  should  be  look'd  to  :  come.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  X.—The  Camp  of  the  Voices. 

.1  Flourish.     Cornets.     Enter  Tullus  Aufidius, 
bloody,  with  Two  or  Three  Soldiers. 

Atif.  The  town  is  ta'en  I 

\st  Sol.  'T  will  be  deliver'd  back  on  good  con- 
dition. 

Auf.  Condition? — 
I  would,  I  were  a  Roman  ;  for  I  cannot. 
Being  a  Voice,  be  that  I  am. — Condition  1 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
['  the  part  that  is  at  mercy  ?  Five  times,  Marcius, 


I  have  fought  with  thee  ;  so  often  hast  thou  beat 

me; 
And    would'st   do    so,    I    tlxink,    should   we    en- 
counter 
As  often  as  we  eat. — By  the  elements. 
If  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard. 
He  is  mine,  or  I  am  his  :   Mine  emulation 
Hath  not  that  honour  in 't,  it  had ;  for  where 
I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force, 
(True  sword  to  sword,)  I  'II  potch  at  him  some 

way; 
Or  wrath,  or  craft,  may  get  him. 

\st  Sol.  He  's  the  devil. 

Ayf.  Bolder,  though  not  so  subtle :   My  val- 
our 's  poison'd. 
With  only  suffering  stain  by  liim  ;  for  him 
Shall  fly  out  of  itself:  nor  sleep,  nor  sanctuary. 
Being  naked,  sick :  nor  fane,  nor  Capitol, 
The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Embarquements  all  of  fury,  shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 
My  hate  to  Marcius :  where  I  find  him,  were  it 
At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard,  even  there 
Against  the  hospitable  canon,  would  I 
Wash  my  fierce  hand  in  his  heart.     Go  you  to 

the  city  ; 
Learn,  how  't  is  held  ;   and  what  they  are,  thai 

must 
Be  hostages  for  Rome. 

\st  Sol.  Will  not  you  go  ? 

Auf.  I  am  attended  at  the  cypress  grove  : 
I  pray  you, 

('T  is  south  the  city  mills,)  bring  me  word  thither 
How  the  world  goes  ;  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey. 

Ist  Sol.  I  shall,  sir.       [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I.— Rome.     A  Public  Place. 
Enter  Menknius,  Sicinius,  and  Brutus. 

3fen.  The  augurer  tells  me,  we  shall  have  news 
to-night. 

Bni.  Good,  or  bad  ? 

Men.  Not  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  people, 
for  they  love  not  Marcius. 

Sic.  Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  tlieir  friemls. 


Men.  Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  love  ? 

Sic.  The  lamb. 

Men.  Ay,  to  devour  him ;  as  the  hungry  ple- 
beians would  the  noble  Marcius. 

JJru.  He 's  a  lamb  indeed,  that  baes  like  a  bear, 

3fen.  He  's  a  bear,  indeed,  that  lives  like  a 
lamb.  You  two  are  old  men  ;  tell  me  one  thing 
that  I  shall  ask  you. 

Both  Trib.  Well.  sir. 
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Men.  Ill  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor,  that 
you  two  liavo  not  in  abundance  ? 

Brii.  lie  's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  stored 
with  all. 

Sic.  Especially,  in  pride. 

Bru.  And  tojiping  all  otliers  in  boastinji;. 

Men.  This  is  strange  now  :  Do  you  two  know 
Uow  you  are  censured  here  in  the  city,  I  mean  of 
us  o'  the  right-hand  file  ?     Do  you  ? 

Both  Trih.  yV\\y,  how  are  we  censured  ? 

Men.  Because  you  talk  of  pride  now, — Will 
you  not  be  angry  ? 

Both  Tnb.  Well,  well,  sir,  well. 

Men.  AVhy,  't  is  no  great  matter  ;  for  a  very 
little  thief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal 
of  patience  :  give  your  disposition  the  reins,  and 
be  angry  at  your  pleasures  ;  at  the  least,  if  you 
take  it  as  a  pleasure  to  you,  in  being  so.  You 
blame  Marcius  for  being  proud  ? 

Bru.  We  do  it  not  alone,  sir. 

Men.  I  know,  you  can  do  very  little  alone ;  for 
your  helps  are  many ;  or  else  your  actions  would 
grow  wondrous  .single  :  your  abilities  are  too  in- 
fant-like, for  doing  much  alone.  You  talk  of 
pride :  O,  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  towards 
the  napes  of  your  necks,  and  make  but  an  interior 
survey  of  your  good  selves  !     O,  that  you  could  ! 

Bru.  What  then,  sir  ? 

Men.  Why,  then  you  should  discover  a  brace 
of  unmeriting,  proud,  violent,  testy  magistrates, 
(alias,  fools,)  as  any  in  Rome. 

Sic.  Menenius,  you  are  known  well  enough 
too. 

Men.  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician, 
and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a 
drop  of  allaying  Tyber  in  \\  said  to  be  something 
imperfect,  in  favouring  the  thirst  complaint :  hasty, 
and  tinder-like,  upon  too  trivial  motion:  one  that 
converses  more  witli  the  buttock  of  the  night, 
than  with  the  forehead  of  the  morning.  What  I 
think,  I  utter ;  and  spend  my  malice  in  my 
breath  :  Meeting  two  such  weals-men  as  you  are, 
(I  cannot  call  you  Lycurguses,)  if  the  drink  you 
gave  me,  touch  my  palate  adversely,  I  make  a 
crooked  face  at  it.  I  cannot  say,  your  worships 
have  delivered  the  matter  well,  when  I  find  the 
ass  in  compound  with  the  major  part  of  your 
syllables  ;  and  though  I  must  be  content  to  bear 
with  those  that  say  you  are  reverend  grave  men ; 
yet  they  lie  deadly,  that  tell,  you  have  good  faces. 
If  you  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  microcosm,  fol- 
lows  it,    that   I    am    known    well    enough    too? 
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What  harm  can  your  bisson  conspectuities  glean 
out  of  this  character,  if  I  be  known  well  enough 
too  ? 

Bru.  Come,  sir,  come,  we  know  you  wfl! 
enough. 

Men.  You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nm 
any  thing.  You  are  ambitious  for  poor  knav.-^' 
caps  and  legs ;  you  wear  out  a  good  wholosoint: 
forenoon,  in  hearing  a  cause  between  an  orange- 
wife  and  a  fosset-seller ;  and  then  rejourn  tli'' 
controwrsy  of  three-pence  to  a  second  day  of 
audience. — When  you  are  hearing  a  matter  be- 
tween party  and  party,  if  you  chance  to  be  pinched 
with  the  cholick,  you  make  faces  like  mummers  ; 
set  up  the  bloody  flag  against  all  patience;  and, 
in  roaring  for  a  chamber-jiot,  dismiss  the  contro- 
versy pleading,  the  more  entangled  by  your  hear- 
ing: all  the  peace  you  make  in  their  cause,  is, 
calling  both  the  parties  knaves  :  You  are  a  paii 
of  strange  ones. 

Brti.  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood  lo 
be  a  perfecter  giber  for  the  table,  than  a  necess.irv 
bencher  in  the  Capitol. 

Men.  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers, 
if  they  sliall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects  us 
you  are.  When  you  speak  best  unto  the  purjioso, 
it  is  not  worth  the  wagging  of  your  beards  ;  and 
your  beards  deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave,  as 
to  stuft'  a  botcher's  cushion,  or  to  be  entombed  in 
an  ass's  pack-saddle.  Yet  you  must  be  saying, 
Marcius  is  proud  ;  who,  in  a  cheap  estimation,  is 
worth  all  your  predecessors,  since  Deucalion  ; 
though,  peradventure,  some  of  the  best  of  them 
were  liereditary  hangmen.  Good  e'en  to  yo\n 
worehips  ;  more  of  your  conversation  would  infect 
my  brain,  being  the  herdsmen  of  the  beast! v 
plebeians  :  I  will  be  bold  to  take  my  leave  of  you. 
[Biiu.  and  Sic.  retire  to  the  back  of  the  Scene. 

Enter  Volumnia,  Vihoilia,  and  Valeuia,  dr. 

How  now,  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies,  (and  the 
moon,  were  she  earthly,  no  nobler,)  whither  do 
you  follow  )'our  e3'es  so  fast  ? 

Vol.  Honourable  Menenius,  my  boy  Marcius 
approaches  ;  for  the  love  of  Juno,  let 's  go. 

Men.  Ha  I     Marcius  coming  home  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  worthy  Menenius;  and  with  mo.si 
prosperous  approbation. 

Men.  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  then  ; 
— Hoo  !     Marcius  comins  home  i 

Two  Ladies.  Nay,  't  is  true. 

Vol.  Look,  here  's  a  letter  from  him  ;  the  state 
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hath  another,  his  wife  another;  and,  I  think, 
there  's  one  at  home  foi  you. 

Men.  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night : 
— A  letter  for  me  ! 

Vir.  Yes,  certain,  there 's  a  letter  for  you ;  I 
saw  it. 

Men.  A  letter  for  me  ?  It  gives  me  an  estate 
of  seven  years'  health  ;  in  which  time  I  will  make 
a  lip  at  the  physician :  the  most  sovereign  pre- 
acription  in  Galen  is  but  empiric  physic,"  and,  to 
this  preservative,  of  no  better  report  than  a  horse- 
drench.  Is  he  not  wounded  ?  he  was  wont  to 
come  home  wounded. 

Vir.  O,  no,  no,  no. 

Vol.  O,  he  is  wounded,  I  thank  the  gods  for  't. 

Men.  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too  much : — 
Brings  'a  victory  in  Lis  pocket  ? — The  wounds  be- 
come him. 

Vol.  On  's  brows,  Menenius :  he  comes  the 
third  time  home  with  the  oaken  garland. 

Men.  Has  he  disciplined  Aufidius  soundly  ? 

Vol.  Titus  Lartius  writes, — they  fought  to- 
gether, but  Aufidius  got  off. 

Men.  An  't  was  time  for  Iiim  too,  I  '11  warrant 
hiin  that :  an  he  had  staid  by  him,  I  would  not 
have  been  so  fidiused  for  all  the  chests  iu  Corioli, 
and  the  gold  that 's  in  them.  Is  the  senate  pos- 
sessed of  this  ? 

Vol.  Good  ladies,  let  's  go  : — -Yes,  yes,  yes  : 
the  senate  h:is  letters  from  the  general,  wherein  lie 
gives  my  son  the  whole  name  of  the  war  :  he 
hath  in  this  action  outdone  his  former  deeds 
doubly.  • 

Val.  In  troth,  there  's  wondrous  things  spoke 
of  him. 

Men.  Wondrous  ?  ay,  I  warrant  you,  and  not 
without  his  true  purchasing. 

Vir.  The  gods  grant  them  true  ! 

Vol.  True  3  pow,  wow. 

3fcn.  True  ?  I  '11  be  sworn  they  are  true  : — 
Where  is  he  wounded  ? — God  save  your  good 
worships  !  [To  the  Tribunes,  who  come  forward.^ 
Marcius  is  coming  home :  he  has  more  cause  to 
be  proud. — Where  is  he  wounded  5 

Vol.  V  the  shoulder,  and  i'  the  left  arm  :  There 
will  be  large  cicatrices  to  show  the  people,  when 
he  shall  stand  for  his  place.  He  received  in  the 
repulse  of  Tarquin,  seven  hurts  i'  the  body. 

Men.  One  in  the  neck,  and  two  in  the  thiirh, — 
there  's  nine  that  I  know. 

V^ol.  He  had,  before  this  Ust  expedition,  twenty- 
five  wounds  upon  him. 


Men.  Now  it  's  twenty-seven  :  every  gash  was 
an  enemy's  grave:  [A  shout,  and  Flourish.^ 
Hark  !  the  trumpets. 

Vol.  These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius  :  before 
him 
He  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears ; 
Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in  's  nervy  arm  doth  lie; 
Which  being  advanc'd,  declines ;  and  then  men  die. 

A  Sennet.  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  Cominius 
and  Titus  Lartids  ;  between  them,  Coriolanus, 
crowned  with  an  oaken  Garland ;  with  Cap- 
tains, Soldiers,  and  a  Herald. 

Her.  Know,  Rome,  that  all  alone  Marcius  did 
fight 
Within  Corioli'  gates :   where  he  hath  won. 
With  fame,  a  name  to  Caius  Marcius  ;  these 
In  honour  follows,  Coriolanus  : — 
Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus  ! 

[Flourish 
All.  Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus 
Cor.  No  more  of  this,  it  does  offend  my  heart , 
Pray  now,  no  more. 

Com.  Look,  sir,  your  mother, 

Cor.  0 1 

You  have,  I  know,  petition'd  all  the  gods 
For  my  prosperity.  [Kneels. 

Vol.  Nay,  my  good  soldier,  up ; 

My  gentle  Marcius,  worthy  Caius,  and 
By  deed-achieving  honour  newly  nam'd. 
What  is  it  ?  Coriolanus,  must  I  call  thee  ? 

But  O,  thy  wife 

Cor.  My  gracious  silence,  hail ! 

Would'st  thou  have  laugh'd,  had   I  come  cofBn'd 

home, 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph  ?  Ah,  my  dear, 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear. 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 

Men.  Now  the  gods  crown  thee ! 

Cor.  And  live  you  yet? — O  my  sweet  lady, 
pardon.  [To  Val. 

Vol.  I  know  not  where  to  turn  : — 0  welcome 
home ; 
And  welcome,  general  ; — And  you  are  w^elcome  all. 
Men.  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes ;  I  could 
weep. 
And  I  could  laugh  ;  I  am  light,  and  heavy  :  Wei 

come : 
A  curse  begin  at  very  root  of  his  heart. 
That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee  ! — You  are  three. 
That  Rome  should  dote  on  :  yet,  by  the  faitli  of 
men. 
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We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home,  tliat 

will  not 
Rp  ijrafted  to  your  relisli.    Yet  welcome,  warriors : 
We  call  a  nettle,  but  a  nettle ;  and 
The  faults  of  fools,  but  folly. 

Com.  Ever  riglit. 

Cor.  Moneniiis,  ever,  ever. 

Jler.  Give  way  there,  and  go  on. 

Cor.  Your  hand,  and  yours  : 

[T'o  hh  Wife  and  Mother. 
Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  lioad. 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited  ; 
I'rom  whom  I  have  receiv'd  not  only  greetings, 
lint  with  them  change  of  honours. 

Vol.  I  have  lived 

To  see  inhei'ited  my  veiy  wishes, 
.\iul  the  buildings  of  my  fancy:  only  there 
Js  one  thing  wanting,  which  I  doubt  not,  but 
0;ir  Rome  will  cast  upon  thee. 

Cor.  Know,  good  mother, 

I  had  rather  be  their  servant  in  my  way. 
Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs. 

Com.  On,  to  the  Capitol. 

[Flotirisfi.      Comets.     Exeunt  in  state,  as 
before.      The  Tribunes  remain. 

Brn.  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared 
sights 
.\re  spectacled  to  see  liim  :  Your  prattling  nurse 
Fi;to  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  crv," 
While  she  cheers  liim  :  the  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Ilor  richest  lockram  'hout  her  reechy  neck,'^ 
Clambering  the  walls   to  eye  him  :   Stalls,  bulks, 

windows, 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fill'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions  ;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him  :  seld-shown  flamens" 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station  :  our  veil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,  in 
Their  nicelv-gawded  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  spoil 
Of  riioebus'  burning  kisses  :  such  a  pother, 
^s  if  that  whatsoever  god,  who  leads  him. 
Were  slvly  crept  into  his  human  powere, 
\\:i\  gave  him  graceful  posture. 

Sic.  On  the  sudden, 

I  warrant  him  consul. 

liru.  Then  our  office  mi)', 

I  luring  his  power,  go  sleep. 

Sic.  lie  cannot  temperately  transport  his  hon- 
ours 
Krom  where  he  should  begin,  and  end  ;  but  will 
L<we  those  that  he  hath  won. 
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Brrt.  In  that  there  's  comfort,. 

Sic.  Doubt  not,  the  commoners,  fur  whom  we 
.stand, 
But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 
Forget,  with  the  least  cause,  these  his  new  honours . 
Which  that  he  '11  give  them,  make  as  little  question 
As  he  is  proud  to  do  't. 

Bru.  I  heard  him  swear, 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  never  would  he 
Appear  i'  the  market-place,  nor  on  liim  put 
The  napless  vesture  of  humility; 
Nor,  showing  (as  the  manner  is)  liis  wounds 
To  the  people,  beg  their  stinking  breaths. 

Sic.  "  'T  is  right, 

Bru.  It  was  his  word  :  O,  ho  would   miss  it, 
rather 
Than  carry  it,  but  by  the  suit  o'  the  gentry  to  him. 
And  the  desire  of  tlie  nobles. 

Sic.  I  wish  no  better. 

Than  have  him  hold  th,-it  purpose,  and  to  put  it 
In  execution. 

Bric.  'T  is  most  like,  ho  will. 

Sic.  It  shall  be  to  him  then,  .as  our  good  wills; 
A  sure  destruction." 

Bru.  So  it  must  fall  out 

To  him,  or  our  authorities.     For  an  end. 
We  must  suggest  the  people,  in  what  hati'ed 
He  still  hath  held  them  ;  that,  to  his  power,  lie 

would 
Have  made  them  mules,  silcnc'd  their  pleaders,  and 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms:  holding  them. 
In  human  action  and  capacity. 
Of  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  lof  the  world. 
Than  camels  in  their  war ;  who  have  their  provand 
Only  for  bearing  burdens,  and  .sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  them. 

Sic.  This,  as  you  say,  suggested 

At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  touch  the  people,  (which  time  shall  not  want, 
If  he  be  put  upon  't;  and  that 's  as  easy. 
As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep,)  will  be  his  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubble  ;  and  their  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever. 

£  liter  a  Messenger. 

Bru.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Mess.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  Capitol.     'T  is 
thought. 
That  Marcius  shall  be  consul :  I  have  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him,  and  the  blind 
To  hear  him   speak :   The  matrons  flung  their 
ffloves. 


CORIOLANUS. 


SCENE    II. 


readies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs, 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd :  the  nobles  bended, 
As  to  Jove's  statue ;  and  the  commons  made 
A  shower,  and  thunder,  with  their  caps,  and  shouts : 
I  never  saw  the  like. 

Bru.  Let 's  to  the  Capitol ; 

And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time, 
Itut  hearts  for  the  event. 

Sic.  Have  with  you.        [.ffjreMni. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.     The  Capitol. 
Enter  Two  Officers,  to  lay  Cushions. 

\st  Off.  Come,  come,  tliey  are  almost  here; 
How  many  stand  for  consulships? 

Ind  Off.  Three,  they  say  ;  but  't  is  thought  of 
every  one,  Coriolanus  will  carry  it. 

1st  Off.  That's  a  brave  fellow  ;  but  he's  ven- 
geance proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people. 

2nrf  Off.  'Faith,  there  have  been  many  great 
men  that  have  flattered  the  people,  who  ne'er 
loved  them;  and  there  be  many  that  they  have 
loved,  they  know  not  wherefore :  so  that,  if  they 
love  they  know  not  why,  they  hate  upon  no  bet- 
ter a  ground  ;  Therefore,  for  Coriolanus  neither  to 
oaro  whether  they  love  or  hate  him,  manifests  tlie 
true  knowledge  he  has  in  their  disposition  ;  and 
out  of  his  noble  carelessness,  lets  them  plainly 
see  't. 

\st  Off.  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their 
love,  or  no,  he  waived  indifferently  'twixt  doing 
them  neither  good,  nor  harm  ;  but  he  seeks  their 
Iiate  with  greater  devotion  than  they  can  render 
it  him  ;  and  leaves  nothing  undone,  that  may 
fully  discover  him  their  opposite.  Now,  to  seem 
to  affect  the  malice  and  displeasure  of  the  people, 
is  as  bad  as  that  which  he  dislikes,  to  flatter  them 
for  their  love. 

2nd  Off.  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his 
country :  And  his  ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  de- 
grees, as  those,  who,  having  been  supple  and 
courteous  to  the  people,  bonnetted,  without  any 
further  deed  to  heave  them  at  all  into  their  esti- 
mation and  report :  but  he  hath  so  planted  his 
honours  in  their  eyes,  and  his  actions  in  their 
lioarts,  that  for  their  tongues  to  be  silent,  and  not 
confess  so  much,  were  a  kind  of  ingrateful  injury  ; 
to  report  otherwise,  were  a  malice,  that,  giving  it- 
self tlie  lie,  would  pluck  reproof  and  rebuke  from 
every  ear  that  heard  it. 

\st  Off.  No  more  of  him  ;  he  is  a  worthy  man  : 
Nfake  way,  they  are  coming. 


A  Sennet.  Enter,  imth  Lictors  before  them,  Co- 
MiNius  the  Consul,  Menenius,  Cokiolanus. 
many  other  Senators,  Sicinius,  and  Bkutcs. 
The  Senators  take  their  places ;  the  Tribunes 
take  theirs  also  by  themselves. 

Men.  Having  determin'd  of  the  Voices,  and 
To  send  for  Titus  Lartius,  it  remains. 
As  the  main  point  of  this  our  after-meeting, 
To  gratify  his  noble  service,  that 
Hath  thus  stood  for  his  country  :  Therefore,  please 

you. 
Most  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  desire 
The  present  consul,  and  last  general 
In  our  well-found  successes,  to  report 
A  little  of  that  worthy  work  perforra'd 
By  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus  ;  whom 
We  meet  here,  both  to  thank,  and  to  remember 
With  honours  like  himself. 

\st  Sen.  Speak,  good  Cominius: 

Leave  notliinii  out  for  length,  and  make  us  think, 
Rather  our  state  's  defective  for  requital. 
Than  we  to  stretch  it  out.     Masters  o'  the  pooyJe 
We  do  request  your  kindest  ears  ;  and,  after. 
Your  loving  motion  toward  the  common  body 
To  yield  what  passes  here. 

Sic.  We  are  convented 

Upon  a  pleasing  treat}';  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  our  assembly. 

Bru.  Which  the  rather 

V/e  shall  be  press'd  to  do,  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people,  than 
He  hath  hereto  priz'd  them  at. 

Men.  That 's  oft;  that 's  off; 

I  would  you  rather  had  been  silent;  Please  you 
To  hear  Cominius  speak  ? 

Bru.  Most  willingly : 

But  yet  my  caution  was  more  pertinent, 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it. 

Men.  He  loves  your  people; 

But  tie  him  not  to  be  their  bedfellow. — 
Worthy  Cominius,  speak. — Nay,  keep  your  place. 
[Cor.  rises,  and  offers  to  go  away. 

\st  Sen.  Sit,  Coriolanus  ;  never  shame  to  lieai 
What  you  have  nobly  done. 

Cor.  Your  honours'  pardon 

I  had  rather  have  my  wounds  to  heal  again, 
Than  hear  say  how  I  got  them. 

Bru.  Sir,  I  hope, 

My  words  dis-bench'd  you  not. 

Cor.  No,  sir  ;  yet  oft, 
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Wlieii   liliiws   li.-ivo   iiiailc   rue  stay,  I   fled   from 

woiils. 
Vou  sootli'd  not,  the.-efore  hurt  not :  But,  your 

people, 
I  love  iheni  as  tliey  weigh. 

Men.  Fray  now,  sit  down. 

Cor.  I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i' 
the  sun, 
Whea  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  inonster'd.  \^Kxil  Cor. 

Men.  Masters  o'  the  people, 

Your  nuiltipiyiiig  spawn  how  can  he  flatter, 
(That's  thousand  to  one  good  one,)  when  you  now 

see, 
lie  had  rather  vcntura  all  Ids  limbs  for  honour, 
Thau  one  of  his  ears  to  hear  it  ? — I'roceed,  Co- 
mini  us. 
Com.  I  shall  lack  voice :  the  deeds  of  Coriolanus 
Should  not  be  utter'd  feebly. — It  is  held. 
That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and 
Most  dignities  tlie  haver:  if  it  be, 
The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpois'd.     At  sixteen  years. 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  Rome,  he  fought 
Beyond  the  mark  of  others  :  our  then  dictator. 
Whom  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight, 
When  with  his  Amazonian  chin"  he  drove 
The  bristled  lips  before  him  :  he  bestrid 
An  o'er-press'd  Roman,  and  i'  the  consul's  view 
Slew  three  opposers  :  Tarquin's  self  he  met, 
And  struck  him  on  his  knee  :'°  in  that  day's  feats. 
When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene," 
lie  prov'd  best  man  i'  the  field,  and  for  his  meed 
Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.     His  pupil  age 
Man-enter'd  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea ; 
And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since. 
He  lurch'd  all  swords  o'  the  garland.    For  this  last, 
Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say, 
I  cannot  speak  him  home  :  He  stopp'd  the  fliers  : 
And,  by  his  rare  example,  made  the  coward 
Turn  terror  into  sport :  as  waves  before 
A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd. 
And    fell    below   his    stem  :    his   sword    (death's 

stamp) 
Where  it  did  mark,  it  took;  from  face  to  foot 
lie  wa.s  a  tiling  of  blood,  whose  ever\'  motion 
Was  limed  with  dying  cries:  alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  o'  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny,  aidless  came  oflF, 
And  with  a  sudden  re-enforcement  struck 
Uorioli,  like  a  planet:  Now  all 's  his: 
When  by  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 


His  ready  sense,  then  straight  his  doubled  spirit 

Rc-quickcn'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate. 

And  to  the  battle  came  he ;  where  he  did 

Run  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 

'T  were  a  [lerpctual  spoil :  and,  till  we  call'd 

Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 

To  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 

Men.  Worthy  man  I 

\sl  Sen.  He  cannot  but  with   measure  fit  the 
honours 
Which  we  devise  him. 

Com.  Our  spoils  he  kick'd  at ; 

And  look'd  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'  the  world  :  he  covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give;  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  them  ;  and  is  content 
To  spend  the  time,  to  end  it. 

Men.  He's  right  noble; 

Let  him  be  call'd  for. 

\sl  Sen.  Call  for  Coriolanus. 

Off.  He  doth  appear. 

Re-enter  Coriolanus. 

Men.  The  senate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleas'd 
To  make  thee  consul. 

Cor.  I  do  owe  thera  still 

My  life,  and  services. 

Men.  It  then  remains, 

That  you  do  speak  to  the  people. 

Cqr.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom  ;  for  I  cannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them, 
For  my  wounds' sake,  to  give  their  suff'rage:  please 

you. 
That  I  may  pass  this  doing. 

Sic.  Sir,  the  people 

Must  have  their  voices';  neither  will  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony. 

Men.  Put  them  not  to  't : — 

Pray  you,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom  ;  and 
Take  to  you,  as  your  predece.ssors  have. 
Your  honour  with  your  form. 

Cor.  It  is  a  part 

That  I  shall  blush  in  acting,  and  might  well 
Be  taken  from  the  people. 

Bru.  Mark  yi:iu  that  1 

Cor.  To   brag   unto   them, — Thus   I   did,  and 
thus ; — 
Show  them   the   unaching  scars  which   I  shoidd 

hide. 
As  if  I  had  receiv'd  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only  : 
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Men.  Do  not  stand  upon  't. — 

We  reconunend  to  you,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
Our  purpose  to  them ; — and  to  our  noble  consul 
Wish  we  all  joy  and  honour. 

Sen.  To  Coriolanus  come  all  joy  and  honour ! 
[Floicrith.     Then  exeunt  Sen. 

J3ru.  You  see  how  he  intends  to  use  the  people. 

Sic.  May  they  perceive  Lis  intent  I     lie  that 
will  require  them. 
As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested 
Should  be  in  them  to  give. 

Bru.  Come,  we'll  inform  them 

Of  our  proceedings  here  :  on  the  market-place, 
I  know,  they  do  attend  us.  [Exetmt. 

SCENE  m.—  The  Same.     The  Forum. 
Enter  seveiul  Citizens. 

\st  Cit.  Once,  if  he  do  require  our  voices,  we 
ought  not  to  deny  him. 

2nd  Cit.  We  may,  sir,  if  we  will. 

3rcl  Cit.  We  have  power  in  ourselves  to  do  it, 
but  it  is  a  power  that  we  have  no  power  to  do  : 
fir  if  he  show  us  his  wounds,  and  tell  us  his 
deeds,  we  are  to  put  our  tongues  into  those  wounds, 
and  speak  for  them  ;  so,  if  he  tell  us  his  noble 
deeds,  we  must  also  tell  him  our  noble  acceptance 
of  them.  Ingratitude  is  monstrous :  and  for 
the  multitude  to  be  ingrateful,  were  to  make  a 
monster  of  the  multitude  ;  of  the  which,  we  being 
members,  should  bring  ourselves  to  be  monstrous 
members. 

1st  Cit.  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of, 
a  little  help  will  serve:  for  once,  when  we  stood 
up  about  the  corn,  he  himself  stuckanot  to  call  us 
the  many-headed  multitude. 

3rd  Cit.  We  have  been  called  so  of  many;  not 
that  our  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black,  some 
auburn,  some  bald,  but  that  our  wits  are  so  di- 
versely coloured :  and  truly  I  think,  if  all  our  wits 
were  to  issue  out  of  one  skull,  they  would  fly 
cast,  west,  north,  south ;  and  their  consent  of  one 
direct  way  should  be  at  once  to  all  the  points  o' 
the  compass. 

2nd  Cit.  Think  you  so  ?  Which  way,  do  you 
judge,  my  wit  would  fly  ? 

',ird  Cit.  Nay,  your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  at 
another  man's  will,  't  is  strongly  wedged  up  in  a 
block-head  :  but  if  it  were  at  liberty,  't  would,  sure. 
Southward. 

2nd  Cit.  Why  that  way  ? 

3r(Z  Cit.  To  lose  itself  in  a  fog ;  where  being 


three  parts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the 
fourth  would  return  for  conscience  sake,  to  help 
to  get  thee  a  wife. 

2nd  Cit.  You  are  never  without  your  tricks  : — 
You  may,  you  may. 

3rd  Cit.  Are  you  all  resolved  to  give  your 
voices  ?  But  that 's  no  matter,  the  greater  part 
carries  it.  I  say,  if  he  would  incline  to  the  peo- 
ple, there  was  never  a  worthier  man. 

Enter  Coriolanus  and  Menenius. 

Here  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility ; 
mark  his  behaviour.  We  are  not  to  stay  alto- 
gether, but  to  come  by  him  where  he  stands,  by 
ones,  by  twos,  and  by  threes.  He  's  to  make  his 
requests  by  paiticulars :  w herein  every  ou-j  of  us 
has  a  single  honour,  in  giving  him  our  own  voices 
with  our  own  tongues  :  thereibre  follow  ixve,  and 
I  '11  direct  you  how  you  shall  go  by  him. 

All.  Content,  content.  {^Exeunt. 

Men.  0  sir,  you  are  not  right :  have  you  not 
known 
The  worthiest  men  have  don«  it? 

Cor.  What  must  I  say  ? — 

I  pray,  sir, — Plague  upon  't !  I  cannot  bring 

My  tongue  to  such  a  pace  : Look,  sir ; my 

wounds ; — 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  .service,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roar'd,  and  ran 
From  the  noise  of  our  own  drums. 

Men.  O  me,  the  gods  ! 

You  must  not  speak  of  that ;  you  must  desire 

them 
To  think  upon  you. 

Cor.  Think  upon  me  ?     Hang  'em  ! 

I  would  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  them. 

Men.  You  '11  mar  all ; 

I'  11  leave  you :  Pray  you,  speak  to  them,  I  pray  you. 
In  wholesome  manner.  [Exit. 

Enter  Two  Citizens. 

Cor.  Bid  them  wash  their  faces, 

And  keep  their  teeth  clean. — So,  here  comes  a 

brace. 
You  know  the  cause,  sir,  of  my  standing  here. 
\st  Cit.  We  do,  sir;  tell  us  what  hath  brought 

you  to  't. 
Cor.  Mine  own  desert. 
2nd  Cit.  Your  own  desert ! 

Cor.  Ay,  not 

Mine  own  desiro. 
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1st  at.  IIow  !  not  )-our  own  desire ! 

Cm:  No,  sir : 
"1"  was  never  my  desire  yet, 
To  trouble  the  poor  witli  bejiging. 

1st  at.  You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  any- 
thing, 
V\'e  liope  to  gain  by  you. 

Qji:  Well  tlien,  I  pray,  your  price  o'  the  con- 

sulfhip  ? 
1st  Cit.  The  price  is,  sir,  to  ask  it  kindly. 
Cor.  Kindly? 

Sir,  I  pray,  let  mo  ha  't :  I  have  wounds  to  show 

you, 
Which   shall   bo   yours   in   private. — Your  good 

voice,  sir ; 
What  say  you  ? 

2ml  Cit.         You  shall  have  it,  worthy  sir. 
Cor.  A  matcli,  sir : — 
There  is  in  all  two  worthy  voices  begg'd : — 
[  have  v<nir  alms;  adieu. 

1st  at.  But  tliis  is  something  odd. 

2nd  Cit.  An  't  were  to  give  again, — But 't  is  no 

matter.  [Jixeunt  Two  Citizens. 

Enter  Two  other  Citizens. 

Cor.  Pray  you  now,  if  it  may  stand  with  the 
tune  of  your  voices,  that  I  may  be  consul,  I  have 
here  the  customary  gown. 

i3n/  Cit.  You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your 
count.-}',  and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly. 

Cor.  Your  enigma  ? 

Zrd  Cit.  You  have  been  a  scourge  to  her  ene- 
mies, you  have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends ;  you 
have  not,  indeed,  loved  the  common  people. 

Cor.  You  should  account  me  the  more  virtu- 
ous, that  I  have  not  been  common  in  my  love. 
I  will,  sir,  flatter  my  sworn  brother  the  people,  to 
earn  a  dearer  estimation  of  them  ;  't  is  a  condition 
they  account  genilo ;  and  since  the  wisdom  of 
their  choice  is  rathe/  to  have  my  hat  than  my 
heart,  I  will  practise  tJd  insinuating  nod,  and  be 
off  to  them  most  counterreitly ;  that  is,  sir,  I  will 
counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some  popular  man, 
and  give  it  bountifully  to  the  desirers.  Therefore, 
beseech  you,  I  may  be  consul. 

ith,  Cit.  We  hope  to  find  you  our  friend ;  and 
therefore  give  you  our  voices  heartily. 

3rd  Ci!.  You  have  leceiveJ  many  wounds  for 
your  count.-y. 

Cor.  I  will  not  seal  your  knowledge  with  show- 
ing them.     I  will  make  much  of  your  voices,  and 
<:o  trouble  you  no  furtlier. 
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Both  Cit.  The  gods  give  you  J03',  sir,  heartily 

[Exeunt 

Cor.  Most -sweet  voices ! — 
Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve, 
Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve. 
Why  in  this  woolless  gown  should  I  stand  here. 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear, 
Their  needless  vouches?  Custom  calls  me  to 't  :— 
What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do  't. 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept, 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heaji'd 
For  truth  to  over-peer. — Rather  than  fool  it  so. 
Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go 
To  one  that  would  do  thus, — I  am  half  through 
The  one  part  suffer'd,  the  other  will  I  do. 

Enter  Three  other  Citizens. 

Here  come  more  voice.s, —    ■ 
Your  voices  :  for  your  voices  I  have  fought ; 
Watch 'd  for  your  voices ;  for  your  voices,  bear 
Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd ;  battles  thrice  six 
I  havG  seen,  and  heard  of;  for  your  voices,  have 
Done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more:  you; 

voices : 
Indeed,  I  would  be  consul. 

hth  at.  lie  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go 
without  any  honest  man's  voice. 

Qth  Cit.  Therefore  let  him  be  consul :  The  gods 
give  him  joy,  and  make  him  good  friend  to  the 
people ! 

All.  Amen,  amen. 

God  save  thee,  noble  consul !      yExeunt  Citizens. 

Cor.  Worthy  voices ! 

Re-enter  Menekius,  with  Brutus,  and  Sicinius. 

Men.  You   have   stood  your   limitation  ;    and 
the  tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice  :  Remains, 
That,  in  the  official  marks  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  senate. 

Cor.  Is  this  done? 

Sic.  The   custom    of   request   you   have   dis 
charg'd  : 
The  people  do  admit  you  ;  and  are  summon'd 
To  meet,  anon,  upon  your  approbation. 

Cor.  Where  ?  at  the  senate-house  ? 

Sic.  There,  Coriolanus. 

Cor.  May  I  then  change  these  garments  ? 

Sic.  You  may,  sir. 

Cor.  That  I  '11  go  straight   Jo;  and,  knowing 
myself  again. 
Repair  to  the  senate-houFC. 


CORIOLANUS. 


SCENE    111. 


Mer^  I  '11  keep  you  company. — Will  you  along  ? 

Btu.  We  stay  here  for  the  people. 

Sic.  Fare  you  well. 

[£xcunt  CoK.  and  Men. 
[lo  has  it  now ;  and  hy  his  looks,  methinks, 
T  is  warm  at  his  heart. 

Bru.  AVith  a  proud  heart  he  wore 

[lis  humble  weeds  :  Will  you  dismiss  the  people  ? 

He-enter  Citizens. 

Sic.  How  now,  my  masters  ?  have  you  chose 

this  man  ? 
1st  Cit.  He  has  our  voices,  sir. 
Bru.  We  pray  the  gods,  he  may  deserve  your 

loves. 
2nd  Cit.  Amen,  sir :    To  my  poor  unworthy 
notice, 
He  mock'd  us,  when  he  begg'd  our  voices. 

Zrd  Cit.  Certainly, 

He  flouted  us  down-right. 

\st  Cit.  No,  't  is  his  kind  of  speech,  he  did  not 

mock  us. 
2nd  Cit.  Not  one  amongst   us,  save  yourself, 
but  says, 
lie  ii^M  us  scornfully  :  he  should  have  show'd  us 
liis  marks  of  merit,  wounds  receiv'd  for  his  coun- 
try. 
Sic.  Why,  so  he  did,  I  am  sure. 
Cit.  No  ;  no  man  saw  'em. 

^Several  speak. 
3rd  Cit.  He  said,  he  had  wounds,  which  he 
could  show  in  private  ; 
And  with  his  hat,  thus  waving  it  in  scorn, 
"  I  would  be  consul,"  says  he  :  "  aged  custom, 
But  by  your  voices,  will  not  so  permit  me  \" 
Your  voices  therefore  :"  When  we  granted  that. 
Here  was, — "  I  thank  you  for  your  voices, — thank 

you, — 
Vour  most  sweet  voices  : — now  you  have  left  your 

voices, 
I   have   no   further  with   you  :" — Was  not  this 
mockery  ? 
Sic.  Why,  either,  you  were  ignorant  to  see  't  ? 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voices  ? 

Bru.  Could  you  not  have  told  him, 

As  you  were  lesson'd, — When  he  had  no  power, 
I5ut  w  as  a  petty  servant  to  the  state. 
He  was  your  enemy  ;  ever  spake  against 
Your  liberties,  and  the  charters  that  )'ou  bear 
r  the  body  of  the  weal :  and  now,  arriving 
A  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o'  the  state. 


If  he  should  still  malignantly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  plebeii,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves  ?  You  should  have  said, 
That,  as  his  worthy  deeds  did  claim  no  less 
Than  what  he  stood  for  ;  so  his  gracious  nature 
Would  think  upon  you  for  your  voices,  and 
Translate  his  malice  towards  you  into  love, 
Standing  your  friendly  lord. 

Sic.  Thus  to  liave  said. 

As  you  were  fore-advis'd,  had  touch'd  his  spirit, 
And  try'd  his  inclination  ;  from  hira  pluck'd 
Either  his  gracious  promise,  which  you  might. 
As  cause  had  call'd  you  up,  have  held  him  to  ; 
Or  else  it  would  have  gall'd  his  surly  nature. 
Which  easily  endures  not  article 
Tying  him  to  aught ;  so,  putting  him  to  rage. 
You   should  have   ta'en   the   advantage   of   his 

choler. 
And  pass'd  him  unelected. 

Bru.  Did  you  perceive, 

He  did  solicit  you  in  free  contempt. 
When  he  did  need  your  loves  ;  and  do  you  tfiink. 
That  his  contempt  shall  not  be  bruising  to  you. 
When  he  hath  power  to  crush  ?   Why,  had  ymr 

bodie.s 
No  heart  among  you  ?  Or  had  you  tongues  to  cr^ 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgment  ? 

Sic.  Have  you, 

Ere  now,  deny'd  the  asker  ?  and,  now  again. 
On  him,  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  bestow 
Your  su'd-for  tongues  ? 

3rd  Cit.  He  's  not  confirm'd,  we  may  deny  hiic 
yet. 

2nd  Cit.  And  will  deny  him  : 
I  '11  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound. 

1st  Cit.  I  twice  five  hundred,  and  tlicir  friends 
to  piece  'em. 

Bru.  Get  you  hence  instantly  ;  and  tell  those 
friends, — 
They   have  chose  a  consul,  tb.at  will  from  them 

take 
Their  liberties ;  make  them  of  no  more  voice 
Than  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking. 
As  therefore  kept  to  do  so. 

Sic.  Let  them  assemble  ; 

And,  on  a  safer  judgment,  all  revoke 
Your  ignorant  election  :  Enforce  his  pride. 
And  his  old  hate  unto  you :  besides,  forget  not 
With  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  weed: 
How  in  liis  suit  he  scorn'd  you  :  hut  your  \oves. 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance. 
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Wliich  gibingly,  ungravely  he  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  you. 

Bru.  Lav 

A  fault  on  us,  your  tribunes  ;  that  we  hibour'd 
(Xo  impediment  between)  but  that  you  must 
Cast  your  election  on  him. 

Sic.  Say,  you  chose  him 

More  after  our  commandment,  than  as  guided 
By  your  own  true  affections :  and  that,  your  minds 
Preoccupied  with  what  you  rather  must  do 
Than   what  you   should,  made  you  against   the 

grain 
To  voice  him  consul :  Lay  the  fault  on  us. 

Bru.  Ay,  spare  us  not.     Say,  we  read  lectures 

to  you. 
How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country, 
How  long  continued  :  and  what  stock  he  springs  of, 
The  noble  house  o'  the  Marcians ;  from  whence 

came 
That  Ancus  Marciiis,  Numa's  daughter's  son. 
Who,  after  great  Hostilius,  here  was  king : 
Of  the  same  house  Publius  and  Quintus  were. 
That  our  best  water  brought  by  conduits  hither; 
And  Oensorinus,  darling  of  the  people, 
And  nobly  nam'd  so,  being  censor  twice, 


Was  his  great  ance.stor. 

Sic.  One  thus  descended. 

That  hath  be.side  well  in  his  person  wrought 
To  be  set  high  in  place,  we  did  commend 
To  your  remembrances  :  but  you  have  found. 
Sealing  his  present  bearing  with  his  past. 
That  he  's  your  fixed  enemy,  and  revoke 
Your  sudden  approbation. 

Bru.  Say,  you  ne'er  had  done't, 

(Uarp  on  that  still,)  but  by  our  putting  on  : 
And  presently,  when  you  have  drawn  your  number, 
Repair  to  the  Capitol. 

Cit.       We  will  so :  almost  all  [^Several  speak. 
Repent  in  their  election.  YExeunl  Cit. 

Bru.  Let  them  go  on  ; 

This  mutiny  were  better  put  in  hazard, 
Than  stay,  past  doubt,  for  greater  : 
If,  as  his  nature  is,  he  fall  in  rage 
With  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer 
The  vantage  of  his  anger. 

Sic.  To  the  Capitol : 

Come;    we'll  be  there  before  the  stream  o' the 

people  ; 
And  this  shall  seem,  as  partly  't  is,  their  own, 
Which  we  have  goaded  onward.  \EicurU. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.    A  Street. 

Comets.    Enter  Coriolanus,  Menbnius,  Comini- 
trs,  Titus  Lartius,  Senators,  and  Patricians. 

Cor.  Tullus  Aufidius  then  had  made  new  head  ? 

Lart.  lie  had,  my  lord  ;  and  that  it  was,  which 
caus'd 
Our  swi'fter  composition. 

Cor.  So  then  the  Voices  stand  but  as  at  first ; 
Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
Upon  us  again. 

Com.  They  are  worn,  lord  consul,  so. 

That  wo  shall  hardly  in  our  ages  see 
Their  banners  wave  again. 

Cor.  Saw  you  Aufidius  ? 

Lart.  On  safe-guard  he  came  to  me  ;  and  did 
curse 


Against  the  Voices,  for  they  had  so  vilely 
Yielded  the  town  :  he  is  retir'd  to  Antium. 

Cor.  Spoke  he  of  me  ? 

Lart.  He  did,  my  lord. 

Cor.  How  i    what? 

Lart.  How  often  he  had   met  you,  sword  ta 
sword  : 
That,  of  all  things  upon  the  earth,  he  hated 
Your  person  most:  that  he  would  pawn  his  f )■-- 

tunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  call'd  your  vanquisher. 

Cor.  At  Antium  lives  he  ? 

Lart.  At  Antium. 

Cor.  I  wish,  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there, 
To  oppose  his  hatred  fully.—  ^Velcome  home. 

1  To  Lart 
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Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 

Behold  !  these  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
The  tongues  o'  the  common  mouth.     I  do  despise 

them ; 
For  they  do  prank  them  in  authority, 
^Vgainst  all  noble  sufferance. 

Sic.  Pass  no  further. 

Cor.  Ha  !  what  is  that  ? 

Bru.  It  will  be  dangerous  to 

Go  on  :  no  further. 

Cor.  What  makes  this  change  ? 

Men.  The  matter  ? 

Com.  Hath  he  not  pass'd  the  nobles,  and  the 

commons  ? 
Bru.  Cominius,  no. 

Cor.  Have  I  had  children's  voices  ? 

1st  Sen.  Tribunes,  give  way  ;  he  shall  to  the 

market-place. 
Bru.  The  people  are  incens'd  against  him. 
Sic.  Stop, 

Or  all  will  fall  iu  broil. 

Cor.  Are  these  your  herd  ? — 

Must  these  have  voices,  that  can  yield  them  now, 
And  straight  disclaim  their  tongues  ? — What  are 

your  offices  ? 
You  being  their  mouths,  why  rule  you  not  their 

teeth  ? 
Have  you  not  set  them  on  ? 

Men.  Be  calm,  be  calm. 

Cor.  It  is  a  purpos'd  thing,  and  grows  by  plot. 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility  : — 
Suffer  it,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule. 
Nor  ever  will  be  rul'd. 

Bru.  Call 't  not  a  plot : 

The  people  cry,  you  mock'd  them  ;  and,  of  late, 
'WTien  corn  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repin'd  ; 
Scandal'd  the  suppliants  for  the  people ;   call'd 

them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers,  fues  to  nobleness. 
Cor.  Why,  this  was  known  before. 
Bru.  Not  to  them  all. 

Cor.  Have  you  inform'd  them  since  ? 
Bru.  How  1  I  inform  them  ! 

Cor.  You  are  like  to  do  such  business. 
Bru.  Not  unlike. 

Each  way,  to  better  yours. 

Cor   Why  then  should  I  be  consul  ?     By  yon 
clouds, 
Let  me  deserve  so  ill  as  you,  and  make  me 
Your  fellow  tribune. 

Sic.  You  show  too  much  of  that, 
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For  which  the  people  stir  :  If  you  will  pass 

To  where  you  are  bound,  you  must  inquire  your 

way, 
Which  you  are  out  of,  with  a  gentler  spirit : 
Or  never  be  so  noble  as  a  consul. 
Nor  yoke  with  him  for  tribune. 

Men.  Let 's  be  calm. 

Com.  The  people  are  abus'd  : — Set  on. — This 
pall'ring 
Becomes  not  Eome  ;  nor  has  Coriolanus 
Deserv'd  this  so  dishonour'd  rub,  laid  falsely 
I'  the  plain  way  of  his  merit. 

Cor.  Tell  me  of  corn  ! 

This  was  my  speech,  and  I  will  speak 't  again  ; — 
Men.  Not  now,  not  now. 

1st  Sen.  Not  in  this  heat,  sir,  now. 

Cor.  Now,  as  1  live,  I  will. — My  nobler  friends, 
I  crave  their  pardons  : — 
For  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many,  let  them 
Regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter,  and 
Therein  behold  themselves :  I  say  again, 
In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition, 
Which  we    ourselves   have  plough'd  for,  sow'd, 

and  scatter'd. 
By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honour'd  number, 
Who  lack  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  but  that 
Which  they  have  given  to  beggars. 

Men.  Well,  no  more. 

1st  Sen.  No  more  words,  we  beseech  you. 

Cor.  How !  no  more  ? 

As  for  my  country  I  have  shed  my  blood. 
Not  fearing  outward  force,  so  shall  my  lungs 
Coin  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  meazels^ 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them. 

Bru.  You  speak  o'  the  people 

As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity. 

Sic.  'T  were  well, 

We  let  the  people  know 't. 

Men.  What,  what  ?  his  choler ' 

Cor.  Choler! 
Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleep, 
By  Jove,  't  would  be  my  mind. 

Sic.  It  is  a  mmd^ 

That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is, 
Not  poison  any  further. 

Cor.  Shall  remain  ! — 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?  mark  you 
His  absolute  "  shall  ?" 

Com.  'T  was  from  the  canon. 
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Cor.  "  Sliall !" 

0  gooil,  but  most  unwise  patriei.ins,  wliy, 
You  grave,  but  reckless  senators,  liave  you  tluis 
Given  Hvilra  leave  to  choose  an  oflScer, 
That  with  his  peremptory  "  shall,"  being  but 
Thi:   liiini   and   noise  o'  the  monster,  wants   not 

spirit 
To  say,  he  '11  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch, 
And  make  your  channel  his  1     If  he  have  power, 
Then  vail  your  ignorance  :  if  none,  revoke 
Your  dangerous  bounty.     If  you  are  learned. 
Be  not  as  common  fools  ;  if  you  are  not, 
I,et  them  have  cushions  by  you.     You  arc  ple- 
beians. 
If  they  be  senators  :  and  they  are  no  less. 
When  both  your  voices  blended,  the  greatest  taste 
Most  palates  theirs.     They  choose  their  magistrate ; 
And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  "  shall," 
[I'S  popular  "shall,"  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece!     13y  Jove  himself, 
It  makes  the  consuls  base :  and  iny  soul  aches. 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up, 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
Mav  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
The  one  by  the  other. 

Com.  Well — on  to  the  marketplace. 

Cor.  Whoever  gave  that  counsel,  to  give  forth 
The  corn  o'  the  store-house  gratis,  as  't  was  us'd 
Sometime  in  Greece, 

Men.  Well,  well,  no  more  of  fiiat. 

Cor.  (Though  there  the  people  had  more  abso- 
lute power,) 
[  say,  they  nourish'd  disobedience,  fed 
The  ruin  of  the  state. 

Bru.  Why,  shall  the  people  give 

One,  that  speaks  thus  their  voice  ? 

Cor.  I'll  give  my  reasons, 

More  worthier  than  their  voices.     They  know,  the 

corn 
Was  not  our  recompense ;  resting  well  assur'd 
They  ne'er  did  service  for 't :  Being  press'd  to  tlie 

war, 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touch'd. 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates :"  this  kind  of 

service 
Did  not  deserve  corn  gratis :  being  i'  the  war, 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  show'd 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them  :  The  accusation 
Which  they  have  often  made  against  the  senate, 
All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  motive 
Ofour  so  frank  donation.     Well,  what  then  ? 
How  shall  this  biscon  multitude  digest 
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The  senate's  courtesy  ?     Let  deeds  express 
What's  like  to  be  their  words: — "We  did  r>»- 

quest  it ; 
We  are  the  greater  poll,  and  in  true  fear 
They  gave  us  our  demands  :" — Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares  fears  :  which  will  in  time  break  opi' 
The  locks  o'  the  senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eagles. — 

Men.  Come,  enough. 

Bru.  Enough,  with  over-measure. 
Cor.  No,  take  more 

What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  nnd  human, 
Seal  what  I  end  withal ! — This  double  worship, — 
W^here  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  other 
Insult   without    all   reason ;    where   gentry,  title, 

wisdom 
Cannot  conclude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  general  ignorance, — it  must  omit 
Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
To  unstable  slightness  :   purpose  so  barr'd,  it  fol- 
lows, 
Nothing  is  done  to  purpose :  Therefore,  beseech 

you,— 
You  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet ; 
That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  state. 
More  th.-xn  you  doubt  the  change  oft ;  that  prefer 
A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 
To  jump  ft  body  with  a  dangerous  physio 
That 's  sure  of  death  without  it, — at  once  pluck 

out 
The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison  :  your  dishonour 
Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it ; 
Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  would. 
For  the  ill  which  doth  control  it. 

Bru.  He  has  said  enough 

Sic.  He  has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall 

answer 
As  traitors  do. 

Cor.  Thou  wretch  !  despite  o'erwhelm  thee  I — 
What  should   the   people   do   with    these   bald 

tribunes  ? 
On  whom  depending,  their  obedience  fails 
To  the  greater  bench:  In  a  rebellion. 
When  what 's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be.  was 

law, 
Then  were  they  chosen  ;  in  a  better  hour, 
Let  what  is  meet,  be  said  it  must  be  meet, 
And  throw  their  power  i'  the  dust 
Bru.  Manifest  treason. 
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Sic.  This  a  consul  ?  no. 

Bru.   The   Allies,  ho! — Let   Iiim   be   appre- 
hended. 

Sir.  Go,  call  the  people  ;  [£!re7  Bau.]  in  whose 
name,  myself 
Attach  thee,  as  a  traitorous  innovator, 
A.  fue  to  the  public  weal :  Obey,  I  charge  thee, 
.Vnd  follow  to  thine  answer. 

Cor.  Hence,  old  goat ! 

Sen.  and  Pat.         We  '11  surety  him. 

Com.  Aged  sir,  liands  off. 

Cor.  Hence,  rotten  thing,  or  I  shall  shake  thy 
bones 
Out  of  thy  garments. 

Sic.  Help,  ye  citizens. 

Re-enter  Brutus,  with  the  ^E^liles,  and  a  Rahhle 
of  Citizens. 

Men.  Oq  both  sides  more  respect. 

Sic.  Here  's  he,  that  would 

Take  from  you  all  your  power. 

Bru.  Seize  him,  .^iles. 

Cit.  Down  with  him,  down  with  him  ! 

\^Several  speak. 

2nd  Sen.  Weapons,  weapons,  weapons  I 

\Thcy  all  bustle  about  Cor. 
Tribunes,  patricians,  citizens  ! — what  ho  !— 
Sicinius,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  citizens! 

Cit.  Peace,  peace,  peace  ;  stay,  hold,  peace  ! 

Men.    What  is   about   to   be  ? — I   am   out   of 
breath  : 
Confusion  's  near  :    I  cannot  speak : — You,  tri- 
bunes 
To  the  people, — Coriolanus,  patience : — 
Speak,  good  Sicinius. 

Sic.  Hear  me,  people ; — Peace. 

Cit.  Let 's  hear  our  tribune  : — Peace.     Speak, 
speak,  speak. 

Sic.  You  are  at  point  to  lose  your  liberties  : 
Marcius  would  have  all  from  you ;  Marcius, 
Whom  late  you  have  nam'd  for  consul. 

Men.  Fye,  fye,  fye  ! 

This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench. 

\st  Sen.  To  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flat. 

Sic.  What  is  the  city,  but  the  people  ? 

Cit.  True, 

The  people  are  the  city. 

Bru.  By  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  establish'd 
riie  people's  magistrates. 

Cit.  You  so  remain. 

Men.  And  so  are  like  to  do. 

Cor.  That  i."  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat ; 


To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation  ; 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges, 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin. 

Sic.  This  deserves  death. 

Bru.  Or  let  us  stand  to  our  authority, 
Or  let  us  lose  it : — We  do  here  pronounce. 
Upon  the  part  o'  the  people,  in  whose  power 
We  were  elected  theirs,  Marcius  is  worthy 
Of  present  death. 

Sic.  Therefore,  lay  hold  of  him  ; 

Bear  him  to  the  rock  Tarpeian,  and  from  thence 
Into  destruction  cast  him. 

Bru.  JEdiles,  seize  him. 

Cit.  Yield,  Marcius,  yield. 

Men.  Hear  me  one  word. 

Beseech  you,  tribunes,  hear  mo  but  a  word. 

^di.  Peace,  peace. 

Men.  Be  that  you  seem,  truly  your  country's 
friend. 
And  temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Bru.  Sir,  those  cold  ways, 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous 
Where  the  disease  is  violent : — Lay  hands  upon 

him. 
And  bear  him  to  the  rock. 

Cor.  No ;  I  '11  die  here. 

[Brawini/  his  Sioord. 
There 's  some  among  you  have  beheld  me  fighting ; 
Come,  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  .seen  mo. 

Men.  Down  with  that  sword  ; — Tribunes,  with- 
draw a  while. 

Bru.  Lay  hands  upon  him. 

Men.  Help,  Marcius!  help, 

You  that  be  noble ;  help  him,  young,  and  old  ! 

Cit.  Down  with  him,  down  with  him  ! 

[/«  this  Mutiny,  the  Tribunes,  the  .^Ediles, 
and  the  People,  are  all  beat  in. 

Men.  Go,  get  you  to  your  house ;    be  gone, 
away, 
All  will  be  naught  else. 

2nd  Sen.  Get  you  gone. 

Cor.  Stand  fast ; 

We  have  .as  many  friends  !is  enemies. 

Men.  Shall  it  be  put  to  that? 

Isi  Sen.  The  gods  forbid  1 

I  pr'ythee,  noble  friend,  home  to  thy  house ; 
Leave  us  to  cure  this  cause. 

Men.  For  't  is  a  sore  upon  us, 

You  cannot  tent  yourself:  Begone,  'beseech  you. 

Com.  Come,  sir,  along  with  us. 

Cor.  I  would  they  were  barbarians,  (as  they  are. 
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Tliough  in  Rome  lilter'd,)  not  Romans,  (as  they 

nre  not, 
Though  calv'd  i'  the  porch  o'  the  Capitol,) — 

ATen.  Be  gone : 

Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue ; 
One  time  will  owe  another. 

Cor.  On  fair  ground, 

I  could  beat  forty  of  them. 

Men.  I  could  myself 

Take  up  a  brace  of  the  best  of  them  ;  yea,  the 
two  tribunes. 

Com.  But  now  't  is  odds  beyond  arithmetic ; 
And  manhood  is  call'd  foolery,  when  it  stands 
Against  a  falling  fabrick. — Will  you  hence. 
Before  the  tag  return  ?  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
What  they  are  used  to  bear. 

Men.  Pray  you,  be  gone  : 

1  11  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  request 
With  those  that  have  but  little;  this  must  be  patch'd 
With  cloth  of  any  colour. 

Com.  Nay,  come  away. 

[Uxeunt  Cor.,  Com.,  and  Others. 

ist  Pat.  This  man  has  marr'd  his  fortune. 

Men.  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world : 
lie  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.     His  heart 's 

his  mouth  : 
What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent : 
And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death.  \_A  noise  within. 

Here  's  goodly  work  ! 

2nd  Pat.  I  would  they  were  a-bed  1 

Men.  I  would  they  were  in  Tyber ! — What,  the 
vengeance, 
Could  he  not  speak  them  fair  3 

Re-enter  Brutcs,  and  Sicinius,  with  tlie  Rahble. 

Sic.  Where  is  this  viper, 

That  would  depopulate  the  city,  and 
Be  every  man  himself? 

Men.  You  worthy  tribunes. 


Sic.  He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands ;  he  hath  resisted  law, 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the;severity  of  the  public  power. 
Which  he  so  sets  at  naught. 

Is*  Cil.  He  shall  well  know. 

The  noble  tribunes  are  the  people's  mouths, 
And  we  their  hands. 

Oil'  He  shall,  sure  on  't. 

[Several  spe-ak  together. 
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Men.  Sir, — 

Sic.  Pcaca 

Men.  Do  not  cry,  havoc,  where  you  should  but 
hunt 
With  modest  warrant. 

Sic.  Sir,  how  comes  it,  that  you 

Have  holp  to  make  this  rescue  ? 

Men.  Hear  me  speak  : — 

As  I  do  know  the  consul's  worthiness, 
So  can  I  name  his  faults : 

Sic.  Consul ! — what  consul ! 

Men.  The  consul  Coriolanus. 

Bru.  He  a  consul ! 

Cit.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Men.  If,  by  the  tribunes'  leave,  and  yours,  good 
people, 
I  may  be  heard,  I  'd  crave  a  word  or  two ; 
The  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  further  harm. 
Than  so  much  loss  of  time. 

Sic.  Speak  briefly  then : 

For  we  are  peremptory,  to  despatch 
This  \nperous  traitor :  to  eject  him  hence, 
Were  but  one  danger;  and,  to  keep  him  here. 
Our  certain  death  ;  therefore  it  is  decreed, 
He  dies  to-night. 

Men.  Now  the  good  gods  forbid. 

That  our  renowned  Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Towards  her  deserved  children  is  enroU'd 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own  ! 

Sic.  He  's  a  disease,  that  must  be  cut  away. 

Men.  0,  he  's  a  limb,  that  has  but  a  disease; 
Mortal  to  cut  it  oflT;  to  cure  it,  easy. 
What   has   he   done   to   Rome,   that  's    worthy 

death  ? 
Killing  our  enemies  ?     The  blood  he  hath  lost, 
(Which,  I  dare  vouch,  is  more  than  that  he  hath. 
By  many  an  ounce,)  he  dropp'd  it  for  his  country; 
And,  wha   is  left,  to  lose  it  by  his  country, 
Were  to  us  all,  that  do  't,  and  suffer  it, 
A  brand  to  the  end  o'  the  world. 

Sic.  This  is  clean  kam.^ 

Bru.   Merely  awry  :   When   he   did  love   hit 
country. 
It  honour'd  him. 

Men.  The  service  of  the  foot 

Being  once  gangren'd,  is  not  then  respected 
For  what  before  it  was  ? 

Bru.  We  '11  hear  no  more  : — 

Pursue  him  to  his  house,  and  pluck  him  thence  ; 
Lest  his  infection,  beinaj  of  catching  nature, 
Spread  further 
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Men.  One  word  more,  one  word. 

Tliis  tiijer-footed  racje,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unscann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late, 
fie   leaden   pounds   to   his    heels.     Proceed   by 

process. 
Lest  parties  (as  he  is  belov'd)  break  out, 
Ai:d  sack  great  Rome  with  Romans. 

£ru.  If  it  were  so, — 

Sic,  What  do  ye  talk  ? 
Have  we  had  not  a  taste  of  his  obedience  ? 
Our  .lEdiies  smote  ?  ourselves  resisted  ? — Come  : — 

Men.  Consider  this  : — He  has  been  bred  i'  the 
wars 
Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  school'd 
In  boulted  language ;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.     Give  me  leave, 
I  'II  go  to  him,  and  undertake  to  bring  him 
Where  he  shall  answer,  by  a  lawful  form, 
(In  peace)  to  his  utmost  peril. 

\st  Sen.  Noble  tribunes, 

It  is  the  humane  way  :  the  other  course 
Will  prove  too  bloody  :  and  the  end  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  beginning. 

Sic.  Noble  Menenius, 

Be  you  then  as  the  people's  officer : — 
Masters,  lay  down  your  weapons. 

Bru.  Go  not  home. 

Sic.  Meet  on  the  market-place  : — We  '11  attend 
you  there : 
Where,  if  you  bring  not  Marcius,  we  '11  proceed 
In  our  first  way. 

Men.  I  '11  bring  him  to  you : — 

Let  me  desire  your  company.  [To  the  Sen.J  He 

must  come. 
Or  what  is  worst  will  follow. 

1st  Sen.  Pray  you,  let 's  to  him. 

l^Sxeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Coriolauus's  House. 

Enter  Coriolakus,  and  Patricians. 

Cor.  Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears ;  pre- 
sent me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heels ; 
Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
He  thus  to  tliem. 

Enter  Volumnia. 

\st  Pat.  You  do  the  nobler. 

Cor.  I  muse  my  mother 


Does  not  approve  me  further,  who  was  wont 

To  call  them  woollen  vassals,  things  created 

To  buy  and  sell  with  groats;  to  show  bare  heads 

In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder, 

When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 

To  speak  of  peace,  or  war.  I  talk  of  you;  [7'oVoi. 

Why  did   you  wish    me   milder  ?     Would  you 

have  me 
False,  to  my  nature  ?     Rather  say,  I  play 
The  man  I  am. 

Vol.  O,  sir,  sir,  sir, 

I  would  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on, 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 

Cor.  Let  go. 

Vol.  You  might  have  been  enough  the  man 
you  are, 
With  striving  less  to  be  so :  Lesser  liad  been 
The  thwartings  of  your  dispositions,  if 
You  had  not  show'd  them  how  you  were  dispos'd 
Ere  they  lack'd  power  to  cross  you. 

Cor.  Let  them  hang. 

Vol.  Ay,  and  burn  too. 

Enter  Menenius,  and  Senators. 

Men.  Come,  come,  you  have  been   too  rough, 
something  too  rough  ; 
You  must  return,  and  mend  it. 

\st  Sen.  There  's  no  remedy  ; 

Unless,  by  not  so  doing,  our  good  city 
Cleave  in  the  midst,  and  perish. 

Vol.  Pray  be  counsrt'd : 

I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours, 
[To  brook  control  without  the  use  of  anger,] 
But  yet  a  brain,  that  leads  my  use  of  anger. 
To  better  vantage. 

Men.  Well  said,  noble  woman  : 

Before  he  should  thus  stoop  to  the  herd,  but  that 
The  violent  fit  o'  ('je  time  craves  it  as  physic 
For  the  whole  ?Vi,e,  I  would  put  mine  armour  on, 
Which  I  can  v^fi]y  bear. 

Cor.  Wh  /.  niust  I  do  ? 

Men.  Return  to  the  tribunes. 

Cor.  WeW, 

What  tL/;u  ?  what  then  ? 

Men.  Repent  what  you  have  spoke. 

Cor.  For  them  ? — I  cannot  do  it  to  the  gods  ; 
Must  I  then  do  't  to  them  ? 

Vol.  You  are  too  absolute  ; 

Thoug'a  thereia  you  can  never  be  too  noble. 
But  when  extremities  speak.     I  have  heard  yon 

say, 
Honour  and  "x.li''j,  like  unsever'd  friends, 
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['  the  war  do  grow  together :  Grant  tliat,  and  tell 

me, 
In  peace,  what  each  of  them  by  th'  other  lose, 
That  they  combine  not  there. 

Cor.  Tush,  tush  ! 

Men.  A  good  demand. 

Vol.  If  it  be  honour,  in  your  wars,  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not,  (which,  for  your  best  ends 
You  adopt  your  policy,)  how  is  it  less,  or  worse. 
That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war;  since  that  to  both 
It  stands  in  like  request? 

Cor.  Why  force  you  this  ? 

Vol.  Because  that  now  it  lies  on  you  to  speak 
To  the  people ;  not  by  your  own  instruction, 
Xor  by  the  matter  which   your  heart  prompts 

you  to. 
But  with  such  words  that  are  but  roted  in 
Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  syllables 
Of  no  allowance,  to  your  bosom's  truth. 
Now,  this  no  more  dishonours  you  at  all. 
Than  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words. 
Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune,  and 
The  hazard  of  much  blood. — 
I  would  dissemble  with  my  nature,  where 
My  fortunes,  and  my  friends,  at  stake,  requir'd, 
I  should  do  so  in  honour:  I  am  in  this. 
Your  wife,  your  son,  these  senators,  the  nobles ;" 
And  you  will  rather  show  our  general  louts 
How  vou  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon  them, 
For'the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  safeguard 
Of  what  that  want  might  ruin. 

Men.  Noble  lady  ! — 

Come,  go  with  us;  speak  fair:  you  may  -salve  so, 
Not  what  is  dangerous  present,  but  the  loss 
Of  what  is  past. 

Vol.  I  pr'ythee  now,  my  son. 

Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand, 
And  thus  far  having  stretch'd  it,  (here  be  with 

them,) 
Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones,  (for  in  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
More  learned  than  the  ears,)  waving  thy  head. 
Which  often,  thus,  correcting  thy  stout  heart. 
That  humble,  as  the  ripest  mulberry. 
Now  will  not  hold  the  handling:  Or,  say  to  them. 
Thou  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils, 
Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which,  thou  dost  confess. 
Were  fit  for  thee  t'^  use,  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asking  their  good  loves ;  but  thou  wilt  frame 
Thyself,  forsooth,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far 
As  thou  hast  power,  and  person. 
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Men.  This  but  done, 

Even  as  she  speaks,  why,  all  their  hearts  v/on 

yours : 
For  they  have  pardons,  being  ask'd.  as  free 
As  words  to  little  purpose. 

Vol.  Pr'ythee  now, 

Go,  and  be  rul'd  :  although,  I  know,  thou  hadt^t 

rather. 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf. 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower.     Here  is  Cominius 

Enter  Cominius. 

Com.  I  have  been  i'  the  market-place :   and 
sir,  't  is  fit 
You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmness,  or  by  absence ;  all 's  in  anger. 
Men.  Only  fair  speech. 

Com.  I  think  't  will  serve,  if  he 

Can  thereto  frame  his  spirit. 

Vol.  He  must,  and  will : — 

Pr'ythee,  now,  say,  you  will,  and  go  about  it. 

Cor.  Must  I  go  show  them  my  unbarb'd  sconce 
Must  I, 
With  my  base  tongue,  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie,  that  it  must  bear  ?     Well,  I  will  do  't : 
Yet  were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  lose. 
This   mould   of   Marcius,   they   to   dust    shoiiM 

grind  it. 
And  throw  it  against  the  wind. — To  the  market 

place  : — 
You    have    put    me  now  to   such  a  part,  which 

never 
I  shall  discharge  to  the  life. 

Com.  Come,  come,  we  '11  prompt  you. 

Vol.  I  pr'ythee,  now,  sweet  son  :  as  thou  hast 
said. 
My  praises  made  thee  firet  a  soldier,  so 
To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part 
Thou  hast  not  done  before. 

Cor.  Well,  I  must  do  't 

Away,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 
Some  harlot's  spirit !     My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd, 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 
That  babies  lulls  asleep  !     The  smiles  of  knave.s 
Tent  in  my  cheeks  ;  and  school-boys'  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight !     A  beggar's  tongue 
Make  motion  through  my  lips;  and  my  arm'd 

knees, 
Who  bow'd  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his 
That  hath  receiv'd  an  alms  ! — I  will  not  do  't : 
Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth. 
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And,  by  my  body's  action,  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  baseness. 

Vol.  At  thy  choice  then  ; 

To  beg  of  thee,  it  is  my  more  dishonour, 
Tlian  thou  of  them.     Come  all  to  ruin  ;  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Tliv  dangerous  stoutness  ;  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.     Do  as  thou  list. 
Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from  me. 
But  owe  thy  pride  thyself. 

Cor.  Pray,  be  content ; 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place  ; 
Chide  me  no  more.     I  '11  mountebank  their  loves, 
Cog   their   hearts  from  them,  and   come  home 

belov'd 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.     Look,  I  am  going ; 
Commend  me  to  my  wife.     I  '11  return  consul ; 
Or  never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do 
r  the  way  of  flattery,  further. 

Vol.  Do  your  will.         \£xit. 

Com.  Away,  the  tribunes  do  attend  you  :  arm 
yourself 
To  answer  mildly  :  for  they  are  prepar'd 
With  accusations,  as  I  hear,  more  strong 
Than  are  upon  you  yet. 

Cor.  The  word  is,  mildly : — Pray  you,  let  us  go  : 
Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention,  I 
Will  answer  in  mine  honour. 

Men.  Ay,  but  mildly. 

Cor.  Well,  mildly  be  it  then  ;  mildly.  [£j:cunt. 

SCENE  m.—The  Same.     The  Forum. 

Enter  Sicinics  and  Brutus. 

£ru.  In  this  point  charge  him  home,  that  lie 
affects 
Tyrannical  power :  K  he  evade  us  there. 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people ; 
And  that  the  spoil,  got  on  the  Antiates, 
Was  ne'er  distributed. — 

Enter  an  .iRlile. 

"What,  will  he  come  3 

./Ed.  He  's  coming. 

Bru.  How  accompanied  ? 

^d.  With  old  Menenius,  and  those  senators 
That  always  favour'd  him. 

Sic.  Have  you  a  catalogue 

Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procur'd, 
Bot  down  by  the  poll  ? 

^(f.  I  have  ;  't  is  ready,  here. 

Sie.  Have  you  collected  tJiem  by  tribes  I 


j£d.  I  have. 

Sic.  Assemble  presently  the  people  hither  ; 
And  when  they  hear  me  say,  "  It  shall  be  so 
r  the  right  and  strength  o'  the  commons,"  be  il 

either 
For  death,  for  fine,  or  banishment,  then  let  them. 
If  I  say,  fine,  cry  "  fine  ;"  if  death,  cry  "  death  ■" 
Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative 
And  power  i'  the  truth  o'  the  cause. 

^d.  I  shall  inform  them, 

Bru.  And  when  such  time  they  have  begun  to 
cry, 
Let  them  not  cease,  but  with  a  din  confus'd 
Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence. 

jEd.  Very  well. 

Sic.  Make  them  be  strong,  and  ready  for  this 
hint, 
W^hen  we  shall  liap  to  give  't  them. 

Bru.  Go  about  it. — ■ 

[Exit  .Sjdi. 
Put  him  to  choler  straight  :  He  hath  been  us'd 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth 
Of  contradiction  :  Being  once  chafd,  he  cannot 
Be  rein'd  again  to  temperance  ;  then  he  speaks 
What  's  in  his  heart ;   and  that  is  there,  which 

looks 
With  us  to  break  his  neck. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Menexics,  Cominius, 
Senators,  and  Patricians. 

Sic.  Well,  here  he  comes. 

Men.  Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Cor.  Ay,  as  an  ostler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume. — The  hon- 

our'd  gods 
Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men  !  plant  love  among  us ! 
Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace, 
And  not  our  streets  with  war  ! 

\st  Sen.  Amen,  amen  ! 

Men.  A  noble  wish. 

Ee-enter  .lEdile,  with  Citizens. 

Sic.  Draw  near,  ye  people. 

uEd.  List  to  your  tribunes ;  audience  :  Peace, 

I  say. 
Cor.  First,  hear  me  speak. 
Both  Tri.  Well,  say. — Peace,  ha 

Cor.  Shall  I  be  charg'd  no  further  than  Ihi9 

present  ? 
Must  all  determine  here  ? 
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Sic.  I  do  demand, 

[f  you  submit  you  to  the  people's  voices, 
Allow  tlieii'  officers,  and  are  content 
To  suU'er  lawful  censure  for  such  faults 
As  shall  bo  prov'd  upon  you  ? 

Cor.  I  am  content. 

Men.  Lo,  citizens,  he  says,  lie  is  content : 
The  warlike  service  he  has  done,  ccnsider  ; 
Think    on    the   wounds    his    body    bears,    which 

show 
Like  graves  i'  the  holy  churchyard. 

Cor.  Scratches  with  briars, 

Scars  to  move  laughter  only. 

Men.  Consider  further, 

That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  cftizen. 
You  find  him  like  a  soldier:  Do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounds. 
But,  as  I  say,  such  as  become  a  soldier, 
Rather  than  envy  you. 

Com.  Well,  well,  no  more. 

Cor.  What  is  the  matter. 
That  being  pass'd  for  consul  with  full  voice, 
[  am  so  dishonour'd,  that  the  very  hour 
You  take  it  off  again  ? 

Sic.  Answer  to  us. 

Cor.  Say  then  ;  't  is  true,  I  ought  so. 

Sic.  We  charge  you,  that  you  liave  contriv'd 
to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical ; 
For  which,  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 

Cor.  How  !  Traitor  ? 

Men.  Nay  ;  temperately  :  Your  promise. 

Cor.  The  fires  i'  the  lowest  hell  fold  in  the 
people ! 
Call  me  their  traitor  1 — Thou  injurious  tribune  ! 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
In  thy  hands  clutch'd  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say. 
Thou  liest,  unto  thee,  with  a  voice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods. 

Sic.  Mark  you  this,  people  ? 

Cit.  To  the  rock  with  him ;  to  the  rock  with 
him ! 

Sic.  Peace. 

We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge : 
What  you   have   seen   him   do,  and    heard  him 

speak. 
Beating  your  officers,  cursing  yourselves. 
Opposing  laws  with  strokes,  and  here  defying 
Thofie  whose   great    power  must  try  him  ;  even 
this 
me 


So  criminal,  and  in  such  capital  kind, 
Deserves  the  extremest  death 

Bru.  But  since  he  hath 

Serv'd  well  for  Rome, 

Cor.  What  do  you  prate  of  service 

Bru.  I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it. 

Cor.  You  ? 

Men.  Is  this 

The  promise  that  you  made  your  mother  ? 

Com.  Know, 

I  pray  you, 

Cor.  1  '11  know  no  further: 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death. 
Vagabond  exile,  flaj'ing :  Pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word  ; 
Nor  check  my  courage  for  what  they  can  give, 
To  have  't  with  saying.  Good  morrow. 

Sic.  For  that  he  has 

(As  much  as  in  him  lies)  from  time  to  time 
Envied  against  the  people,  seeking  means 
To  pluck  away  their  power;  has  now  at  last 
Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  in  the  pres- 
ence 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it :  In  the  name  o'  the  ])ooplo, 
And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we, 
Fven  from  this  instant,  banish  him  our  city ; 
In  peril  of  precipitation 
From  off  the  rock  Tarpeian,  never  more 
To  enter  our  Rome  gates :  I'  the  people's  name, 
I  say,  it  shall  be  so. 

Cit.  It  shall  be  so. 

It  shall  be  so ;  let  him  away  :  he 's  banish'd, 
And  so  it  shall  be. 

Com.  Hear  me,  my  masters,  and  my  common 
fiiends ; 

Sic.  He's  sentenc'd  :  no  more  hearing. 

Com.  Let  me  speak : 

I  have  been  consul,  and  can  show  from  Rome, 
Her  enemies'  marks  upon  me.     I  do  love 
My  country's  good,  with  a  respect  moie  tender, 
More  holy,  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life, 
My  dear  wife's  estimate,  her  womb's  increase, 
And  treasure  of  my  loins  ;  then  if  I  would 
Speak  that 

Sic.  We  know  your  drift :  Speak  what  i 

Bra.  There  's  no  more  to  be  said,  but  ho  i< 
banish'd. 
As  enemy  to  the  people,  and  his  country  • 
It  shall  be  so. 

Cit.  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be  so. 
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Cor.  You  common  cry  of  curs !  whose  breath 
I  hate 
As  reek  o'  the  rotton  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you ; 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty  ! 
Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts ! 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes. 
Fan  you  into  despair  !  Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders ;  till,  at  length. 
Your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feels,) 
Making  not  reservation  of  yourselves, 
(Still  your  own  foes,)  deliver  you,  as  most 
Abated  captives,'"  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows  !  Despising, 


For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

\Exeunt  Cor.,  Com.,  Men.,  Sen.,  and  Pal. 
^d.  The  people's  enemy  is  gone,  is  gone  ! 
Cit.  Our  enemy  's  banish'd  !  he  is  gone  !  Hoo  ! 
hoc  1 
\The  People  shout,  and  throw  up  their  Caps. 
Sic.  Go,  see  him  out  at  gates,  and  follow  him, 
As  he  hath  foUow'd  you,  with  all  despite  ; 
Give  him  deserv'd  vexation.     Let  a  guard 
Attend  us  through  the  city. 

Cit.  Come,  come,  let  us  see  him  out  at  gates  ; 
come : — 
The  gods  preserve  our  noble  tribunes ! — Come. 

[Exeunt 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  L^The  Same.  Before  a  Sfate  of  the  City. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Volumnia,  Virqilia,  Mexe- 
Kios,  CoMiNios,  and  several  young  Patricians. 

Cor.  Come,  leave  your  toai-s  '  a  brief  farewell : — 
the  beast 
With  many  heads  butts  me  away. — Nay,  mother. 
Where  is  your  ancient  courage  ?  you  were  us'd 
To  say,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits  ; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear ; 
That,  v.'hen  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Show'd  mastership  in  floating :  fortune's  blows, 
When   most  struck  home,  being  gentle-minded, 

craves 
A  noble  cunning :  you  were  us'd  to  load  me 
With  precepts,  that  would  make  invincible 
The  heart  that  conn'd  them. 

Vir.  O  heavens  !  O  heavens  ! 

Cor.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  woman, — 

Vol.  Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in 
Rome, 
And  occupations  perish ! 

Cor.  What,  what,  what ! 

I  shall  be  lov'd,  when  I  am  lack'd.    Nay,  mother. 
Resume  that  spirit,  when  you  were  wont  to  say. 
If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you'd  have  done,  and  sav'd 
Your  husband  so  much  sweat. — Oominius, 

Droop  not;  adieu: — Farewell,  my  wife !  my  mother! 

us 


I  '11  do  well  yet. — Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man's. 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes. — My  sometime  gen- 
eral, 
I  have  seen  thee  stern,  and  thou  bast  oft  beheld 
Heart-hard'r.ing  spectacles  ;  tell  these  sad  women, 
'T  is  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes, 
As  't  is  to  laugh  at  them. — My  mother,  you  wot 

well, 
My  hazards  still  have  been  your  solace :  and 
Believe  't  not  lightly,  (though  J  go  alone, 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen 
Makes  fear'd,  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen,)  your 

son 
Will,  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautelous^  baits  and  practice. 

Vol.  My  first  son, 

Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee  a  while :  Determine  on  some  course, 
More  than  a  wild  exposure  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'  the  way  before  thee. 

Cor.  O  the  gods  1 

Com.  I  '11  follow   thee  a  month,  devise  with 
thee 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thou  raay'st  htar  of 

us, 
And  we  of  theo :  so,  if  the  time  thrust  fortli 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world,  to  seek  a  single  m.in 
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And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
r  the  absence  of  the  needer. 

Cor.  Fare  36  well : — 

Thou  hast  years  upon  thee:  and  tliou  art  too  full 
0(  the  wars'  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one 
Tliat  's  yet  unbruis'd  ;  bring  rae  but  out  at  gate. — 
Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  fiiends  of  noble  touch,  when  I  am  forth, 
Hid  me  farewell,  and  smile.      I  pray  you,  come. 
While  I  remain  above  the  ground,  you  shall 
Hear  from  me  still :  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 

Men.  That 's  worthily 

As  any  ear  can  hear. — Come,  let 's  not  weep. — 
If  I  could  shake  off  but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good  gods, 
I  'd  with  thee  every  foot. 

Cor.  Give  me  thy  hand  : — 

Come.  \E.xcunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.     A  Street  nmr  the 
Gate. 

Enter  Sicinius,  Brutus,  and  an  .Jjidile. 

Sie.  Bid  them  all  home  ;  he  's  gone,  and  we  'II 
no  further. — 
The  nobility  are  vex'd,  who,  we  see,  have  sided 
In  his  behalf. 

Brii.  N  /w  we  have  shown  our  power. 

Let  us  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done. 
Than  when  it  was  a  doing. 

Sic.  Bid  them  home  : 

Say,  their  great  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  in  their  anc^^nt  strength. 

Bru.  Dismiss  them  home. 

'  [Exit  MA. 

Enter  Volumnia,  Virgilia,  and  Menenius. 

Here  comes  his  mother. 

Sic.  Let 's  not  meet  her. 

Bru.  Why  ? 

Sic.  They  sa}',  she  's  mad. 
Bru.  They  have  ta'en  note  of  us : 

Keep  on  your  way. 

Vol.  O,  you  're  well  met :  The  hoarded  plague 
o'  the  gods 
Requite  your  love ! 
Men.  Peace,  peace  ;  be  not  so  loud. 

Vol.  If  that  I  could  for  weeping,  you  should 
hear, — 
Nfiy,  and  you  shall  hear  some. — Will  you  be 
gone?  [To  Bru. 


Vir.  You  shall  stay  too:  [To  Sic]  I  would,  1 
had  the  power 
To  say  so  to  my  husband. 

Sic.  Are  you  mankind  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  fool  :  Is  that  a  shame  ? — Note  but 
tills  fool. — ■ 
Was  not  a  man  my  father?     Hadst  thou  foxship 
To  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome, 
Than  thou  hast  spoken  words  ? 

Sic.  O  blessed  heavens '. 

Vol.  More  noble  blows,  than  ever  thou  wise 
words ; 
And  for  Rome's  good. — I  'II  tell  thee  what; — Yet 

go:— 
Nay,  but  thou  shalt  stay  too :— I  would  my  son 
Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him, 
nis  good  sword  in  his  hand. 

Sic.  What  then  ? 

Vir.  What  then  ? 

He  'd  make  an  end  of  thy  posterity. 

Vol.  Bastards,  and  all. — 
Good  man,  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for  Rome 

Men.  Come,  come,  peace. 

Sic.  I  would  he  had  continu'd  to  his  country. 
As  he  began  ;  and  not  nnknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made. 

Bru.  I  would  he  had. 

Vol.  I  would  he  had  ?  'T  was  you  inecns'd  the 
rabble : 
Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth, 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries  which  heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know. 

Bru.  Pray,  let  us  go. 

Vol.  Now,  pray,  sir,  get  you  gone  : 
You  have  done  a  brave  deed.     Ere  you  go,  hcai 

this: 
As  far  as  doth  the  Capitol  exceed 
The  meanest  house  in  Rome :  so  far,  my  son, 
(This  lady's  husband  here,  this,  do  you  see,) 
Whom  you  have  banish 'd,  does  exceed  you  all. 

Bru.  W^ell,  well,  we  '11  leave  you. 

Sic.  Why  stay  we  to  be  baited 

With  one  that  wants  her  wits  3 

Vol.  Take  my  prayers  with  you. — 

I  would  the  gods  Lad  nothing  else  to  do, 

[Exeunt  Tribunes. 
But  to  confirm  my  curses !     Could  I  meet  them 
But  once  a  day,  it  would  uuclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to  't. 

Men.  You  have  told  them  home, 

And,  by  my  troth,  you  have  cause.     You  '11  sup 
with  me  ? 
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Vol.  Anger's  ray  meat;  I  sup  upon  myself, 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding. — Come,  let 's  go  : 
Leave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  I  do. 
In  anger,  Juno-like.     Come,  come,  come. 

jYeri.  Fye,  fye,  fye  !  ^Sxeunt. 

SCENE    III. — A  Hir/hwaij  between   Rome  and 
Antium. 

Enler  a  Roman  and  a  Voice,  meeting. 

Rom,  I  know  you  well,  sir,  and  you  know  me : 
your  name,  I  think,  is  Adrian. 

Vol.  It  is  so,  sir;  truly,  I  have  forgot  you. 

Rom.  I  am  a  Roman  ;  and  my  services  are,  as 
you  are,  against  them  :  Know  you  me  yet  ? 

Vol.  Nicanor  ?     No. 

Rom.  The  same,  sir. 

Vol.  You  had  more  beard,  when  I  last  saw 
you  ;  but  your  favour  is  well  approved  by  your 
tongue.  What 's  the  news  in  Rome  ?  I  have  a 
note  from  the  Volcian  state,  to  find  you  out  there : 
Vou  have  well  saved  me  a  day's  journey. 

Rom.  There  hath  been  in  Rome  strange  insur- 
rection :  the  people  against  the  senators,  patricians, 
and  nobles. 

Vol.  Hath  been !  Is  it  ended  then  ?  Our 
state  tlw'nks  not  so  ;  they  are  in  a  most  warlike 
preparation,  and  hope  to  come  upon  them  in  the 
beat  of  their  division. 

Rom.  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small 
thing  would  make  it  flame  again.  For  the  nobles 
receive  so  to  heart  the  banishment  of  that  wortliy 
Coriolanus,  that  they  are  in  a  ripe  apSess,  to  take 
all  power  from  the  people,  and  to  pluck  from  them 
dieir  tribunes  for  ever.  This  lies  glowing,  I  can 
tell  you,  and  is  almost  mature  for  the  violent 
breaking  out. 

Vol.  Coriolanus  banished  ? 

Rom.  Banished,  sir. 

Vol.  You  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelligence, 
Nicanor. 

Rom.  The  day  serves  well  for  them  now.  I 
have  heard  it  said.  The  fittest  time  to  corrupt  a 
man's  wife,  is  when  she  's  fallen  out  with  her  hus- 
band. Your  noble  Tullus  Aufidius  will  appear 
well  in  these  wars,  his  great  opposer,  Coriolanus, 
being  now  in  no  request  of  his  country. 

Vol.  He  cannot  choose.  I  am  most  fortunate, 
thus  accidentally  to  encounter  you :  You  have 
ended  my  business,  and  I  will  merrily  accompany 
3'ou  home. 

Rom.  I  shall  between  this  and  supper,  tell  you 


most  strange  things  from  Rome  ;  all  tending  to 
the  good  of  their  adversaries.  Have  you  an  army 
ready,  say  you  ? 

Vol.  A  most  royal  one  :  the  centurions,  and 
their  charges,  distinctly  billeted,  already  in  tliC 
entertainment,  and  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's 
warning. 

Rom.  I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness, 
and  am  the  man,  I  think,  that  shall  set  them  in 
present  action.  So,  sir,  heartily  well  met,  and 
most  glad  of  your  company. 

Vol.  You  take  my  part  from  me,  sir ;  I  have 
the  most  cause  to  be  glad  of  yours. 

Rom.  Well,  let  us  go  together.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Antium.    Before  Aufidius's  House. 

Enter  Couiolanus,  in  mean  Apparel,  disguised 
and  muffled. 

Cor.  A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium  :  City, 
'T  is  I  that  made  thy  widows ;   many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Have  I  heard  groan,  and  drop :  then  know  me  not ; 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones, 

Enter  a  Citizen. 

In  puny  battle  slay  me. — Save  you,  sir. 

Cit.  And  you. 

Cor.  Direct  me,  if  it  be  .,"ftur  will. 

Where  great  Aufidius  lies :  Is  he  in  Antium  ? 

Cit.  He  is,  and  feasts  the  nobles  of  the  state. 
At  liis  house  this  night. 

Cor.  Which  is  his  house,  'beseech  you  ! 

Cit.  This,  here,  before  you. 

Cor.  Thank  you,  sir ;  farewell.   [Exit  Cit 

O,  world,  thy  slippery  turns !     Friends  now  fast 

sworn. 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart, 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and  exer- 
cise, 
Are  still  together,  who  twin,  as  't  were,  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour. 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity  :  So,  fellest  foes, 
Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke  their 

sleep 
To  take  tbe  one  the  other,  by  some  chance, 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dcrJ 

friends, 
And  interjoin  their  issues.     So  with  me: — 
My  birth-place  hate  I,  and  my  love  's  upon 
This  enemy  town. — I  '11  enter  :  if  he  slay  m.;, 
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He  docs  fair  iiistioe ;  if  he  give  me  way, 

[  '11  do  bis  ojiintry  servict.  [Exit. 

SCENE  v.—  The  Same.     A  Hall  in  Aufidius's 
House. 

Music  unthin.     Eater  a  Servant. 

\st  Serii.  Wine,  wine,  wine!  What  service  is 
here !  I  think  our  fellows  are  asleep.  [Exit. 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2nd  Scrv.  Where  's  Cotus  ?  my  master  calls 
for  him.     Cotus !  [Exit. 

Enter  Coriolanus. 

Cor.  A  goodly  house  :  The  feast  smells  well : 
but  I 
Appear  not  like  a  guest. 

Re-enter  the  first  Servant. 

\st  Serv.  What  would  you  have,  friend  ? 
Whence  are  you  ?  Here  's  no  place  for  you : 
Prav,  go  to  the  door. 

Cor.  I  have  deserv'd  no  better  entertainment, 
In  being  Coriolanus. 

Re-enter  second  Servant. 

2nd  Scrv.  Whence  are  you,  sir  ?  Has  the 
porter  his  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  entrance 
lo  such  companions  ?     Pray,  get  you  out. 

Cor.  Away  ! 

2nd  Serv.  Away  ?     Get  you  away. 

Cor.  Now  thou  art  troublesome. 

2nd  Serv.  Are  you  so  brave  ?  I  '11  have  you 
talked  with  anon. 

Enter  a  third  Servant.     The  first  meets  him. 

3rd  Serv.  What  fellow  's  this  ! 

1st  Serv.  A  strange  one  as  ever  I  looked  on  :  I 
cannot  get  him  out  o' the  house:  Pr'ythee,  call 
my  master  to  him. 

3rd  Serv.  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow  ? 
Pray  you,  avoid  the  house. 

Cor.  Let  me  but  stand;   I  will  not  hurt  your 
hearth. 

Srd  Scrv.  What  are  you  ? 

Cor.   A  gentleman. 

3rd  Serv.  A  marvellous  poor  one. 

Cor.  True,  so  I  am. 

Srd  Sen'.  Pray  you,  poor  gentleman,  take  up 
some  other  station  ;  here  's   no  place  for  you ; 
pr,ij  you,  avoid  :  come. 
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Ca''.  Follow  your  function,  go! 
And  br.'ten  on  cold  bits.  [Pushes  him  away. 

3rd  Serv.  What,  will  yuj  not?  Pr'ythee,  till 
my  master  what  a  strange  guest  he  has  here. 

2nd  Serv.  And  I  shall.  [Exit. 

3rd  Serv.  Where  dwellest  thou  ? 

Cor.  Under  the  canopy. 

3rd  Serv.  Under  the  canopy  ? 

Cor.  Ay. 

3rd  Serv.  "Where's  that? 

Cor.  V  the  city  of  kites  and  crows. 

3rd  Serv.  V  the  city  of  kites  and  crows  ? — 
What  an  ass  it  is ! — Then  thou  dwellest  with 
daws  too  ? 

Cor.  No,  I  serve  not  thy  master. 

3rd  Serv.  How,  sir  ?  Do  you  meddle  with  my 
master  ? 

Cor.  Ay  ;  't  is  an  honester  service  than  to  med- 
dle with  thy  mistress ; 
Thou  prat'st,  and  prat'st;  serve  with  thy  trencher 
hence  !  [Beats  him  away. 

Enter  Aufidius  and  the  second  Servant. 

Auf.  Where  is  this  fellow  ? 

2nd  Serv.  Here,  sir;  I'd  have  beaten  him  liki 
a  dog,  but  for  disturbing  the  lords  within. 

Auf.    Whence    comest    thou  ?   what   wouldest 
thou  ?     Thy  name  ? 
Why  speak'st  not?     Speak,  man:  What's  tliy 
name  ? 

Cor.  If,  Tullus,     [Unmufling. 

Not  yet  thou  know'st  me,  and  seeing  me,  dost  not 
Think  me  •r  the  man  I  am,  necessity 
Commands  me  name  myself. 

Auf.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

[Servants  retire. 

Cor.  A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volcians'  ears. 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine. 

Auf.  Say,  what 's  thy  name  ? 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in  't ;  though  thy  tackle 's  torn. 
Thou  show'st  a  noble  vessel :  What 's  thy  name  ! 

Cor.  Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown  :  Know'st  thou 
me  yet? 

Auf.  I  know  thee  not : — Thy  name  ? 

Cor.  My  name  is  Caius  Marcius,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Voices, 
Great  hurt  and  mischief;  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus  :  The  painful  service, 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  wiih  that  surname ;  a  good  memory. 
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And  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 
Which  thou  should'st  bear  me  :  only  that  name 

remains ; 
The  cruehy  and  envy  of  the  people, 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  devour'd  the  rest; 
And  suffered  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.     Now,  this  extremity 
Iluth  brought  me  to  thy  hearth  :  Not  out  of  hope, 
.Mi.vtake  me  not,  to  save  my  life ;  for  if 
X  had  fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  the  world 
[  would  have  'voided  thee :  but  in  mere  spite, 
To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banishers, 
Stand  I  before  thee  here.     Then  if  thou  hast 
A  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,  that  will  revenge 
Thine   own    particular  wrongs,    and   stop   those 

maims 
Of  shame  seen  through  thy  country,  speed  thee 

straight, 
And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn  ;  so  use  it. 
That  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 
As  benefits  to  thee ;  for  I  will  fight 
Against  my  canker'd  country  with  the  spleen 
Of  all  the  under  fiends.     But  if  so  be 
Thou  dar'st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more  for- 
tunes 
fiiou  art  tir'd,  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 
Longer  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 
My  throat  to  thee,  and  to  thy  ancient  malice : 
Which  not  to  cut,  would  show  thee  but  a  fool ; 
Since  I  have  ever  follow'd  thee  with  hate. 
Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast. 
And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  shame,  unless 
It  be  to  do  thee  service. 

All/.  O  Marcius,  Marcius, 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my 

heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.     If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yon  cloud  speak  divine  things,  and 

say, 
"  'T  is  true  ;"  I  'd  not  believe  them  more  than  thee. 
All  noble  Marcius. — 0,  let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke. 
And  scar'd  the  moon  with  splinters !     Here  I  clip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword  ;'^  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love, 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.     Know  thou  first, 
I  loved  the  maid  I  married ;  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breath ;  but  that  I  see  thee  here, 
Thou  noble  tiling !  more  dances  my  rapt  heart. 


Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestiide  my  threshold.     Why,  thou  Mars  !  I  tell 

thee. 
We  have  a  power  on  foot ;  and  I  had  purpose 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn. 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for  't :  Thou  hast  beat  me  out 
Twelve  several  times,  and  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me  ; 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep. 
Unbuckling  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat. 
And   wak'd    half  dead   with    nothing.     Worthy 

ilarcius, 
Had  we  no  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  seventy;  and,  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 
Like  a  bold  flood  o'er-beat,     0,  come,  go  in. 
And  take  our  friendly  senators  by  the  hands  ; 
Who  now  are  here,  taking  their  leaves  of  me, 
Who  am  prepar'd  against  your  territories, 
Though  not  for  Rome  itself. 

Cor.  You  bless  me,  gods! 

Avf.  Therefore,  most  absolute  sir,  if  thou  wilt 
have 
The'  leading  of  thine  own  revenges,  take 
The  one  half  of  my  commission  ;  and  set  down, — 
As  best  thou  art  experienc'd,  since  thou  know'st 
Thy  country's  strength  and  weakness, — thine  own 

ways : 
Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote. 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.     But  come  in  : 
Let  me  commend  thee  first  to  those,  that  shall 
Say,  "  yea,"  to   thy   desires.     A  thousand   wel- 
comes ! 
And  more  a  friend  than  e'er  an  enemy ; 
Yet,  Marcius,  that  was  much.     Your  hand  !    Most 
welcome  1  \Exeunt  Cor.  and  Auf. 

\st  Serv.  [Advayichiff.l  Here 's  a  strange  al- 
teration ! 

2>id  Serv.  By  my  hand,  I  had  thought  to  have 
strucken  him  with  a  cudgel ;  and  yet  my  mind 
gave  me,  his  clothes  made  a  false  report  of  him. 

1st  Serv.  What  an  arm  he  has  !  He  turned 
me  about  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one 
would  set  up  a  top. 

2nd  Serv.  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  foce  that  there 
was  something  in  him  :  lie  liad,  sir,  a  kind  of 
face,  methought, — I  cannot  tell  how  to  term  it. 

1st  Serv.  He  had  so  :  looking  as  it  were, 

'Would  I  were  hanged,  but  1  thought  there  was 
more  in  him  than  I  could  think. 
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2nJ  Serv.  So  did  I,  I  ^l  be  sworn  :  He  is  simply 
the  rarest  man  i'  the  world. 

\st  Scrv.  I  think,  he  is:  but  a  greater  soldier 
tlian  he,  )'ou  wot  one. 

2nd  iServ.  Who?  my  master? 

1»<  Scrv.  Nay,  it 's  no  matter  for  that. 

2nd  Serv.  Worth  six  of  him. 

\st  Serv.  Nay,  not  so  neither  ;  but  I  take  him 
to  be  the  greater  soldier. 

2nd  Serv.  'Faith,  look  you,  one  cannot  tell  how 
to  say  that :  far  the  defence  of  a  town,  our  gene- 
ral is  excellent. 

1st  Serv.  Ay,  and  for  an  assault  too. 

He-enter  third  Servant. 

3rd  Scrv.  O,  slaves,  I  can  tell  you  news  ;  news, 
you  rascals. 

Ist  and  2nd  Serv.  What,  what,  what?  let's 
partake. 

3rd  Serv.  I  would  not  be  a  Roman,  of  all  na- 
tions ;  I  had  as  lieve  be  a  condemned  man. 

Island  2nd  Serv.  Wherefore?  wherefore? 

3rd  Serv.  Why,  here  's  he  that  was  wont  to 
thwack  our  general, — Caius  Marcius. 

1st  Scrv.  Why  do  you  say,  thwack  our  general  ? 

3rd  Scrv.  I  do  not  say,  thwack  our  general  ; 
but  was  always  good  enough  for  him. 

2nd  Serv.  Come,  we  are  fellows,  and  friends  : 
he  was  ever  too  hard  for  him  ;  I  have  heard  him 
say  so  himself. 

1st  Serv.  He  w.as  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to 
Bay  the  truth  on  't :  before  Corioli,  he  scotched 
him  and  notched  him  like  a  carbonado. 

2yid  Serv.  An  he  had  been  cannibaljy  given, 
he  might  have  broiled  and  eaten  him  too. 

Isi  Serv.  But,  more  of  thy  news  ? 

3rd  Serv.  Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within, 
as  if  he  were  son  and  heir  to  Mare :  set  at  upper 
end  o'  the  table ;  no  question  asked  him  by  any 
of  the  senators,  but  they  stand  bald  before  him : 
Our  general  himself  makes  a  mistress  of  him  ; 
sanctities  himself  with  's  hand,'"  and  turns  up 
the  white  o'  the  eye  to  his  discourse.  But  the 
bottom  of  the  news  is,  our  general  is  cut  i'  the 
middle,  and  but  one  half  of  what  he  was  yester- 
day ;  for  the  other  has  half,  by  the  entreaty  and 
grant  of  the  whole  table.  He  'II  go,  he  says, 
and  sowle  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by  the  ears :" 
He  will  mow  down  all  before  him,  and  leave  his 
p.Tssage  polled. 

2nd  Serv.  And  he  's   as  like  to  do 't,  as  any 
man  I  can  imagine, 
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3rd  Serv.  Do  't  ?  he  will  do 't :  For,  look  you, 
sir,  he  has  as  many  friends  as  enemies  :  which 
friends,  sir,  (as  it  were,)  durst  not  (look  you,  sir,) 
show  themselves  (as  we  term  it,)  his  friends, 
whilst  he  's  in  directitude. 

1st  Serv.  Directitude!  what's  that? 

3rd  Serv.  But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  his  crest 
up  again,  and  the  man  in  blood,  they  will  out  of 
their  burrows,  like  conies  after  rain,  and  revel  all 
with  him. 

Isl  Scrv.  But  when  goes  this  forward  ? 

3rd  Serv.  To-morrow  ;  to-day  ;  presently.  You 
shall  have  the  drum  struck  up  this  afternoon  • 
't  is,  as  it  were,  a  parcel  of  their  feast,  and  to  be 
executed  ere  they  wipe  their  lips. 

2nd  Serv.  Why,  then  wo  shall  have  a  stirring 
world  again.  This  peace  is  nothing,  but  to  rust 
iron,  increase  tailors,  and  breed  ballad- makers. 

1st  Serv,  Let  me  have  war,  say  I;  it  exceeds 
peace,  as  far  as  day  does  night ;  it 's  sprightly, 
waking,  audible,  and  full  of  vent.  Peace  is  a  very 
apoplexy,  lethargy  ;  mulled,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensi- 
ble;  a  getter  of  more  bastard  children,  than  wars 
a  destroyer  of  men. 

2nd  Serv.  'T  is  so :  and  as  wars,  in  some  sort, 
may  be  said  to  bo  a  ravisher ;  so  it  cannot  be 
denied,  but  peace  is  a  great  maker  of  cuckolds. 

1st  Scrv.  Ay,and  it  makesmen  hate  one  another. 

3rd  Scrv.  Reason;  because  they  then  less  m.M-d 
one  another.  The  wars,  for  my  money.  I  hop« 
to  see  Romans  as  cheap  as  Volcians.  They  aie 
rising,  they  are  rising. 

All.  In,  in,  in,  in.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.— Rome.     A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 

Sic.  We  hear  not  of  him,  neither  need  we  fear 

him ; 
His  remedies  are  tame  i'  the  present  peace 
And  quietness  o'  the  people,  which  before 
Were   in    wild    hurry.     Here   do   we   make   his 

friends 
Blush,  that  the  world  goes  well ;  who  rather  hail 
Though  they  themselves  did  sufior  by 't,  behold 
Dissentious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly. 

Enter  Menenius. 

Bru.  We  stood   to  't  in  good  time.     Is  thia 
Menenius? 
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Stc.  'T  is  he,  't  is  Le :   0,  he  is  grown  most 
kind 
Of  late.— Hail,  sir  ! 

Men.  Hail  to  you.  both  ! 

Sic.  Your  Coriolanus,  sir,  is  not  much  miss'd. 
But  with  his  friends ;    the  commonwealth  doth 

stand ; 
And  so  would  do,  were  he  more  angry  at  it. 
Jifen.  All  's  well ;  and  might  have  been  much 
better,  if 
He  could  have  temporiz'd. 

Sic.  Where  is  he,  hear  you  ? 

Men.  Nay,  I  hear  nothing ;  his  mother  and  his 
wife 
Hear  nothing  from  him. 

Enter  Three  or  Four  Citizens. 

at.  The  gods  preserve  you  both  1 

Sic.  Good-e'en,  our  neighbours. 

Bru.  Good-e'en  to  you  all,  good-e'en  to  you  all. 

\st  Cit.  Ourselves,  our  wives,  and  children,  on 
our  knees, 
Are  bound  to  pray  for  you  both. 

Sic.  Live,  and  thrive  ! 

Bru.  Farewell,  kind  neighbours  :   We  wish'd 
Coriolanus 
U.id  lov'd  you  as  we  did. 

Cit.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  1 

Both  Tii.  Farewell,  farewell.  [Exeunt  Cit 

Sic.  This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time. 
Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets. 
Crying,  Confusion. 

Bru.  Caius  Marcius  was 

A  worthy  officer  i'  the  war ;  but  insolent, 
O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking. 
Self-loving, 

Sic.  And  affecting  one  sole  throne, 

Without  assistance. 

Men.  I  think  not  so. 

Sic.  We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lamentation. 
If  he  had  gone  forth  consul,  found  it  so. 

Bru.  The  gods  have  well   prevented   it,  and 
Rome 
Sits  safe  and  still  without  him. 

Enter  MlWe. 

jEd.  Worthy  tribunes, 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison. 
Reports, — the  Voices  with  two  several  powers 
Are  enter'd  in  the  Roman  territories ; 
And  with  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
Destroy  what  lies  before  them. 


Men.  'T  is  Aufidius, 

Who,  hearing  of  our  Marcius'  banishment, 
Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world ; 
Which   were  inshell'd,   when   Marcius   stood  foi 

Rome, 
And  durst  not  once  peep  out. 

Sic.  Come,  what  talk  you 

Of  Marcius  ? 

Bru.  Go  see  this  rumourer  whipp'd. — It  can- 
not be. 
The  Voices  dare  break  with  us. 

Men.  Cannot  be ! 

We  have  record,  that  very  well  it  can  ; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.     But  reason  with  the  fellow. 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this : 
Lest  you  shall  chance  to  whip  your  information, 
And  beat  the  messenger  who  bids  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Sic.  Tell  not  me : 

I  know,  this  cannot  be. 

Bru.  Not  possible. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  nobles,  in  g^eat  earnestness,  are  goirw 
All  to  the  senate-house  :  some  news  is  come. 
That  turns  their  countenances. 

Sic.  'T  is  this  slave ; — 

Go  whip  him  'fore  the  people's  eyes : — his  raising! 
Nothing  but  his  report ! 

Mess.  Yes,  worthy  sir, 

The  slave's  report  is  seconded  ;  and  more, 
More  fearful,  is  deliver'd. 

Sic.  What  more  fearful  ? 

Mess.  It  is  spoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths, 
(How  probable,  I  do  not  know,)  that  Marcius, 
Join'd  with  Aufidius,  leads  a  power  'gainst  Rome 
And  vows  revenge  as  spacious,  as  between 
The  young'st  and  oldest  thing. 

Sic.  This  is  most  likelv  \ 

Bru.  Rais'd  only  that  the  weaker  sort  may 
wish 
God  Marcius  home  again. 

Sic.  The  very  trick  on  "1. 

Men.  This  is  unlikely  : 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone. 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mess.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  senate : 
A  fearful  army,  led  by  Caius  Marciua, 
Associated  with  Aufidius,  rages 
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l/pon  our  territories ;  and  have  already, 
O'erborne  tlio'.r  way,  consura'd  with  fire,  and  took 
What  lay  before  them. 

Enter  Cominius. 

Com.  0,  you  Lave  made  good  work ! 

Men.  What  news?  what  news? 

Com.  You  have  holp  to  ravish  your  own  daugh- 
ters, and 
To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  pates; 
To  see  your  wives  dishonour'd  to  your  noses; 

Men.  What 's  the  news  ?  what 's  the  news  ? 

Com.  Your  temples  burned  in  their  cement ;  and 
Your  francliis?.?,  whereon  you  stood,  confin'd 
Into  an  aug/A  bore. 

Men.  Pray  now,  your  news  ? — 

You   have  made   fair  work,  I  fear   me  :     Pray, 

your  news  ? 
If  Marcius  should  be  join'd  with  Volcians, 

Com.  If! 

lie  is  their  god  ;  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature, 
That  shapes  man  better  :  and  they  follow  him, 
Against  us  brats,  with  no  less  confidence, 
Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies, 
Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

Men.  You  have  made  good  work. 

You,  and  your  apron  men  ;   you  that  stood  so 

much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garlic-eaters ! 

Com.  He  will  shake 

Your  Rome  about  your  ears. 

Men.  As  Hercules 

Did  shake  down  mellow  fruit :  You  have  made 
fair  work ! 

Bru.  But  is  this  true,  sir  ? 

Com.  Ay  ;  and  you  '11  look  pale 

Before  you  find  it  other.     All  the  regions 
Do  smilingly  revolt ;  and,  who  resist, 
Are  only  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance, 
And  perish  constant  fools.     Who  is  't  can  blame 

him? 
Your  enemies,  and  his,  find  something  in  him. 

Men.  W'e  are  all  undone,  unless 
The  noble  man  have  mercy. 

Com.  Who  shall  ask  it? 

The  tribunes  cannot  do  't  for  shame ;  the  people 
Deserve  such  pity  of  him,  as  the  wolf 
Does  of  the  shepherds  :  for  his  best  friends,  if  they 
Should  say,  "  Be  good  to  Rome,"  they  charg'd 
him  even 
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As  those  should  do  that  had  deserv'd  his  hato, 
And  therein  show'd  like  enemies. 

Men.  'T  is  true: 

If  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  brand 
That  should  consume  it,  I  have  not  the  face 
To  say,  "  Beseech  you,  cease." — You  have  made 

fair  hands. 
You,  and  your  crafts  !  you  have  crafted  fair! 

Com.  You  have  brought 

A  trembling  upon  Rome,  such  as  was  never 
So  incapable  of  help. 

Tri.  Say  not,  we  brought  it. 

Men.  How  !  was  it  we  ?     We  lov'd  him  ;  but, 
like  beasts, 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  way  to  your  clusters, 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o'  the  city. 

Com.  But,  I  fear 

They'll  roar  him  in  again.     Tullus  Aufidius, 
The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 
As  if  he  were  his  officer  : — Desperation 
Is  all  the  policy,  strength,  and  defence, 
That  Rome  can  make  against  them. 

JSnter  a  Troop  q/"  Citizens. 

Men.  Here  come  the  clusters.-  — 

And  is  Aufidius  with  him  ? — You  are  they 
That  made  the  air  unwholesome,  when  you  cast 
Your  stinking,  greasy  caps,  in  hooting  at 
Coriolanus'  exile.     Now  he  's  coming  ; 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  soldier's  head, 
Which  will  not  prove   a  whip;    as  many  cox. 

combs. 
As  you  threw  caps  up,  will  he  tumble  down, 
And  pay  you  for  your  voices.     'T  is  no  matter ; 
If  he  could  burn  us  all  into  one  coal. 
We  have  deserv'd  it, 

Cit.  'Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news. 

\st  Cit.  For  mine  own  part. 

When  I  said,  banish  him,  I  said,  't  was  pity. 

ind  Cit.  And  so  did  I. 

Zrd  Cit.  And  so  did  I ;  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
so  did  very  many  of  us  :  That  we  did,  we  did  for 
the  best :  and  though  we  willingly  consented  to 
his  banishment,  yet  it  was  against  our  will. 

Com.  You  are  goodly  things,  you  voices ! 

Men.  You  have  made 

Good  work,  fou  and  your  cry  ! — Shall  us  to  the 
Capitol  ? 

Com.  O,  ay ;  what  else  ?  [Exeunt  Com.  and  Men 

Sic.  Go,  masters,  get  you  home,  be  not  dis. 
may'd  ; 
These  are  a  side,  that  would  be  glad  to  have 
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This  true,  which  they  so  seem  to  fear.     Go  home, 
And  show  no  sign  of  fear. 

Ist  Cit.  The  gods  be  good  to  us !  Come,  mas- 
ters, let  's  home.  I  ever  said,  we  were  i'  the 
«rong,  when  we  banish'd  him. 

Ind  Cit.  So  did  we  all.     But  come,  let 's  home. 

\_Exeunt  Cit. 

£ru.  I  do  not  like  this  news. 

Sie.  Nor  I. 

Bru.  Let 's  to  the  Capitol  : — 'Would,  half  my 
wealth 
Would  buy  this  for  a  lie ! 

Sic.  Tray,  let  us  go.     [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  Vn. — A    Camp;   at  a  small  distance 
from  Rome. 

Enter  AnFiDics,  and  his  Lieutenant. 

Auf.  Do  they  still  fly  to  the  Roman  1 

Lieu.  I  do  not  know  what  witchcraft 's  in  liim ; 
but 
Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat. 
Their  t.ilk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end ; 
And  you  are  darken'd  in  this  action,  sir, 
Even  by  your  own. 

Auf.  I  cannot  help  it  now ; 

Unless,  by  using  means,  I  lame  the  foot 
Of  our  design.     He  bears  himself  more  proudlier 
Even  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would. 
When  first  I  did  embrace  him  :  Yet  his  nature 
In  that 's  no  changeling ;  and  I  must  e.xcuse 
What  cannot  be  amended. 

Lieu.  Yet  I  wish,  sir, 

(I  mean,  for  your  particular,)  you  had  not 
Join'd  in  commission  with  him  :  but  either 
Had  borne  the  action  of  yourself,  or  else 
To  him  had  left  it  solely. 

Auf.  I  understand  thee  well ;  and  be  thou  sure, 
When  he  shall  come  to  his  account,  he  knows  not 
What  I  can  urge  against  him.  Although  it  seems, 
And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent 
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To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly, 
And  shows  good  husbandry  for  the  Volcian  state ; 
Fights  dragon-like,  and  does  achieve  as  soon 
As  draw  his  sword  :  yet  he  hath  left  undone 
That,  which  shall  break  his  neck,  or  hazard  mine 
Whene'er  we  come  to  our  account. 

Lieu.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  think  you  he  '11  carry 

Rome  ? 
Auf.  All  places  yield  to  him  ere  he  sits  down; 
And  the  nobility  of  Rome  are  his  : 
The  senators,  and  patricians,  love  him  too : 
The  tribunes  are  no  soldiers  ;  and  their  people 
Will  be  as  rash  in  the  repeal,  as  hasty 
To  expel  him  thence.     I  think,  he  '11  be  to  Rome, 
As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,^  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature.     First  he  was 
A  noble  servant  to  them  ;  but  he  could  not 
Carry  his  honours  even  :  whether  't  was  pride, 
Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
The  happy  man  ;  whether  defect  of  judgment, 
To  fail  in  the  disposing  of  those  chances 
Which  he  was  lord  of;  or  whether  nature. 
Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 
From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,  but  commanding 

peace 
Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  controU'd  the  war;  but,  one  of  these, 
(As  he  h.ith  spices  of  them  all,  not  all. 
For  I  dare  so  far  free  him,)  made  him  fear'd, 
So  hated,  and  so  banish'd  :  But  he  has  a  merits 
To  choke  it  in  the  utterance.     So  our  virtues 
Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time  : 
And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendaWe^ 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  cbaiif 
To  extol  what  it  hath  done. 
One  fire  drives  out  one  fire ;  one  nail,  one  nail ; 
Rights  by  rights  fouler,  strengths  by  strengths  do 

fail. 
Come,  let 's  away.     When,  Caius,  Rome  is  thine, 
Thou  art  poor'st  of  all ;   then  shortly  art  thou 

mine.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I.— Rome.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  Mbnknius,  Cominius,  Sicinius,  Brutus, 
and  Others. 

Men.  No.  1  '11  not  go  :  you  hear,  what  he  hath 
said. 
To  one  sometime  his  jreneral  ;  who  lovM  him 
In  a  most  dear  particular.     He  call'd  me,  father : 
But  what  o'  that  ?     Go,  you  that  banisli'd  him, 
A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  kneel 
The  way  into  his  mercy  :  Nay,  if  he  coy'd 
To  hear  Cominius  speak,  I  '11  kef-p  at  home. 

Com.  lie  would  not  seem  to  know  me. 

3fc7i.  Do  you  hear  ? 

Com.  Yet  one  time  he  did  call  me  by  my  name : 
I  urw'd  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops 
That  we  have  bled  together.     Coriolanus 
He  would  not  answer  to  :  forbad  all  names  ; 
He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless. 
Till  he  had  forg'd  himself  a  name  i'  the  fire 
Of  burning  Rome. 

Men.       Why,  so;  you  have  made  good  work; 
A  pair  of  tribunes  that  have  rack'd  for  Rome, 
To  make  coals  cheap  :  A  noble  memory  ! 

Com.  I  minded  him,  how  royal  'twas  to  pardon 
When  it  was  less  expected  :  He  replied, 
It  was  a  bare  petition  of  a  state 
To  one  whom  they  had  punish'd. 

Men.  Very  well : 

Could  he  say  less  ? 

Com.  I  offer'd  to  awaken  his  regard 
For  his  private  friends  :  His  answer  to  me  was, 
lie  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome,  musty  chaff:  He  said,  't  was  folly, 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two,  to  leave  unburnt. 
And  still  to  nose  the  offence. 

Men.  For  one  poor  grain 

Or  two?     I  am  one  of  those;  his  mother,  wife, 
His  child,  and  this  brave  fellow  too,  we  are  the 

grains : 
You  are  the  musty  chaff;  and  you  are  smelt 
Above  the  maon :  We  must  be  burnt  for  you. 

Sic   Nay,  pray,  be  patient:  If  you  refuse  your 
aid 
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In  this  so  never-heeded  help,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  with  our  distress.     But,  sure,  if  you 
Would    be   your   country's    pleader,   your   good 

tongue, 
More  than  the  instant  army  we  can  make, 
Might  stop  our  countryman. 

Mcti.  No ;  I  '11  not  meddle. 

Sic.  I  pray  you,  go  to  him. 

Men.  What  should  I  do  ? 

I]ru.  Only  make  trial  what  your  lore  can  no 
For  Rome,  towards  Marcius. 

Men.  Well,  and  say  that  Marcius 

Return  me,  as  Cominius  is  return'd, 
Unheard  ;  what  then  ? — 
But  as  a  discontented  friend,  grief-shot 
With  his  unkindness  ?     Say  't  be  so  ? 

Sic.  Yet  your  good  wii; 

Must  have  that  thanks  from  Rome,  after  Uio  mo  i 

sure 
As  you  intended  well. 

Men.  I  '11  undertake  it : 

I  think,  he  '11  hear  me.     Yet  to  bite  his  lip, 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  mo. 
He  was  not  taken  well ;  he  had  not  din'd  : 
The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive ;  but  when  we  have  stuff  d 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blooa 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts  ;  therefore  I  '11  waK.'i 

him 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  ray  request, 
And  then  I  '11  set  upon  him. 

Bru.  You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kmrt 
ness, 
And  cannot  lose  your  way. 

Men.  Good  faith,  I  '11  prove  him, 

Speed  how  it  will.     I  shall  ere  long  have  know 

ledge 
Of  my  success.  [^JExii 

Com.  He'll  never  hear  him. 

Sic.  Not  ^ 

Com.  I  tell  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold,  his  eye 
Red  as  't  would  burn  Rome ;  and  his  injury 
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The  gaoler  to  his  pity.     I  kneel'd  before  him  ; 
T  was  very  faintly  he  said,  "  Rise;"  dismiss'd  me 
Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand  :    What  he  would 

do, 
lie  sent  in  writing  after  me;  what  he  would  not. 
Bound  with  an  oath,  to  yield  to  his  conditions : 
So,  that  all  hope  is  vain. 
Unless  his  noble  mother,  and  his  wife ; 
Who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him 
For  mercy  to  his  country.     Therefore,  let 's  hence. 
And  with  our  iair  entreaties  haste  them  on. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.— An  advanced  Post  of  the  Volcian 
Camp  before  Rome.  The  Guard  at  their 
Stations. 

Enter  to  them,  Mekenius. 

\st  O.  Stay  :  Whence  are  you  ? 
2nd  G.  Stand,  and  go  back. 

Men.  You  guard  like  men  ;  't  is  well  :  But,  by 
your  leave, 
I  am  an  officer  of  state,  and  come 
To  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

\st  G.  From  whence  ? 

Me^i.  From  Rome. 

]«<  G.  You  may  not  pass,  you  must  return  :  our 
general 
Will  no  more  hear  from  thence. 

Ind  G.  You'll  see  your  Rome  embrac'dwith 
fire,  before 
You'll  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

Men.  Good  my  friends. 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks, 
My  name  hath  touch'd  your  eai-s  :  it  is  Menenius. 
\st  G.  Be  it  so  ;  go  back :  the  virtue  of  your 
name 
Is  not  here  passable. 

Men.  I  tell  thee,  fellow, 

Tiiy  general  is  my  lover  :  I  have  been 
The  book   of  his  good  acts,  whence  men    have 

read 
Mis  fame  unparallel'd,  haply,  amplified  ; 
Fur  I  have  ever  magnified  my  friends, 
(C'f  whom  he  's  chief,)  with  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suft'er :  na}',  sometimes, 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw  ;  and  in  his  praise 
Have,  almost,  stamp'd  the  leasing :"    Therefore, 

fellow, 
I  muot  have  leave  to  pass. 


\st  G.  'Faith,  sir,  if  you  had  told  as  many  lies 
in  his  behalf,  as  you  have  uttered  words  in  your 
own,  you  should  not  pass  here :  no,  thou5;h  it 
were  as  virtuous  to  lie,  as  to  live  chasteh'.  There 
fore,  go  back. 

Men.  Pr'ythee,  fellow,  remember  m;*  name  \h 
Menenius,  always  factionary  on  the  party  of  yosr 
general. 

2nd  G.  Howsoever  you  have  been  his  liar,  (as 
you  say,  you  have,)  I  am  one  that,  telling  true 
under  him,  must  say,  you  cannot  pass.  There- 
fore, go  back. 

Men.  Has  he  dined,  can'st  thou  tell  ?  for  ] 
would  not  speak  with  him  till  after  dinner. 

\&l  G.  You  are  a  Roman,  are  you  ? 

Men.  I  am  as  thy  general  is. 

\st  G.  Then  you  should  hate  Rome,  as  he  does. 
Can  you,  when  you  have  pushed  out  your  gates 
the  very  defender  of  them,  and,  in  a  violent  popu- 
lar ignorance,  given  your  enemy  vour  shield,  think 
to  front  his  revenges  with  the  queasy  groans  ol 
old  women,  the  virginal  palms  of  your  daughters, 
or  with  the  palsied  intercession  of  such  a  decaye^l 
dotant  as  you  seem  to  be  ?  Can  you  think  to 
blow  out  the  intended  fire  your  city  is  ready  to 
flame  in,  with  such  weak  breath  as  this  ?  No, 
you  are  deceived  ;  therefore,  back  to  Rome,  and 
prepare  for  your  execution  ;  you  are  condemned, 
our  general  has  sworn  you  out  of  reprieve  and 
pardon. 

Men.  Sirrah,  If  thy  captain  knew  I  were  hero 
he  would  use  me  with  estimation. 

Ind  G.  Come,  niv  captain  knows  you  not. 

Men.  I  mean,  thy  general. 

Isi  G.  My  general  cares  not  for  you.  Back,  I 
say,  go,  lest  I  let  forth  your  half  pint  of  blood  : — 
back, — that 's  the  utmost  of  your  having  : — back. 

Men.  Na}',  but  fellow,  fellow, 

Enter  Cokiolanl's  and  Aufidius. 

Cor.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Me7i.  Now,  you  companion,  I  'II  say  an  errand 
for  you  ;  you  shall  know  now  that  I  am  in  esti- 
mation ;  vou  shall  perceive  that  a  Jack  guardant" 
cannot  office  me  from  my  son  Coriolanus  :  gue.ss, 
but  by  my  entertainment  with  him,  if  thou 
stand'st  not  i'  the  state  of  hanging,  or  of  some 
death  more  long  in  spectatorship,  and  crueller  in 
suffering;  behold  now  presently,  and  swoon  for 
what's  to  come  upon  thee. — The  glorious  gods 
sit  in  hourly  synod  about  thy  particular  pros- 
perity, and  love  thee  no  worse  than  thy  old  father 
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Menenius  does  !  0,  my  son !  my  son  !  thou  art 
preparing  fire  for  us ;  look  thee,  here  's  water  to 
quench  it.  I  was  hardly  moved  to  come  to  thee ; 
but  being  assured,  none  but  myself  could  move 
thee,  I  have  been  blown  out  of  your  gates  with 
sighs;  and  conjure  thee  to  pardon  Rome,  and 
thy  petitionary  countrymen.  The  good  gods  as- 
suage thy  wrath,  and  turn  the  dregs  of  it  upon 
this  varlet  here ;  this,  who,  like  a  block,  hath  de- 
nied my  access  to  thee. 

Cor.  Away  I 

Men.  How  !  away  ? 

Cor.   Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not.     My 
affairs 
Are  servanted  to  others  :  Though  I  owe 
My  revenge  properly,  my  remission  lies 
In  Volcian  breasts.     That  we  have  been  familiar, 
Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison,  rather 
Than  pity  note  how  much. — Therefore,  be  gone. 
Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger,  than 
Your  gates  against  my  force.    Yet,  for  1  lov'd  thee, 
Take  this  along ;  I  writ  it  for  thy  sake, 

\^Oives  a  Letter. 
And  would  have  sent  it.    Another  word,  Menenius, 
I  will  not  hear  thee  speak. — This  man,  Aufidius, 
Was  my  belov'd  in  Rome  :  yet  thou  behold'st 

Aiif.  You  keep  a  constant  temper. 

[Exeunt  Cor.  and  Auf. 

\.st  G.  Now,  sir,  is  your  name  Menenius  ? 

2nd  G.  'T  is  a  spell,  you  see,  of  much  power  : 
You  know  the  way  home  again. 

\st  O.  Do  you  hear  how  we  are  shent  for  keep- 
ing your  greatness  back  ? 

2nd  G.  What  cause,  do  you  think,  I  have  to 
swoon  ? 

Men.  I  neither  care  for  the  world,  nor  your 
general :  for  such  things  as  you,  I  can  scarce  think 
there  's  any,  you  are  so  slight.  He  that  hath  a 
will  to  die  by  himself,  fears  it  not  from  another. 
Let  your  general  do  his  worst.  For  you,  be  that 
you  are,  long ;  and  your  misery  increase  with  your 
age  !    I  say  to  you,  as  I  was  said  to.  Away  I   [Exit. 

\st  G.  A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him. 

Ind  G.  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  general  :  He 
is  the  rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  lll.—Tlie  Tent  of  Cor\o\MMs. 

Enter  Cop.ioLANns,  Aufidius,  and  Others. 

Cor.  We  will  before  the  walls  of  Rome  to- 
morrow 
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Set  down  our  host. — My  partner  in  this  action. 
You  must  report  to  the  Volcian  lords,  iiow  plainly 
I  have  borne  this  business. 

Auf.  Only  their  ends 

You  have  respected;  stopp'd  your  ears  against 
The  general  suit  of  Rome  ;  never  admitted 
A  private  whisper,  no,  not  with  such  friends 
That  thought  them  sure  of  you. 

Cor.  This  last  old  man, 

Whom  with  a  crack'd  heart  I  have  sent  to  Rome 
Loved  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father ; 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.     Their  latest  refuge 
Was  to  send  him :  for  whose  old  love,  I  have 
(Though  I  show'd  sourly  to  him,)  once  more  otler'd 
The  first  conditions,  which  they  did  refuse, 
And  cannot  now  accept,  to  grace  him  only, 
Tliat  thought  he  could  do  more  ;  a  very  little 
I  have  yielded  too  :  Fresh  embassies,  and  suils. 
Nor  from  the  state,  nor  private  friends,  hereafter. 
Will  I  lend  ear  to. — Ha !  what  shout  is  this  ? 

[Shouts  within. 
Shall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow 
In  the  same  time  't  is  made  ?     I  will  not. — 

Enter.,  in  mourning  Habits,  Vihoilia,  Volumkia, 
leading  young  Maiicius,  Valeria,  and  At- 
tendants. 

My  wife  conies  foremost ;  then  the  honour'd  mould 

Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her  hand 

The  grand-child  to  her  blood.    But,  out,  affection  1 

All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break  ! 

Let  it  be  virtuous,  to  be  obstinate. — 

What  is  that  curt'sy  worth  ?  or  those  doves'  eyes. 

Which  can  make  gods   forsworn  ? — I  melt,  and 

am  not 
Of  stronger  earth  than  others. — My  mother  bows 
As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should 
In  supplication  nod  :  and  ray  young  boy 
Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 
Great  nature  cries,  "  Deny  not." — Let  the  Voices 
Plough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy  ;  I  'U  never 
Be  such  a  goslin  to  obey  instinct ;  but  stand. 
As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself, 
And  knew  no  other  kin. 

Vir.  My  lord  and  husband  ! 

Cor.  These  eyes  are  not  the  same  I  wore  in 
Rome. 

Vir.  The  sorrow,  that  delivers  us  thus  chang'd 
Makes  you  think  so. 

Cor.  Like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out. 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace.     Best  of  my  flesh 
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Forgive  iny  tyranny  ;  but  do  not  say, 
For  tliat,  "  Forgive  our  Romans." — O,  a  kiss 
fyong  as  ray  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge  ! 
Xow  by  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  that  kiss 
[  carried  from  thee,  dear;  and  my  true  lip 
[lath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since. — You  gods !  I  prate. 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted  :  Sink,  my  knee,  i'  the  earth  ; 

[Kneels. 
Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  sliow 
Than  that  of  common  sons. 

Vol.  0,  stand  up  bless'd  ! 

Whilst,  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint, 
I  kneel  before  thee ;  and  unproperly 
Show  duty,  as  mistaken  all  the  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent.  [Kneels. 

Cor.  What  is  this  ? 

Yom  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corrected  son  ? 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillip  the  stars;  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun; 
Murd'ring  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work. 

Vol.  Thou  art  my  warrior  ; 

I  help  to  frame  thee.     Do  you  know  this  lady  ? 

Cor.  The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle. 
That 's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple :  Dear  Valeria  ! 

Vol.  This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yours. 
Which  by  the  interpretation  of  full  time 
May  show  like  all  yourself. 

Cor.  The  god  of  soldiers, 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness ;  that  thou  may'st 

prove 
To  shame  unvulnerable,  and  stick  i'  the  wars 
Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw. 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thoe  1 

Vol.  Your  knee,  sirrah. 

Cor.  That 's  my  brave  boy. 

Vol.  Even  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  myself, 
Are  suitors  to  you. 

Cor.  I  beseech  you,  peace  : 

Or,  if  you  'd  ask,  remember  this  before ; 
The  things,  I  have  forsworn  to  grant,  may  never 
Be  held  by  you  denials.     Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanics: — Tell  me  not 
Wherein  I  seem  unnatural :  Desire  not 
To  ally  ray  rages  and  revenges,  with 
Your  colder  reasons. 


Vol.  O,  no  raore,  no  more! 

You  have  said,  you  will  not  grant  us  any  thing. 
For  we  have  nothing  else  to  ask,  but  that 
Which  you  deny  already  :  Yet  we  will  ask  ; 
That,  if  you  fail  in  our  request,  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hardness  :  therefore  hear  us 
Cor.  Aufidius,  and  you  Voices,  raark;  for  we '11 
Hear  nought  from  Rome  in  private. — Your  request  ? 
Vol.  Should  we  be  silent  and  not  speak,  our 

raiment. 
And  state  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 
We  have  led  since  thy  exile.     Think  with  thyself. 
How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we  come  hither :  since  that  thy  sight,  which 

should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with 

comforts. 
Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and 

sorrow ; 
Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 
The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  out.     And  to  poor  we. 
Thine  enmity's  most  capital  :  thou  barr'st  us 
Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 
That  all  but  we  enjoy  :    For  how  can  we, 
Alas !  how  can  we  for  our  country  ]>ray. 
Whereto  we  are  bound  ;  together  with  thy  victory, 
Whereto  we  are  bound  ?   Alack !  or  we  must  lose 
The  countr}',  our  dear  nurse  ;  or  else  thy  person. 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.     Wc  must  find 
An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 
Our  wish,  which  side  should  win  :  for  either  thou 
Must,  a^  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  through  our  streets,  or  else 
Triumphantl}'  tread  on  tliy  country's  ruin ; 
And  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  shed 
Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.     For  myself,  son, 
I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune,  till 
These  wars  determine  :    if  I  cannot  persuade  thee 
Rather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts, 
Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 
March  to  assault  thy  country,  than  to  tread 
(Trust  to 't,  thou  shalt  not,)  on  thy  mother's  womb, 
That  brought  thee  to  this  world. 

Vir.  Ay,  and  on  mine, 

That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your  name 
Living  to  time. 

Boy.  He  shall  not  tread  on  me  ; 

I  '11  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I  '11  fight 

Cor.  Not  of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  be. 
Requires  nor  child  nor  woman's  face  to  see. 
I  have  sat  too  long.  [Hising 
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Vol.  Nay,  go  not  from  us  thus. 

[f  it  were  so,  that  our  request  did  tend 
To  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 
Thi' Voices  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condemn  us, 
A<  jiuisonous  of  your  lionour :    Xo  ;  our  suit 
h,  that  you  reconcile  them  :  while  tlie  Voices 
^^ay  say,  "  This  mercy  we  have  showM  ;"  the  Ro- 
mans, 
"  This  we  receiv'd  ;"  and  each  in  either  side 
Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  and  cry,  "Be  bless'd 
For  making  up  this  peace  !"    Thou  know'st,  great 

son, 
The  end  o'  war's  uncertain  ;   but  this  certain, 
That,  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap,  is  such  a  name, 
Wiiose  repetition  will  be  dogg'd  with  ourses : 
Whose  chronicle  thus  writ, — "  The  man  was  nob'e, 
But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wip'd  it  out ; 
Destroy'd  his  country ;  and  his  name  remains 
To  the  ensuing  ago,  abhorr'd."     Speak  to  me,  son  ; 
Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour. 
To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods; 
To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'  the  air. 
And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt 
That  should  but  rive  an  oak.    Why  dost  not  speak? 
Think'st  thou  it  lionourable  for  a  noble  man 
Still  to  remember  wrongs  ? — Daughter,  speak  you : 
He  cares  not  for  your  weeping. — Speak  thou,  boy : 
Perhaps,  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
Tlian  can  our  reasons. — There  is  no  man  in  the 

world 
More  bound  to  liis  mother;  yet  here  he  lets  me 

prate 
Like  one  i'  the  stocks.     Thou  hast  never  in  thy  life 
Show'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy  ; 
When  she,  (poor  hen  !)  fond  of  no  second  brood, 
lias  cluck'd  thee  to  the  wars,  and  safely  home, 
Loaden  with  honour.     Say,  my  request's  unjust. 
And  spurn  me  back :  But,  if  it  be  not  so. 
Thou  art  not  honest ;  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee. 
That  thou  restrain'st  from  me  the  duty,  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs. — He  turns  away  : 
Down,  ladies;  let  us  shame  him  with  our  knees. 
To  his  surname  Coriolanus  'longs  more  pride. 
Than  pity  to  our  prayers.     Down  :  An  end  ; 
This  is  the  last : — So  we  will  home  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbours. — Nay,  behold  us : 
This  bo}',  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have, 
I'.ut  kneels,  and  holds  up  hands,  for  fellowsliip. 
Does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  liast  to  deny  't. — Come,  let  us  go  : 
This  fellow  had  a  Volcian  to  his  mother; 
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His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  liis  child 

Like  him  by  chance  : — Yet  give  us  our  despatch  ■ 

I  am  hush'd  until  our  city  be  afire. 

And  then  I  '11  speak  a  little. 

Coi:  0  mother,  mother! 

[Iloldiiif/  Vol..  by  the  hands,  sileul 
What  have  you  done?  Behold,  the  heavens  do  ope 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.     0  my  mother,  mother  1  O  ! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome : 
But,  for  your  son, — believe  it,  O,  believe  it, 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevail'd, 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.     But,  let  it  come  : — 
Aufidius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars, 
I  '11  frame  convenient  peace.    Now,  good  Aufidius, 
Were  you  in  my  stead,  say,  would  you  have  heard 
A  mother  less  ?   or  granted  less,  Aufidius? 

All/.  I  was  mov'd  withal. 

Cor.  I  dare  be  sworn,  you   weie  : 

And,  sir,  it  is  no  little  thing,  to  make 
Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.     But,  gooil  sir, 
What  pe.ace  you  'II  make,  advise  me  :  For  my  pail. 
I  '11  not  to  Rome,  I  '11  back  with  you ;  and  prav  V'  ai. 
Stand  to  me  in  this  cause. — 0  mother  I  wife  I 

All/.  I  am  glad,  thou  hastset  thy  mercy  and  tli- 
honour 
At  dillerence  iu  thee  :    out  of  that  I  'II  work 
Myself  a  former  fortune.  [Asiile. 

[The  Ladies  make  dffiis  to  Cor. 

Cor.  Ay,  by  and  by  ; 

[To  Vol.,  Vii!.,  dr. 
But  we  will  drink  together ;"  and  you  shall  bear 
A  better  witness  back  than  woi'ds,  which  we, 
On  like  conditions,  \vill  have  counter-seal'd. 
Come,  enter  with  us.     Ladies,  you  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  built  you  :    all  the  swords 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms. 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— Rome.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  Mexenius  and  Sicinius. 

Men.  See  you  yond'  coign  o'  the  Capitol ;  yond' 
corner-stone  ? 

Sic.  Why,  what  of  that? 

Men.  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it  with 
your  little  finger,  there  is  some  hope  the  ladies  of 
Rome,  especially  his  mother,  may  prevail  with  him. 
But  I  say,  there  is  no  hope  in  't ;  our  throats  are 
sentenced,  and  stay  upon  execution. 

Sic.  Is  't  possible,  that  so  short  a  time  can  alter 
the  condition  of  a  man  ' 
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Men.  There  is  difFerency  between  a  grub,  and 
a  butterfly  ;  yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub.  Tliis 
Marcins  is  grown  from  man  to  dragon  :  he  has 
wino's  ;  he  's  more  than  a  creeping  thing. 

Sic.  He  loved  liis  mother  dearly. 

Men.  So  did  he  me  :  and  he  no  more  remembers 
Ills  mother  now,  than  an  eight  year  old  horse.  The 
t-irtncss  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes.  When  he 
walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the  ground 
shrinks  before  his  treading.  He  is  able  to  pierce 
a  corslet  with  his  eye ;  talks  like  a  knell,  and  his 
hum  is  a  battery.  He  sits  in  his  state,  as  a  thing 
made  for  Alexander.  What  he  bids  be  done,  is 
finished  with  liis  bidding.  He  wants  nothing  of  a 
god  but  eternity,  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in. 

Sic.  Yes,  mercy,  if  you  report  him  truly. 

Men.  I  paint  him  in  the  character.  Mark  what 
mercy  his  mother  shall  bring  from  him  :  There  is 
no  more  mercy  in  him,  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male 
tiger  ;  that  shall  our  poor  city  find  :  and  aU  this  is 
'long  of  you. 

Sic.  The  gods  be  good  unto  us  ! 

Mi  n.  No,  in  such  a  case  the  gods  will  not  be 
good  unto  us.  When  we  banished  him,  we  re- 
spected not  them  :  and,  he  returning  to  break  our 
necks,  they  respect  not  us. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mass.  Sir,  if  you  'd  save  your  life,  fly  to  your 
house ; 
The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow-tribune, 
And  hale  him  up  and  down ;  all  swearing,  if 
The  Roman  ladies  bring  not  comfort  home, 
They  '11  give  him  death  by  inches. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Sic.  What 's  the  news  ? 

Mess.    Good   news,   good   news ; — The   ladie.s 
have  prevail'd, 
The  Voices  are  dislodg'd,  and  Marcius  gone : 
A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Rome, 
No,  not  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins. 

Sic.  Friend, 

Art  thou  certain  this  is  true  1  is  it  most  certain  ? 

Mess.  As  certain,  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire : 

Where  have  you  lurk'd,  that  you  make  doubt  of  it  ? 

Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tide. 

As   the   recorafoi'ted    through  the   gates.     Why, 

hark  you ; 

[^Trumpets  and  Hautboys  sounded,  and  Drums 
beaten,  all  together.     Shoutinij  also  within. 
The  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries,  and  fifes. 


Tabors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  Romans, 
Make  the  sun  dance.    Hark  you !  [Shouting again. 

Men.  This  is  good  news: 

I  will  go  meet  the  ladies.     This  Volumnia 
Is  worth  of  consuls,  senators,  patricians, 
A  city  full ;  of  tribunes,  such  as  you, 
A  sea  and  land  full :  You  have  pray'd  well  to-day 
This  morning,  for  ten  thousand  of  your  throats 
I  'd  not  have  given  a  doit.     Hark,  how  they  joy! 
[Shouting  and  3fusic. 

Sic.  First,  the  gods  bless  you  for  their  tidings  : 
next, 
Accept  my  thankfulness. 

Mess.  Sir,  we  have  all 

Gi'eat  cause  to  give  great  thanks. 

Sic.  They  are  near  the  city  ? 

Mess.  Almost  at  point  to  enter. 

Sic.  We  will  meet  them. 

And  help  the  joy.  [Ooing. 

Enter  the  Ladies,  accompanied  by  Senatois, Patri- 
cians, and  People.     They  pass  over  the  Stage. 

Ist  Sen.    Behold    our    patroness,  the    life   of 
Rome : 
Call  all  your  tribes  together,  praise  the  god?, 
And  make  triumphant  fires ;  strew  flowers  before 

them  : 
Unshout  the  noise  that  bauish'd  Marcius, 
Repeal  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother; 
Cry, — Welcome,  ladies,  welcome  ! — 

All.  Welcome,  ladies  ! 

Welcome  !  [^1  Flourish  with  Drums  and 

Trumpets.  [Excvit 

SCENE  v.— Antiuni.     A  2n(blic  Flare. 
Enter  Tullus  Aufidius,  with  Attendants. 

Auf.  Go  tell  the  lords  of  the  city,  I  am  here : 
Deliver  them  this  paper:  having  read  it, 
Bid  them  repair  to  the  market-place ;  where  I, 
Even  in  theirs  and  in  the  commons'  ears, 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it.     Him  I  accuse, 
The  city  ports  by  this  hath  enter'd,  and 
Intends  to  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words  :  Despatch. 

[EMunt  Attend. 

Enter  Three  or  Four  Conspirators  of  Aufidius' 
Faction. 

Most  welcome ! 

1st  Con.  How  is  it  with  our  general? 
Auf.  Even  so, 
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As  with  a  man  by  Lis  own  alms  cnipoison'd, 
And  with  his  cliarity  slain. 

"nd  Con.  Most  noble  sir, 

If  you  do  hold  the  same  intent  wherein 
You  wish'd  us  parties,  we  '11  deliver  you 
Of  your  great  danger. 

Auf.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell ; 

Wft  must  proceed,  as  we  do  find  the  people. 

3rd   Con.   The  people  will  remain  uncertain, 
whilst 
'Twixtyou  there  's  difference  ;  but  the  fall  of  either 
Makes  the  survivor  heir  of  all. 

Auf.  I  know  it ; 

And  my  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.     I  rais'd  him,  and  I  pawn'd 
Mine  honour  for  his  truth  :  Who  beinr;  so  heiiiht- 

en'd, 
He  water'd  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery, 
Seducing  so  my  friends  :  and,  to  this  end. 
He  bow'd  his  nature,  never  known  bt-fore 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  free. 

3rd  Con.  Sir,  his  stoutness. 
When  he  did  stand  for  consul,  which  he  lost 
By  lack  of  stooping, 

Auf.  That  I  would  have  spoke  of : 

Being  banish'd  for 't,  he  came  unto  my  hearth  ; 
Presented  to  my  knife  his  throat :  I  took  him ; 
Made  him  joint-servant  with  me ;  gave  him  way 
In  all  his  own  desires ;  nay,  let  him  choose 
Out  of  my  files,  his  projects  to  accomplish. 
My  best  and  freshest  men  ;  serv'd  his  designments 
In  mine  own  person ;  holp  to  reap  the  same, 
W'hich  he  4id  end  all  his;  and  took  some  pride 
To  do  myself  this  wrong :  till,  at  the  last, 
I  seem'd  his  follower,  not  partner ;  and 
lie  wag'd  me  with  his  countenance,  as  if 
I  had  been  mercenary. 

1st  Con.                   So  he  did,  my  lord : 
The  army  marvell'd  at  it.     And,  in  the  last. 
When  he  had  canied  Rome ;  and  that  we  lookVl 
For  no  less  spoil,  than  glory, 

Auf.  There  was  it ; — 

For  which  my  sinews   shall   be  stretch'd   upon 

him. 
At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are 
As  cheap  as  lies,  he  sold  the  blood  and  labour 
Of  our  great  action  :  Therefore  shall  he  die. 
And  I  '11  renew  me  in  his  fall.     But,  hark  ! 

[Drums  and  Trumpets  sound,  with  great 
Shouts  of  the  People. 
\st  Con.  Your  native  town  you  enter'd  like  a 
post, 
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And  had  no  welcomes  home ;  but  ho  returns. 
Splitting  the  air  with  noise. 

2nd  Con.  And  patient  fools, 

Whose  children  he  hath  slain,  their  base  throats 

tear, 
With  giving  him  glory. 

3rd  Con.  Therefore,  at  your  vantage, 

Ere  he  express  himself,  or  move  the  people 
With  what  he  would  say,  let  him  feel  your  sword, 
Which  we  will  second.     When  he  lies  along. 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronounc'd  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body. 

Auf.  Say  no  more ; 

Here  come  the  lords. 

Enter  the  Loids  of  the  City. 

Lords.  You  are  most  welcome  home. 

Auf.  I  have  not  deserv'd  iL 

But,  worthy  lords,  have  you  with  heed  perus'd 
What  I  have  written  to  you  ] 

Lords.  We  have. 

\st  Lord.  And  grieve  to  hear  it 

What  faults  he  made  before  the  last,  I  think. 
Might  have  found  easy  fines  :  but  there  to  end. 
Where  he  was  to  begin ;  and  give  away 
The  benefit  of  our  levies,  answering  us 
With  our  own  charge  ;  making  a  treat}',  where 
There  was  a  yielding  ;  This  admits  no  excuse. 

Auf.  He  approaches,  you  shall  hear  him. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  with  Drums  and  Colours  . 
Crowd  of  Citizens  with  him. 

Cor.  Hail,  lords  !  I  am  returned  your  soldier 
No  more  infected  with  my  country's  love. 
Than  when  I  parted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  command.     You  are  to  know, 
That  prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage,  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Rome.     Our  spoils  we  have  brought 

home. 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  full  third  part. 
The  charges  of  the  action.     We  have  made  peace 
With  no  less  honour  to  the  Antiates, 
Than  shame  to  the  Romans :  and  we  here  deliver 
Subscrib'd  by  the  consuls  and  patricians. 
Together  with  the  seal  o'  the  senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on. 

Auf.  Read  it  not,  noble  lords  ; 

But  tell  the  traitor,  in  the  highest  degree 
He  hath  abus'd  your  powers. 

Cor.  Traitor  ! — How  now  ? — 

Auf.  Ay.  traitor,  MarciuB. 


ACT   V. 


CORIOLANUS. 


Cor.  Marcius ! 

Auf.  Ay,  Marcius,  Caius  Marcius :  Dost  thou 
think 
I  'II   graco    thcc    with    that   robbery,   thy    stern 

name 
Coriolanus  in  Corioli  ? — 
You  lords  and  heads  of  the  state,  perfidiously 
lie  has  betray'd  your  business,  and  given  up 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Rome 
(I  say,  your  city,)  to  his  wife  and  mother : 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk  ;  never  admitting 
Council  o'  the  war ;  but,  at  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whin'd  and  roard  away  your  victory  ; 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him,  and  men  of  heart 
Look'd  wondering  each  at  other. 

Cor.  Hear'st  thou,  Mars  ? 

Atif.  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears, — 

Cor.  Ha ! 

Auf.  No  more. 

Cor.  Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart 
Too  great  for  what  contains  it.    Boy  1  0  slave  ! — 
Pardon  me,  lords,  't  is  the  first  time  that  ever 
I  was  forc'd  to  scold.     Your  judgments,  my  grave 

lords. 
Must  give  this  cur  the  lie  :  and  his  own  notion 
(Who  wears  my  stripes  impress'd  on  him ;  that 

must  bear 
My  beatmg  to  his  grave  ;)  shall  join  to  thrust 
The  lie  unto  him. 

\st  Lord.         Peace,  both,  and  hear  me  speak. 

Cor.  Cut  me  to  pieces.  Voices;  men  and  lads. 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me. — Boy  !    False  hound  ! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true;  't  is  there, 
That  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Flutter'd  your  Voices  in  Corioli : 
Alone  I  did  it. — Boy  ! 

Auf.  Why,  noble  lords. 

Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune, 
Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unholy  braggart, 
'For  your  own  eyes  and  ears  ? 

Con.  Let  him  die  for 't.    [^Several  speak  at  once. 

Cit.  [Speaking  promiscuously.'\  Tear  him  to 
pieces,  do  it  presently.  He  killed  my  son; — my 
daughter ; — He  killed  my  cousin  Marcus  ; — He 
billed  my  father. — 
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2nd  Lord.  Peace,  ho; — no  outrage; — peace. 
The  man  is  noble,  and  his  fame  folds  in 
This  orb  o'  the  earth.     His  last  ofl'ence  to  us 
Shall  have  judicious  hearing.'' — Stand,  Aufidiua, 
And  trouble  not  the  peace. 

Cor.  O,  that  I  had  him, 

With  six  Aufidiuses,  or  more,  his  tribe, 
To  use  my  lawful  sword  1 

Auf.  Insolent  villain ! 

Con.  Kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill  him. 
[Auf.  and  the  Con.  draw,  and  kill  Cor.,  who 
falls,  and  Auf.  stands  on  him. 

Lords.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  hold. 

Auf.  My  noble  masters,  hear  me  speak. 

\sl  Lord.  O  TuUus,— 

2nd  Lord.  Thou  hast  done   a   deed  whereat 
valour  will  weep. 

3rd  Lord.  Tread  not  upon  him. — Masters  all, 
be  quiet ; 
Put  up  your  swords. 

Auf.  My  lords,  when  you  shall  know  (as  in  thiE 
rage, 
Provok'd  by  him,  you  cannot,)  the  great  danger 
Which  this  man's  life  did  owe  you,  you  '11  rejoice 
That  he  is  thus  cut  off.     Please  it  your  honours 
To  call  me  to  your  senate,  I  'II  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  or  endure 
Your  heaviest  censure. 

1st  Lord.  Bear  from  hence  his  body 

And  mourn  you  for  him  :  let  him  be  regarded 
As  the  most  noble  corse,  that  ever  herald 
Did  follow  to  his  urn. 

2nd  Lord.  His  own  impatience 

T.akes  from  Aufidius  a  great  part  of  blame. 
Let 's  make  the  best  of  it. 

Anf.  My  rage  is  gone. 

And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow. — Take  hira  up  : — 
Help,  three  o'  the  chiefest  soldiers  ;  I  '11  be  one. — 
Beat  thou  the  drum,  that  it  speak  mournfully : 
Trail  your  steel  pikes. — Though  in  this  city  he 
Hath  widow'd  and  unchilded  many  a  one. 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury, 
Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory. — 
Assist. 

[Exeunt,  bearing  the  Body  of  Coriolai<ur 
A  dead  March  sounded. 
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>  Where  the  other  ttutrumenU. 
i  here  used  us  whereat;  irutruments  are  limbs  or 


'  Mutually  participate. 
Participate  U  used  for  participant,  or  participating. 


Tour  virtue  i» 


To  mate  him  loorthi/,  viliose  offenee  euhduee  him, 
Ar.d  curse  thai  justice  did  it. 

This  is  an  obsenro  passage,  but  the  meaning  appears  to 
Ix!,  your  virtue  consists  in  speaking  well  of  the  vicious 
man,  and  in  cursing  the  justice  that  condemns  him. 

*  As  hi^h  as  I  could  pick  my  lance. 

Pit^h  my  lance,  is  the  meaning ;  hvApich  is  correct,  and 
sras  tnciently  synonymous  with  pilch.  Thus,  in  Froissart's 
ChroTiicle,  "  and  as  he  stcuped  downe  to  tike  up  his  swerde, 
tiie  Frenche  squyer  dyd  pycke  his  swerde  at  hym,  and  by 
.lap  strake  hym  through  bolbe  the  thyes." 

•  To  break  the  heart  of  generosity. 

To  give  the  final  blow  to  the  nobles.  Marcins  uses  gene- 
rosity to  signify  high  birth. 

Marciue,  V  is  true,  that  you  have  lately  (old  U9  / 
The  Voices  are  in  arms. 

Marcius  had  himself  only  been  just  told  that  the  Voices 
were  in  arms,  and  could  not  therefore  have  told  the  senate. 
The  meaning  is ; — you  were  right  in  your  opinion  as  to 
what  they  would  do,  for  they  were  now  ready  for  the  war 
wiiicli  you  anticipated. 

"  Being  moved,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods. 

To  gird,  is  to  tannt,  or  sneer  at.  Mr.  Malone  says  that 
an  anonymous  correspondent  informs  him,  that  in  some 
p.art3  of  England,  it  means  to  push  xehemently.  To  gird, 
likewise  signified  to  pluck  or  twinge  ;  hence,  probably,  it 
was  metaphorically  u^ed  in  the  sense  of,  to  taunt  or  annoy 
oy  Eorca-sm. 
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•  Of  his  demerits  rot  Oomimut, 

Merits  and  demerits  had  anciently  the  s.inio  meaning 
Thus,  in  Othello :— 

.\nd  my  demeriie 

May  speak  unbonncled. 

Again,  in  Hall's  ChronieU,  Henry  F/.,  fol.  6ti :— "  T!;ic 
noble  prince,  for  his  demerits  called  the  gocl  Duko  ol 
Gloucester." 

•  To  take  in  many  towns. 
To  tale  in,  signified  to  overcome,  to  take  posscs.sion  of. 

"  A  crack,  madam. 

A  crach,  literally  means  a  boy ;  it  is  here  used  in  answer 
to  the  assertion  of  Valeria,  that  he  is  a  noble  child,  to  Lnci- 
ply  that  he  wUl  do— he  will  pass  mu.ster. 

11    Thou  wast  a  soldier 


Even  to  CaUfs  wish,  notf^rce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes. 

Plutarch,  in  Tlie  Life  of  Coriolanus,  has  this  passage: 
"  For  he  was  even  such  another  as  Cato  would  have  a 
soldier  and  a  captiiin  to  be  ;  not  only  terrible  and  fierce  to 
lay  about  him,  but  to  make  the  enemy  afraid  with  tho 
sound  of  his  voice  and  the  grimncss  of  his  countenance.' 
This  passage  led  Shakespeare  into  a  great  chronological 
error — that  of  making  Cato  anterior  to  Coriolanus. 

"  /.et  ^s fetch  him  of,  or  male  remain  uliie. 

To  mate  remain  is  an  ancient  and  obsolete  mode  ol 
speaking,  which  merely  means — to  remain.  Timn  liaa 
pruned  our  langu.ige  of  many  redundancies  of  expres- 
sion. 

"  T!u>se  centuries. 

Centuries  were  companies  of  soldiers,  consisting  nach  ol 
a  hundred  men.  Hence  the  military  title  of  Centurion,  a 
commander  of  one  of  these  regiments. 


NOTES  TO  CORIOLAXUS. 


"  ne  tr^nl  sovereign  preseriptum  in.  (iaUn  is  lut 
empiric  physic. 

This  sentence  coutains  an  anachronism  of  near  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  Mcnenius  flourished  about  four  linn- 
Jrcd  and  ninety  years  before  Christ,  and  Galen  was  born 
in  tiic  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

>5  Ir.to  a  rapture  lets  her  hahy  cry. 

Possibly  Into  a  rupture,  to  which  children  are  liable 
from  extreme  fits  of  crying ;  or,  a  rapture  may  signify  a 
fit ;  as  we  stili  say,  that  a  child  will  cry  itself  into  fits. 


" Thehitchen  malhinpins 

Her  richest  U>:tram  'bout  her  Tetchy  neck. 

The  litchen  maliin  is  the  kitchen  wencli ;  a  mauiin, 
cr  malkin,  is  properly  a  sort  of  mop,  made  of  clouts, 
for  the  use  of  sweeping  ovens ;  thence  a  figure  of  rags, 
dressed  up,  was  so  called;  and  from  thence  the  name 
was  transferred  to  any  negligent,  dirty  woman.  Loch- 
ram  was  a  kind  of  cheap  linen ;  and  reechy  is  sweaty, 
greasy. 

"  Seld-thmcn  flanuns. 

That  is,  priests  who  seldom  exhibit  themselves  to  pub- 
lic view. 


'-'  It  shall  be  ic  him,  then,  as  our  good  taiUe, 
A  sure  destruction. 

Mr.  Tynvhitt  says  wills  should  be  written  will  is  ;  tlint 
13,  it  shall  be  to  him  of  the  same  nature  as  our  disposi- 
tions towards  liim — deadly. 

"  Wh^n  with  his  Amazonian  chin. 

That  is,  his  chin  smooth  as  a  woman's ;  a  chin  on  which 
there  was  no  beard. 

'°  And  strvci  him  on  his  hnce. 

That  is,  tc  liis  knee ;  he  did  not  give  Tarquin  a  blow 
ou  the  kneo,  but  such  a  blow  as  made  him  fall  upon  his 
knee. 

'>  When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene. 

Shakespeare  was  here  thinking  of  the  theatre,  wnero  tlie 
characters  of  women  were  represented  by  boys ;  but  he 
falls  into  a  great  anachronism,  as  there  were  no  theatres 
at  Konie  for  the  exhibition  of  plays  for  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Coriolanus. 

Aged  custom, 


But  by  your  voices,  will  not  so  permit  me. 

Shakespeare  is  seldom  particular  about  time  and  dates  : 
•he  Komans  had  but  lately  changed  the  regal  for  the 
consular  government;  for  Coriolanus  was  banished  the 
';i£rhteenth  year  after  the  expulsion  of  tlie  kings. 

"  Against  those  miauls. 

Jfaizel  is  a  scurvy  or  low  fellow.  In  The  London  Prodi- 
gal, OUver,  the  Devonshire  man,  says — "  I  w.ad  you  were 
ysplit,  and  you  let  the  m«rf  have  a  penny."  ilesell  is 
used  in  Pierce  Ploicman's  f'ision  for  n  leper. 


"  They  would  Twt  thread  the  gates. 

That    is,  pass  them,  go  through   them.      So   in  King 
Lear — 


Threading  dark-ey'd  night. 

"  Tliia  is  clean  ham. 

Kam  is  crooked,  awry ;  a  crooked  stick  is  called  a  cam- 
brel, and  the  Welsh  word  for  crooked  is  ham.  Vulgar 
pronunciation  has  corrupted  clean  kam  into  him  ham, 
which  phrase  occurs  several  times  in  the  old  translation  of 
Gusman  de  Alfarache,  of  which  the  following  is  an  in- 
stance :— "  AU  goes  topsie  turvy  ;  all  kim,  kam ;  all  ia 
tricks  and  devices ;  all  riddles  and  unknown  mysteries." 

•  1  am  in  this. 


Your  wife,  your  son,  tliese  senators,  the  nobles. 

That  is,  in  thus  persuading  you  I  act  as  your  wife,  yoni 
son,  as  these  senators  and  nobles,  who  all  join  with  me  in 
a  desire  for  your  welfare,  and  whose  interests  you  sacrifice 
by  a  refusal. 

"  Abated  captives,  i.  e.,  dejected,  subdued  captives. 

"  Cautelous,  i.e.,  wily,  cunning,  cautious. 

" Here  I  dip 

The  anvil  of  my  sicord. 

To  clip  is  to  embrace.  Aufidius  calls  Coriolanus  tlic 
anvil  of  his  sword,  because  he  had  struck  as  lieavy  blowB 
at  him,  as  a  smith  strikes  on  hij  anvil. 


"  Sanctijies  himself  with  Ms  hand. 

That  is,  considers  the  touch  of  his  hand  as  holy,  aou 
clasps  it  with  the  same  reverence  as  a  lover  would  the  baud 
of  his  mistress. 


"  lie  'II  go,  he  says,  an,l  eowU  the  porter  of  Some  gates  by 
the  ears. 

Tliat  is,  drag  him  down  by  the  ears  mto  the  dirt. 
Skinner  says  the  word  is  derived  from  sow;  i.o  to  take 
hold  of  a  person  by  the  ears  as  a  dog  seizes  one  of  those 
animals.  So  Heywood,  in  a  comedy  called  Love's  Mis- 
tress, 1036  : — 

Venus  will  sowU  me  by  the  ears  for  this. 

To  sowle  is  still  in  use  for  pulling,  lugging,  and  dragging, 
in  the  west  of  England, 

"  Whatever,"  says  Mr.  Tyrwhttt,  "  the  etj-mology  ol 
soicle  may  be,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  familiar  word  in 
the  last  century.  Lord  Straflford's  correspondent,  Mr.  Gar- 
rard, uses  it  as  Shakespeare  does.  Strafford's  Letters,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  149 — '  A  lieutenant  soUd  him  well  by  Vie  ears,  and 
drew  him  by  the  hair  about  the  room.' " 

^-  Asis  the  osprey  to  thejish. 

An  osprey  is  a  kind  of  eagle,  or  a  large  and  rare  species 
of  hawk  ;  it  hovers  over  streams,  and  feeds  ou  fish.  In 
Michael  Draj-ton's  Polyolbion,  song  twenty-five,  is  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  osprey,  which  shows  the  appro 
priateness  of  Shakespeare's  simile  : — 

The  osprey,  ofl  hero  seen,  though  seldom  here  it  breeds. 
Which  over  them  the  fish  no  sooner  doth  e»py, 
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But,  betwixt  him  ivn'l  tliom  by  an  antipntliy, 

Turiiiii?  tlieir  bellies  up,  in  tliougli  tlieir  deiitli  tbey  saw, 

Tliey  at  his  i)lcasure  lie,  to  stiilTliis  gluttonous  muw. 

-And  in  hia  praise 


Ilai'e,  almost,  elamp'd  the  kasing. 

In  his  praise  I  liavo  told  falsphooda  bo  plausibly,  that 
they  have  passed  as  current,  as  if  they  had  tho  htnnip  of 
trutli. 

"  A  Jack  guardant. 

An  inKolent  oiBocr ;  it  is  equivalent  to  a  term  still  in  use, 
caiiicly,  a  Jack  ii  office. 
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••  But  we  will  drink  together. 

This  would  represent  tho  wife  and  inotlier  of  Coriola 
nus  as  rather  jovial  than  dolieato  ;  drinking  together  was 
certainly  used  as  a  sign  of  amity  ;  but  perhaps  wo  might 
adopt  Dr.  Farmer's  emendation,  and  road — think  together. 


"  Judieiout  hearing. 

Judicious  is  hero  either  a  corruption  of  judicial ;  \  c., 
such  a  hearing  as  is  allowed  to  criminals  in  courts  of  judi- 
cature; or  the  word  was  anciently  used  in  llic  sttine  sonbe 
oa  imporicw  is  used  by  our  author  for  impcric/. 


€itiui  liiitrnnini0. 


'PHIS  tragedy  appears  in  the  authentic  folio  of  1623,  and  has  been  printed  in  almost  every  edition 
of  the  works  of  Shakespeare  ;  although  some  of  the  poet's  editors  have  denied  th.nt  it  is  a  product 
of  his  pen,  and  have  even  treated  it  with  contemptuous  disregard,  as  unworthy  of  criticism.  Theo- 
bald thought  that  Shakespeare  restored  it  to  the  stage,  and  added  a  few  of  his  own  masterly 
touches ;  Dr.  Johnson  contemned  it,  and  could  "  not  find  Shakespeare's  touches  very  discernible."  Mr. 
Upton  declared  it  ought  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  list  of  our  author's  works ;  Steevens  alludes  to  it  as 
a  "suspected  thing;"  Mr.  M.  Mason  denominates  it  an  "abominable  tragedy,"  while  Malone  gets 
perfectly  facetious  with  Capel  for  stating  that  to  his  mind  Shakespeare  stands  confessed  its  author. 
But  since  the  time  when  the  opinions  of  these  gentlemen  held  undivided  sway,  auQther  school  of 
criticism  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  productions  of  our  poet.  The  views  of  the  great  German 
critics,  of  Herder,  GoCthe,  Tieck,  Schlegel,  Franz  Horn,  Herman  Ulrici,  &c.,  have  enabled  the  Eng- 
lish to  behold  their  own  great  poet  by  the  aid  of  a  new  light.  These  distinguished  writers  have  not 
adopted  a  philological  and  literal  mode  of  criticism,  but  a  poetical  and  affectionate  one ;  and  their 
opinions  have  been  caught  up  and  spread  widely  in  this  country.  They  bestow  a  far  greater  con- 
sideration upon  the  performances  which  have  been  attributed  to  our  poet  than  has  hitherto  been 
given  to  them.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  just  and  correct  mode  of  proceeding  ;  give  these  dramas 
of  doubtful  authenticity  a  thorough  examination ;  point  out  the  evidence  for  and  against  them  ;  cast 
them  upon  the  waters,  and  leave  them  to  their  fate.  Much  may  be  attributed  to  Shakespeare  that 
does  not  belong  to  him  ;  but  let  us  run  no  chance  of  losing  that  which  is  really  his :  if  we  cannot  get 
all  the  wheat  witliout  some  admixture  of  the'  bran,  let  us  take  them  together,  and  sift  them  as  time 
serves.  Augustus  Schlegel  asks  with  undeniable  reason — "  Are  the  critics  afraid  that  Shakespeare's 
fame  would  be  injured,  were  it  established  that  in  his  early  youth  he  ushered  into  the  world  a  feeble 
and  immature  work  3  Was  Rome  the  less  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  because  Remus  could  leap 
over  its  first  walls  ?  Let  any  one  place  himself  in  Shakespeare's  situation  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career.  He  found  only  a  few  indifferent  models,  and  yet  these  met  with  the  most  favourable 
reception;  because,  in  the  novelty  of  an  art,  men  are  never  difiicult  to  please,  before  their  taste  has 
been  made  fastidious  by  choice  and  abundance.  Must  not  this  situation  have  had  its  influence  on 
him  before  he  learned  to  make  higher  demands  on  himself,  and  by  digging  deeper  in  his  own  mind, 
discovered  the  rich  veins  of  noble  metal  that  ran  there?  It  is  even  probable  that  he  must  have  made 
several  failures  before  he  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  right  path.  Genius  is  in  a  certain  sense 
infallible,  and  has  nothing  to  learn  ;  but  art  is  to  be  learned,  and  must  be  acquired  by  practice  and 
experience.  In  Shakespeare's  acknowledged  works  we  find  hardly  any  traces  of  his  apprenticeship, 
and  yet  apprenticeship  he  certainly  had.  This  every  artist  must  have,  and  especially  in  a  period 
when  he  has  not  before  him  the  examples  of  a  school  already  formed.  I  consider  it  as  extremely 
probable  that  Shakespeare  began  to  write  for  the  theatre  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  one  which 
is  generally  stated,  namely,  after  the  year  1590.  It  appears  that,  as  early  as  the  year  1584,  when 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  he  left  his  paternal  home  and  repaired  to  London.     Can  we  imagine  that 
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such  an  active  hoail  would  remain  idle  for  six  whole  years  without  making  any  attempt  to  emerge 
by  his  talents  from  an  uncongenial  situation  3"  • 

Titus  Andronicus  is  mentioned  by  Francis  Meres  as  a  work  of  Shakespeare's — a  matter  of  con 
siderable  importance;  for  Meres  was  personally  acquainted  with  Drayton,  and  very  probably  wilii 
some  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  the  day,  perhaps  even  with  the  bard  himself.  It  is  also  printed  in  the 
first  folio  edition  of  his  works,  collected  and  published  after  his  death  by  his  friends  and  fellow- 
actors,  Heraings  and  Condell.  This  is  valuable  external  evidence  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  tragedy;  and  we  have  next  to  inquire  in  what  direction  the  internal  evidence  will  lead  us.  Who 
were  the  writers  that,  occupied  tlie  stage  at  the  period  of  Shakespeare's  first  introduction  to  it  as  an 
actor  ?  Peele,  Greene,  Marlowe,  Ileywood,  Lilly,  and  Kyd.  The  productions  of  these  writers  were 
for  the  most  part  extravagant  and  unnatural ;  to  pile  "  horrors  on  horror's  head,"  was  the  fashion  of 
a  primitive  and  somewhat  barbarous  state ;  and  that  Shakespeare  at  first  fell  into  the  prevailing 
style  is  highly  probable,  the  more  so  as  some  of  his  grandest  productions  have  a  vein  of  needless 
cruelty,  and  an  occasional  tincture  of  extravagance.  Thus,  in  Lear,  we  have  the  revolting  spectacle 
of  Cornwall  treading  out  Gloster's  eyes,  and  driving  him  away,  blind  and  bleeding,  to  perish  ; 
again,  Hamlet  declines  to  kill  his  uncle  while  the  latter  is  engaged  in  prayer,  but  postpones  hia 
revenge  nntil  the  king  is  occupied  in  some  licentious  act : 

Then  trip  liim,  tb.it  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven : 
And  that  liis  soul  may  be  as  damn'J  aud  black, 
As  hell,  whereto  it  goes. 

A.  notion  as  extravagant  and  vindictively  horrible  as  any  contained  in  the  tragedy  under  consideration. 

But  setting  aside  probabilities  of  this  character,  to  what  conclusion  does  an  analytical  examina- 
tion of  this  drama  lead  us  ?  I  grant  it  to  be  full  of  extravagances,  inconsistencies,  and  anachronisms, 
and  to  bo  framed  in  accordance  with  a  false  idea  of  tragic  power  ;  but  with  all  its  deformities,  il.( 
«;Uit  of  perfect  development  of  character,  its  occasionally  frigid  declamation,  and  its  crowd  of  repul 
sive  murders  and  acts  of  lust  and  mutilation,  it  still  appears  the  work  of  wild,  untutored,  unpractised 
genius.  Poetical  beauties  abound  in  it,  and  these  of  a  nature  that  could  not  well  have  beon  interpo 
lated  by  a  revising  hand  ;  but  what  is  more,  it  also  contains  great  conceptions.  In  the  imbecile, 
passionate,  and  wretched  Titus,  we  can  discern  the  rude  foreshadowing  of  Lear.  The  British  mon- 
arch discards  his  loving  daughter  Cordelia,  the  Roman  general  slays  his  son  Mutius.  Lear,  in  liis 
dotage,  gives  his  kingdom  to  Regan  and  Gonerill ;  Titus,  in  a  similar  fit  of  confiding  weakness 
bestows  the  imperial  crown  upon  Saturnine.  The  misfortunes  of  both  Lc.ir  and  Titus  are  produced 
by  their  own  passion  and  short-sightedness,  and  both  of  them  are  driven  mad  by  the  ingratitude  of 
those  upon  whom  they  had  showered  benefits.  The  daughter  of  Lear  is  hanged,  that  of  Titus  bar- 
barously tortured,  and  the  wretched  fathers,  in  each  instance,  die  at  last  amidst  a  scene  of  accumu- 
lated horror,  with  hearts  so  lacerated,  that  their  deaths  are  regarded  as  a  happmess,  and  a  release 
from  an  existence  which  had  become  too  fearful  for  further  endurance.  I  am  not  comparing  Lear 
and  Andronicus  as  works  of  art  and  genius — in  that  light,  they  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the 
tragedies  of  our  poet;  but  I  do  assert,  that  (assuming  Andronicus  to  be  the  work  of  Shake.speare) 
the  eariy  rude  production  of  the  poet  has  a  feeble  but  surprising  resemblance  to  that  terrible  effort  of 
his  riper  years,  where  the  very  elements  are  represented  as  raging  in  supernatural  unison  with  the 
fierce  passions  of  the  outraged  father. 

But  in  this  crude  tragedy  there  is  still  something  else  which  the  poet  might  afterwards  have 
hammered  in  the  glowing  furnace  of  his  brain  into  such  vivid  creations  as  the  world  will  "not  will- 
ingly let  die."  When  revolving  in  his  mind  the  construction  of  his  tragedy  of  Othello,  might  he  not 
have  glanced  back  to  Aaron  the  Moor,  and  from  this  sooty  villain  produced  the  subtle  and  merciless 
lago  ?  Both  these  characters  have  one  common  root;  a  natural  love  of  wickedness,  a  disbelief  in 
virtue,  and,  indeed,  in  everything  spiritual  and  elevating.  To  them  there  is  no  God,  no  future;  even 
the  retributive  spirit  which  permeates  throughout  nature  is  hidden  from  them  until  the  moment  that 
they  perish  by  it.  It  was  the  custom  of  our  poet  to  rough-hew  a  character,  and  afterwards  to  shape 
it  into  a  more  real  and  vivid  existence;  genius  perfects  itself  slowly  ;  it  takes  a  quarter  of  a  century 
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to  bring  about  the  state  of  mind  necessaiy  for  the  production  of  some  exquisite  and  spiritual  creation 
which  shall  to  the  eyes  of  the  unknowing  world  be  begun  and  completed  in  a  month.  A  lump  of 
charcoal  subjected  for  a  thousand  years  to  the  secret  operations  of  the  chemistry  of  nature,  loses  its 
softness  and  its  blackness,  and  becomes  a  hard  and  brilliant  diamond  ;  so  a  crude  dark  thought,  fil- 
tered a  thousand  times  through  the  mind  of  genius,  appears  at  length  a  brilliant  glorious  creation  of 
intellect,  which  men  regard  with  reverence  and  admiration.  The  young  smiling  rose  lipped  beautv 
wears  the  diamond  in  her  braided  hair,  and  would  be  shocked  to  think  its  constituent  parts  were 
merely  dirty  charcoal ;  so  also  the  critic  revels  in  the  intellectual  enjoyment  of  Lear,  Macbeth,  ami 
Othello  ;  glories  in  the  possession  of  these  rich  jewels  of  the  intellect,  but  turns  disdainfully  from  the 
crude  extravagant  Andronicus ;  he  does  not  wish  to  believe  that  there  is  an}' affinity  between  the 
diamond  and  the  charcoal. 

I  will  close  these  reflections  with  the  selection  of  a  passage  from  an  eloquent  German  writer, 
Franz  Horn,  who,  it  will  be  observed,  proceeds  upon  the  belief  put  forward  in  these  pages,  that  Titiif, 
Andronicus  was,  not  in  part,  but  altogether,  the  work  of  Shakespeare  in  his  early  days  : — "  Let  us 
consider  the  richest  and  most  powerful  poetic  nature  that  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen  ;  let  us  consider 
Shakespeare,  as  boy  and  youth,  in  his  circumscribed  external  situation — without  one  discriminating 
friend,  without  a  patron,  without  a  teacher,  without  the  possession  of  ancient  or  modern  languages, 
— in  his  loneliness  at  Stratford,  following  an  uncongenial  employment;  and  then,  in  the  strange 
whirl  of  the  so-called  great  world,  which  is,  however,  often  found  to  be  little  ;  but  also  with  nature, 
with  himself,  and  with  God.  What  materials  for  the  deepest  contemplation  !  This  rich  nature,  thus 
circumstanced,  desires  to  explain  the  enigma  of  the  human  being  and  the  surrounding  world.  But 
it  is  not  yet  disclosed  to  himself.  Ought  he  to  wait  for  this  ripe  time  before  he  ventures  to  dramatise: 
Let  us  not  demand  anything  superhuman,  for,  through  the  expression  of  error  in  song,  will  he  find 
what  accelerates  the  truth  ;  and  well  for  him  that  he  has  no  other  sins  to  answer  for  than  poetical 
ones,  which  later  in  life  he  has  atoned  for  by  the  most  glorious  excellences  ! 

"  The  elegiac  tone  of  his  juvenile  poems  allows  us  to  imagine  very  deep  passions  in  the  youthful 
Shakesiieare.'  But  this  single  tone  was  not  long  sufficient  for  him.  He  soon  desired,  from  that  st::ge 
'  which  signifies  the  world,'  (an  expression  that  Schiller  might  properly  have  invented  for  Shake- 
speare,) to  speak  aloud  what  the  world  seemed  to  him — to  him,  the  youth  who  was  not  yet  able 
thoroughly  to  penetrate  this  seeming.  Can  there  be  here  a  want  of  colossal  errors  ?  Not  mcrolv 
single  errors.  No :  we  should  have  a  whole  drama  which  is  diseased  at  its  very  root,  which  rests 
upon  one  single  monstrous  error.  Such  a  drama  is  this  Titus.  The  poet  had  hero  nothing  less  in 
his  mind  than  to  give  us  a  grand  doomsday-drama.  But  what,  as  a  man,  was  possible  to  hira  in 
Lear,  the  youth  could  not  accomplish.  He  gives  us  a  torn-to-pieces  world,  about  which  Fate  wan- 
ders like  a  bloodthirsty  lion,  or  as  a  more  refined  and  more  cruel  tiger,  tearing  mankind,  good  and 
evil  alike,  and  blindly  treading  down  every  flower  of  joy.  Nevertheless,  a  better  feeling  reminds  iiira 
that  some  repose  must  be  given ;  but  he  is  not  sufficiently  confident  of  this,  and  what  he  does  in  this 
regard  is  of  little  power.  The  personages  of  the  piece  are  not  merely  heathens,  but  most  of  them 
embittered  and  blind  in  their  heathenism ;  and  only  some  single  aspirations  of  something  better  can 
arise  from  a  few  of  the  best  among  them  ;  aspirations  which  are  breathed  so  gentlv,  as  scarcely  to  be 
heard  amidst  the  cries  of  desperation  from  the  bloody  waves  that  roar  almost  deafeningly.*' 

A  book  entitled  A  noble  Roman  Historic  of  Titus  Andronicus,  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall 
on  the  6th  of  Februar}',  1593  ;  it  was  probably  the  present  tragedy.  It  was  followed  by  an  entry 
"of  the  ballad  thereof;"  this  ballad  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  Dr.  Percy  has  inserted 
m  his  lieligues  of  Anticnt  English  Poetry.  It  is  a  production  of  no  value  or  interest,  except  from 
the  supposition  that  the  present  tragedy  may  have  been  founded  upon  it. 
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Saturninus,  Son  to  the  late  Emperor  of  Rome, 

and  afterwards  declared  Emperor  himself. 

Appear!,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  bo.  2.    Act  11.  6C.  2 ;  so.  4.    Act  IV. 
BO.  4.    Act  V.  sc.  8. 

Bassianus,  Brother  to  Saturninus ;  in  love  with 

Lavinia. 

Appears,  Act  I.  Bc.  1 ;  sc.  2.    Act  II.  sc.  2  ;  so.  3. 

Titus  Andronicus,  a  noble  Roman,  General 

against  the  Goths. 

Appears,  Act  I.  bc.  2.    Act  II.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  i.    Act  III.  sc.  1 ; 
BO.  2.    Act  IV.  so.  1 ;  80.  &.     Act  V.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3. 

Marcus  Andronicus,  Tribune  of  the  People,  and 
Brother  to  Titus. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.    Act  II.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  5.    Act  III. 
BO.  1 ;  sc.  2.    Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.    Act  V.  so.  2 ;  sc.  3. 

Lucius,  Son  to  Titus  Andronicus. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  so.  1.     Act  V. 
sc.  1 ;  sc.  3. 

^  '  (.  Sons  to  Titus  Andronicus. 

Martius,  5 

Appear,  Act  I.  so.  2.     Act  II.  so.  2 ;  sc.  i.    Act  III.  so.  1. 

MuTius,  Son  to  Titus  Andronicus. 
Appears,  Act  I.  so.  2. 

YouKO  Lucius,  a  Boy  ;  Son  to  Lucius. 

Appears,  Act  III.  so.  2.   Act  IV.  so.  1 ;  so.  2 ;  sc.  3.   Act  V. 
sc.  3. 

PuBLius,  Son  to  Marcus,  the  Tribune. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  3.    Act  V.  bc.  2. 

.^MiLius,  a  noble  Roman. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  ec.  4.    Act  V.  eo.  1. 
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Alarbus,  Son  to  Tan  ora. 
Appears,  Act  I.  to.  2. 


Chihon, 

Demetriu 


I  Sons  to  Ta: 

JS,  J 


Appear,  Act  I.  sc.  2.   Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  so.  2 ;  so.  c ;  so.  b     Act. 
IV.  so.  2 ;  BC.  4.     Act  V.  so.  2. 

Aaron,  a  Moor  beloved  by  Tamora. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  2.    Act  II.  so.  1 ;  so.  8 ;  ec.  4.    Act  11 1, 
sc.  1.    Act  IV.  so.  2.    Act  V.  so.  1 ;  sc.  3. 

A  Roman  Captain. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2. 

A  Senator. 
Appears,  Act  V.  so.  8. 

A  Clown. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  3 ;  so.  i. 

A  Messenger. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Tamora,  Queen  of  the  Goths. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  2.    Act  II.  so.  2 ;  so.  3 ;  so.  4.    Act  IV. 
BC.  4.    Act  V.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3. 

Lavinia,  Daughter  to  Titus  Andronicus. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  2.    Act  II.  so.  8 ;  so.  5.     Act  III.  bc.  1 
so.  2.    Act  IV.  so.  1.    Act  V.  sc.  2  ;  so.  8. 

A  Nurse. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  so.  2. 

Kinsmen  of  Titus,  Senators,  Tribunes,  Officerf 
Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE, — Rome;  and  the  Connyjii  Mar  it. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Rome.     Befm-e  the  Capitol. 

The  Tomb  of  the  Andronici  appearing  ;  the  Tri- 
bunes and  Senators  aloft,  as  in  the  Senate. 
Enter,  below,  Saturninus  and  his  Follotoers, 
on  one  side  ;  and  Bassianus  and  his  followers 
on  the  other  ;  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

Sat.  Noble  patricians,  patrons  of  tny  right, 
Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms  ; 
And,  countrymen,  my  loving  followers. 
Plead  my  successive  title'  with  your  swords : 
I  am  his  first-bom  son,  that  was  the  last 
That  wore  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome ; 
Then  let  my  father's  honours  live  in  me. 
Nor  wrong  mine  age'  with  this  indignity. 

Ba^.  Romans, — friends,  followers,  favourers  of 
my  right,— 
If  ever  Bassianus,  Caesar's  son. 
Were  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  royal  Rome, 
Keep  then  this  passage  to  the  Capitol ; 
And  suffer  not  dishonour  to  approach 
The  imperial  seat,  to  virtue  consecrate, 
To  justice,  continence,  and  nobility : 
But  let  desert  in  pure  election  shine ; 
And,  Romans,  fight  for  freedom  in  ywir  choice. 

^nter  Marcus  ANDBONicus,aZo/'<,wi7/t  the  Civwn. 

Mar.  Princes — that  strive  by  factions,  and  by 

friends, 
Ambitiously  for  rnle  and  empery, — 
Know,  that  the  people  of  Rome,  for  whom  we 

stand 
A  special  party,  have,  by  common  voice, 
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In  election  for  the  Roman  empery. 
Chosen  Andronicus,  surnamed  Pius 
For  many  good  and  great  deserts  to  Hoioe ; 
A  nobler  man,  a  braver  warrior, 
Lives  not  this  day  within  the  city  walla: 
He  by  the  senate  is  accited  home, 
From  weary  wars  against  the  barbarous  Goths ; 
That,  with  his  sons,  a  terror  to  our  foes, 
Uath  yok'd  a  nation  strong,  train'd  up  in  arms. 
Ten  years  are  spent,  since  first  he  undertook 
This  cause  of  Rome,  and  chastised  with  arms 
Our  enemies'  pride :  Five  times  he  hath  return'd 
Bleeding  to  Rome,  bearing  his  valiant  sons 
In  coffins  from  the  field  ; 
And  now  at  last,  laden  with  honour's  spoils^ 
Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome, 
Renowned  Titus,  flourishing  in  arms. 
Let  us  entreat, — By  honour  of  his  name. 
Whom,  worthily,  you  would  have  now  succeed, 
And  in  the  Capitol  and  senate's  right. 
Whom  yon  pretend  to  honour  and  adore, — 
That  you  v,'ithdraw  you,  and  abate  your  strength 
Dismiss  your  followers,  and,  as  suitors  should, 
Plead  your  deserts  in  peace  and  humbleness. 
Sat.  How  fair  the  tribune  speaks  to  calm  my 

thoughts ! 
Bas.  Marcus  Andronicus,  so  I  do  affy 
In  tliy  uprightness  and  integrity. 
And  so  I  love  and  honour  thee  and  thiao, 
Thy  nobler  brother  Titus,  and  his  sons, 
And    her,   to  whom    my   thoughts    are    Lnm- 

bled  all. 
Gracious  Lavinia,  Rome's  rich  omaraent. 


TITUS  ANDIiONICUS. 


That  I  will  here  dismiss  ray  loving  friends ; 
And  to  my  fortunes,  and  the  people's  favour, 
Commit  iiiv  cause  in  balance  lo  be  weigliM. 

[I^rciint  the  Followers  of  Das. 
Sat.  Friends,  that  have  been  thus  forward  in 
my  right, 
I  thank  you  all,  and  here  dism'ss  vou  all  ; 
And  to  the  lovo  and  favour  of  iiiv  country 
Commit  mysell",  my  ]ierson,  and  the  cause. 

[Exeunt  the  Followers  of  Sat. 
Rome,  !>}  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me, 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee. — 
Open  the  gates,  and  let  nie  in. 

Bos.  Tribunes  !  and  me,  a  poor  competitor. 
[Sat.  and  Bas.  ffo  into  the  Capitol,  and  ex- 
eunt with  Senators,  Mail,  cCt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same. 
Enter  a  Captain,  and  Others. 

Cap.  Romans,  make  way  :  The  good  Andro- 
nicus. 
Patron  of  virtue,  Rome's  best  chani]iion, 
Successful  in  the  battles  that  he  fights. 
With  honour  and  with  fortune  is  return'd, 
From  where  he  circumscribed  with  liis  swor  J, 
And  brought  to  yoke,  tiie  enemies  of  Rome. 

Flourish  of  Trumpets,  dx.  ;  enter  Mutius  and 
JMartius  :  after  them,  two  Men  bearing  a  Coffin 
covered  with  black  ;  then  Quintus  and  Lucius. 
After  them,  Titus  Andronicus;  and  then  Ta- 
MORA,  with  Alarbus,  Chiron,  Demetrius, 
Aaron,  und  other  Goths,  prisoners  ;  Soldiers 
aiul  People,  following.  The  Bearers  set  down 
due  Coffin,  and  Titus  speaks. 

Til.  Ifail,  Rome,  victorious  in   thy  mourning 
weeds !' 
Ix),  as  the  bark,  that  hath  discharg'd  her  fraught, 
Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay. 
From  whence  at  first. she  weigh'd  her  anchorage, 
Cometii  AiHlronieus,  bound  with  laurel  boughs, 
To  re-salut«  his  country  with  his  tears; 
Teais  of  Low  joy  for  his  return  to  Rome.— 
'I'hou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol,' 
Stand  gracious  to  the  rights  that  we  intend  ! — 
Romans,  of  live  and  twenty  valiant  sons. 
Half  of  I  he  Miiinber  that  king  Priam  had, 
Behold  the  [loor  remains,  alive,  and  dead! 
These,  that  survive,  let  Rome  reward  with  love; 
These,  lliat  I  bring  unto  their  latest  home. 
With  burial  amougst  their  ancestors. 


Here  Goths  have  given  me  leave  to  sheath  my 

sword. 
Titus,  unkind,  and  careless  of  thine  own, 
Why  suffer'st  thou  thy  sons,  unburied  yet, 
To  hover  on  the  dreadful  shore  of  Styx  ?' 
Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their  brethren. 

yrhe  Tomb  is  ojwnM 
There  greet  in  silen:e,  as  the  dead  aie  wont. 
And  sleep  in  peace,  slain  in  y"ur  country's  wars  I 
O  sacred  receptacle  of  ray  joys. 
Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility. 
How  many  sons  of  mine  hast  thou  in  store. 
That  thou  wilt  never  render  to  me  more  ? 

Luc.  Give  us  the  proudest  prisoner  of  the  Ocths, 
That  we  may  hew  his  limbs,  and,  on  a  pile, 
Ad  manes  fratrum  sacrifice  his  flesh. 
Before  this  earthly  prison  of  their  bones; 
That  so  the  shadows  be  not  unappeas'd, 
Nor  we  disturb'd  with  prodigies  on  earth. 

Tit.  I  give  him  you  ;  the  noblest  that  survives. 
The  eldest  son  of  this  distressed  queer;. 

Tam.  Stay,  Roman  brethren  ; — Gracious  coi>- 
queror, 
Victorious  Titus,  rue  the  tears  I  shed, 
A  mother's  tears  in  passion  for  lier  son : 
And,  if  thy  sons  were  ever  dear  to  thee, 
0,  think  ray  son  to  be  as  dear  to  me. 
Sufliceth  not,  that  we  are  brought  to  Rome, 
To  beautify  thy  triumphs,  and  return. 
Captive  to  thee,  and  to  thy  Roman  yoke; 
But  must  my  sons  be  slaughter'd  in  the  streets 
For  valiant  doings  in  their  country's  cause  ? 
0  !  if  to  fight  for  king  and  common- weal 
Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in  these. 
Andronicus,  stain  not  thy  tomb  with  blood : 
Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  tho  gods'« 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful : 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge ; 
Thrice-noble  Titus,  spare  my  first-born  sou. 

Tit.  Patient  yourself,"  madam,  and  pardon  inc. 
These  are  their  brethren,  whom  you  Goths  bcli'ild 
Alive,  and  dead  ;  and  for  their  brethren  slain. 
Religiously  they  ask  a  sacrifice  : 
To  this  your  son  is  mark'd ;  and  die  he  must, 
To  appease  their  groaning  shadows  that  are  g'  -u'. 

Luc.  Away  with  him !  and  make  a  fire  straiglit  . 
And  with  our  swords,  upon  a  pile  of  wood. 
Let  'a  hew  his  limbs,  till  they  be  clean  consum'd. 
[Exeunt  Luc,  Quin.,  Mar.,  and  Mut, 
with  Alar. 

Tam.  O  cruel,  irreligious  piety  ! 

Chi.  Was  ever  Scythia  half  so  barbarous  J 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


KCT.XK    H. 


Dem,  Oppose  not  Scythia  to  ambitious  Rome. 
Alarbus  goes  to  rest;  and  we  survive 
To  tremble  under  Titus'  threatening  look. 
Tben,  madam,  stand  resolv'd  ;  but  hope  withal, 
Tlie  self-same  gods,  that  arra'd  the  queen  of  Troy 
With  opportunity  of  sharp  revenge 
Upon  the  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  tent, 
May  favour  Taraora,  the  queen  of  Goths, 
(When    Goths    were    Goths,    and    Tamora    was 

queen,) 
To  quit  the  bloody  wiongs  upon  her  foes. 

Re-enter  Lucius,  Quintus,  Martius,  and  Mutius, 
with  their  Swords  bloods/. 

Luc.  See,  lord  and  father,  how  we  have  per- 

form'd 
Our  Roman  rites  :  Alarbus'  limbs  are  lopp'd, 
And  entrails  feed  the  sacrificing  fire, 
Whose  smoke,  like  incense,  doth  perfume  the  sky. 
Remaineth  nought,  but  to  inter  our  brethren, 
Anfl  with  loud  'larums  welcome  them  to  Rome. 

Tit.  Let  it  be  so,  and  let  Andronicus 
3Iake  this  his  latest  farewell  to  their  souls. 

[Trumpets  sounded,  and  the  Coffins  laid  in 

the  Toriib. 
[n  pr^ace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  ray  sons ; 
Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here. 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps ! 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells. 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges ;    here,  are  no 

storms. 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep  :' 

Enter  Lavinia. 

In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  heie,  my  sons ! 

Lav,  In  peace  and  honour  live  lord  Titus  long ; 
My  noble  lord  and  father,  live  in  fame ! 
Lo  !  at  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears 
I  render,  for  my  brethren's  obsequies ; 
And  at  thy  feet  I  kneel  with  tears  of  joy 
Shed  on  the  earth,  for  thy  return  to  Rome : 
0,  bless  me  here  with  thy  viclonous  hand. 
Whose  fortunes  Rome's  be-t  citizens  applaud. 

Tit.  Kind  Rome,  that  hast  thus  lovingly  reserv'd 
The  cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart !  — 
Lavinia,  live  ;  outlive  thy  father's  days. 
And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise  1° 

Enter  Marcus  Andronicus,  Saturninus,  Bas- 
81  AN 08,  and  Others. 

Afar.  Long  live  lord  Titus,  my  beloved  brother. 
Gracious  triiimpher  in  the  eyes  of  Rome  ! 


Tit.  Thanks,  gentle  tribune,  noble  brother  Mir- 
cus. 

.Mar.  And  welcome,  nephews,  from  successful 
wars. 
You  that  survive,  and  you  that  sleep  in  f«.me. 
Fair  lords,  your  fortunes  are  alike  in  all. 
That  in  your  country's  service  drew  your  swords 
But  safer  triumph  is  this  funeral  pomp, 
That.hath  aspired  to  Solon's  happiness,'" 
And  triumphs  over  chance,  in  honour's  bed. — 
Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Rome, 
Whose  friend  in  justice  thou  hast  ever  been, 
Send  thee  by  me,  their  tribune,  and  their  trust, 
This  palliament  of  white  and  spotless  hue  ;" 
And  name  thee  in  election  for  the  empire, 
With  these  our  late-deceased  emperor's  sons: 
Be  candidatus  then,  and  put  it  on, 
And  help  to  set  a  head  on  headless  Rome. 

Tit.  A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits, 
Than  his,  that  shakes  for  age  and  feebleness : 
What !  should  I  don  this  robe,  and  trouble  you  ' 
Be  chosen  with  proclamations  to-day ; 
To-morrow,  yield  up  rule,  resign  my  life. 
And  set  abroach  new  business  for  you  all  ? 
Rome,  I  have  been  thy  .soldier  forty  years, 
And  buried  one  and  twenty  valiant  sons, 
Knighted  in  field,  slain  manfully  in  arms, 
In  right  and  service  of  their  noble  country  : 
Give  me  a  staff  of  honour  for  mine  age, 
But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world  : 
Upright  he  held  it,  lords,  that  held  it  lasL 

Mar.  Titus,  thou  shalt  obtain  and  ask  the  em- 
pery. 

Sat.  Proud  and  ambitious  tribune,  canst  thou 
tell?— 

Tit.  Patience,  prince  Saturnine. 

Sat.  Romans,  do  me  right; — 

Patricians,  draw  your  swords,  and  sheath  them  not 
Till  Saturninus  be  Rome's  emperor: — 
Andronicus,  'would  thou  wert  shipp'd  to  hell, 
Rather  than  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts. 

Luc.  Proud  Saturnine,  interrupter  of  the  good 
That  noble-minded  Titus  meatus  to  thee! 

Tit.  Content  thee,  prince  ;  I  will  restore  to  thee 
The  people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from  them- 
selves. 

Bus.  Andronicus,  I  do  not  flatter  thee, 
But  honour  thee,  and  will  do  till  I  die; 
My  faction  if  thou  strengthen  with  tin  friends, 
I  will  most  thankful  be :  and  thanks  to  men 
Of  noble  minds,  is  honourable  meed. 

Tit.  People  of  Rome,  and  people's  tribune^  here, 
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I  ask  your  voices  and  your  suffrages ; 

Will  you  bestow  them  friendly  on  Andronicus? 

Trib.  To  gratify  tlie  good  Andronicus, 
And  gratulate  liis  safe  return  to  Rome, 
Tlic  people  will  accept  whom  ho  admits. 

Tit.  Tribunes,  I  thank  you :  and  this  suit  I 
make 
That  you  create  your  emperor's  eldest  son. 
Lord  Saturnine ;  whoso  virtues  will,  I  Lope, 
Reflect  on  Rome,  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth, 
And  ripen  justice  in  this  common-weal : 
Then  if  you  will  elect  by  my  advice. 
Crown  him,  and  say, — "  Long  live  our  emperor !" 

Mar.  With  voices  and  applause  of  every  sort, 
Patricians,  and  plebeians,  we  create 
Lord  Saturninus,  Rome's  great  emperor; 
And  say, — "  liong  live  our  emperor  Saturnine  !" 

[A  long  Flourish. 
Sat.  Titus  Andronicus,  for  thy  favours  done 
To  us  in  our  election  this  day, 
I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  tliy  deserts. 
And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness: 
And,  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  name,  and  honourable  famil}', 
Lavinia  will  I  make  my  emperess, 
Rome's  royal  mistress,  mistress  of  my  heart. 
And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  espouse : 
Tell  me,  Andronicus,  doth  this  motion  please  thee  ? 
Tit.   It  doth,  my  worthy  lord  :    aud,  in  this 
match, 
I  hold  me  highly  honour'd  of  your  grace  : 
And  here,  in  sight  of  Rome,  to  Saturnine, — 
King  and  commander  of  our  common-weal, 
The  wide  world's  emperor, — do  I  consecrate 
My  sword,  my  chariot,  and  my  prisoners  ; 
Presents  well  worthy  Rome's  imperial  lord  : 
Receive  them  then,  the  tribute  that  I  owe. 
Mine  honour's  ensigns  humbled  at  thy  feet. 

Sat.  Thanks,  noble  Titus,  ftither  of  ray  life  ! 
How  proud  I  am  of  thee,  and  of  thy  gifts, 
Rome  shall  record  ;  and,  when  I  do  forget 
The  least  of  these  unspeakable  deserts, 
Romans,  forget  your  fealty  to  me. 

Tit.  Now,  madam,  are  you  prisoner  to  an  em- 
peror ;  [To  Tam. 
To  him,  that  for  your  honour  and  your  state, 
Will  use  you  nobly,  aud  your  followers. 

Sat.  A  goodly  lady,  trust  me ;  of  the  hue 
That  I  would  choose,  were  I  to  choose  anew. — 
Clear  up,  fair  queen,  that  cloudy  countenance  ; 
Though  chance  of  war  hath  wrought  this  change 
of  cheer, 
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Thou  com'st  not  to  be  made  a  scorn  in  Rome : 
Princely  shall  be  thy  usage  every  way. 
Rest  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontent 
Daunt  all  your  hopes  :  Madam,  lie  comforts  you, 
Can  make  you  greater  than  the  queen  of  Goths. — 
Lavinia,  you  are  not  displeas'd  with  this  ? 
Lav.  Not  I,  my  lord ;  sith  true  nobility 
Warrants  these  words  in  princely  courtesy. 

Sat.  Thanks,  sweet  Lavinia. — Romans,  let  us 

go: 

Ransomless  here  we  set  our  prisoners  free  : 

Proclaim  our  honours,  lords,  with  trump  and  drum. 

Bas.  Lord  Titus,  by  your  leave,  this  maid  is 

mine.  [Seizing  Lav. 

Til.  How,  sir  1     Are  you  in  earnest  then,  my 

lord? 
Bas.  Ay,  noble  Titus;  and  resolv'd  withal. 
To  do  myself  this  reiison  and  this  right. 

[The  Emperor  courts  Tam.  in  dumb  show. 
Mar.  Suum  cuique  is  our  Roman  justice  : 
This  prince  in  justice  -seizeth  but  his  own. 

Lnc.  And  that  he  will,  and  shall,  if  Lucius  live. 
Tit.  Traitors,  avaunt !    Where  is  the  emperor's 
guard  ? 
Treason,  my  lord  ;  Lavinia  is  suipris'd. 
Sat.  Surpri.s'd  !     By  whom  ? 
Bas.  By  him  that  justly  may 

Bear  his  betroth'd  from  all  the  world  away. 

[Exeunt  Mar.  and  Bas.,  with  Lav. 
Mat.  Brothers,  help  to  convey  her  hence  away, 
And  with  my  sword  I  '11  keep  this  door  safe. 

[Exeunt  Luc,  Quin.,  and  Mau. 
Tit.  Follow,  my  lord,  and  I  '11  soon  bring  her 

back. 
Mut.  My  lord,  you  pass  not  here. 
Tit.  What,  villain  boy  ! 

Barr'st  me  my  way  in  Rome  ?        [Tit.  kills  Mut. 
Mut.  Help,  Lucius,  help  !    , 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  My  lord,  you  are  unjust ;  and,  more  than  so, 
In  wrongful  quarrel  you  have  slain  your  son. 

Tit.  Nor  thou,  nor  he,  are  any  sons  of  mine : 
My  sons  would  never  so  dishonour  me  : 
Traitor,  restore  Lavinia  to  the  emperor. 

Luc.  Dead,  if  you  will ;  but  not  to  be  his  v.if,' 
That  is  another's  lawful  promis'd  love.  [Exit 

Sat.  No,  Titus,  no ;  the  emperor  needs  her  nut 
Not  her,  nor  thee,  nor  any  of  thy  stock  : 
I  '11  trust,  by  leisure,  him  that  mocks  me  once  ; 
Thee  never,  nor  thy  traitorous  haughty  sons. 
Confederates  all  thus  to  dishonour  nie. 
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W:is  tliero  none  else  in  Rome  to  make  a  stale  of, 
iJiit  Saturnine?     Full  well,  Andronicus, 
Agree  these  deeds  with  that  proud  brag  of  thine, 
That  said'st,  I  begg'd  the  empire  at  thy  liands. 

Tit.  0  monstrous !  what  reproachful  words  are 
these  ? 

Sat.  But  go  thy  ways  ;  go,  give  that  changing 
piece 
To  him  that  flourish'd  for  her  with  his  sword  : 
A  valiant  son-in-law  thou  shalt  enjoy  ; 
One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons. 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome.'* 

Tit.  These  words  are  razors  to  my  wounded 
heart. 

SoL  And  therefore,  lovely  Tamora,  queen  of 
Goths, — 
That,  like  the  stately  Phoebe  'mongst  her  nymphs, 
Dost  overshine  the  gallant'st  dames  of  Rome, — 
If  thou  be  pleas'd  with  this  my  sudden  choice. 
Behold,  I  choose  thee,  Tamora,  for  my  bride, 
And  will  create  thee  emperess  of  Rome. 
Speak,  queen  of   Goths,  dost   thou  applaud  my 

choice  ? 
And  here  I  swear  by  all  the  Roman  gods, — 
Sith  priest  and  holy  water  are  so  near. 
And  tapers  burn  so  bright,  and  every  thing 
In  readiness  for  Hymeneus  stand, — 
I  will  not  re-salute  the  streets  of  Rome, 
Or  climb  my  palace,  till  from  forth  this  place 
1  lead  espous'd  my  bride  along  with  me. 

Tarn.  And  here,  in  sight  of  heaven,  to  Rome  I 
swear. 
If  Saturnine  advance  the  queen  of  Goths, 
She  will  a  handmaid  be  to  his  desires, 
A  loving  nurse,  a  mother  to  his  youth. 

Sat.   Ascend,   fair   queen.  Pantheon:  —  Lords, 
accompany 
Your  noble  emperor,  and  his  lovely  bride. 
Sent  by  the  heavens  for  prince  Saturnine, 
Whose  wisdom  hath  her  fortune  conquered  : 
There  shall  we  consummate  our  spousal  rites. 

\_Exeuri.t  Sat.,  and  his  Followers  ;  Tam.,  and 
her  Sons  ;  Aar.  and  Goths. 

Tit.  I  am  not  bid  to  wait  upon  this  bride ; — 
Titus,  when  wert  tliou  wont  to  walk  alone, 
iJislionour'd  thus,  and  challenged  of  wrongs? 

Re-enter  Marcos,  Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Martius. 

Mar.  O,  Titus,  see,  0  see  what  thou  hast  done ! 
In  a  b.td  quarrel  slain  a  virtuous  son. 

Tit.  No,  foolish  tribune,  no ;  no  son  of  mine, — 
Nor  thou,  nor  these,  confederates  in  the  deed 


That  hath  dishonour'd  all  our  family  ; 
Unworthy  brother,  and  unworthy  sons ! 
,    Luc.  But  let  us  give  him  buHal,  as  becomes ; 
Give  Mutius  burial  with  our  brethren. 

Tit.  Traitors,  away  !  he  rests  not  in  this  tomb 
Tliis  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood, 
Which  I  have  sumptuously  re-edified: 
Here  none  but  soldiers,  and  Rome's  servitors, 
Repose  in  fame  ;  none  basely  slain  in  brawls  : — 
Bury  him  where  your  can,  he  comes  not  here. 

Mar.  My  lord,  this  is  impiety  in  you : 
My  nephew  Mutius'  deeds  do  plead  for  hira  ; 
He  must  be  buried  with  his  brethren. 

Quia.  Mart.  And  shall,  or  him  we  will  accom 

pany. 
Tit.  And  shall  ?      What  villain  was  it  spoke 

that  word  ? 
Quin.  He  that  would  vouch  't  in  any  place  but 

here. 
Til.  What,  would  you  bury  hira  in  my  despite  ? 
Mar.  No,  noble  Titus  ;  but  entreat  of  thee 
To  pardon  Mutius,  and  to  burv  him. 

Tit.  Marcus,  even   thou  hast  struck  ujton  my 
crest. 
And,   with   these   boys,   mine  honour  thou  hast 

wounded  : 
My  foes  I  do  repute  you  every  one ; 
So  trouble  me  no  more,  but  get  you  gone. 

Mart.  He  is   not  with  himself;    let  us   with- 
draw. 
Quin.  Not  I,  till  Mutius'  bones  be  buried. 

[Mar.  and  the  sons  of  Tit.  kneel. 
Mar.  Brother,  for  in   th.at  name  doth  nature 

plead. 
Quin.  Father,  and  in  that  name  doth  nature 

speak. 
Tit.  Speak  thou  no  more,  if  all  the  rest  will 

speed. 
Mar.    Renowned    Titus,    more    than    lialf   my 

soul, 

Lxtc.  Dear  father,  soul  and  substance  of  us  all,— 
Mar.  Suffer  thy  brother  Marcus  to  inter 
His  noble  nephew  here  in  virtue's  nest, 
That  died  in  honour  and  Lavinia's  cause. 
Thou  art  a  Roman,  be  not  barbarous. 
The  Greeks,  upon  advice,  did  bury  Aja.x 
That  slew  himself;  and  wise  Laertes'  son 
Did  graciously  plead  for  his  funerals. 
Let  not  young  Mutius  then,  that  was  thy  joy, 
Be  barr'd  his  entrance  here. 

Tit.  Rise,  Marcu.%  rise  :— 

The  dismall'st  day  is  this,  that  e'er  I  saw, 
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To  be  dishonour'd  by  my  sons  in  Rome  I — 
Well,  bury  hiin,  and  bury  nie  tlie  next. 

[MuTius  is  put  into  the  Tomb. 

Luc.  There  lie  thy  bones,  sweet  Mutius,  with 
tliy  friends, 
Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb ! — 

All.  No  man  shed  tears  for  noble  Mutius  ; 
He  lives  in  fame  that  died  in  virtue's  cause. 

Mar    My  lord, — to  step  out  of  these  dreary 
dumps, — 
flow  fonies  it,  that  the  subtle  queen  of  Goth.s, 
Is  of  a  sudden  thus  advanc'd  in  Rome  ? 

Tit.  I  know  not,  Marcus  ;  but,  I  know  it  is  ; 
Whether  by  device,  or  no,  the  heavens  can  tell : 
Is  she  not  then  beholden  to  the  man 
That  brought  her  for  this  high  good  turn  so  far  ? 
Yes,  and  will  nobly  him  remunerate." 

Flourish.  He-enter,  at  one  side,  Saturninus,  at- 
tended ;  Tamora,  Chiron,  Demetrius,  and 
Aaron  :  at  the  other,  Bassiancs,  Lavinia,  and 
Others. 

Sat.  So,  Bassianus,  you  have  play'd  your  prize; 
God  give  you  joy,  sir,  of  your  gallant  bride. 

Bas.  And  you  of  yours,  ray  lord  :  I  say  no  more, 
Nor  wish  no  less ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Sat.  Traitor,  if  Rome  have  law,  or  we  have 
power. 
Thou  and  thy  faction  shall  repent  this  rape. 

Bas.  Rape,  call  you  it,  my  lord,  to  seize  my  own. 
My  true-betrothed  love,  and  now  my  wife  3 
But  let  the  laws  of  Rome  determine  all ; 
Meanwhile  I  am  possess'd  of  that  is  mine. 

Sat.  'T  is  good,  sir  :  You  are  very  short  with  us ; 
But,  if  we  live,  we  '11  be  as  sharp  with  you. 

Bas.  My  lord,  what  I  have  done,  as  best  I  may. 
Answer  I  must,  and  shall  do  with  my  life. 
Only  thus  mucb  I  give  your  grace  to  know. 
By  all  the  duties  that  I  owe  to  Rome, 
This  noble  gentleman,  lord  Titus  here. 
Is  in  opinion,  and  in  honour,  wrong'd ; 
That,  in  the  rescue  of  Lavinia, 
With  bis  own  hand  did  slay  his  youngest  son. 
In  zeal  to  you,  and  highly  mov'd  to  wrath 
To  be  control'd  in  that  he  frankly  gave  : 
Receive  him  then  to  favour.  Saturnine; 
That  hath  express'd  himself,  in  all  his  deeds, 
A  father,  and  a  friend,  to  thee,  and  Rome. 

Tit.  Prince  Bassianus,  leave  to  plead  my  deeds ; 
T  is  thou,  and  those,  that  have  dishonour'd  me : 
Rome  and  the  righteous  heavens  be  my  judge, 
ITow  I  have  lov'd  and  honour'd  Saturnine  ! 


Tam.  My  worthy  lord,  if  ever  Tamora 
Were  gracious  in  those  princely  eyes  of  thine. 
Then  hear  nie  speak  indifferently  for  all ; 
At  my  suit,  sweet,  pardon  what  is  past. 

Sat.  What!  madam!  be  dishonour'd  openly, 
And  basely  put  it  up  without  revenge  ? 

Tam.  Not  so,  my  lord  :  The  gods  of  Roiuv 
forefend, 
I  should  be  author  to  dishonour  you  ! 
But,  on  mine  honour,  dare  I  undertake 
For  ijood  lord  Titus'  innocence  in  alt, 
Whose  fury,  not  dissembled,  speaks  his  griefs: 
Then,  at  my  suit,  look  graciously  on  him  ; 
Lose  not  so  noble  a  friend  on  vain  suppose. 
Nor  with  sour  looks  afflict  his  gentle  heart.— 
My  lord,  be  rul'd  by  me,  be  won  at  last,    [Aside 
Dissemble  all  your  griefs  and  discontents : 
You  are  but  newly  planted  in  your  throne; 
Lest  then  the  people,  and  patricians  too, 
Upon  a  just  survey,  take  Titus'  part. 
And  so  supplant  us  for  ingratitude, 
(Which  Rome  reputes  to  be  a  heinous  sin,) 
Yield  at  entreats,  and  then  let  me  alone : 
I  '11  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all. 
And  raze  their  faction,  and  their  family. 
The  cruel  father,  and  his  traitorous  sons, 
To  whom  I  sued  for  my  dear  son's  life  ; 
And  make  them  know,  what  't  is  to  let  a  queen 
Kneel  in  the  streets,  and  beg  for  grace  in  vain. — 
Come,  come,  sweet  emperor, — come,  Andronicus. 
T^uke  up  this  good  old  man,  and  cheer  the  heart 
That  dies  in  tempest  of  thy  angry  frown. 

Sat.  Rise,  Titus,  rise ;  my  empress  hath  pre 
vail'd. 

Tit.  I  thank  your  majesty,  and  her,  my  lord  : 
These  words,  these  looks,  infuse  new  life  in  me. 

Tam.  Titus,  I  am  incorporate  in  Rome, 
A  Roman  now  adopted  happily. 
And  must  advise  the  emperor  for  his  good. 
This  day  all  quarrels  die,  Andronicus ; — 
And  let  it  be  mine  honour,  good  my  lord. 
That  I  have  reconcil'd  your  friends  and  you. — 
For  you,  prince  Bassianus,  I  have  pass'd 
Mv  word  and  promise  to  the  emperor, 
That  you  will  be  more  mild  and  tractable. — 
And  fear  not,  lords, — and  you,  Lavinia  ; — 
By  my  advice,  all  humbled  on  your  knees. 
You  shall  ask  pardon  of  his  majesty. 

Luc.  We  do  ;  and  vow  to  heaven,  and  to  his 
highness. 
That,  what  we  did,  was  mildly,  as  we  might, 
Tend'ring  our  sister's  honour,  and  our  own. 
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Mar.  That  on  mine  honour  here  I  do  protest. 

Sat.  Away,  and  talk  not ;  trouble  us  no  more. — 

Tarn.  Nay,  nay,  sweet  emperor,  we  must  all  be 
friends : 
The  tribune  and  his  nephews  kneel  for  grace  ; 
I  will  not  be  denied.     Sweet  heart,  look  back. 

Sat.  Marcus,  for  thy  sake,  and  thy  brother's 
here, 
And  at  my  lovely  Tamora's  entreats, 
I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults. 
Stand  up. 


Lav-inia,  though  you  left  me  like  a  churl, 
I  found  a  friend ;  and  sure  as  death  I  sware, 
I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest. 
Come,  if  the  emperor's  court  can  feast  two  brides, 
You  are  my  guest,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends : 
This  day  shall  be  a  love-day,  Tamora 

Tit.  To-morrow,  an  it  please  your  majesty. 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me, 
With  horn  and  hound,  we  'II  give  your  grace  6on- 
jour. 

Sat.  Be  it  so,  Titus,  and  gramercy  too.  [Exeunt. 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.     Be/ore  the  Palace. 
Enter  Aaron. 

Aar.  Now  climbeth  Tamora  Olympus'  top, 
Safe  out  of  fortune's  shot ;  and  sits  aloft. 
Secure  of  thunder's  crack,  or  lightning's  flash  ; 
Advanc'd  above  pale  envy's  threat'ning  reach. 
.\s  when  the  golden  sun  salutes  the  mom. 
And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 
Gallops  the  zodiac  in  Lis  glistering  coach. 
And  overlooks  the  highest-peering  hills ; 

So  Tamora. 

Upon  her  wit  doth  earthly  honour  wait, 
And  virtue  stoops  and  trembles  at  her  frown. 
Then,  Aaron,  arm  thy  heart,  and  fit  thy  thoughts. 
To  mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  mistress. 
And  mount  her  pitch ;  whom  thou  in  triumph  long 
Uast  prisoner  held,  fetter'd  in  amorous  chains  ; 
And  faster  bound  to  Aaron's  charming  eyes, 
Than  is  Prometheus  tied  to  Caucasus. 
Away  with  slavish  weeds,  and  idle  thoughts ! 
I  will  be  bright,  and  shine  in  pearl  and  gold, 
To  wait  upon  this  new-made  emperess. 
To  wait,  said  I  ?  to  wanton  with  this  queen. 
This  goddess,  this  Semiraciis  ; — this  nymyh," 
This  syren,  that  will  charm  Rome's  Saturnine, 
And  see  his  shipwreck,  and  his  common-weal's. 
Holla  !  what  storm  is  this  ? 

Enter  CnmoN  and  Demetrius,  braving. 

Bern.  Chiron,    thy    years    want  wit,    thy   wit 
wants  edge, 
A  nd  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  grac'd ; 


And  may,  for  aught  thou  know'st,  affected  be. 

Chi.  Demetrius,  thou  dost  over-ween  in  all ; 
And  so  in  this  to  bare  me  down  with  braves. 
'T  is  not  the  difference  of  a  year,  or  two. 
Makes  me  less  gracious,  thee  more  fortunate: 
I  am  as  able,  and  as  fit,  as  thou, 
To  serve,  and  to  deserve  my  mistress'  grace ; 
And  that  my  sword  upon  thee  sh.'iU  approve. 
And  plead  my  passions  for  Lavinia's  love. 

Aar.  Clubs,  clubs !  these  lovers  will  not  keep 
the  peace. 

Dem.  Whv,  bov,  although  our  mother,  unad- 
vis'd. 
Gave  you  a  dancing-rapier  b)'  your  side. 
Are  you  so  desperate  grown,  to  threat  your  friends  ? 
Go  to  ;  have  your  lath  glued  within  your  sheath. 
Till  you  know  better  how  to  handle  it. 

Chi.  Meanwhile,  sir,  with  the  little  skill  I  have, 
Full  well  shalt  thou  perceive  how  much  I  dare. 

Dem.  Ay,  boy,  grow  ye  so  brave?  [They  draw. 

Aar.  Why,  how  now,  lords  ? 

So  near  the  emperor's  palace  dare  you  dr.nw, 
And  maintain  such  a  quarrel  openly  ? 
Full  well  I  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge; 
I  would  not  for  a  million  of  gold. 
The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  concerns: 
Nor  would  your  noble  mother,  for  much  more. 
Be  so  dishonour'd  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
For  shame,  put  up. 

Dem.  Not  I ;  till  I  have  sheath'd 

My  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and,  withal, 
Tlirust  these  reproachful  speeches  down  his  throat 
That  he  hath  breath'd  iu  my  dishonour  here. 
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Chi.  For  that  I  am  prepar'd,  and  full  lesolvM, — 
Foul-spoken  coward  !    that    thunder'st  with    thy 

tongue, 
And  with  thy  weapon  nothing  dar'st  perform. 

Aar.  Away,  I  say. —    ■ 
Now  by  the  gods,  that  warlike  Goths  adore, 
This  petty  brabble  will  undo  ns  all. — 
Why,  lords, — and  think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  jut  upon  a  prince's  right  ? 
What,  is  Lavinia  then  become  so  loose. 
Or  Bassianus  so  degenerate, 
That  for  her  love  such  quarrels  may  be  broach'd, 
V/ithout  controlraent,  justice,  or  revenge  ? 
Young  lords,  beware  ! — an  should    the   empress 

know 
This  discord's  ground,  the  music  would  not  please. 

Chi.  I  care  not,  I,  knew  she  and  all  the  world  ; 
I  love  Lavinia  more  than  all  the  world. 

Dcm.  Youngling,  learn   thou   to  make   some 
meaner  choice : 
Lavinia  is  thine  elder  brother's  hope. 

Aar.  Why,  are  ye  m.ad  ?  or  know  ye  not,  in 
Rome 
IIow  furious  and  impatient  they  be, 
And  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love? 
I  tell  you,  lords,  you  do  but  plot  your  deaths 
By  this  device. 

Chi.  Aaron,  a  thousand  deaths 

Would  I  propose,  to  achieve  her  whom  I  love. 

Aar.  To  achieve  her  ! — IIow  ? 

Dem.  Why  raak'st  thou  it  so  strange? 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd  ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won ;" 
She  is  Lavinia,  therefore  must  be  lov'd. 
What,  man  !  more  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of ;  and  easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,"  we  know  : 
Though  B.assianus  bo  the  emperor's  brother. 
Better  than  he  have  yet  worn  Vulcan's  badge. 

Aar.  Ay,  and  as  good  as  Saturninus  ma)'. 

[Aside. 

Dem.  Then  why  should  he  despair,  that  knows 
to  court  it 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality  ? 
What,  hast  thou  not  full  often  struck  a  doe. 
And  borne  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nose  ? 

Aar.  Why  then,  it  seems,  some  certain  snatch 
or  so 
Would  serve  your  turns. 

Chi.  Ay,  so  the  turn  were  serv'd. 

Dem.  Aaron,  thou  hast  hit  it. 

Aar.  'Would  you  had  hit  it  too ; 
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Then  should  not  we  be  tir'd  witlf  this  ado. 
Why,  hark  ye,  hark  ye, — And  are  you  such  fools. 
To  square  for  this  ?     Would  it  offend  you  then 
That  both  should  .'speed  ? 

Chi.  V  faith,  not  me. 

Dem.  Nor  me, 

So  I  were  one. 

Aar.  For  shame,  be  friends  ;  and  join  for  that 
you  jar. 
'T  is  policy  and  stratagem  must  do 
That  you  affect ;  and  so  must  you  resolve, 
That  what  you  cannot,  as  you  would,  achieve, 
You  must  perforce  accomplish  as  you  may. 
Take  this  of  me,  Lucrece  was  not  more  chaste 
Than  this  Lavinia,  Bassianus'  love. 
A  speedier  course  than  lingering  languishraent 
Must  we  pursue,  and  I  have  found  the  path. 
My  lords,  a  solemn  hunting  is  in  hand  ; 
There  will  the  lovely  Roman  ladies  troop : 
The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious ; 
And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are. 
Fitted  by  kind"  for  :ape  and  villany : 
Single  you  thither  then  this  dainty  doe. 
And  strike  her  home  by  force,  if  not  by  words : 
This  way,  or  not  at  all,  stand  you  in  hope. 
Come,  come,  our  empress,  with  her  sacred  wit,'^ 
To  villany  and  vengeance  consecrate. 
Will  we  acquaint  with  all  that  we  intend; 
And  she  shall  file  our  engines  with  advice" 
That  will  not  suffer  you  to  square  yourselves, 
But  to  your  wishes'  height  advance  you  both. 
The  emperor's  court  is  like  the  house  of  fame. 
The  palace  full  of  tongues,  of  eyes,  of  ears  : 
The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and  dull ; 
There  speak,  and  strike,  brave  boys,  and  take  youi 

turns : 
There    serve  your  lust,  shadow'd  from  heaven's 

eye. 
And  revel  in  Lavinia's  treasury. 

Chi.  Thy  counsel,  lad,  smells  of  no  cowardice. 

Dem.  Sit  fas  aut  ne/as,  till  I  find  the  stream 
To  cool  this  heat,  a  charm  to  calm  these  fits. 
Per  Styga,  per  manes  vehor.  J^JSxciin:. 

SCENE  11.— A  Forest  near  Rome.  A  Lod^". 
seen  at  a  distance.  Horns,  and  cry  of  Jlound^^ 
heard. 

Enter   Titus    Andronicus,    with    Iluntei's,    d' 
Marcus,  Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Mabtius. 

Tit.  The  hunt  is  up.  the  morn  is  bright  .nnj 
grey,'- 
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The    fields    are    fragrant,    and    the   woods    are 

green  : 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay, 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride. 
And  rouse  the  prince  ;  and  ring  a  hunter's  peal, 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  noise. 
Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  as  it  is  ours. 
To  tend  the  emperor's  person  carefully : 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night, 
But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inspired. 

Horns  wind  a  peal.  Enter  Saturninus,  Tamora, 
Bassianus,  Lavinia,  Chiron,  Demetrius,  and 
Attendants. 

Tit.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty ; — 
Madam,  to  you  as  many  and  as  good  ! — 
I  promised  your  grace  a  hunter's  peal. 

Sat.  And  you  have  rung  it  lustily,  my  lords, 
Somewhat  too  early  for  new-married  ladies. 
Bus.  Lavinia,  how  say  you  ? 
Lav.  I  say,  no  ; 

T  have  been  broad  awake  two  hours  and  more. 
Sat.  Come  on  then,  horse  and  chariots  let  us 
have. 
And  to  our  sport: — Madam,  now  shall  ye  see 
Our  Roman  hunting.  \To  Tam. 

Mar.  I  have  dogs,  my  lord. 

Will  rouse  the  proudest  paiitiier  in  the  chase, 
And  climb  the  highest  promontory  top. 

Tit.  And  I  have  horse  will  follow  where  the 
game 
Makes    way,    and    nin     like    swallows    o'er    the 
plain. 
Dem.  Chiron,  we  hunt  not,  we,  with  horse  nor 
hound. 
But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III— ^  desert  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Aaron,  with  a  Bag  of  Gold. 

Aar.  He,  that  had  wit,  would  think  that  I  h.id 
none, 
To  bury  so  much  gold  under  a  tree. 
And  never  after  to  inherit  it. 
Let  him,  that  thinks  of  me  so  abjectly. 
Know,  that  this  gold  must  coin  a  stratagem  ; 
Which,  cunningly  effected,  will  beget 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villany  : 
And  so  repose,  sweet  gold,  for  their  unrest, 

[Hides  the  Gold. 
That  have  their  alms  out  of  the  empress'  chest. 


Enter  Tamora. 

Tam.  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'st  thou 

sad," 
When  every  thing  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast  ? 
The  birds  chaunt  melody  on  every  bush  ; 
The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun ; 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind. 
And  make  a  chequer'd  shadow  on  the  ground : 
Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  us  sit, 
And — whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds. 
Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tun'd  horns, 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once, — 
Let  us  sit  down,  and  mark  their  yelling  noise : 
And — after  conflict,  such  as  was  suppos'd 
The  wandering  prince  of  Dido  once  enjoy'd. 
When  with  a  happy  storm  they  were  surpriz'd. 
And  curtain'd  with  a  counsel-keeping  cave,— 
We  may,  each  wreathed  in  the  other's  arms, 
Our  pastimes  done,  possess  a  golden  slumber; 
While  hounds,  and  horns,  and  sweet  melodioua 

birds. 
Be  unto  us,  as  is  a  nurse's  song 
Of  lullaby,  to  bring  her  babe  asleep. 

Aar.    Madam,     though    Venus    govern    youi 

desires, 
Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine  : 
What  signifies  my  deadly-standing  eye. 
My  silence,  and  ray  cloudy  melancholy  ? 
My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  that  now  uncurls, 
Even  as  an  adder,  when  she  doth  unroll 
To  do  some  fatal  execution  ? 
No,  madam,  these  are  no  venereal  signs ; 
Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand. 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head 
Hark,  Tamora, — the  empress  of  my  soul. 
Which  never  hopes  more  heaven  than  rests  in 

thee, — 
This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  Bassianus ; 
His  Philomel  must  lose  her  tongue  to-day  : 
Thy  sons  make  pillage  of  her  chastity. 
And  wash  their  hands  in  B.assianus'  blood. 
Seest  thou  this  letter?  take  it  up,  I  pray  thoo, 
And  give  the  king  this  falal-plotted  scroll  : — 
Now  question  me  no  more,  we  are  espied  ; 
Here  comes  a  parcel  of  our  hopeful  booty. 
Which  dreads  not  yet  their  lives'  destruction. 
Tam.  Ah,  my  sweet  Moor,  sweeter  to  rae  thar. 

life  I 
Aar.  No  more,  great  empress,  Bassianus  comes 
Be  cross  with  him ;  and  I  'II  go  fetch  thy  sons 
To  back  thy  quarrels,  whatsoe'er  they  be.     [Extt 
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Enter  Bassianus  and  Lavinia. 

Das.  Who  have  we  here  ?  Rome's  roval  em- 
press, 
(Jnfiiriiish'd  of  her  well-beseeming  trooj)? 
Or  is  it  Dian,  habited  like  her; 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves, 
To  see  the  general  hunting  in  this  forest  ? 

Tarn.  Saucy  controller  of  our  private  steps  ! 
Had  I  the  power,  that,  some  say,  Dian  had, 
Thy  temples  should  be  planted  presently 
With  horns,  as  was  Actajon's ;  and  the  hounds 
Should  dine  upon  thy  new-transformed  limbs. 
Unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art! 

Lav.  Under  your  patience,  gentle  empress, 
'T  is  thought  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  horning ; 
And  to  be  doubted,  that  your  Moor  and  you 
Are  singled  forth  to  try  experiments  : 
Jove  shield  your  husband  from  his  hounds  to-day! 
'T  is  pity,  they  should  take  him  for  a  stag. 

Bas.  Believe  me,  queen,  your  swarth  Cimmerian 
Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body's  hue, 
Spotted,  detested,  and  abominable. 
Why  are  you  sequester'd  from  all  your  train  3 
Dismounted  from  j-our  snow-white  goodly  steed. 
And  wander'd  hither  to  an  obscure  plot. 
Accompanied  but  with  a  barbarous  Moor, 
If  foul  desire  had  not  conducted  you  ? 

Lav.  And,  being  intercepted  in  your  sport, 
Great  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  sauc'iness. — I  pray  you,  let  us  hence, 
.\nd  let  her  'joy  her  raven-colour'd  love; 
This  valley  fits  the  purpose  passing  well. 

Bas.  The  king,  my  brother,  shall  have  note  of 
this. 

Lav.  Ay,  for  these  slips  have  made  him  noted 
long :" 
Good  king!  to  be  so  mightily  abus'd  ! 

I'am.  Why  have  I  patience  to  endure  all  this? 

Enter  Chiron  and  Demetrius. 

Dan.  How  now,  dear  sovereign,  and  our  gra- 
cious mother. 
Why  doth  your  highness  look  so  pale  and  wan  ? 
Tarn.  Have  I  not  reason,  think  you,  to  look 
pale  ? 
These  two  have  'tic'd  me  hither  to  this  place, 
A  barren  detested  vale,  you  see,  it  is : 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  moss,  and  baleful  misletoe. 
Here  never  shines  the  sun ;  here  nothing  breeds. 
Unless  the  nightly  owl,  or  fatal  raven. 
ILilO 


And,  when  they  show'd  me  this  abhorred  pit, 

They  told  me,  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 

A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes, 

Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchins," 

Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries, 

As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it. 

Should  straight  fall  mad,  or  else  die  suddenly. 

No  sooner  had  they  told  this  hellish  tale, 

But  straight  they  told  me,  they  would  bind  mo 

here 
Unto  the  body  of  a  dismal  yew; 
And  leave  me  to  this  miserable  death. 
And  then  they  call'd  me,  foul  adulteress. 
Lascivious  Goth,  and  all  the  bitterest  terms 
That  ever  ear  did  hear  to  such  effect. 
And,  had  you  not  by  wondrous  fortune  come, 
This  vengeance  on  me  had  they  executed  : 
Revenge  it,  as  you  love  your  mother's  life, 
Or  be  ye  not  henceforth  call'd  my  children. 

Dem.  This  is  a  witness  that  I  am  thy  son. 

{Stahs  Bas 

Chi.  And  this  for  me,  struck  home  to  show  my 
strength.  Y^tabbinr;  him  likewise. 

Lav.   Ay  come,  Semiramis,"'' — nay,   barb.-irous 
Tamora ! 
For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own  ! 

Tarn.  Give  me  thy  poniard  ;  you  .'<hall  know, 
my  boys. 
Your  mother's   hand   shall    right  your  mother's 
wrong. 

Dem.  Stay,  ni.adam,  here  is  more  belongs  to  her; 
First,  thrash  the  corn,  then  after  burn  the  straw  ; 
This  minion  stood  upon  her  chastity, 
Upon  her  nuptial  vow,  her  loyalty, 
And  with  that  painted  hope  braves  your  mighti- 
ness : 
And  shall  she  carry  this  unto  her  grave  ? 

Chi.  An  if  she  do,  I  would  I  were  an  eunuch. 
Drag  hence  her  husband  to  some  secret  hole, 
And  make  his  dead  trunk  pillow  to  our  lust. 

Ta7n.  But  when  you  have  the  honey  you  desire. 
Let  not  this  wasp  outlive,  us  both  to  sting. 

Chi.  I  warrant  you,  madam  ;  we  will  make  that 
sure. — 
Come,  mistress,  now  perforce  we  will  enjoy 
That  nice  preserved  honesty  of  yours. 

Lav.  0  Tamora !  thou  bear'st  a  womar.  a  face. — 

Tam.  I  will  not  hear  her  speak  ;  away  with  her 

Lav.  Sweet  lords,  entreat  her  hear  me  but  a 
word. 

Dejn.   Listen,  fair  madam :     Let   it   bo  your 
glory 
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To  see  her  tears  ;  but  be  your  heart  to  them, 
As  unrelenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain. 

L<iv.  When  did  the  tiger's  young  cues  teach 
the  dam  ? 
0,  do  not  learn  her  wrath  ;  she  taught  it  thee: 
Th'3  milk,   thou  suck'dst  from  her,  did   turn   to 

marble ; 
Even  at  thy  '.eat  thou  badst  thy  tyranny. — 
Yet  every  mother  breeds  not  sons  alike  ; 
Do  thou  entreat  her  show  a  woman  pity.  \To  Chi. 

Cld.  What !  would'st  thou  have  me  prove  my- 
self a  bastard  ? 

Lav.  'T  is  true ;   the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a 
hirk : 
Vet  I  have  heard,  (0  could  I  find  it  now  !) 
The  lion,  mov'd  with  pity,  did  endure 
To  have  his  princely  claws  par'd  all  away. 
Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children. 
The  whilst  their  own  birds  famish  in  their  nests : 
O,  be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  say  no, 
Nothing  so  kind,  but  something  pitiful ! 

Tani.  I  know  not  what  it  means ;  away  with  her. 

Lav.  O,  let  me  teach  thee  :  for  my  father's  sake, 
That  gave  thee  life,  when  well  he  might  have  slain 

thee. 
Be  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears. 

Tarn.  Had  thou  in  person  ne'er  offended  me. 
Even  for  his  sake  am  I  pitiless  : — 
Remember,  boys,  I  pour'd  forth  tears  in  vain. 
To  save  your  brother  from  the  sacrifice ; 
But  fierce  Andronicus  would  not  relent. 
Therefore  a  way  with   her,  and    use   her   as  you 

will  J 
The  v/orse  to  her,  the  better  lov'd  of  me. 

Lav.  O  Tamora,  be  call'd  a  gentle  queen, 
And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  me  in  this  place : 
For  't  is  not  life,  that  I  have  begg'd  so  long  ; 
Poor  I  was  slain,  when  Bassianus  died. 

Tarn.  What  begg'st  thou  then ;  fond  woman, 
let  me  go. 

Lav.  'T  is  present  death  I  beg ;  and  one  thing 
more 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell  : 
0,  keep  me  from  their  worse  than  killing  lust, 
And  tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit ; 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body  : 
Do  this,  and  be  a  charitable  murderer. 

Tam.  So  should  I  rob  my  sweet  sons  of  their  fee ; 
No,  let  them  satisfy  their  lust  on  thee. 

Lem.  Away,  for  thou  hast  staid  us  here  too  long. 

Lav.  No  grace  ?  no  womanhood  ?     Ahj  beastly 
creature ! 


The  blot  and  enemy  to  our  general  name  ! 

Confusion  fall 

Chi.  Nay,  then  I'll  stop  your  mouth: — Bnng 
thou  her  husband;    [^DraggingoffLxw 
This  is  the  hole  where  Aaron  bid  us  hide  him. 

[Exeunt. 
Tarn.  Farewell,  my  sons :  see,  that  you  make 
her  sure : 
Ne'er  let  my  heart  know  merrv  cheer  indeed, 
Till  all  the  Andronici  be  made  away. 
Now  will  I  hence  to  seek  my  lovely  Moor, 
And  let  my  spleenful  sons  this  trull  deflour.  \_Exii. 

SCENE  IV.— r/ifi  Same. 
Enter  Aaron,  loilh  Quintus  and  Maktius. 

Aar.  Come  on,  my  lords;  the  better  foot  be- 
fore : 
Straight  will  I  bring  you  to  the  loathsome  pit. 
Where  I  espy'd  the  panther  fast  asleep. 

Quin.  My  sight  is  very  dull,  vrhate'er  it  bodes. 
Mart.  And  mine,  I  promise  you  ;  were 't  not  for 
shame. 
Well  could  I  leave  our  sport  to  sleep  awhile. 

[  Mart. /a//s  into  the  Pit. 
Quin.   What,   art  thou  fallen  ?     What  subtle 
hole  is  this  1 
Whose  mouth  is  cover'd  with  riide-growing  briars ; 
Upon  whose  leaves  are  drops  of  new-shed  blood, 
As  fresh  as  morning's  dew  distill'd  on  flowers  ? 
A  very  fatal  place  it  seems  to  me  : — 
Speak,  brother,  hast  thou  hurt  lliee  with  the  fall? 

Mart.  O,  brother,  with  the  disinallest  object 
That  ever  eye,  with  sight,  made  heart  lament. 
Aar.  [Aside.]  Now  will  I  fetch  the  king  to  find 
them  here ; 
That  he  thereby  may  give  a  likely  guess. 
How  these  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother. 

[Exit  Aar 
Mart.  Why  dost  not  comfort  me,  and  help  me 
out 
From  this  unhallow'd  and  blood-stained  hole? 
Quin.  I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear : 
A  chilling  sweat  o'er-runs  my  trembling  joints ; 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  eye  can  see. 

Mart.  To  prove  thou  hast  a  true-divining  heart 
Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den. 
And  see  a  fearful  sight  of  blood  and  death. 

Quin.  Aaron  is  gone ;  and  my  compassionate 
heart 
Will  not  permit  mine  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing,  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise : 

fill 
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0,  tell  me  liow  it  is;  for  ne'er  till  now 
Was  I  a  child,  to  fear  I  know  not  what. 

Mart.  Lord  Bassianus  lies  erabrewed  here, 
All  on  a  heap,  like  to  a  slaugliter'd  lamb, 
[ii  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinkini;  pit. 

Quin.  Tf  it  be  dark,  how  dost  thou  know  't  is  he  ? 

Mart.  Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  rin;,',  that  lightens  all  the  hole, 
^^  hioii.  like  a  taper  in  some  monument, 
Uoth  sliine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks. 
And  .shows  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit: 
3o  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  Pyraraus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  bath'd  in  maiden  blood. 

0  brother,  help  me  with  th\'  fainting  hand, — 
If  fear  hath  made  thee  faint,  as  me  it  hath, — 
Out  of  this  fell  devouring  receptacle. 

As  hateful  .as  Cocytus'  misty  mouth." 

Quin.  Reach  me  thy  hand,  that  I   m.iy  help 
thee  out ; 
Or,  wanting  strength  to  do  thee  so  much  good, 

1  may  be  pluck'd  into  the  swallowing  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus'  grave. 

I  have  no  strength  to  pluck  thee  to  the  brink. 
Mart.  Nor  I  no  strength  to  climb  without  thy 

help. 
Quin.  Thy  hand  once  more ;  I  will  not  loose 
ag;un. 
Till  thou  art  here  aloft,  or  I  below : 
Tliou  canst  not  come  to  me,  I  come  to  thee. 

[Falls  in. 

Enter  S.\turninus  and  Aaron. 

Sat.  Along  with  me  : — I  '11  see  what  hole  is  here. 
And  what  he  is,  that  now  is  leap'd  into  it. 
Say,  who  art  thou,  that  lately  didst  descend 
Into  this  gaping  hollow  of  the  earth  ? 

Mart.  The  unhappy  son  of  old  Andronicus  ; 
Brought  hither  in  a  most  unlucky  hour, 
To  find  thy  brother  Bassianus  dead. 

Sat.   My  brother   dead  ?     I  know,   thou   dost 
but  jest : 
He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge. 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chase  ; 
'T  is  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  there. 

Mart.  We  know  not  where  you  left  him  all  alive. 
But,  out  alas  !  here  have  we  found  him  dead. 

E)da-  Tamora,  with  Attendants  ;  Titus  Andko- 
Nicrs,  and  Lucius. 

Tan\.  Where  is  my  lord,  the  king  ? 

Sat.  Here,  Tamora  ;  though  griev'd  with  killing 

grief 
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Tarn.  Where  is  thy  brother  Bassi.anus  ? 

Sat.  Now  to  the  bottom  dost  thou  search  my 
wound ; 
Poor  Bassianus  here  lies  murdered. 

Tarn.  Then  all  too  late  I  bring  this  fatal  writ, 

[Oiving  a  Letter. 
The  eomplot  of  this  timeless  tragedy;*' 
And  wonder  greatly,  that  man's  face  can  fold 
In  pleasing  smiles  such  murderous  tyrann}-. 

Sat.   [Reads.']    "An  if  we  miss  to  'meet   him 
handsomely, — 
Sweet  huntsman,  Bassianus  't  is,  we  mean, — 
Do  thou  so  much  as  «g  the  grave  for  him  ; 
Thou  know'st  our  meaning:  Look  for  thv  reward 
Among  the  nettles  at  the  elder-tree, 
^^Hiich  overshades  the  mouth  of  that  same  pit, 
Where  we  decreed  to  bury  Bassianus. 
Do  this,  and  purchase  us  thy  lasting  friends." 
O,  Tamora  I  was  ever  heard  the  like  ? 
This  is  the  pit,  and  this  the  elder-tree : 
Look,  sirs,  if  you  can  find  the  huntsman  out, 
That  should  have  inurder'd  Bassianus  here. 

Aar.  My  gracious  lord,  here  is  the  b.ag  of  gold. 

[Shoicinci  it. 

Sat.  Two  of  thy  whelps,  [To  Tit.]  fell  curs  of 
bloody  kind, 
Ilave  here  bereft  my  brother  of  his  life  : — 
Sirs,  drag  them  from  the  pit  unto  the  prison  ; 
There  let  them  bide,  until  we  have  devis'd 
Some  never-heard-of  torturing  pain  for  them. 

Tarn.  What,  are  they  in  this  pit  \  O  wondroui 
thing  ! 
IIow  easily  murder  is  discovered  ! 

Tit.  High  emperor,  upon  my  feeble  knee 
I  beg  this  boon,  with  tears  not  lightly  shed. 
That  this  fell  fault  of  my  accursed  sons. 
Accursed,  if  the  fault  be  prov'd  in  them, 

Sat.  If  it  be  prov'd  !  you  see,  it  is  apparent. — 
Who  found  this  letter  ?  Tamora,  was  it  you  ? 

Tarn.  Andronicus  himself  did  take  it  up. 

Tit.  I  did,  my  lord :  vet  let  me  be  their  bail : 
For  by  my  father's  reverend  tomb,  I  vow, 
They  shall  be  ready  at  your  highness'  will, 
To  answer  their  suspicion  with  their  lives. 

Sat.  Thou  sbalt  not  bail  them  ;  see,  thou  follo-.\ 
me. 
Some  bring  the  murder'd  body,  some  the  mur 

derers  : 
Let  them  not  speak  a  word,  the  guilt  is  plain  ; 
For,  by   my  soul,  were   there  worse   end    than 

death. 
That  end  upon  them  should  be  executed. 
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Tarn,  Andronicus,  I  will  entreat  the  king; 
Fear  not  thy  sons,  they  shall  do  well  enough. 
Tit.  Come,  Lucius,  come  ;  stay  not  to  talk  with 
them.  [Uxeunt  severally/. 

SCENE  v.— The  Same. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Chiron,  with  Lavinia, 
ravished;  her  Hands  cut  off.,  and  her  Tongue 
cut  out. 

Dem.  So,  now  go  tell,  an  if  thy  tongue  can 

speak, 
Who   't  was   that  cut  thy  tongue,  and   ravish'd 

thee. 
Chi.  Write  down  thy  mind,  bewray  thy  mean- 
ing so ; 
A'ld,  if  thy  stumps  will  let  thee,  play  the  scribe. 
Dem.  See,  how  with  signs  and  tokens  she  can 

scowl, 
Chi.  Go  home,  call  for  sweet  water,  wash  thy 

hands. 
Dem.  She  hath  no  tongue  to  call,  nor  hands  to 

wash  : 
And  so  let 's  leave  her  to  her  silent  wnlks. 

Chi.  An  't  were  my  cause,  I  should  go  hang 

myself. 
Dem.  If  thou  hadst  hands  to  help  thee  knit  the 

cord.  [Exeunt  Dem.  and  Chi. 

Enter  Maucus. 

Mar.  Who  's  this, — my  niece,  that  flies  away 

so  fast  ? 
Cousin,  a  word  :  Where  is  your  husband  ? — 
If  I  do  dream,  'would  all   my  wealth  would  wake 

me! 
If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  rao  down, 
Tliat  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep ! — 
Speal^  gentle  niece,  what  stern  ungentle  hands 
Have  lopp'd,  and  hew'd,  and  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches  ?  tho.se  sweet  ornaments, 


Whose  circling   shadows  kings  have  sought  to 

sleep  in ; 
And  might  not  gain  so  great  a  happiness, 
As  half  thy  love  ?  Why  dost  not  speak  to  ice  ? — 
Alas,  a  crimson  river  of  warm  blood, 
Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  stirrd  with  wind, 
Doth  rise  and  fall  between  thy  rosed  lips. 
Coming  and  going  with  thy  honey  breath. 
But,  sure,  some  Tereus  hath  defloured  thee  ;"' 
And,  lest  thou  should'st  detect  him,  cut  thy  tongue 
Ah,  now  thou  turn'st  away  thy  face  for  shame ! 
And,  notwithstanding  all  this  loss  of  blood, — 
As  from  a  conduit  with  three  issuing  spouts, — 
Yet  do  thy  cheeks  look  red  as  Titan's  face, 
Blushing  to  be  encounter'd  with  a  cloud. 
Shall  I  speak  for  thee  ?  shall  I  say,  't  is  so  ? 
0,  that  I  knew  thy  heart ;  and  knew  the  beast. 
That  I  might  rail  at  him  to  ease  my  mind  ! 
Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopp'd. 
Doth  burn  the  heart  to  cindei-s  where  it  is. 
Fair  Philomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue. 
And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew'd  her  mind  : 
But,  lovely  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  from  thee ; 
A  craftier  Tereus  hast  thou  met  withal. 
And  he  hath  cut  those  pretty  fingers  off. 
That  could  have  better  sew'd  than  Philomel. 
0,  had  the  monster  seen  those  lily  hands 
Tremble,  like  aspen  leaves,  upon  a  lute. 
And  make  the  silken  strings  delight  to  kiss  them. 
He  would  not  then  have  touch'd  them  for  his  life ; 
Or,  had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony. 
Which  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made. 
He  would  have  dropp'd  his  knife,  and  fell  asleep. 
As  Cerberus  at  the  Thracian  poet's  feet.** 
Come,  let  us  go,  and  make  thy  father  blind : 
For  such  a  sight  will  blind  a  father's  eve : 
One  hour's  storm  will  drown  the  fragrant  meads ; 
What  will  whole  months  of  tears  thy  father's  eyes  ? 
Do  not  draw  back,  for  we  will  mourn  with  thee ; 
O,  could  our  mourning  ease  tl;y  misery  !    [Exc.tnt 
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SCENE  I.— Rome.     A  Street. 

Enter  Senators,  Tribunes,  and  Officers  of  Justice, 
with  Martius  and  Quintus,  bound,  passing  on 
,1^  the  Place  of  Execution  ;  Titus  going  before, 
pleadinr). 

Tit.  Hear  me,  grave  fathers  !   noble  tribunes, 

stay  ! 
For  pity  of  mine  age,  wliose  youth  was  spent 
In  dangerous  wars,  whilst  you  securely  slept; 
For  all  my  bl6od  in  Rome's  great  quarrel  shed  ; 
For  all  the  frosty  nights  that  I  have  watch'd ; 
And  for  these  bitter  tears,  which  now  you  see 
Filling  the  aged  wrinkles  in  my  cheeks  ; 
Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  sons. 
Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted  as  't  is  thought ! 
For  two  and  twenty  sons  I  never  wept, 
liecause  they  died  in  honour's  lofty  bed. 
For  these,  these,  tribunes,  in  the  dust  I  write 

[Tkroxoing  himself  on  the  Ground. 
My  heart's  deep  anguish,  and  my  soul's  sad  tears. 
Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite; 
My  sons'  sweet   blood  will   make   it  shame  and 

blush. 
[JSxeunt  Senators,  Tribunes,  <fec.,  with  the 
Prisoners. 
0  jarth,  I  will  befriend  thee  more  with  rain, 
That  shall  distil  from  these  two  ancient  urns. 
Than  youthful  April  shall  with  all  his  showers  : 
In  summer's  drought,  I  '11  drop  upon  thee  still  ; 
In  winter,  with  warm  tears  I  '11  melt  tlie  snow. 
And  keep  eternal  spring-time  on  thy  face. 
So  thou  refuse  to  drink  my  dear  sons'  blood. 

Enter  Lucius,  with  his  Sioord  draicn. 

0,  reverend  tribunes  1  gentle  aged  men  ! 
Unbind  my  sons,  reverse  the  doom  of  death  ; 
And  let  me  say,  that  never  wept  before. 
My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators. 

Luc.  O,  noble  father,  you  lament  in  vain  ; 
The  tribunes  hear  you  not,  no  man  is  by. 
And  you  recount  your  sorrows  to  a  stone. 

Tit.  Ah,  Lucius,  for  thy  brothers  let  me  plead  : 
Grave  tribunes,  onco  more  I  entreat  of  you. 
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Luc.  My  gracious  lord,  no  tribune  hears  you 

speak. 
Tit.  Why,  't  is  no  matter,  man  :   if  they  did 

hear. 
They  would  not  mark  me ;  or,  if  they  did  mark. 
All  bootless  to  them,  they  'd  not  pity  inc. 
Therefore  I  tell  my  sorrows  to  the  stones  ; 
Who,  though  they  cannot  answer  my  distres.s. 
Yet  in  some  sort  they  're  better  than  the  tribunes, 
For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale : 
When  I  do  weep,  they  humbly  at  my  feet 
Receive  my  tears,  and  seem  to  weep  with  me ; 
And,  were  they  but  attired  in  grave  weeds, 
Rome  could  afford  no  tribune  like  to  these. 
A  stone  is  soft  as  wax,  tribunes  more  hard  than 

stones : 
A  stone  is  silent,  and  offendeth  not; 
And  tribunes  with  tlieir  tongues  doom   men   to 

death. 
But   wherefore    stand'st   thou   with   thy    weapon 

drawn  ? 
Luc.  To  rescue  my  two  brothers    from    their 

death  : 
For  which  attempt,  the  judges  have  pronounc'd 
My  everlasting  doom  of  banishment. 

Tit.  0  happy  man  !  they  have  befriended  ihoo 
TV'h}',  foolish  Lucius,  dost  thou  not  perceive, 
That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers  ? 
Tigers  must  prey  ;  and  Rome  affords  no  prey. 
But  me  and  mine :  How  happy  art  thou  then, 
From  these  devourers  to  be  banished  ? 
But  who  comes  with  our  brother  Marcus  here ': 

Enter  Marcus  and  Lavinia. 

3far.  Titus,  prepare  thy  noble  eyes  to  weep : 
Or,  if  not  so,  thy  noble  heart  to  break  : 
I  bring  consuming  sorrow  to  thine  age. 

Tit.  Will  it  consume  me  ?  let  me  see  it  then 

Mar.  This  was  thy  daugliter. 

Tit.  W'hy,  Marcus,  so  she  is. 

Luc.  Ah  me  1  this  object  kills  me  ! 

Tit.  Faint-hearted  boy    arise,  and  look  upon 
her  : — 
Speak,  my  Lavinia,  what  accursed  hand 
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Hath  made  thee  handkss  in  thy  father's  sight? 
What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  sea? 
Or  brought  a  fiiggot  to  bright-burning  Troy  f 
My  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  cam'st, 
And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdaineth  bounds. — 
Give  me  a  sword,  I  '11  chop  off  my  hands  too  ; 
For  they  have  fought  for  Rome,  and  all  in  vain ; 
And  they  have  nurs'd  this  woe,  in  feeding  life ; 
In  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  up. 
And  they  have  serv'd  me  to  effectless  use  : 
Now,  all  the  service  I  require  of  tliera 
Is,  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other. — 
"T  is  well,  Lavinia,  that  thou  hast  no  hands ; 
For  hands,  to  do  Rome  service,  are  but  vain. 
Luc.  Speak,  gentle  sister,  who  hath  martyr'd 

thee  ? 
Mar.  O,  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts, 
That  blab'd  them  with  such  pleasing  eloquence, 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage  ; 
Where,  like  a  sweet  melodious  bird,  it  sung 
Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  every  ear ! 

Luc.  0,  say  thou  for  her,  who  hath  done  this 

deed? 
Mar.  0,  thus  I   found   her,  straying   in   the 
park, 
Seeking  to  hide  herself;  as  doth  the  deer, 
'J'liat  hath  receiv'd  some  unrecuring  wound. 

Tit.  It  was  my  deer;  and  he,  that  wounded  her. 
Hath  hurt  me  more,  than  had  he  kill'd  me  dead  : 
For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environ'd  with  a  wilderness  of  sea; 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 
E.xpecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretched  sons  are  gone  ; 
Here  stands  my  other  son,  a  banish'd  man  ; 
And  here  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes ; 
But  that,  which  gives  my  soul  the  greatest  spurn, 
Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  than  my  soul. — 
Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight. 
It  would  have  madded  me:  What  shall  I  do 
Now  I  behold  thy  lively  body  so  ? 
Thou  bast  no  hands,  to  wipe  away  thy  tears ; 
Nor  tongue,  to  tell  me  who  hath  martyr'd  thee : 
Thy  husband  he  is  dead  ;  and,  for  his  death, 
Tliy  brothers  are  conderan'd,  and  dead  by  this : — 
Look,  Marcus  !  ah,  son  Lucius,  look  on  her  ! 
When  I  did  name  her  brothers,  then  fresh  tears 
Stood  on  her  cheeks ;  as  doth  the  honey  dew 
Upon  a  gather'd  lily  almost  wither'd. 
Mar.  Perchance,  she  weeps  because  they  kill'd 
her  husband : 


Perchance,  because  she  knows  them  Innocent. 

Tit.  If  they  did  kill  thv  husband,  then  be  jov- 
ful,' 
Because  the  law  hath  ta'en  revenge  on  them. — 
No,  no,  they  would  not  do  so  foul  a  deed  ; 
Witness  the  sorrow  that  their  sister  makes  — 
Gentle  Lavinia,  let  me  kiss  thy  lips ; 
Or  make  some  sign  how  I  may  do  thee  ease  : 
Shall  thy  good  uncle,  and  thy  brother  Lucius, 
And  thou,  and  I,  sit  round  about  some  fountain  ; 
Looking  all  downwards,  to  behold  our  cheeks 
How  they  are  stain'd  ;  like  meadows,  yet  not  dry 
With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  ? 
And  in  the  fountain  shall  we  gaze  so  long, 
Till  the  fresh  taste  be  taken  from  that  clearness. 
And  made  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears? 
Or  shall  we  cut  away  our  hands,  like  thine  ? 
Or  shall  we  bite  our  tongues,  and  in  dumb  shows 
Pass  the  remaiuder  of  our  hateful  days? 
What  shall  we  do  ?  let  us,  that  have  our  tongues. 
Plot  some  device  of  further  miserj'. 
To  make  us  wonder'd  at  in  time  to  come. 

Luc.  Sweet  father,  cease  your  tears  ;  'or,  at  your 
grief. 
See,  how  my  wretched  sister  sobs  and  weeps. 

Mar.  Patience,   dear  niece  : — good   Titus,  Ar\ 
thine  eyes. 

Tit.  Ah,  Marcus,  Marcus !  brother,  well  I  wot. 
Thy  napkin  cannot  drink  a  tear  of  mine, 
For  thou,  poor  man,  hast  drown'd  it  with   thine- 
own. 

Luc.  Ah,  my  Lavinia,  I  will  wipe  thy  cheeks. 

Tit.  Mark,  Marcus,   mark  I    I  understand    ho 
signs : 
Had  she  a  tongue  to  speak,  now  would  she  say 
That  to  her  brother  which  I  said  to  thee ; 
His  napkin,  with  his  true  tears  all  bewet, 
Can  do  no  service  on  her  sorrowful  cheeks. 
O,  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this  ? 
As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss!" 

Enter  Aaron. 

Aar.  Titus  Andronicus,  my  lord  the  emperor 
Sends  thee   this  word, — That,  if  thou   love    11. ■ 

sons. 
Let  Marcus,  Lucius,  or  thyself,  old  Titus, 
Or  any  one  of  you,  chop  otf  your  hand, 
And  send  it  to  the  king :  he  for  the  same. 
Will  send  thee  hither  both  thy  sons  alive ; 
And  that  shall  be  the  ransom  for  tlieir  fault. 

Tit.  O,  gracious  emperor!  O,  gentle  A.iro;:' 
Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  l.trk, 
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Tliat  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise  ? 
Willi  all  nij  heart,  I  '11  send  the  emperor 
My  hand ; 
Good  Aaron,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off? 

Luc.  Stay,  father  ;  for  that  nohle  hand  of  thine. 
That  hath  thrown  down  so  many  enemies, 
Shall  not  be  sent:  iny  liand  will  serve  the  turn  : 
My  youth  can  better  spare  my  blood  than  you ; 
And  therefore  mine  shall  save  my  brother.-.'  lives. 
Mar.   Which  of  your  hands  hath  not  defended 
Rome, 
\nd  rear'd  aloft  the  bloody  battle-axe, 
Writing  destruction  on  the  enemy's  castle  ?'° 
0,  none  of  both  but  are  of  high  desert : 
My  hand  hath  been  but  idle;  let  it  serve 
To  ransom  my  two  nephews  from  their  death ; 
Then  have  I  kept  it  to  a  worthy  end. 

Aar.  Nay,  come   agree,   whose  hand  shall  go 
along, 
For  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 
Mar.     My  hand  shall  go. 
Luc.  By  heaven,  it  shall  not  go. 

Tit.  Sirs,  strive  no  more  ;  such  wither'd  herbs 
as  these 
Are  meet  for  plucking  up,  and  therefore  mine. 
Luc.  Sweet  father,  if  I  shall  be  thought  thy 
son. 
Let  me  redeem  my  brothers  both  from  death. 
Mar.  And,  for  our  father's  sake,  and  mother's 
care, 
Now  let  rue  show  a  brother's  love  to  thee. 

Tit.  Agree  between  you ;  I  will  spare  my  hand. 
Luc.  Then  I  '11  go  fetch  an  axe. 
Mar.  But  I  will  use  the  axe. 

^Exeunt  Luc.  and  Mar. 
Tit.  Come  hither,  Aaron  ;  I  '11  deceive  them 
both; 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  and  I  will  give  thee  mine. 
Aar.  If  that  be  call'd  deceit,  I  will  be  honest. 
And  never,  whilst  I  live,  deceive  men  so : — 
But  I  '11  deceive  you  in  another  sort. 
And  that  you  '11  say,  ere  half  an  hour  can  pass. 

[Aside. 
\He  cuts  of  TiTcs's  Hand. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Marcus. 

Tit.  Now,  stay  your  strife ;  what  shall  be,  is 
despatch'd. — 
Good  Aaron,  give  his  majesty  my  hand  : 
Tell  him,  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
KroTO  thousand  dangers ;  bid  him  bury  it ; 
More  hath  it  merited,  that  let  it  have. 
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As  for  my  sons,  say,  I  account  of  them 

As  jewels  purchas'd  at  an  easy  price  ; 

And  yet  dear  too,  because  I  bought  mine  own. 

Aar.  I  go,  Andronicus  :  and  for  thy  hand, 
Look  by  and  by  to  have  thy  sons  with  thee  : — 
Thoir  heads,  I  mean. — O,  how  this  vilLmy  [Asidi- 
Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it ! 
Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace, 
Aaron  will  have  his  soul  black  like  his  face.  [Exit. 

Tit.  0,  hero  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven, 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth  : 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears, 
To  that  I  call :— "What,  wilt  thou  kneel  with  me  ? 

[To  Lav. 
Do  then,  dear  heart ;  for  heaven  shall  hear  our 

prayers  ; 
Or  with  our  sighs  we  'II  breathe  the  welkin  dim. 
And  stain  the  sun  with  fog,  as  sometime  clouds, 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bosoms. 

Mar.  O !  brother,  speak  with  possibilities, 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes. 

Tit.  Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ? 
Then  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them. 

Mar.  But  yet  let  reason  govern  thy  lament. 

Tit.  If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries, 
Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes  : 
When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'er 

flow? 
If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad, 
Threat'ning  the  welkin  with  his  big-swoln  face  ? 
And  wilt  thou  have  a  reason  for  this  coil  ? 
I  am  the  sea;  hark,  how  her  sighs  do  blow! 
She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  I  the  earth  : 
Then  must  my  sea  be  moved  with  her  sighs ; 
Then  must  my  earth  with  lier  continual  tears 
Become  a  deluge,  overflow'd  and  drown'd  : 
For  why  ?  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes. 
But  like  a  drunkard  must  I  vomit  them. 
Then  give  me  leave ;  for  losers  will  have  leave 
To  ease  their  stomachs  with  their  bitter  tongues. 

Enter  a  Messenger,  with  Two  Heads  and  a  Hand. 

Mess.  Worthy  Andronicus,  ill  art  thou  repaid 
For  that  good  hand  thou  sent'st  the  emperor. 
Here  are  the  heads  of  thy  two  noble  sons ; 
And  hero  's  thy  hand,  in  scorn  to  thee  sent  back  : 
Thy  griefs  their  sports,  thy  resolution  ynock'd  : 
That  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes. 
More  than  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 

[Exit 

Mar.  Now  let  hot  jEtna  cool  in  Sicily, 
And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  hell ! 
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These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne ! 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal, 
But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death. 

I/>ic.  Ah,  that  this  sight  should  make  so  deep 
a  wound, 
And  yet  detested  life  not  shrink  thereat ! 
That  ever  death  should  let  life  bear  his  name. 
Where  life  hath  no  more  interest  but  to  breathe ! 

[Lav.  kisses  him. 

Mar.  Alas,  poor  heart,  that  kiss  is  comfortless. 
As  fi-ozen  water  to  a  starved  snake. 

Tit.  When  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an 
end  ? 

Afar.  Now,  farewell,  flattery :  Die,  Andronicus ; 
Thou  dost  not  slumter :  see,  thy  two  sons'  heads ; 
Thy  warlike  hand  ;  thy  mangled  daughter  here  ; 
Thy  other  banish'd  son,  with  this  dear  sight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodless ;  and  thy  brother,  I, 
Even  like  a  stony  image,  cold  and  numb. 
Ah  1  DOW  no  more  will  I  control  thy  grieis : 
Rent  off  thy  silver  hair,  thy  other  hand 
Gnawing  with  thy  teeth  ;  and  be  this  dismal  sight 
The  closing  up  of  our  most  wretched  eyes ! 
Now  is  a  time  to  storm  ;  why  art  thou  still  ? 

Tit.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mar.  Why  dost  thou  laugh  I  it  fits  not  with 
this  hour. 

Tit.  Why,  I  have  not  another  tear  to  shed  : 
Besides,  this  sorrow  is  an  enemy, 
And  would  usurp  upon  my  wat'ry  eyes, 
And  make  them  blind  with  tributary  tears; 
Then  which  way  shall  I  find  revenge's  cave  ? 
For  these  two  heads  do  seem  to  speak  to  me ; 
And  threat  me,  I  shall  never  come  to  bliss, 
Till  all  these  mischiefs  be  return'd  again. 
Even  in  their  throats  that  have  committed  them. 
Come,  let  me  see  what  task  I  have  to  do. — 
You  heavy  people,  circle  me  about ; 
That  I  may  turn  me  to  each  one  of  you, 
And  swear  unto  my  soul  to  right  your  wrongs. 
The  vow  is  made. — Come,  brother,  take  a  head ; 
And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  I  bear: 
Lavinia,  thou  shalt  be  employed  in  these  things ; 
Bear  thou  my  hand,  sweet  wench,  between  thy 

teeth. 
As  for  thee,  boy,  go,  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 
Thou  art  an  exile,  and  thou  must  not  stay : 
Hie  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  an  army  there : 
And,  if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  you  do, 
Let 's  kiss  and  part,  for  we  have  much  to  do. 

[Exeunt  Tit.,  Mar.,  ajid  Lav. 

Luc.  Farewell,  Andronicus,  my  noble  father  I 


The  woful'st  man  that  ever  liv'd  in  Rome  1 

Farewell,  proud  Rome !  till  Lucius  come  ag^n. 

He  leaves  his  pledges  dearer  than  his  life. 

Farewell,  Lavinia,  my  noble  sister; 

0,  'would  thou  wert  as  thou  'tofore  hast  been  f 

But  now  nor  Lucius,  nor  Lavinia  lives. 

But  in  oblivion,  and  hateful  griefs. 

If  Lucius  live,  he  will  requite  your  wrongs ; 

And  make  proud  Saturninus  and  his  empress 

Beg  at  the  gates,  like  Tarquin  and  his  queen. 

Now  will  I  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  a  power. 

To  be  reveng'd  on  Rome  and  Saturnine.       \^Exit. 

SCENE  XL— ^  Boom  in  Titus's  ITouse.     A  Ban- 
q%iet  set  out. 

Enter  Tiius,  Marcus,  Lavinia,  and  young 
Lucius,  a  Bo>j. 

Tit.  So,  so  ;  now  sit :  and  look,  you  eat  no  more 
Than  will  preserve  just  so  much  strength  in  us 
As  will  revenge  these  bitter  woes  of  ours. 
Marcus,  unknit  that  sorrow-wreathen  knot ; 
Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  hands 
And  cannot  passionate  our  tenfold  grief 
With  folded  arms.    This  poor  right  hand  of  mine 
Is  left  to  tyrannize  upon  ray  breast ; 
And  when  my  heart,  all  mad  with  misery. 
Beats  in  this  hollow  prison  of  my  flesh. 
Then  thus  I  thump  it  down. — 
Thou  map  of  woe,  that  thus  dost  talk  in  signs ! 

[To  Lav. 
When   thy   poor   heart   beats   with    outrageous 

beating, 
Thou  canst  not  strike  it  thus  to  make  it  still. 
Wound  it  with  sighing,  girl,  kill  it  with  groans ; 
Or  get  some  little  knife  between  thy  teeth, 
And  just  against  thy  heart  make  thou  a  hole ; 
That  all  the  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  fall. 
May  run  into  that  sink,  and  soaking  in. 
Drown  the  lamenting  fool  in  sea-salt  tears. 

Mar.  Fie,  brother,  fie  !  teach  her  not  thus  to 
lay 
Such  violent  hands  upon  her  tender  life. 

Tit.  How  now !  has  sorrow  made  thee  dote 
already  ? 
Why,  Marcus,  no  man  should  be  mad  but  L 
What  violent  hands  can  she  lay  on  her  life  1 
Ah,   wherefore   dost    thou    urge   tho    name  of 

hands  ; — 
To  bid  .(Eneas  tell  the  t;il.e  twice  o'er, 
How  Troy  was  burnt,  and  he  made  miserable? 
O,  handle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hands; 
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Lest  we  remember  still,  that  we  have  none. — 

Fie,  fie,  liow  franlicly  I  square  my  talk  ! 

As  if  we  sliould  forget  we  had  no  hands, 

If  Marcus  did  not  name  the  word  of  hands  !  — 

Come,  let 's  fall  to  ;  and,  gentle  girl,  eat  this  : — 

Here    is    no    drink !     Llark,    Marcus,    what   she 

says  ; — 
I  can  interpret  all  her  martyr'd  signs ; — 
She  sa3's,  she  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears, 
Brew'd    with    her    sorrows,    mesh'd    upon     her 

cheeks  :" — 
Speechless  coraplainer,  I  will  learn  thy  thought ; 
In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect. 
As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers: 
Thou    shalt   not  sigh,   nor  hold    thy   stumps   to 

heaven. 
Nor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor  make  a  sign. 
But  I,  of  these,  will  wrest  an  alphabet, 
Aud,  by  still  practice,  learn  to  know  thy  meaning. 
Boij.  Good  grandsire,  leave  these  bitter  deej> 

laments : 
Make  my  aunt  merry  with  some  pleasing  tale. 

Mar.  Alas,  the  tender  boy,  in  passion  mov'd. 
Doth  weep  to  see  his  grandsire's  heavines.s. 

Tit.  Peace,  tender  sapling ;  thou  art  made  of 

tears, 
And  tears  will  quickly  melt  thy  life  away. — 

[Mar.  strikes  the  Bish  with  a  Knife. 

What  dost  thou  strike  at,  Marcus,  with  thy  knife? 

Mar.  At  that  that  I  have  kill'd,  my  lord  ;  a  fly. 

Ttt.  Out  on  thee,  murderer !  thou  kill'st  my 

heart ;" 
Mine  eyes  are  cloy'd  with  view  of  tyranny  : 
A  deed  of  death,  done  on  the  innocent. 


Becomes  not  Titus'  brother  :  Get  thee  gone ; 

I  see,  thou  art  not  for  my  company. 

Mar.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  but  kill'd  a  fly 
Tit.  But  how,  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and  mu 
ther? 

IIow  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings, 

And  buzz  lamentingf  doinj;s  in  the  air? 

Poor  harmless  fly  ! 

That  with  Iiis  pretty  buzzing  melody, 

Came  here  to  make  us  merry  ;  .ind  thou  hast  kill'd 
him. 
Mar.  Pardoii  me,  sir ;  't  was  a  black  ill-favour'd 

fly. 

Like  to  the  empress'  Moor ;  therefore  I  kill'd  him. 

Tit.  O,  0,  O, 
Then  pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee, 
For  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  deed. 
Give  me  thy  knife,  I  will  insult  on  liim  ; 
F'lattering  myself,  as  if  it  were  the  Moor, 
Come  liilher  purposely  to  poison  me. — 
There  's  for  thyself,  and  that 's  for  Tamora. — 
Ah,  sirrah  1 — 

Yet  I  do  think  we  are  not  brought  so  low. 
But  that,  between  us,  we  can  kill  a  fly. 
That  comes  in  likeness  of  a  coal-black  Moor. 

Mar.  Alas,  poor  man  !  grief  has  so  wrought  "' 
him, 
He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances. 

Tit.  Come,  take  away. — Lavinia,  go  with  me : 
I  '11  to  thy  closet ;  and  go  read  with  thee 
Sad  stories,  chanced  in  the  times  of  old. — 
Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me;  thy  sight  is  young, 
And  thou  shalt  read,  when  mine  begins  to  dazzle. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I.— The  Same.     Before  Titus's  ffouse. 

Enter  Tiru.s  and  Marcus.     Then  enter  young 
Lucius,  Lavinia  running  after  him. 

Boy.  Uelp,  grandsire,  help !  my  aunt  Lavinia 
Follows  me  every  where,  I  know  not  why  : — 
Good  uncle  Marcus,  see  how  swift  she  comes  1 
Alas,  Eweet  aunt,  I  know  not  wliat  you  mean. 

Mar.  Stand  by  me,  Lucius  •  do  not  fear  thine 
aunt. 


Tit.  She  loves  thee,  boy,  too  well  to  do  thee 

harm. 
Boy.  Ay,  when  my  father  was  in  Rome,  she  did. 
Mar.  What  means  my  niece  Lavinia  by  thest 

signs  ? 
Tit.  Fear  her  not,  Lucius: — Somewhat  dotb 
she  mean : 
See,  Lucius,  see,  how  much  she  makes  of  thee  : 
Somewhither  would  she  have  thee  go  with  her. 
Ah,  boy,  Cornelia  never  with  more  caro 
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Read  to  her  sons,  than  she  hath  read  to  thee, 
Sweet  poetry,  and  Tully's  Orator.^' 
Canst  thou  not  guess  wherefore  sl.e   plies   thee 
thus? 
Boy.  My  lord,  I  know  not,  I,  nor  can  I  guess. 
Unless  some  fit  or  frenzy  do  possess  her : 
For  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say  full  oft. 
Extremity  of  griefs  would  make  men  mad  ; 
And  I  have  read  that  Hecuba  of  Troy 
Ran  mad  through  sorrow  :  That  made  me  to  fear ; 
Although,  my  lord,  I  know,  my  noble  aunt 
Loves  rae  as  dear  as  e'er  my  mother  did, 
And  would  not,  but  in  fury,  fright  my  youth  : 
Which  made  me  down  to  throw  my  books,  and  fly  ; 
Causeless,  perhaps:  But  pardon  me,  sweet  aunt: 
And,  madam,  if  my  uncle  Marcus  go, 
I  will  most  willingly  attend  your  ladyship. 
Mur.  Lucius,  I  will. 
[Lav.  turns  over  the  Books  which  Luc.  has  let 
fall. 
Tit.  How  now,  Lavinia  ? — Marcus,  what  means 
this? 
Some  book  there  is  that  she  desires  to  see : — 
Which  is  it,  girl,  of  these  ? — Open  them,'  boy. — 
Hut  thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  skill'd  ; 
Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library, 
And  so  beguile  thy  sorrow,  till  the  heavens 
Reveal  the  damn'd  contriver  of  this  deed. — 
Why  lifts  she  up  her  arms  in  sequence  thus  ? 
Mar.  I  think,  she  means,  that  there  was  more 
than  one 
Confederate  in  the  fact : — Ay,  more  there  was  : — 
Or  else  to  heaven  she  heaves  them  for  revenge. 
Tit.  Lucius,  what  book  is  that  she  tosseth  so  ? 
Boy.  Grandsire,  't  is  Ovid's  Metamorphosis  ; 
My  mother  gave  't  me. 

Afar.  For  love  of  her  that 's  gone, 

I'erhaps  she  cuU'd  it  from  among  the  rest. 

Tit.  Soft !  see,  how  busily  she  turns  the  leaves  ! 
Help  her: — 

What  would  she  find  ? — Lavinia,  shall  I  read  ? 
This  is  the  tragic  talc  of  Philomel, 
And  treats  of  Tereus'  treason,  and  his  rape ; 
And  rape,  I  fear,  was  root  cf  thine  annoy. 
Mar.  See,  brother,  see ;  note,  how  she  quotes 

the  leaves. 
Tit.  Lavinia,  wert  thou  thus  surpris'd,  sweet 

girl, 
Ravish'd,  and  wrong'd,  as  Philomela  was, 
Forc'd  in  the  ruthless,  vast,  and  gloomy  woods  ? — 

See,  see  ! 

/iy,  such  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt. 


(0,  had  we  never,  never,  hunted  there  W 

Pattern'd  by  that  the  poet  here  describes. 
By  nature  made  fur  murders,  and  for  rapes. 

Mar.  O,  why  should  nature  build  so  foul  a  den 
Unless  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies  !'^ 

Tit.  Give  signs,  sweet  girl, — for  here  are  \wr.i 
but  friends, — 
What  Roman  lord  it  was  durst  do  the  deed  : 
Or  slunk  not  Saturnine,  as  Tarquin  erst, 
That  left  the  camp  to  sin  in  Lucrece'  bed  ? 

Mar.  Sit  down,  sweet  niece  ; — brother,  sit  down 
by  me. — 
Apollo,  Palla.s,  Jove,  or  Mercury, 
Inspire  me,  that  I  may  this  treason  find  ! — 
My  lord,  look  here ; — Look  here,  Lavinia : 
This  sandy  plot  is  plain  ;  guide,  if  thou  canst. 
This  after  rae,  when  I  have  writ  my  name 
Without  the  help  of  any  hand  at  all. 

\He  writes  his  name  with  his  Staff,  and  guidti 
it  villi  his  Feet  and  Mouth. 
Curs'd  be  that  heart,  that  forc'd  us  to  this  shift  !  — 
Write  thou,  good  niece ;  and  here  display,  at  last. 
What  God  will  have  discover'd  for  revenge  : 
Heaven  guide  thy  pen  to  print  thy  sorrows  plain 
That  we  may  know  the  traitors,  and  the  truth  ! 
[SAe  takes  the  Staff  in  her  Mouth,  and  guides 
it  with  her  Stamps,  and  writes. 
Tit.  O,  do  you  read,  ray  lord,  what  she  hath 
writ  ? 
"  Stupruin —  Chiron — Demetrius." 

Mar.  What,  what ! — the  lustful  sons  of  Taraora 
Performers  of  this  heinous,  bloody  deed  ? 

Tit.  Mayne  Dominator  poli. 
Tarn  Icntus  audis  scelera  ?  tarn  lentus  vides? 
Mar.  0,  calm  thee,  gentle  lord  !   although,  1 
know, 
There  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth, 
To  stir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildest  thoughts. 
And  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaims. 
My  lord,  kneel  down  with  me ;  Lavinia,  kneel ; 
And  kneel,  sweet  boy,  the  Roman  Hector's  hope 
And  swear  with  me, — as  with  the  woful  feere," 
And  fatlier,  of  that  chaste  dishonour'd  dame, 
Lord  Junius  Brutus  sware  for  Lucrece'  rape, — 
That  we  will  prosecute,  by  good  advice, 
Mortal  revenge  upon  these  traitorous  Goths, 
And  see  their  blood,  or  die  with  this  reproach. 

Tit.  'T  is  sure  enough,  an  you  knew  how, 
But  if  you  liurt  these  bear-whelps,  tli«n  beware: 
The  dam  will  wake  ;  and,  if  she  wind  you  once, 
She  's  with  the  lion  deeply  still  in  league, 
And  lulls  him  while  she  playeth  on  her  back, 
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And,  when  lie  sleeps,  will  she  do  what  she  list. 
You  're  a  young  huntsman,  Marcus  ;  let  it  alone  ; 
And,  come,  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass. 
And  with  a  gad  of  steeP  will  write  these  words. 
And  lay  it  by :  the  angry  northern  wind 
Will  blow  these  sands,  like  Sybil's  leaves,  abroad. 
And  where  's  your  lesson  then  ? — Boy,  what  say 
you  i 
Boy.  I  say,  my  lord,  that  if  I  were  a  man. 
Their  mother's  bed-chamber  should  not  bo  safe 
For  these  bad-bondmen  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 
Mar.    Ay,  that  's  my  boy !    thy   father  hath 
full  oft 
For  this  ungrateful  country  done  the  like. 
Boy.  And,  uncle,  so  will  I,  an  if  I  live. 
Tit.  Come,  go  with  me  into  mine  armoury ; 
Lucius,  I  '11  fit  thee;  and  withal,  my  boy 
Shall  carry  from  me  to 'the  empress'  sons 
Presents,  that  I  intend  to  send  them  both  : 
Come,  come ;  thou  'It  do  thy  message,  wilt  thou 
not  ? 
Boy.    Ay,  with  my  dagger   in  their  bosoms, 

grandsire. 
Tit.  No,  boy,  not  so ;  I  'II  teach  thee  another 
course. 
Lavinia,  come ; — Marcus,  look  to  my  house ; 
Lucius  and  I  '11  go  brave  it  at  the  court ; 
Ay,  marry,  will  we,  sir  ;  and  we  '11  be  waited  on. 
[^Exeunt  Tit.,  Lav.,  and  Boy. 
Mar.  O  heavens,  can  you  hear  a  good  man 
groan, 
And  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him  ? 
Marcus,  attend  him  in  his  ecstasy ; 
That  hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  in  his  heart. 
Than  foe-mens'  marks  upon  his  batter'd  shield  : 
But  yet  so  just,  that  he  will  not  revenge  : — 
Revenge  the  heavens  for  old  Andronicus  !"  \_Exit. 

SCENE  \l.—The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Aauon,  Chiron,  and  Demetrius,  at  one 
Boor  ;  at  another  Boor,  young  Lucius,  and  an 
Attendant,  with  a  Bun  le  of  Weapons,  and 
Verses  writ  upon  them. 

Chi.  Demetrius,  here  's  the  son  of  Lucius ; 
He  hath  some  message  to  deliver  to  us. 

Aar.   Ay,  some  mad    message  from  his  mad 

grandfather. 
Boy.  My  lords,  with  all  the  humbleness  I  may, 
I  greet  your  honours  from  Andronicus  ; 
And  pray  the  Roman  gods,  confound  you  both. 

\Aside. 
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Bern.   Graraercy,  lovely  Lucius :   What 's  the 
news  ? 

Boy.  That  you  are  both  decipher'd,  that 's  the 
news. 
For  villains  mark'd  with  rape,     [yfstrfe.]     May  il 

please  you. 
My  grandsire,  well-advis'd,  hath  sent  by  me 
The  goodliest  weapons  of  his  armoury, 
To  gratify  your  honourable  youth, 
The  hope  of  Rome ;  for  so  he  bade  me  say ; 
And  so  I  do,  and  with  his  gifts  present 
Your  lordships,  that  whenever  you  have  need, 
Y''ou  may  'be  armed  and  appointed  well : 
And  so  Lleave  you  both,  [^sirff.]  like  bloody  vil 
lains.  \^Exeunt  Boy  and  Attendant. 

Bern.  What 's  here  ?      A  scroll ;   and  written 
round  about  ? 
Let 's  see. 

"  Integer  vitce,  scelerisque  purus, 
Non  ejet  Mauri  jaculis,  nee  arcu." 

Chi.  O,  't  is  a  verso  in  Horace  ;  I  know  it  well : 
I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago. 

Aar.  Ay,  just ! — a  verse  in  Horace ;  right,  you 
have  it. 
Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass  !         [Aside. 
Here  's  no  sound  jest !  the  old  man  hath  found 

their  guilt; 
And  sends  the  weapons  wrapp'd  about  with  lines, 
That  wound,  beyond  their  feeling,  to  the  quick. 
But  were  our  witty  empress  well  a-foot. 
She  would  applaud  Andronicus'  conceit. 
But  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  awhile. — 
And  now,  young  lords,  was 't  not  a  happy  star 
Led  us  to  Rome,  strangers,  and  more  than  so, 
Captives,  to  be  advanced  to  this  height  ? 
It  did  me  good,  before  the  ;palace  gate 
To  brave  the  tribune  in  his  brother's  hearing. 

Bejn.  But  me 'more  good,  to  see  so  great  a  lord 
Basely  insinuate,  and  send  us  gifts. 

Aar.  Had  he  not  reason,  lord  Demetrius? 
Did  you  not  use  his  daughter  very  friendly  5 

Bern.  I  would,  we  had  a  thousand  Roman  dames 
At  such  a  bay,  by  turn  to  serve  our  lust. 

Chi.  A  charitable  wish,  and  full  of  love. 

Aar.  Here  lacks  but  your  mother  for  to  sav 
amen. 

Chi.  And  that  wou'''  she  for  twenty  thousand 
more. 

Bern.  Come,  let  us  go  ;  and  pray  to  all  the  gods 
For  our  beloved  mother  in  her  pains. 

Aar.  Pray  to  the  devils  ;  the  gods  have  given 
us  o'er.  [Aside,     flourish 
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Dem.  Why  do  the  emperor's  trumpets  flourish 

thus  ? 
Chi.  BeHke,  for  j  jy  the  emperor  hath  a  son. 
Dem.  Soft  ;  who  (wmes  here  ? 

ti^nter  a  Nurse,  with  a  Black-a-moor  Child  in  her 
Arms. 

Nur.  Good  morrow,  lords  : 

0,  tell  me,  did  you  see  Aaron  the  Moor  ? 

Aar,  Well,  more,  or  less,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  ail,^' 
Here  Aaron  is ;  and  what  with  Aaron  now  ? 

Nur.  0  gentle  Aaron,  we  are  all  undone ! 
Now  help,  or  woe  betide  thee  evermore  ! 

Aar.  Why,  what  a  caterwauling  dost  thou  keep ! 
What  dost  thou  wrap  and  fumble  in  thine  arms? 

Nur.  O,  that  which  I  would  hide  from  heaven's 
eye. 
Our   empress'    shame,    and    stately    Rome's    dis- 
grace ;— 
She  is  deliver'd,  lords,  she  is  deliver'd. 

Aar.  To  whom  ? 

Nur.         I  mean,  she 's  brought  to  bed. 

Aar.  Well,  God 

Give  her  good  rest !  What  hath  he  sent  her  ? 

Nur.  A  devil. 

Aar.  Why,  then  she's  the  devil's  dam  ;  a  joyful 
issue. 

Nur.  A  joyless,  dismal,  black,  and  sorrowful  issue : 
Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathsome  as  a  toad 
Amongst  tlie  fairest  burdens  of  our  clime. 
The  empress  sends  it  thee,  thy  stamp,  thy  seal. 
And  bids  thee  christen  it  with  thy  dagger's  point. 

Aar.  Out,  out,  you  whore !  is  black  so  base  a 
hue  ? — 
Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom,  sure. 

Dem,.  Villain,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Aar.  Done  !  that  which  thou 

Canst  not  undo. 

Chi.  Thou  hast  undone  our  mother. 

Aar.  Villain,  I  have  done  thy  mother. 

Dem.  And  therein,  hellish  dog,  thou  bast  un- 
done. 
Woe  to  her  chance,  and  damn'd  her  loathed  choice ! 
Accurs'd  the  offspring  of  so  foul  a  fiend  ! 

Chi.  It  shall  not  live. 

Aar.  It  shall  not  die. 

Nur.  Aaron,  it  must :  the  mother  wills  it  so. 

Aw.  What,  must  it,  nurse  ?  then  let  no  man, 
but  I, 
Do  execution  on  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Dem.  I'll  bro.acli  the  tadpol-  on  my  rapier's 
point; 


Nurse,  give  it  me ;  my  sword  shall  soon  despatch  it. 

Aar.  vSooner  this  sword  shall  plow  thy  bowels  up. 

[Takes  the  Ciiiid  from,  the  Nurse,  and  draw;. 

Stay,    murderous    vill.iins  !     will    you    kill    vour 

brother  ? 
Now,  by  the  burning  tapers  of  the  sky. 
That  slione  so  brightly  when  this  boy  was  got. 
He  dies  upon  mv  scimitar's  sharp  point, 
That  touches  this  my  first-born  son  and  heir ! 
I  tell  you,  younglings,  not  Enceladus, 
With  all  his  threat'ning  band  of  Typhon's  brood," 
Nor  great  Alcides,  nor  the  god  of  war. 
Shall  seize  this  prey  out  of  his  father's  hands. 
^^^lat,  what  I  ye  sanguine,  shallow-hearted  boys ! 
Ye  white-lim'd  walls !  ye  alehouse  painted  signs 
Coal-black  is  better  than  another  hue. 
In  that  it  scorns  to  bear  another  hue  : 
For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 
Can  never  turn  a  swan's  black  legs  to  white, 
Although  she  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood. 
Tell  the  empress  from  me,  I  am  of  age 
To  keep  mine  own  ;  e.xcuse  it  how  she  can. 

Dem.  Wilt  thou  betray  thy  noble  mistress  thus? 

Aar.  My  mistress  is  my  mistress ;  this,  mrself 
The  vigour,  and  the  picture  of  my  youth  : 
This,  before  all  the  world,  do  I  prefer ; 
This,  maugre  all  tiie  world,  will  I  keep  safe. 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome. 

Dem.  By  this  our  mother  is  for  ever  sham'd. 

Chi.  Rome  will  despise  her  for  this  foul  escape 

Nur.  The  emperor,  in  his  rage,  will  doom  her 
death. 

Chi.  I  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignominv. 

Aar.  Why,  there  's  the  privilege  your  beauty 
bears : 
Fye,   treacherous   hue  !    that   will    betray    with 

blushing 
The  close  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart ! 
Here  's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leer :" 
Look,  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  the  father 
As  who  should  say,  "  Old  lad,  I  am  thine  own." 
lie  is  your  brother,  lords ;  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-blood  that  first  gave  life  to  you  ; 
And,  from  that  womb,  where  you  imprisoned  were. 
He  is  enfranchised  and  come  to  light : 
Nay,  he 's  your  brother  by  the  surer  side, 
Although  my  se.il  be  stamped  in  his  face. 

Nur.  Aaron,  what  shall  I  say  unto  the  empress 

Dem.  Advise  thee,  Aaron,  what  is  to  be  done. 
And  we  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice ; 
Save  thou  the  child,  so  we  may  .all  be  safe. 

Aar.  Tbes  sit  wo  down,  and  let  us  all  consult 
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Mv  son  ami  T  will  h^ve  the  wim]  of  you  : 
Kepp  there  :  Now  talk  at  pleasure  of  your  safety. 
[Theij  si-t  on  the  Ground. 
Dem.  How  many  women  saw  this  child  of  his? 
Aar.  Whv,  so,  brave  lorrls  :  When  we  all  join 
in  league, 
I  am  a  lamb :  but  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 
The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain  lioness. 
The  ocean  swells  not  so  as  Aaron  storms. — 
But,  say  .again,  how  many  saw  the  child  ? 
A^iir.  Cornelia  the  midwife,  and  myself. 
And  no  one  else,  but  the  deliver'd  empress. 

Aar.  The  empress,  the  midwife,  and  yourself: 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  when  the  third  's  away  : 
Go  to  the  empress ;  tell  her,  tliis  I  said  : — • 

[Stahbinff  her. 

Weke,  weke  ! — so  cries  a  pig,  prepar'd  to  the  spit. 

l>em.  What  mean'st  thou,  Aaron  ?     Wherefore 

didst  thou  this  ? 
Aar.  O,  lord,  sir,  't  is  a  deed  of  policy : 
Shall  she  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  ours? 
A  long-tongued  Imbbling  gossip  ?  no,  lords,  no. 
And  now  be  it  known  to  you  my  full  intent. 
Not  far  hence  Muli  lives,  my  countryman. 
His  wife  but  yesternight  was  brought  to  bed  ; 
His  child  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are  : 
Go  pack  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  gold, 
And  tell  them  both  the  circumstance  of  all ; 
And  how  by  this  their  child  shall  be  advanc'd, 
And  be  received  for  the  emperor's  heir, 
And  substituted  in  the  place  of  mine, 
To  calm  this  tempest  whirling  in  the  court; 
And  let  the  emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own. 
Ilark  ye,  lords;    ye   see  that  I  have  given   her 
physic,  [Pointiiif/  to  the  Nurse. 

And  you  must  needs  bestow  her  funeral ; 
The  fields  are  near,  and  you  are  gallant  grooms : 
This  done,  see  that  you  make  no  long  delays, 
But  send  the  midwife  presently  to  me. 
The  midwife,  and  the  nurse,  well  made  away, 
Then  let  the  ladies  tattle  what  they  please. 

Chi.  Aaron,  I  see,  thou  wilt  not  trust  the  air 
With  secrets. 

Bern.  For  this  care  of  Tamora, 

Uerself,  and  hers,  are  highly  bound  to  thee. 

[E.reiint  De.m.  and  Cm.  hearing  off  the  Nurse. 
Aar.  Now  to  the  Goths,  .as  swift  as  swallow  tlies  ; 
There  to  dispose  this  treasure  in  mine  arms. 
And  secretly  to  greet  the  empress'  friends. — 
Came  on,  you  thick-lipp'd  slave,  I  '11  bear  you 

hence ; 
For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  shifts; 
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I'll  make  you  feed  on  berries,  and  on  roots, 
And  feeil  on  curds  and  wdiey,'"  and  suck  the  goal. 
And  cabin  in  a  cave;  and  bring  you  up 
To  be  a  w.irrior,  and  command  o,  camp.        \Exi! 

SCENE  \\\.—  Thc  Same.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  Titus,  bcarinrj  Arrou'S,  with  Letler.i  at  th( 
ends  of  them  ;  tvithhim  IsIakcvs,  ijounff  Lvciva, 
and  other  Gentlemen,  tdth  Bows. 

Tit.  Come,  Marcus,  come; — Kins;;)pn,  this  is 
the  w.ay  : — 
Sir  bov,  now  let  me  see  j-our  archery  ; 
Look    ye    draw  liome    enough,   and    't  is    there 

straight : 
Terras  Astrcea  rcliquit  : 

Be  you  remember'd,  Marcus,  she 's  gone,  she  's  fled. 
Sir,  take  you  to  your  tools.     Yon,  cousin.s,  shall 
Go  sound  the  ocean,  and  cast  your  nets ; 
Happily  you  may  find  her  in  the  sea ; 
Vet  there  's  as  little  justice  as  at  land  : — 
No;  Publius  and  Sempronius,  you  must  do  it; 
'T  is  you  must  dig  with  mattock,  and  with  spade, 
And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth  : 
Then,  when  you  come  to  Pluto's  region, 
I  prav  you,  deliver  him  this  petition  : 
Tell  him,  it  is  for  justice,  and  for  aid  : 
And  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicus, 
Sh.aken  with  sorrows  in  ungrateful  Rome.— • 
Ah,  Rome! — Well,  well;   I  made  thee  miserable. 
What  time  I  throw  the  people's  suffrages 
On  him  that  thus  doth  tyrannize  o'er  me. — 
Go,  get  you  gone  ;  and  pray  be  careful  all. 
And  leave  vou  not  a  m.an-of-war  unsearch'd  ; 
This  wicked  emperor  may  have  shipp'd  her  hence, 
And,  kinsmen,  then  we  may  go  pipe  for  justice. 

3far.  O,  Publius,  is  not  this  a  heavy  case, 
To  see  thv  noble  uncle  thus  distract  ? 

Piih.  Therefore,  my  lord,  it  highly  us  concerns, 
By  day  and  night  to  attend  him  carefully ; 
And  feed  his  humour  kindly  as  we  may. 
Till  time  beget  some  careful  remedy. 

Mar.  Kinsmen,  his  sorrows  are  past  remedy. 
Join  with  the  Goths;  and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  wreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude, 
An<l  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine. 

Tit.  Publius,  how  now  ?  how  now,  my  masters'! 
What, 
Have  you  met  with  her  ? 

Pub.  No,  my  good  lord ;  but  Pluto  sends  you 
word 
If  you  will  have  revenge  from  hell,  you  shall: 
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Marry,  for  justice,  she  is  so  employ'd, 

lie  thinks,  with  Jove  in  heaven,  or  somewhere  else. 

So  that  perforce  you  must  needs  stay  a  time. 

Til.  He  doth  me  wrong,  to  feed  me  with  delays. 
I  '11  dive  into  the  burning  lake  below. 
And  pull  her  out  of  Acheron  by  the  heels. — 
Marcus,  we  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we ; 
No  big-bon'd  men,  fram'd  of  the  Cyclop's  size  : 
But  metal,  Marcus,  steel  to  the  very  back  ; 
Yet  wrung  with  wrongs,  more  than  our  backs  can 

bear : 
And,  sith  there  is  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell. 
We  will  solicit  heaven  ;  and  move  the  gods. 
To  send  down  justice  for  to  wreak  our  wrongs ; 
Come,  to  this  gear.     You   are  a  good  archer, 
Marcus.         [He  c/ives  them  the  Arrows. 
AdJovem,  that 's  for  you : — Here,  ad  Apollinem : — 
Ad  Martcm,  that's  for  myself; — 
Here,  boy,  to  Pallas  : — Here,  to  Mercury  : 
To  Saturn,  Caius,  not  to  Saturnine, — 
You  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind. — 
To  it,  boy.     Marcus,  loose  when  I  bid  : 
0'  my  word,  I  have  written  to  effect ; 
Tliere  's  not  a  god  left  unsolicited. 

Mar.  Kinsmen,  shoot  all  your  shafts  into  the 
court : 
We  will  afflict  the  emperor  in  his  pride. 

Tit.  Now,  masters,  draw.  [They  shooti]  0,  well 
said,  Lucius ! 
Good  boy,  in  Virgo's  lap;  give  it  Pallas. 

Mar.  My  lord,  I  aim  a  mile  beyond  the  moon ; 
Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this. 

Tit.  Ha!  Publius,Publius,  what  hast  thou  done! 
See,  see,  thou  hast  shot  oti'  one  of  Taurus'  horns. 

Mar.  This  was  the  sport,  iny  lord  :  when  Pub- 
lius  shot. 
The  bull  being  gall'd,  gave  Aries  such  a  knock 
That  down  fell  both  the  ram's  horns  in  the  court ; 
And  who  should  find  them  but  the  empress'  villain  ? 
She  laugh'd,  and  told  the  Moor,  he  should  not 

choose 
But  give  them  to  his  master  for  a  present. 

Tit.  Why,  there  it  goes  :  God  give  your  lord- 
ship joy. 

Enter  a  Clown  with  a  Basket  and  Two  Pigeons. 

News,  news  from  heaven  !  Marcus,  the  post  is  come. 
Sirrah,  what  tidings  ?  have  you  any  letters  ? 
Shall  I  have  justice  ?  what  says  Jupiter? 

Clo.  Ho !  the  gibbet-maker  ?  he  says,  that  he 
hath  taken  them  down  again,  for  the  man  must 
Diif,  be  hanged  till  the  ne.\t  week. 


Tit.  But  what  says  Jupiter,  I  ask  thee  ? 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  I  know  not  Jupiter;  I  never 
drank  with  him  in  all  my  life. 

2'it.  Why,  villain,  art  not  thou  the  carrier? 

Clo.  Ay,  of  my  pigeons,  sir  ;  nothing  else. 

Tit.  Why,  didst  thou  not  come  from  heaven  ? 

Clo.  From  heaven  ?  alas,  sir,  I  never  came 
there  :  God  forbid,  I  should  be  so  bold  to  press  to 
heaven  in  my  young  days.  Why,  I  am  going 
with  my  pigeons  to  the  tribunal  plebs,"  to  take 
up  a  matter  of  brawl  betwixt  my  uncle  and  one 
of  the  emperial's  men. 

uifar.  Why,  sir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be,  to  serve 
for  your  oration  ;  and  let  him  deliver  the  pigeons 
to  the  emperor  from  you. 

Tit.  Tell  me,  can  you  deliver  an  oration  to  the 
emperor  with  a  grace  ? 

Clo.  Nay,  truly,  sir,  I  could  never  say  grace  in 
all  my  life. 

Tit.  Sirrah,  come  hither:  make  no  more  ado, 
But  give  your  pigeons  to  the  emperor : 
By  me  thou  shalt  have  justice  at  his  hands. 
Hold,  hold  ; — meanwhile,  here  's  money  for  thy 

charges. 
Give  me  a  pen  and  ink. — 

Sirrah,  can  you  with  a  grace  deliver  a  supplica- 
tion ? 

Clo.  Ay,  sir. 

Tit.  Then  here  is  a  supplication  for  you.  And 
when  you  come  to  him,  at  the  firet  approach,  you 
must  kneel ;  then  kiss  his  foot ;  then  deliver  up 
your  pigeons  ;  and  then  look  for  your  reward.  I  '11 
be  at  hand,  sir  ;  see  you  do  it  bravely. 

Clo.  I  warrant  you,  sir ;  let  me  alone. 

Tit.  Sirrah,  hast  thou  a  knife  ?  Come,  let  me 
see  it. 
Here,  Marcus,  fold  it  in  the  oration ; 
For  thou  hast  made  it  like  an  humble  suppli- 
ant : — 
And  when  thou  hast  given  it  to  the  emperor, 
Knock  at  my  door,  and  tell  me  what  he  says. 

Clo.  God  be  with  you,  sir  ;  I  will. 

Tit.  Come,  Marcus,  let 's  go  : — Publius,  follow 
me.  [Exevnt. 

SCENE  IV.— ne  Same.     Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  S.\tubxisus,  Tamoua,  Chikon,  Deme- 
TRIDS,  Lords,  and  Othere :  Saturniscs  viith 
the  Ar'mvs  in  his  Hand,  that  TiTcs  shot. 

Sat.  Why,  lords,  what  wrongs  are  these  ?  Was 
ever  seen 
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An  emperor  of  Rome  thus  overborne, 

Troubled,  confronted  thus  ;  and,  for  the  extent 

Of  regal  justice,  us'd  in  such  contempt  ? 

My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  mightful  gods, 

However  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 

Buzz  in   the    people's  ears,   there    nouglit   hath 

pass'd. 
But  even  with  law,  against  the  wilful  sons 
Of  old  Andronicus.     And  what  an  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelm'd  his  wits. 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks. 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness  ? 
And  now  he  writes  to  heaven  for  his  redress  : 
See,  here  's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  ^fe^cur}^ ; 
This  to  Apollo;  this  to  the  god  of  war  : 
Sweet  scrolls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Rome  ! 
What  's  this,  but  libelling  against  the  senate. 
And  blazoning  our  injustice  everywhere  ? 
A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not,  my  lords  ? 
As  who  would  say,  in  Rome  no  justice  were. 
But,  if  I  live,  his  feigned  ecstasies 
Shall  be  no  shelter  to  these  outrages : 
But  he  and  his  shall  know,  that  justice  lives 
In  Saturninus'  health  ;  whom,  if  she  sleep. 
He  '11  so  awake,  as  she  in  fury  shall 
Cut  off'  the  proud'st  conspirator  that  lives. 

Tarn.  My  gracious  lord,  my  lovely  Saturnine, 
Lord  of  my  life,  commander  of  my  thoughts. 
Calm  thee,  and  bear  the  faults  of  Titus'  age. 
The  efiects  of  sorrow  for  his  valiant  sons, 
Whose  loss  hath  pierc'd  him  deep,  and  scarr'd  his 

heart ; 
And  rather  comfort  his  distressed  plight, 
Than  prosecute  the  meanest,  or  the  best, 
For  these  contempts.     Why,  thus  it  shall  become 
High-witted  Tamora  to  gloze  with  all:       [^Asidc. 
But,  Titus,  I  have  touch'd  thee  to  the  quick, 
Thy  life-blood  out :  if  Aaron  now  bo  wise, 
Then  is  all  safe,  the  anchor  's  in  the  port. — 

Enter  Clown. 

How  now,  good  fellow  ?  would'st  thou  speak  with 
us? 

Clo.  Yes,  forsooth,  and  your  mistersbip  be  im- 
perial. 

Tarn.  Empress  I  am,  but  yonder  sits  the  em- 
peror. 

Clo.  'T  is  he. — God,  and  saint  Stephen,  give 
you  good  den  ;  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  and 
a  couple  of  pigeons  here.     [Sat.  reads  the  Letter. 

Sat.  Go,  take  him  avay,  and  hang  him  pres- 
ently. 
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Clo.  How  much  money  must  I  have  ? 

Tarn.  Come,  sirrah,  you  must  be  hang'd. 

Clo,  Hang'd  !  By'r  lady,  then  I  have  brought 
up  a  neck  to  a  fair  end.  [Exit,  guarded 

Sat.  Despiteful  and  intoler.abln  wrongs! 
Shall  I  endure  this  monstrous  villaiiy  ? 
I  know  from  whence  this  same  device  proceeds ; 
May  this  be  borne  ? — .as  if  his  traitorous  sons, 
That  died  by  law  for  murder  of  our  brother. 
Have  by  my  means  been  butcher'd  wrongfully.— 
Go,  drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hair; 
Nor  age,  nor  honour,  shall  shape  privilege : — 
For  this  proud  mock,  I  '11  be  thy  slaughter-man  ; 
Sly  frantic  wretch,  that  holp'st  to  make  me  great. 
In  hope  thyself  should  govern  Rome  and  me. 

Enter  .^Emilius. 

What  news  with  thee,  ^■Emilius  ? 

^mil.  Arm,  arm,  my  lords  ;  Rome  never  hail 

more  cause ! 
The  Goths  have  gather'd  head  ;  and  with  a  power 
Of  high-resolved  men,  bent  to  the  spoil, 
They  hither  march  amain,  under  conduct 
Of  Lucius,  son  to  old  Andronicus  ; 
Who  threats,  in  coui-se  of  this  revenge,  to  do 
As  much  as  ever  Coriolanus  did. 

Sat.  Is  warlike  Lucius  general  of  the  Goths  ? 
These  tidings  nip  me;  and  I  hang  the  head 
As   flowers  with  frost,  or  grass  beat  down  with 

storms. 
Ay,  now  begin  our  sorrows  to  approach  : 
'T  is  he  the  common  people  love  so  much  ; 
Myself  hath  often  over-lieard  ihem  say, 
(When  I  have  walked  like  a  private  man,) 
That  Lucius'  banishment  was  wrongfully, 
And  they  have  wish'd  that  Lucius  were  their  em 

peror. 
Tarn.  Why  should  you  fear  ?  is  not  your  city 

strong  ? 
Sat.  Ay,  but  the  citizens  favour  Lucius  ; 
And  will  revolt  from  me,  to  succour  him. 

Tarn.  King,  be   thy   thoughts  imperious,  like 

thy  name. 
Is  the  sun  dimra'd,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it  ? 
The  eagle  sufi'ers  little  birds  to  sing. 
And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby ; 
Knowinjr  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wiiijj. 
He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody  : 
Even  so  may'st  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Rome. 
Then  cheer  thy  spirit :  for  know,  thou  emperor, 
I  will  enchant  the  old  Andronicus, 
With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous, 
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Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honey-stalks  to  slieep ;" 
When  as  the  one  is  wounded  with  the  bait, 
The  other  rotted  with  delicious  feed. 

Sat.  But  he  will  not  entreat  his  son  for  us. 

Tam.  If  Tamora  entreat  him,  then  he  will : 
For  I  can  smooth,  and  fill  his  aged  ear 
With  golden  promises ;  that  were  his  heart 
Almost  impregnable,  his  old  ears  deaf. 
Yet  should  both  ear  and  heart  obey  my  tongue. — 
Go  thou  before,  be  our  embassador:     [To  jS,!diL. 
Say,  that  the  emperor  requests  a  parley 
Of  warlike  Lucius,  and  appoint  the  meeting, 
Even  at  his  father's  house,  the  old  Andronicus. 


Sat.  .^milius,  do  this  message  honourably : 
And  if  he  stand  on  hostage  for  his  safety. 
Bid   him  demand  what  pledge  will  please  him 
best. 
^mil.  Your  bidding  shall  I  do  effectually. 

[Exit  JE,yi\u 
Tam.  Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus; 
And  temper  him,  with  all  the  art  I  have. 
To  pluck  proud  Lucius  from  the  warlike  Goths. 
And  now,  sweet  emperor,  be  blithe  again, 
And  bury  all  thy  fear  in  my  devices. 

Sat.  Then  go  successfully,  and  plead  to  him. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  1.— Plains  near  Rome. 
Enter  Lvcivs,  and  Goths,witk Drum  and  Colours. 

Luc.  Approved  warriors,  and  my  f  lithful  friends, 
I  liave  received  letters  from  great  Rome, 
Which  signify,  what  hate  they  bear  their  emperor. 
And  how  desirous  of  our  sight  they  are. 
Therefore,  great  lords,  be,  as  your  titles  witness. 
Imperious,  and  impatient  of  your  wrongs  ; 
And,  wherein  Rome  hath  done  you  any  scath. 
Let  him  make  treble  satisfaction. 

1st  Goth.  Brave  slip,   sprung  from   the  great 
Andronicus, 
Whose  name  was  once  our  terror,  now  our  com- 
fort; 
Whose  high  exploits,  and  honourable  deeds, 
Ingrateful  Rome  requites  with  foul  contempt, 
Be  bold  in  us  :  we  '11  follow  where  thou  lead'st, — 
Like  stinging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day. 
Led  by  their  master  to  the  flower'd  fields, — 
And  be  aveng'd  on  cursed  Tamora. 

Goths.  And,  as  he  saith,  so  say  we  all  with  him. 

Luc.  I  humbly  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you  all. 
Hut  who  comes  here,  led  by  a  lusty  Goth  ? 

Enter  a  Goth,  leading  Aaron,  with  his  Ch  Id  in 
his  Arms. 

2nd  Goth.  Renowned  Lucius,  from  our  troops  I 
stray 'd. 
To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery ; 
And  as  T  earnestly  did  fix  mine  eye 


Upon  the  wasted  building,  suddenly 
I  heard  a  child  cry  underneath  a  wall  : 
I  made  unto  the  noise  ;  when  soon  I  heard 
The  crying  babe  controll'd  with  this  discourse : 
"Peace,  tawny  slave  ;  half  me,  and  half  thy  dam 
Did  not  thy  hue  bewray  whose  brat  thou  art. 
Had  nature  lent  thee  but  thy  mother's  look. 
Villain,  thou  might'st  have  been  an  emperor  : 
But  where  the  bull  and  cow  are  both  milk-  white, 
They  never  do  beget  a  coal-black  calf 
Peace,  villain,  peace!" — even  thus  he  rates  the 

babe, — 
"  For  I  must  bear  thee  to  a  trusty  Goth  ; 
Who,  when  he  knows  thou  art  the  empress'  babe. 
Will  hold  thee  dearly  for  thy  mother's  sake." 
With  this  my  weapon  drawn,  I  rush'd  upon  him, 
Surpris'd  him  suddenly ;  and  brought  him  hither, 
To  use  as  you  think  needful  of  the  man. 

Luc.   O  worthy  Goth !    this  is  the  incarnate 
devil, 
That  robb'd  Andronicus  of  his  good  hand  : 
This  is  the  pearl  that  pleas'd  your  empress'  eye; 
And  here  's  the  base  fruit  of  his  burning  lust. — 
Say,  wall-ey'd  slave,  whither  would'st  thou  convey 
This  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-like  face  ? 
Why  dost  not  speak?     What  1  deaf?     No;  eo; 

a  word  ? 
A  halter,  soldiers;  hang  him  on  this  tree. 
And  by  his  side  his  fruit  of  bastardy. 

Aar.  Touch  not  the  boy,  ho  is  of  royal  blood. 

Lue.  Too  like  the  sire  for  ever  being  good  — 
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First,  hang  the  child,  that  he  may  see  it  sprawl ; 
A  siglit  to  vex  the  father's  soul  withal, 
'let  nie  a  ladder. 

[A  Ladder  brought,  which  Aar.  is  obliged  to 
ascend. 

Aar.  Lucius,  save  the  child  ; 

And  bear  it  from  me  to  the  empress. 
If  thou  do  this,  I  'II  show  thee  wondrous  things, 
That  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear  : 
If  thou  wilt  not,  befall  what  may  befill, 
I  '11  speak  no  more  :  But  vengeance  rot  you  all  ! 

Luc.  Say  on  ;  and,  if  it  please  me  which  thou 
speak'st, 
Thy  child  shall  live,  and  I  will  see  it  nourish'd. 

Aar.  An  if  it  please  thee?   why,  assure  thee, 
Lucius, 
'T  will  vex  thy  soul  to  hear  what  I  shall  speak  ; 
For  I  must  talk  of  murders,  rapes,  and  massacres, 
Acts  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds, 
Complots  of  mischief,  treason  ;  villanies 
liuthful  to  hear,  yet  piteously  perforra'd  : 
And  this  shall  all  be  buried  by  my  death. 
Unless  thou  swear  to  me  my  child  sh.all  live. 

Luc.  Tell  on  thy  mind  ;   I  say,  thy  child  shall 
live. 

Aar.  Swear,  that  he  shall,  and  then  I  will  begin. 

Luc.  Who  should  I  swear  by  ?  thou  believ'st  no 
god; 
That  granted,  how  canst  thou  believe  an  oath  ? 

Aar.  What  if  I  do  not  ?  as,  indeed,  I  do  not : 
Vet, — for  I  know  thou  art  religious, 
And  hast  a  thing  within  thee,  called  conscience; 
With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies. 
Which  1  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe, — 
Therefore  I  urge  thy  oath  : — For  that,  I  know. 
An  idiot  holds  his  bauble  for  a  god, 
And    keeps    the    oath,  which    by    that    god    he 

swears  ; 
To  that  I  '11  urge  him  : — Therefore,  thou  shalt  vow 
Uy  that  same  god,  what  god  soe'er  it  be. 
That  thou  ador'st  and  hast  in  reverence, — 
T>)  save  my  boy,  to  nourish  and  bring  him  up ; 
'  >r  else  I  will  discover  nought  to  thee. 

Luc.  Even  by  my  god,  I  swear  to  thee,  I  will. 

Aar.   First,  know  thou,  I  begot  him   on   the 
empress. 

Luc.  O  most  insatiate,  luxurious  woman  I 

Aar.   Tut,  Lucius !    this  was  but    a   deed  of 
charity, 
To  that  which  thou  shalt  hear  of  me  anon. 
T  was  her  two  sons  that  murder'd  Bassianus : 
riiey  cut  thy  sister's  tongue,  and  ravish'd  her, 
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And   cut  her  hands ;    and  trimnvd   her  as  thou 
saw'st. 

Luc.    O,  detestable  villain !   call'st   thou  that 
trimming  ? 

Aar.    Why,    she    was    wash'd,    and    cut,  and 
trimm'd ;  and  't  was 
Trim  sport  for  them  that  had  the  doing  of  it. 

Luc.  O,  barbarous,  beastly  villains,  like  thyself! 

Aar.  Indeed,  I  was  their  tutor  to  instruct  them 
That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother. 
As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set ; 
That  bloody  mind,  I  think,  they  learn'd  of  me, 
As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head. — 
Well,  let  my  deeds  be  witness  of  my  worth. 
I  train'd  thy  brethren  to  that  guileful  hole, 
Where  the  dead  corpse  of  Bassianus  lay  : 
I  wrote  the  letter  that  thy  father  found. 
And  hid  the  gold  within  the  letter  mention'd. 
Confederate  with  the  queen,  and  her  two  sons  ; 
And  what  not  done,  that  thou  hast  cause  to  rue. 
Wherein  I  had  no  stroke  of  mischief  in  it  ? 
I  play'd  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand  : 
And,  when  I  had  it,  drew  myself  apart, 
And  almost  broke  my  heart  with  extreme  laughter 
I  pry'd  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall. 
When,  for  his  hand,  he  had  his  two  sons'  heads" 
Beheld  his  tears,  and  laugh'd  so  heartily. 
That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  like  to  his  ; 
And  when  I  told  the  empress  of  this  sport. 
She  swounded  almost  at  my  pleasing  tale," 
And,  for  my  tidings,  gave  me  twenty  kisses. 

Goth.  What!  canst  thou  say  all  this,  and  nevei 
blush  ? 

Aar.  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  saying  is. 

Luc.  Art  thou  not  sorry  for  these  heinous  deeds  s 

Aar.  Ay,  that  I  had  not  done  a  thousand  more. 
Even  now  I  curse  the  day,  (and  yet,  I  think, 
Few  come  within  the  compass  of  my  curse,) 
Wherein  I  did  not  some  notorious  ill : 
As  kill  a  man,  or  else  devise  his  death  ; 
Ravish  a  maid,  or  plot  the  way  to  do  it; 
Accuse  some  innocent,  and  forswear  myself; 
Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friends  ; 
Make  poor  men's  cattle  break  their  necks  ; 
Set  fire  on  barns  and  hay-stacks  in  the  night, 
And  bid  the  ownei-s  quench  them  with  their  tears 
Oft  have  I  diijg'd  up  dead  men  from  their  graves 
And  set  them  upright  at  their  dear  friends'  door? 
Even  when  their  sorrows  almost  were  forgot ; 
And  on  their  skins,  as  on  the  bark  of  trees, 
Ilave  with  my  knife  carved  in  Roman  letters, 
"  Let  not  vour  sorrow  die,  thouarh  I  am  dead." 
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Tut,  I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadfal  things, 
As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly ; 
And  nothing  grieves  me  heartily  indeed, 
But  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thousand  more. 

Lut.  Bring  down  the  devil ;  for  he  must  not  die 
So  sweet  a  death,  as  hanging  presently. 

Aar.  If  there  he  devils,  'would  I  were  a  devil. 
To  live  and  burn  in  everlasting  fire  ; 
So  I  might  have  your  company  in  hell, 
But  to  tf^rraent  you  with  my  bitter  tongue  ! 

Luc.  Sirs,  stop  his  mouth,  and  let  him  speak 
no  more. 

Enter  a  Goth. 

Qoth.  My  lord,  there  is  a  messenger  from  Rome, 
E)esires  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 
Luc.  Let  him  come  near. — 

Enter  .iEsiiLius. 

Welcome,  .^milius :  what 's  the  news  from  Rome  ? 

.^mil.  Lord  Lucius,  and  you  princes  of  the 
Goths, 
The  Roman  emperor  greets  you  all  by  me  : 
And,  for  he  understands  you  are  in  arms, 
He  craves  a  parley  at  your  father's  house. 
Willing  you  to  demand  your  hostages. 
And  they  shall  bo  immediately  deliver'd. 

\at  Goth.  What  says  our  general  ? 

Luc.  .iEmilius,  let  the  emperor  give  his  pledges 
Unto  my  father  and  my  uncle  Marcus, 
And  we  will  come. — March  away.  [E.reunt. 

.SCENE  U.— Borne.     Be/ore  Titus's  Rouse. 
Enter  Tamora,  Chiron",  and  Demetrius,  disguised. 

Tarn.  Thus,  in  this  strange  and  sad  habiliment, 
I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus  ; 
And  say,  I  am  Revenge,  sent  from  below. 
To  join  with  him,  and  right  his  heinous  wrongs. 
Knock  at  his  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps. 
To  ruminate  strange  plots  of  dire  revenge  ; 
Tell  him.  Revenge  is  come  to  join  with  him, 
And  work  confusioa  on  his  enemies.  [Thei/  knock. 

Enter  Titus,  above. 

Tit.  Who  doth  molest  my  contemplation  ? 
Is  it  your  trick,  to  make  me  ope  the  door ; 
That  so  my  sad  decrees  may  fly  away. 
And  all  my  study  be  to  no  effect  3 
You  are  deceived  :  for  what  I  mean  to  do, 
See  here,  in  bloody  hnes  I  have  set  down  ; 
And  what  is  written  shall  be  executed. 


Tarn.  Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee. 

Tit.  No ;  not  a  word :    IIow  can  I  grace  luv  talk 
Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  action  ? 
Thou  hast  the  odds  of  me,  therefore  no  mere. 

Tarn.  If  thou  did'st  know  me,  thou  would'st  talk 
with  me. 

Tit.  I  am  not  mad  ;  I  know  thee  vrell  enough : 
Witness  this  wretched  stump,  these  crimson  lines  ; 
Witness  these  trenches,  made  by  grief  and  care ; 
Witness  the  tiring  day,  and  heavy  night ; 
Witness  all  sorrow,  that  I  know  thee  well 
For  our  proud  empress,  mighty  Tamora  ! 
Is  not  thy  coming  for  my  other  hand  ': 

Tarn.  Know  thou,  sad  man,  I  am  not  Tamora  ; 
She  is  thy  enemy,  and  I  tliy  friend  : 
I  am  Revenge  ;  sent  from  the  infernal  kingdom, 
To  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind. 
By  working  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 
Come  down,  and  welcome  me  to  this  world's  light ; 
Confer  with  me  of  murder  and  of  death  : 
There  's  not  a  hollow  cave,  or  lurking-place. 
No  vast  obscurity,  or  misty  vale. 
Where  bloody  murder,  or  detested  rape. 
Can  couch  for  fear,  but  I  will  find  them  out, 
And  in  their  ears  tell  them  my  dreadful  name. 
Revenge,  which  makes  the  foul  ofi'ender  quake. 

Tit.  Art  thou  Revenge  ?  and  art  thou  sent  to  me. 
To  be  a  torment  to  mine  enemies? 

Tarn.  I  am  ;  therefore  come  down,  and  welcome 
me. 

Tit.  Do  me  some  service,  ere  I  come  to  thee. 
Lo,  by  thy  side,  w  here  Rape,  and  Murder,  stands ; 
Now  give  some  'surance  that  thou  art  Revenge, 
Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot  wheels  ; 
And  then  I  '11  come,  anil  be  thy  waggoner. 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globes. 
Provide  thee  proper  palfreys,  black  as  jet. 
To  hale  thy  vengeful  waggon  swift  awav, 
And  find  out  murderers  in  their  guilty  caves  : 
And,  when  thy  car  is  loaden  with  their  heads, 
I  will  dismount,  and  by  the  waggon  wheel 
Trot,  like  a  servile  footman,  all  day  long ; 
Even  from  Hyperion's  rising  in  the  east. 
Until  his  very  downfai  in  the  sea. 
And  day  by  day  I  '11  do  this  heavy  task. 
So  thou  destroy  Rapine  and  Murder  there. 

Tani.  These  are  my  ministers,  and  come  with  me. 

Tit.  Are  they  thy  ministers  ?  what  are  they  call'd! 

Tarn.  Rapine,  and  Murder ;  therefore  called  so, 
'Cause  they  take  vengeance  of  such  kind  of  men. 

Tit.  Good  lord,  how  like  the  mipress'  sons  the)' 
are ! 
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And  you,  the  empress !     But  we  worldly  men 
Ilavo  miserable,  mad,  mistaking  eyes. 

0  swoet  Revenge,  now  do  I  conio  to  thee  : 

.\nd,  if  one  arm's  embra cement  will  content  thee, 
[  will  embrace  thee  in  it  by  and  by. 

[Exit  Tn:  from  above. 
Tarn.  This  closing  with  him  fits  his  lunacy  : 
Whate'er  I  forge,  to  feed  his  brain-sick  fits. 
Do  you  uphold  and  maintain  in  your  speeches. 
For  now  he  firmly  takes  me  for  Revenge ; 
And,  being  credulous  in  this  mad  thought, 

1  'II  make  him  send  for  Lucius,  his  son  ; 
And,  whilst  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  sure, 

I  '11  find  some  cunning  practice  out  of  hand, 
To  scatter  and  disperse  the  giddy  Goths, 
Or,  at  the  least,  make  them  his  enemies. 
See,  here  he  comes,  and  I  must  ply  my  theme. 

Enter  Titus. 

Tit.   Long  have  I    been    forlorn,   and    all    for 
thee : 
Welcome,  dread  fury,  to  my  woful  house ; — 
Rapine,  and  Murder,  you  are  welcome  too : — 
llow  like  the  empress  and  her  sons  you  are  ! 
Well  are  you  fitted,  had  you  but  a  Moor: — 
Could  not  all  hell  aSbrd  you  such  a  devil  ? — 
For,  well  I  wot,  the  empress  never  wags, 
But  in  her  company  there  is  a  Moor  ; 
And,  would  you  represent  our  queen  aright. 
It  were  convenient  you  had  such  a  devil : 
Out  welcome,  as  you  are.     What  shall  we  do  ? 
Tarn.  What  would'st  thou  have  us  do,  Andro- 

nicus  ? 
Bern.  Show  me  a  murderer,  I  '11  deal  with  him. 
Chi.  Show  me  a  villain,  that  hath  done  a  rape, 
And  I  am  sent  to  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Tarn.  Show  me  a  thousand,  that  hath  done  thee 
wrong, 
And  I  will  be  revenged  on  them  all. 

Tit.  Look  round  about   the  wicked  streets  of 
Rome  ; 
And  when  thou  find'st  a  man  that 's  like  thyself, 
Good  Murder,  stab  him ;  he's  a  murderer. — 
Go  thou  with  him ;  and  when  it  is  thy  hap. 
To  find  another  that  is  like  to  thee. 
Good  Rapine,  stab  him  ;  he  's  a  ravisher. — 
Go  thou  with  them  ;  and  in  the  emperor's  court 
There  is  a  queen,  attended  by  a  Moor ; 
Well  may'st  thou  know  her  by  thy  own  propor- 
tion. 
For  up  and  down  she  doth  resemble  thee ; 
I  pray  thee,  do  on  them  some  violent  death 
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They  have  been  violent  to  me  and  mine. 

Tani.  Well  hast  thou  lesson'd  us  ;  this  sh.all  we  do 
Rut  would  it  please  thee,  good  Andronicus, 
To  send  for  Lucius,  thy  thrice  valiant  son. 
Who  leads  towards  Rome  a  band  of  warlike  Goths 
And  bid  him  con  e  and  banquet  at  thy  house : 
When  he  is  here,  even  at  thy  solemn  feast, 
I  will  bring  in  the  empress  and  her  sons. 
The  emperor  himself,  and  all  thy  foes  ; 
And  at  thy  mercy  shall  they  stoop  and  kneel, 
And  on  them  shall  thou  ease  thy  angry  heart. 
What  savs  Andronicus  to  this  device  '\ 

Tit.  Marcus,  my  brother  ! — 't  is  sad  Titus  calls 

Enter  Marcus.  9 

Go,  gentle  Marcus,  to  thy  nephew  Lucius; 
Thou  shalt  inquire  hira  out  among  the  Goths : 
Bid  him  repair  to  me,  and  bring  with  him 
Some  of  the  chiefest  princes  of  the  Goths  ; 
Bid  him  encamp  his  soldiers  where  they  are: 
Tell  him,  the  emperor  and  the  empress  too 
Feast  at  my  house  :  and  he  shall  feast  with  them 
This  do  thou  for  my  love;  and  so  let  him. 
As  he  regards  his  aged  father's  life. 

Mar.  This  will  I  do,  and  soon  return  again. 

'     \K.Til 

Tarn.  Now  will  I  hence  about  thy  business, 
And  take  my  ministers  along  with  me. 

Tit.  Nay,  nay,  let  Rape  and  Murder  stay  with 
me; 
Or  else  I  'II  call  my  brother  back  again. 
And  cleave  to  no  revenge  but  Lucius. 

Tarn.  What  s.ay  you,  boys  ?  will  you  abide  with 
him, 
Whiles  I  go  tell  my  lord  the  emperor, 
How  I  have  govern'd  our  determin'd  jest  ? 
Yield  to  his  humour,  smooth  and  speak  him  fair, 

[Aside. 
And  tarry  with  him,  till  I  come  again. 

Tit.  I  know  them  all,  though  they  suppose  me 
mad  ; 
And  will  o'er-reach  them  in  their  own  devices, 
A  pair  of  cursed  hell-hounds,  and  their  dam. 

[Aside. 

Bern.  Madam,  depart  at  pleasure,  leave  us  here. 

Tarn.  Farewell,  Andronicus  :  Revenge  now  goes 

To  lay  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes.      [Exit  Tam 

Tit.  I  know,  thou  dost ;  and,  sweet  Revenge, 

farewell. 
Chi.  Tell  us,  old  man,  how  shall  we  be  employ'd  ? 
Tit.  Tut,  I  have  work  enough  for  you  to  do. — 
Publius,  come  hither,  C:Lius,  and  Valentine! 
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*  Enter  Publius,  and  Others. 

Pub.  What 's  your  will  ? 
Tit.  Know  you  these  two  ? 

Pub.  Th'  empress'  sons, 

(  take  them,  Chiron  and  Demetrius. 

T'U.  Fye,  Publius,  fye!  thou  art  too  much  de- 
ceiv'd ; 
The  one  is  Murder,  Rape  is  the  other's  name  : 
And  therefore  bind  them,  gentle  Publius ; 
Caius,  and  Valentine,  lay  hands  on  them  : 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wish  for  such  an  hour, 
And  now  I  find  it ;  therefore  bind  them  sure  ; 
And  stop  their  mouths,  if  they  begin  to  cry. 

\^Exit  Tit. — Pob.,  c&c,  lay  hold  on  Chi.  and 
Dem. 
Chi.  Villains,  forbear;  we  are  the  empress' sons. 
Pub.  And  therefore  do  we  what  we  are  com- 
manded.— 
Stop  close  their  mouths,  let  them  not  speak  a  word  : 
Is  he  sure  bound  ?  look,  that  you  bind  them  fast. 

Re-enter  Titds  Andronicus,  with  Lavinia  ;  she 
bearing  a  Bason,  and  he  a  Knife. 

Tit.  Come,  come,  Lavinia  ;  look,  tliy  foes  are 

bound ; — 
Sirs,  stop  their  mouths,  let  them  not  speak  to  me  ; 
But  let  them  hear  what  fearful  words  I  utter. — 
O  villains,  Chiron  and  Demetrius  ! 
Here  stands  the  spring  whom  you  have  stain'd  with 

mud ; 
This  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mix'd. 
You  kill'd  her  husband  ;  and,  for  that  vile  fault. 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemn'd  to  death  : 
My  hand  cut  off,  and  made  a  merry  jest : 
Both  her  sweet  hands,  her  tongue  and  that,  more 

dear 
Than  hands  or  tongue,  her  spotless  chastity, 
Inhuman  traitors,  you  constraia'd  and  forc'd. 
What  would  you  say,  if  I  should  let  you  speak? 
Villains,  for  shame  you  could  not  beg  for  grace. 
Ilark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you. 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats ; 
Whilst  that  Lavinia  'tween  her  stumps  doth  hold 
The  bdson,  that  receives  your  guilty  blood. 
You  know,  your  mother  means  to  feast  with  me. 
And  calls  herself,  Revenge,  and  thinks  me  mad, — 
Hark,  villains ;  I  will  grind  your  bones  to  dust. 
And  with  your  blood  and  it,  I  '11  make  a  paste ; 
A.nd  of  the  paste  a  coffin  I  will  rear," 
And  make  two  pasties  of  your  shameful  heads : 
And  bid  that  strumpet,  your  unhallow'd  dam. 


Like  to  the  earth,  swallow  her  own  increase. 
This  is  the  feast  that  I  have  bid  her  to. 
And  this  the  banquet  she  shall  surfeit  on  ; 
For  worse  than  Philomel  you  us'd  my  daughter, 
And  worse  than  Protrne  I  will  be  revensr'd  : 
And  now  prepare  your  throats. — Lavinia,  come, 

[He  cuts  their  Throats. 
Receive  the  blood  :  and,  when  that  they  are  dead. 
Let  me  go  grind  their  bones  to  powder  small. 
And  with  this  hateful  liquor  temper  it ; 
And  in  that  paste  let  their  vile  heads  be  bak'd. 
Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious 
To  make  this  banquet;  which  I  wish  may  prove 
More  stern  and  bloody  than  the  Centaurs'  feast. 
So,  now  bring  them  in,  for  I  will  play  the  cook. 
And  see  them  ready  'gainst  their  mother  craes. 
[Exeunt,  bearing  the  dead  Bodies, 

SCENE  m.—The  Same.     A  Pavilion,  with 
Tables,  Ac. 

Enter  Lucils,  Marcus,  and  Goths,  with  Aaros 
Prisoner. 

Luc.  Uncle  Marcus,  since  't  is  my  father's  mind, 
That  I  repair  to  Rome,  I  am  content. 

\st  Goth.  And  ours,  with  thine,''^  befall  what 
fortune  will. 

Luc.  Good  uncle,  take  you  in  this  barbarous 
Moor, 
This  ravenous  tiger,  this  accursed  devil ; 
Let  him  receive  no  sustenance,  fetter  him. 
Till  he  be  brought  unto  the  empress'  fiice, 
For  testimony  of  her  foul  proceedings  : 
And  see  the  ambush  of  our  friends  be  strong  : 
I  fear,  the  emperor  means  no  good  to  us. 

Aar.  Some  devil  whisper  curses  in  mine  ear. 
And  prompt  me,  that  my  tongue  may  utter  forth 
The  venomous  malice  of  my  swelling  heart ! 

Luc.  Away,  inhuman  dog!  unhallow'd  slave  I — 
Sirs,  help  our  uncle  to  convey  him  in. — 

[Exeunt  Goths,  with  Aar.     Flourish. 
The  trumpets  show,  the  emperor  is  at  hand. 

Enter  Satdrninus,  and  Tamora,  with  Tribunes, 
Senators,  and  Others. 
Sat.    What,  hath   the   firmament  more  suns 

than  one  ? 
Luc.  What  boots  it  thee,  to  call  thyself  a  sun  ? 
Mar.  Rome's  emperor,  and  nephew,  break  the 
parle ; 
These  quarrels  must  be  quietly  debated. 
The  feast  is  ready  which  the  careful  Titus 
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JIalli  ordaiu'd  to  i,a  Dvpou'able  end, 
For  peace,  for  love,  for  leag'ie,  and  good  to  Rome : 
Please  you,  therefore,  dra'<  nigh,  and  t;>ke  your 
places. 
Sat.  Marcus,  we  will. 

[Hautboys  sound.     The  Company  sit  down 
at  Tabic. 

Enter  Tires,  dressed  Hie  a  Cook,  Lavinia,  veiled, 
youwj  LuciLV  c.ivl  Others.  Tm's  places  the 
Dishes  on  tli/  fable. 

Tit.    ^^'elcc  j^-!,  iny  gracious  lord ;    welcome, 
dread  queen  ; 
Welcome,  ye  warlike  Goths ;  welcome,  Lucius  ; 
And  welcome,  all  :  although  the  cheer  be  poor, 
'T  will  fill  your  stomachs;  please  you  eat  of  it. 
Sat.  Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd,  Andronicus  ? 
Tit.  Because  I  would  be  sure  to  have  all  well, 
I'o  entertain  your  highness,  and  your  empress. 
Tarn.    We   are    beholden    to    you,   good    An- 
dronicus. 
Tit.  An  if  your  highness  knew  my  heart,  you 
were. 
My  lord  the  emperor,  resolve  me  this  ; 
Was  it  well  done  of  rash  Virginius, 
lo  slay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  liand, 
1  it-cause  she  was  enforc'd,  stain'd,  and  deflour'd  ?" 
Silt.  It  was,  Andronicus. 
Tit.  Your  reason,  mighty  lord ! 
Sat.  Because  the  girl  should  not  survive  her 
shame. 
And  by  her  presence  still  renew  his  sorrows. 

Tit.  A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual ; 
A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant. 
Fur  me,  most  wretched  to  perform  the  like: 
Die,  die,  Lavinia,  and  thy  shame  with  thee; 

[He  kills  Lav. 
And,  with  thy  shame,  thy  father's  sorrow  die  I 
Sat.  What  hast  thou  done,  unnatural,  and  un- 
kind ? 
Tit.  Kill'd  her,  for  whom  my  tears  have  made 
me  blind. 
[  am  as  woful  as  Virginius  was  : 
And  have  a  thousand  times  more  cause  than  he 
To  do  this  outrage ; — and  it  is  now  done. 

Sat.  What,  was  she  ravish'd  ?  tell,  who  did  the 

deed. 
Til.  Will 't  please  you  eat?  will 't  please  your 

highness  feed  ? 
Tarn.  Why  hast  thou  slain  thine  only  daughter 

thus? 
Tit.  Not  I ;  't  was  Chiron  and  Demetrius : 
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They  ravish'd  her,  and  cut  away  her  tongue, 
And  they,  't  was  they,  that  did  her  all  this  wrong 
Sat.  Go,  fetch  them  hither  to  us  presently. 
Tit.  Why,  there  they  are  both,  baked  in  that 

pie; 
Whereof  their  mother  daintily  hath  fed. 
Eating  the  flesh  that  she  herself  hath  bred. 
'T  is   true,  't  is   true ;  witness   my   knife's   sharp 

point.  [Killinrj  Tam. 

Sat.  Die,  frantic  wretch,  for  this  accursed  deed. 

[Killing  Tn. 
Luc.  Can  the  son's  eye  behold  his  father  bleed  ? 
There  's  meed  for  meed,  death  for  a  deadly  deed. 
[Kills  Sat.     A  great  Tumult.     The  People 

in  confusion  disperse.     Mar.,  Luc,  and 

their  Partisans  ascend  the  Steps  before 

Titus's  House. 
Mar.  You  sad-fac'd  men,  people  and  sons  of 

Rome, 
By  uproar  sever'd,  like  a  flight  of  fowl 
Scatter'd  by  winds  and  high  tempestuous  gusts, 
O,  let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again 
This  scatter'd  corn  into  one  mutual  sheaf. 
These  broken  limbs  again  into  one  body. 

Sen.  Lest  Rome  herself  be  bane  unto  herself; 
And  she,  whom  mighty  kingdoms  court'sy  to. 
Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  cast-away. 
Do  shameful  execution  on  herself. 
But  if  my  frosty  signs  and  chaps  of  age. 
Grave  witnes.ses  of  true  experience, 
Cannot  induce  you  to  attend  my  words, — 
Speak,  Rome's  dear  friend  ;  [To  Luc]  as  erst  our 

ancestor. 
When  with  his  solemn  tongue  he  did  discourse, 
To  love-sick  Dido's  sad  attending  ear, 
The  story  of  that  baleful  burning  night. 
When  subtle  Greeks  surpris'd  king  Priam's  Troy  • 
Tell  us,  what  Sinon  hath  bewitch'd  our  ears," 
Or  who  hath  brought  the  fatal  engine  in. 
That  gives  our  Troy,  our  Rome,  the  civil  wound. — 
My  heart  is  not  compact  of  flint,  nor  steel  • 
Nor  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief, 
But  floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory. 
And  break  my  very  utterance ;  even  i'  the  time 
When  it  should  move  you  to  attend  rae  most, 
Lending  your  kind  commiseration  ; 
Ilere  is  a  captain,  let  him  tell  the  tale ; 
Your   hearts  will   throb  and  weep   to   hea;    hitu 

speak. 
Luc.  Then,  noble  auditory,  be  it  known  to  you, 
That  cursed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Were  they  that  murdered  our  emperor's  brother  : 
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And  they  it  were  that  ravished  our  sister  : 
For  their  feil  faults  our  brothers  were  beheaded  ; 
Our  father's  tears  despis'd ;  and  basely  cozen'd 
Of  tliat  true  hand  that  fought  Rome's  quarrel  out, 
And  sent  her  enemies  unto  the  grave. 
Lastly,  myself  unkindly  banished, 
The  gates  shut  on  me,  and  turn'd  weeping  out, 
To  beg  relief  among  Rome's  enemies ; 
Who  drown'd  their  enmity  in  my  true  tears. 
And  op'd  their  arms  to  embrace  me  as  a  friend : 
And  I  am  the  turn'd-forth,  be  it  known  to  you. 
That  have  preserv'd  her  welfare  in  my  blood ; 
And  from  her  bosom  took  the  enemy's  point, 
Sheathing  the  steel  in  my  advent'rous  body. 
Alas !  you  know,  I  am  no  vaunter,  I ; 
My  scars  can  witness,  dumb  although  they  are. 
That  my  report  is  just,  and  full  of  truth. 
But,  soft;  methinks,  I  do  digress  too  much. 
Citing  ray  worthless  praise:  0,  pardon  me; 
For  tt  hen  no  friends  are  by,  men  praise  themselves. 
Mar.  Now  is  my  turn  to  speak :  Behold  this 

child, 
[Pointuiy  to  the  Child  in   the  arms  of  an 

Attendant. 
Of  this  was  Tamora  delivered  ; 
The  issue  of  an  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes  ; 
The  villain  is  alive  in  Titus'  liouse, 
Damn'd  as  he  is,  to  witness  this  is  true. 
Now  judge,  what  cause  had  Titus  to  revenge 
These  wrongs,  unspeakable,  past  patience. 
Or  more  than  any  living  man  could  bear. 
Now  you    have  heard   the   truth,  what  say  you, 

Romans  ? 
Have  we  done  aught  amiss?     Show  us  wherein. 
And,  from  the  place  where  you  behold  us  now. 
The  poor  remainder  of  Andronici 
Will,  hand  in  hand,  all  headlong  cast  us  down. 
And  on  the  ragged  stones  beat  forth  our  brains. 
And  make  a  mutual  closure  of  our  house. 
Speak,  Romans,  speak  ;  and,  if  you  say,  we  shall, 
Lo,  hand  in  hand,  Lucius  and  I  will  fall. 

^mil.  Come,  come,  thou   reverend    man   of 

Rome, 
And  bring  our  emperor  gently  in  thy  hand, 
Lucius  our  emperor :  for,  well  I  know. 
The  common  voice  do  cry,  it  shall  be  so. 

Rum.  [Several  speak^  Lucius,  all  hail ;  Rome's 

royal  emperor ! 

[Lccius,  <tc.  descend. 
Mar.  Go,  go  into  old  Titus'  sorrowful  house  ; 
[To  an  Attendant. 


And  hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor, 

To  be  adjudg'd  some  direful  slaughtering  death. 

As  punishment  for  his  most  wicked  life. 

Rom.  [Several  speak^  Lucius  all  hail ;  RomeV 
gracious  governor ! 

Luc.  Thanks,  gentle  Romans :  May  I  govern  sr, 
To  heal  Rome's  harms,  and  wipe  away  her  woe .' 
But,  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhile, — 
For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  task ; — 
Stand  all  aloof; — but,  uncle,  draw  you  near. 
To  shed  obsequious  tears  upon  this  trunk.-  - 
0,  take  this  warm  kiss  on  thy  pale  cold  lips, 

[Kisses  TiTCs 
These  sorrowful  drops  upon  thy  blood-stain'd  faci-. 
Tiie  last  true  duties  of  thy  noble  son  1 

Mar.  Tear  lor  tear,  and  loving  kiss  for  kiss. 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips  : 
O,  were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  should  pay 
Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  thein  ! 

Luc.  Come  hither,  boy  ;  come,  come,  and  \e^n.' 
of  us 
To  melt  in  showers  :  Thy  grandsire  lov'd    the 

well : 
Many  a  time  he  danc'd  thee  on  his  knee. 
Sung  thee  asleep,  his  loving  breast  thy  pillow  ; 
Many  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee. 
Meet,  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy  : 
In  that  respect  then,  like  a  loving  child. 
Shed  yet  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender sprin-; 
Because  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so  : 
Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  wc  ■ 
Bid  him  farewell;  commit  him  to  the  grave: 
Do  him  that  kindness,  and  take  leave  of  him. 

Boy.  0  grandsire,  grandsire  !  even  with  all  nn 
heart 
'Would  I  were  dead,  so  you  did  live  again  ! 
O  lord,  I  cannot  speak  to  him  for  weeping ; 
My  tears  will  choke  me,  if  I  ope  my  mouth. 

Enter  Attendants,  xcith  Aaron. 

\st  Rom.  You  sad  Andronici,  have  done  with 
woes; 
Give  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch, 
That  hath  been  breeder  of  these  dire  event's. 
Luc.  Set  him  bre.ist-deep  in  earth,  and  famish 
him; 
There  let  him  stand,  and  rave  and  cry  for  food  : 
If  any  one  relieves  or  pities  him. 
For  the  offence  he  dies.     This  is  our  doom  : 
Some  stay,  to  see  him  fasten'd  in  the  earth. 

Aar.  O,  why  should  wrath  be  mute,  and  fun' 
dumb  ? 
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I  .im  no  baby,  I,  tliat,  with  base  prayers, 
I  sbould  repent  the  evils  I  have  done ; 
Ten  thousand,  worse  than  ever  yet  I  did, 
Would  I  perform,  if  I  might  have  my  will : 
If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did, 
[  do  repent  it  from  my  very  soul. 
Luc.  Some  loving  friends  convey  the  emperor 
hence, 
And  give  him  burial  in  his  father's  grave: 
My  father,  and  Lavinia,  shall  forthwith 
Be  closed  m  our  household's  monument. 
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As  for  that  heinous  tiger,  Tamora, 

No  funeral  rite,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds. 

No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial ; 

But   throw   her   forth   to   beasts,   and    birds   o' 

prey : 
Her  life  was  beast-like,  and  devoid  of  pity  ; 
And,  being  so,  shall  have  like  want  of  pity. 
See  justice  done  to  Aaron,  that  damn'd  Moor, 
By  whom  our  heavy  haps  had  their  beginning : 
Then,  afterwards,  to  order  well  the  state; 
That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  ruinate.       [^Ezeur... 
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Uy  mcc-nHve  tUU,  i.  e.,  my  title  to  the  succession. 

3  3or  wrong  miiie  age. 
His  seuiority :  lie  was  the  eldest  son. 

'  Bail,  Some,  vidorunu  in  thy  mourning  weeds. 

Dr.  Warbarton  would  read  : — ^in  my  mournin»,  <fec. 
Thou,  Eome,  art  victorious,  though  I  am  a  mourner  for 
the  death  of  my  sons.  Dr.  Johnson  adheres  to  the  text, 
saying,  "  We  may  suppose  the  Romans  in  a  grateful  cere- 
mony, meeting  the  dead  sons  of  Andronicus  with  mourn- 
ful habits."  Mr.  Steevens  again  suggests  that  they  might 
have  been  mourning  for  the  recent  death  of  their  emperor. 

*  Thou  great  defender  of  thU  Capitol. 
Jupiter,  to  whom  the  Capitol  was  sacred. 

*  Why  svffer^at  thou  thy  8on^,  nnhuried  yet. 
To  )iover  on  the  dreadful  ahcrre  of  Styx. 

It  wx'»  a  superstition  among  the  ancients,  that  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  could  not  pass  the  Styx  into  Elysium,  until 
their  bodies  had  obtained  burial.  This  fabulous  river  was 
said  to  flow  nine  times  round  the  confines  of  hell ;  and 
they  who  tasted  of  its  waters  were  supposed  to  loae  their 
memory.  Its  waters  were  held  in  such  veneration,  that  to 
swear  by  tliem  was  the  most  solemn  oath  of  the  gods.  If 
any  of  these  deities  perjured  themselves,  and  they  were 
not  very  particular  in  that  matter,  they  were  compelled 
by  Jupiter  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  Styx,  which  threw 
them  into  a  senseless  torpor  of  a  year's  duration. 

•  Patient  yourself,  i  e.,  content  yourself.  Patient  is  here 
used  as  a  verb. 

'  Upon  the  TJiracian  tyrant  in  his  tent. 

The  Thraciaa  tyrant  alluded  to  is  Polyranestor,  a  mcn- 
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arch  of  that  country,  who  was  married  to  Hione  Priatn'E 
eldest  daughter.  Prism  had  pl.iced  Polydorus,  hi»  young- 
est son,  and  a  great  mass  of  treasure,  under  the  protectiou 
ci  Polymnestor;  and  when  Troy  was  destroyed  by  the 
Greeks,  this  dishonest  aud  cruel  king  murdered  the  young 
prince  that  he  might  retain  tlie  trea.-*ure.  Information  of 
this  dreadful  act,  however,  reached  the  ears  of  Ilecuba, 
who  determined  to  revenge  the  death  of  her  son.  She 
enticed  Polymncstor  mto  her  apartment,  and  then  having 
by  the  aid  of  her  women  put  out  his  eyes,  she  murdered  his 
two  children  who  entered  with  him.  Theobald  suggests 
that  we  should  read,  in  her  tent,  otherwise  the  allusion  is 
incorrect. 

■  Here  lurks  nc  treason,  here  no  envy  swells, 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges  ;  here  are  no  storms, 
yo  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep. 

This,  with  the  few  preceding  lines,  is  one  of  those  pas- 
sages in  which  the  reader  of  Shakespeare  will  discern  his 
exquisite  touches.  The  poet  has  not  unfrequently  repro- 
duced the  flame  thought,  though  in  other  language  ;  and 
here  I  recognise  the  germ  of  those  sublime  rcflecti'/ns 
which  Macbeth  utters  when  pondering  ou  the  death  of 
Duncan. 

•  Lavinia,  live  :  outlive  thy  father's  days, 
And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise. 

To  outlive  fame's  eternal  date,  would  be  to  live  for  over. 
Dr.  Warburton  would  read,  in  fimie's,  &c.  That  is,  livo, 
and  your  purity  and  sufferings  shall  render  your  memory 
immortal.  Dr.  Johnson  says:— "To  outlive  an  eternal 
date  is,  though  not  philosophical,  yet  poetical  sense.  lie 
wishes  that  her  life  may  be  longer  than  his,  and  her 
praise  longer  than  fame." 

'»  That  hath  aspired  to  Solon's  happiness. 

Solon  averred  that  no  man  could  be  pronounced  happy 
before  liis  death.  When  asked  by  Crcesus,  the  gorgeous 
king  of  Lydia,  whether  he  did  not  regard  him  as  the  hap- 
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piost  of  mankind  ?  the  philosopher  replied  that  Tellus,  an 
Athenian,  wlio  had  always  seen  his  country  in  a  flourish- 
inpt  state,  who  had  seen  his  children  lead  a  virtuous  life, 
and  had  himself  fallen  in  defence  of  his  country,  was  more 
entitled  to  happiness  than  the  possessor  of  riches  and  the 
master  of  empires. 

"  ThUpalUanunt  of  while  and  sjwlUu  hue. 

The  palUjnunt  was  the  white  robe  made  of  lamb-skina, 
sipnificant  of  purity,  in  which  candidates  solicited  the 
votes  of  the  Roman  people.  Shakespeare  has  represented 
Coriolanus  as  being  with  difJioulty  won  to  wear  this  robe, 
f.ud  as  regarding  it  w^th  the  greatest  contempt. 

'^  To  rvjjle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

To  ryffie,  was  to  be  noisy,  disorderly,  turbulent.  A  ruffler 
was  a  swaggering  bully. 

"  Tes,  and  will  nohhj  him  miunerate. 

This  line  is  not  in  the  qu.arto.  Mr.  Malone  thinks,  that 
it  wag  inadvertently  added  without  the  name  of  the 
speaker,  and  that  it  belongs  to  Marcus.  Titus  could  scarcely 
be  so  credulous  as  to  believe  that  Tamora  would  entertain 
feelings  of  gratitude  to  him  who  had  cruelly  sacrificed  her 
oldest  son. 

'«  Tide  goddess,  this  Semiramia ; — thi*  nymph. 

Steevens,  and  other  editors  after  him,  read,  this  qveen, 
irhich  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  words  in  the  preceding 
line;  the  word  nymph  is  supplied  from  the  edition  of  1600. 

'•  She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd; 
She  is  a  wotnan,  thertfore  may  be  won; 

These  lines,  with  scarcely  any  v.iriatlon,  appear  in  the 
I'trst  Part  of  Henry  VI.  ;  and  this  would  seem  to  imply 
chat  they  were  the  produce  of  the  same  pen  :  the  idea  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind,  and  the  author  forgot  that  he  had 
previously  given  it  publicity. 

'•  Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive. 

A  shive  is  a  slice.  So  in  the  tale  of  Aryentile  and  Curan, 
m  "Warner's  Albion's  England,  1602 : — 

A  sheeve  of  bread  as  browne  a.s  nut. 

"  Fitted  by  kind,  i.  e.,  by  nature. 

"  Our  empress,  with  her  sacred  wit. 
Sacred  is  here  used  in  its  Latin  sense  of  accursed. 

'»  And  s^e  shall  fie  our  engines  with  advice. 

Remove  oil  impediments  to  our  designs  by  her  advice  ; 
miiKo  the  way  to  success  smooth,  as  a  file  makes  smooth 
the  rough  surface  of  rnetals. 

M  The  morn  is  bright  and  grey. 

The  word  grey  was  anciently  synonymous  with  blue; 
thus,  in  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  goddess  tells  us  :— 

Mine  eyes  are  grey  and  bright,  and  quick  in  turning. 
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And  yet,  in  describing  her  recovery  from  a  pretended  fain^ 
ing  fit,  the  poet  says : — 

Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  up-heaveth. 


-•  My  lovely  Auron,  wherefore  look^st  thou  sad  f 

Mr.  M.  Mason  very  justly  remarks  that  there  is  a  grea'. 
deal  of  poetical  beauty  in  the  speech  of  Tamorn,  which  com- 
mences with  the  above  line.  It  is  indeed  eminently  in  the 
stylo  of  Shakespeare,  and  might  be  ranked  with  many  of 
the  most  admired  selections  from  liia  works. 


"  Ay,  for  these  slips  have  made  him  noted  long. 

This  could  not  be,  for  the  emperor  had  only  been  mar- 
ried to  Tamora  the  day  before;  but  in  hia  most  aiaiurc 
works,  Shakespeare  oflen  exhibits  an  uttnr  disregard  ol' 
time. 


"  Urchins,  i.  c,  hedgehogs. 


"  Ay,  come,  Semiramu. 

Semiramis,  a  celebrated  quocn  of  Assyria,  was  famous 
for  her  ambition,  and  infamous  for  her  licentiousness;  on 
her  resemblance  to  Tamora  in  this  respect  depends  tnc 
fidelity  of  Lavinia's  comparison,  Semiramis  was  married 
to  the  governor  of  Nineveh,  but  her  great  courage  and  ei- 
traordiiiary  beauty  captivated  the  heart  of  IS'inus,  tiie  As- 
syrian monarch,  who  loved  iivrso  tenderly  that  he  rei.ignod 
his  crown  to  her.  This  generous  devotion  she  returned 
by  putting  him  to  death,  that  sue  might  reign  undisturbed. 
She  has  been  accused  of  an  iiuuatund  passion  for  her  own 
son,  which,  it  is  said,  induced  him  to  destroy  her. 


»  As  hateful  as  Cocylus'  misty  nwu'.h. 

Cocytus  was  a  river  of  Epirus ;  the  unwliolesomencsa 
of  its  waters,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  Acheron,  made  the  an- 
cient poets  call  it  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell.  Cocytus  is  de- 
rived from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  weep  and  to  lament. 


'"  Timeless  tragedy,  i.  e.,  untimely. 

"  But,  sure,  some  Tereus  hath  defioured  thee. 

Shakespeare  has  referred  to  the  atory  of  Tereus  ar.d 
Philomela  in  Oymbeline.  It  is  as  follows ; — Tereus  was  a 
king  of  Thrace,  and  married  to  Prognc,  the  daugliter  of 
Pandion,  king  of  Athens.  She  had  a  sister  named  Philo- 
mela, to  whom  shawas  most  tenderly  attached,  and  her 
absence  from  whom  she  so  much  regretted,  that  she  in- 
duced her  husband  to  go  to  Athens  and  bring  her  sister 
to  visit  her.  Philomela  set  out  with  Tereus  to  Thrace,  but 
the  treacherous  king  became  so  enamoured  of  his  sister- 
in-law,  that  he  dismissed  her  guards,  ravished  her,  and 
afterwards  cut  out  her  tongue,  that  she  might  not  reveal 
the  violence  and  indignity  offered  her.  Tereus  then  con- 
fined her  in  a  lonely  castle,  and  returning  to  Thrace,  told 
Progne  th.at  her  sister  had  died  by  the  way.  During  her 
imprisonment,  Philomela  worked  a  description  of  her  mis- 
fortunes on  a  piece  of  tapestry,  and  contrived  to  have  it 
conveyed  to  Progne,  who  determined  to  take  a  dreadful 
revenge  upon  her  husband  for  the  cruelty  he  had  prac- 
tised towanls  her  sister.  This  revenge  was,  however,  un- 
natural and  revolting,  and  in  :ill  n.-Tcets  f:ir  worse  than 
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Ihe  offence  of  Tercus.  Progne  murdered  her  own  eon, 
Ttylus,  a  boy  only  six  years  of  age,  and  served  up  the  flesh 
to  her  liusband  at  a  banquet.  The  unfortunate  father  soon 
after  inquired  for  his  child,  and  was  told  by  Progne  that 
he  had  been  eating  the  flesh  of  his  son  Itylus, while  at  the 
same  moment  the  head  of  the  murdered  boy  was  thrown 
upon  the  table  by  the  injured  but  vindictive  Philomela. 
Tercus,  it  is  said,  destroyed  himself,  Philomela  was  trans- 
formed into  a  nightingale,  Progne  into  a  swallow,  and 
Itylus  into  a  pheasant. 

"At  Cerlerut  at  the  ThracianpoeCsfeet. 

The  Thracian  poet  is  Orpheus,  who  went  to  the  infernal 
regions  after  his  wife  Eurjdice  :  he  passed  unharmed  by 
Cerberus,  by  charming  the  beast  with  tho  exquisite  strains 
of  hi^  lyre. 

"  As  far  from  Jielp  as  lliribo  Ufrom  Mist, 

The  Limbus patruTji  was  a  name  invented  by  schoolmen 
for  a  fahled  place,  supposed  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  hell, 
where  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs,  and  all  other  good  men 
who  died  before  the  time  of  Christ,  were  located. 

">  Writing  dettruction  on  the  erteiny'a  castU. 

Theobald  substituted  the  word  casque  for  castle  j  hut  cas- 
tle :8  tiere  used  for  head  or  power. 

"  MeeVd  upon  her  cJiecis, 

An  allusion  to  brewing  :  her  tears  *-ero  meshed,  mashed, 
or  mingled  together. 

M  Out  on  thee,  murderer.'  thou  hiWst  my  heart, 

Malone  has  drawn  attention  to  this  line  as  having  a 
Shakesperian  character,  and  quotes  the  following  simihir 
ones  from  the  acknowledged  works  of  our  anthor.  In 
Henry  the  Fifths 

The  king  hath  Jclll'd  his  heart. 

And  in  Vmus  and  Adonis — 

That  they  have  murdered  this  poor  lieart  of  mine. 

"  And  Tulhfa  Orator, 

Tully's  Treatise  on  Eloquence,  entitled  Orator,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Brutus. 


"  O,  why  should  nature  huiid  so  foul  a  den. 
Unless  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies. 

This  dark  and  gloomy  thought  finds  a  parallel  though 
more  powerful  expression  in  King  Lear,  where  the  blind 
and  ruined  Gloster  in  his  agony  expresses  a  doabt  of  the 
justice  of  the  heavens,  and  exclaims — 

As  flies  to  wanton  hoys,  are  we  to  the  gods ; 
They  kL  I  us  for  their  sport. 

These  coincidences  are  interesting  as  confirmatory  of  tho 
much  debated  question,  whether  or  no  this  tragedy  was 
tho  production  of  Shakespeare. 

*^Feere,  i.  e.,  compnnicn  or  hnstand. 


"A  gad  of  steel. 
A  steel  prong,  or  the  point  of  a  spear. 

^  Hevenge  the  heavens  for  old  Andronicut ! 

Warburton  reads — Eevenge  thee,  heavens  !  Johnson 
says  it  should  be — Eevenge,  ye,  heavens  !  Ye,  the  plurii 
of  thou,  was  by  the  transcriber  taken  for  y*,  the. 

^  Well,  more,  or  less,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  all. 

Many  small  matters  maybe  received  as  evidence  ofaa- 
thorship  ;  this  poor  pun  on  the  word  Moor  is  repeated  in 

Tltt  Merchant  of  Venice. 


"  /  tell  you,  younglings,  not  Eneeladus, 

With  all  his  threaVning  band  of  Typhon*8  brood 

Eneeladus  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  giants 
who  are  fabled  to  have  rebelled  against  Jupiter.  Tliat 
deity  overcame  him,  and  confined  him  beneath  Mount 
Etna.  Some  imaginative  writers  among  the  ancients 
have  averred  that  the  flames  of  Etna  proceeded  from  the 
breatl.  oi  foe  wrathful  giant;  and  that  as  often  as  he 
turned  his  weary  side,  the  island  of  Sicily  felt  the  motion, 
and  shook  to  its  foundations. 

"  Leer,  \.  e.,  hue,  complexion. 

*'  IHl  tnale  you  feed  on  berries  ana  on  roofc, 
And  feed  on  cards  and  whey. 

To  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  verb  feed.  Sir  T.  K."r.mc-. 
reads — and  feast  on  curds,  &c. 

"  To  the  tribunal plebs. 

Probably  the  clown  means,  to  ihe  plebeian  iribjtne,  i.e., 
tribune  of  the  people.  It  was  a  condition  of  the  oHico  of 
tribune  that  its  holder  should  be  a  plebeian. 


**  With  words  more  stceet,  and  yet  mrre  dangerous, 
Than  bails  to  fsh,  or  honey-stalks  to  sheep. 

Dr.  Johnson  tells  lis  that — "Hocey-stalks  are  clover 
flowers,  which  contain  a  sweet  juice.  It  is  common  for 
cattle  to  overcharge  themselves  with  clover,  and  die." 
To  this  Mr.  M.  Mason  adds — "  Clover  has  the  effect  that 
Johnson  mentions,  on  black  cattle,  but  not  on  sheep.  Be- 
sides these  Aon<y-»<a/fo, whatever  they  may  be,  arc  describe  i 
as  rotting  the  sheep,  not  as  bursting  them ;  whereas  clover 
is  the  wholcsomest  food  you  can  give  them." 


"  She  twounded. 

In  the  time  of  Shakespeare  the  verb  to  stcound,  which  we 
now  write  smcon,  was  in  common  use. 


"  And  of  ihe  paste  a  coffin  will  1  rear. 

A  coffin  was  tho  term  used  to  denote  the  space  nnder  the 
raised  paste  of  a  pie;  a  similar  allusion  is  contained  ia 
Jiichard  If. : — 

And  th.it  small  model  of  the  barren  earth, 
Wliich  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  booee. 
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••  Anil  oura  with  thine. 

That  is,  our  content  runs  parallel  with  thino ;   wo  are 
.~atisfied  to  do  as  you  do. 


'■■  -Vem'.'fe  fite  U'os  en/orc'd,  etairi'J,  and  dejlour^d. 
Andronicus  is  in  error  in  making  this  comparison  ;  tlio 
diiughter  of  Virginias  was  not  violated.     Her  father  slew 
ii<  r  to  f  avo  her  honour, 

<'  Till  vs,  what  Sinon  hath  lewitch'd  our  ears. 

tiinoii  was  a  very  subtle  Greek,  distingnij^hod  for  his 
frau'lrJcnt  canning  and  his  intimacy  with  Ulysses.    A-ftor 


the  Greeks  had  built  the  srcat  wooden  horse  by  which 
tliey  effected  their  entrance  into  Troy,  Sinon  went  to- 
wards that  fated  city  witli  his  hands  tied  beliind  liLs  back, 
and  assured  I'riam  that  tlie  Greeks  had  departed  fron\ 
Asia,  and  that  tliey  had  been  ordered  to  sacrifice  one  cf 
their  soldiers,  to  render  tlie  sea  favourable  to  their  return, 
and  as  the  lot  had  fallen  upon  him,  he  had  escaped  from 
the  camp  to  avoid  immolaUon.  This  assertion  bcinjj  be- 
lieved by  the  Trojans,  they  admitted  him  into  the  cily. 
Ho  advised  them  to  bring  in  the  wooden  horse  which  the 
Greeks  had  left,  and  consecrate  it  to  Minerva.  This  ad- 
vice was  foUoweJ,  and  in  the  night  he  opened  the  side  of 
the  horse,  let  out  his  imprisoned  countrymen,  who  Bur- 
prisod  tlio  Trojans  and  destroyed  tl>o  city. 
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OCHLEGEL,  in  his  consideration  of  this  tragedy,  rises  in  his  enthusiasm  from  the  critic  to  the  poet, 
and  eloquently  exclaims: — "All  that  is  most  intoxicating  in  the  odour  of  a  southern  spring,  all 
that  is  languishing  in  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  or  voluptuous  in  the  first  opening  of  the  rose,  all 
alike  breathe  forth  from  this  poem."  But  the  touching  story  of  the  young  and  unfortunate  lovers 
was  not  invented  by  Shakespeare ;  he  has  told  it  beautifully,  indeed,  but  it  had  been  long  popular  in 
England,  and  a  play  upon  that  subject  held  possession  of  our  stage  before  the  appearance  of  his 
tragedy. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion,  which  it  is  needless  to  investigate  (as  it  merely  relates 
to  the  choice  of  but  slender  probabilities),  concerning  the  date  of  this  play  ;  but  we  will  accept  the 
chronology  of  Mr.  Malone,  and  refer  it  to  the  year  1595.  It  is  one  of  our  poet's  earliest  productions, 
and  derives  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  interest  from  the  highly  credible  supposition  that  it  was 
[lis  first  efibrt  in  tragedy. 

The  story  is  to  be  found  in  Paynter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  a  work  which  Shakespeare  had  ri-:i.i  ; 
but  he  seems  to  be  indebted  for  his  materials  rather  to  Arthur  Brooke's  poem  of  The  Tragicall  IIU- 
torye  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,  written  first  in  Italien  by  Bandell,  and  now  in  English  hy  Ar.  Br.  In 
the  preface  to  this  poem,  published  in  1562,  Brooke  mentions  a  play  which  he  had  seen  upon  the 
subject,  and,  according  to  his  judgment,  one  of  no  mean  merit,  from  which  also  it  is  probable  that 
Shakespeare  derived  some  assistance.  "  I  saw  the  same  argument  lately  set  foorth  on  stage  witli 
more  commendation,  than  lean  looke  for;  (being  there  much  better  set  foorth  than  I  have  or  can 
dooe)  yet  the  same  matter,  penned  as  it  is,  may  serve  to  lyke  good  eflfect,  if  the  readers  do  brynge 
with  them  lyke  good  mindes  to  consider  it,  which  hath  the  more  incouraged  me  to  publishe  it  suche 
as  it  is."  There  was,  therefore,  a  play  on  this  subject  upon  the  stage  thirty  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  permitted  to  sink  into  utter 
oblivion,  and  will,  perhaps,  never  be  discovered. 

As  it  is,  however,  evident  that  Shakespeare  was  largely  indebted  to  Brooke  for  the  materials  of 
this  tragedy,  and  as  the  poem  is  of  considerable  merit,  it  may  be  interesting  to  relate  the  few  facts 
which  have  been  ascertained  concerning  him.  He  was  the  author  of  many  pieces  in  "  divei-s  kindes  of 
style :"  this  poem  seems  to  be  but  one  of  several :  of  it  he  says — 

The  eldest  of  them  loe 
I  offer  to  the  stake ;  my  youthfnll  woorke. 
Which  one  reprocheful  mouth  might  overthrowe : 
The  rest,  unUckt  ns  yet,  a  wliyle  shall  larke, 
Tyll  Tyme  geve  strength,  to  meete  and  match  in  fight 
With  Slaundcr's  whelps.    Then  shall  they  tell  of  stryfe, 
Of  noble  tryumphcs,  and  deedes  of  martial  might; 
And  shall  geve  rules  of  ehast  and  honest  lyfe. 

From  this  poem  also  we  learn  that  he  was  unmarried  ;  and  in  some  introductory  verses  to  n 
work  published  in   1563,  called  An  Agreement  of  sundry  places  of  Scrijjture,  collected  by  Arthur 
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Brooke,  we  are  tulJ  that  the  author  liaj  perished  by  shipwreck.  In  a  collecliou  of  ejiitaphes,  &c., 
1567,  by  George  Tuberville,  there  is  the  following,  On  the  death  of  Maister  Arthur  Brooke,  drowndt 
in  passinc/  to  Newhaven : — 

Apollo  lent  liim  lut.;,  for  solace  sake, 

To  sound  his  verse  by  touch  of  stately  string, 
And  of  the  ncver-fudiii^  have  did  make 

A  laurrcll  crou'ne,  about  his  browes  to  cling. 
In  proufe  that  he  for  m\'tcr  ilid  excell, 

As  may  be  judge  by  Juljjet  and  her  mate  J 
For  there  he  slicwdo  his  cunning  passing  well. 

When  he  the  tale  to  Eu^'lish  did  translate. 
But  what?  as  he  to  fomiigno  realm  was  bound, 

With  others  niDe  Lis  sovcraigne  queeno  to  serve. 
Amid  the  seas  unluolvie  youth  was  drownd. 

More  speedie  deatli  than  such  one  did  deserve. 

Few  can  fail  to  aJinire  the  admirable  construction  of  this  tragedy.  Ila  1  it  been  merely  a  love 
5toy,  it  would  have  run  the  risk  of  becoming  tedious:  how  artfully  tlii,*  is  obviated!  The  broils  o, 
tho  rival  factions  of  Capulet  and  Montague,  e.\tending  even  to  their  humblest  retainers  ;  the  high 
ppirits  of  Mercutio,  with  his  lively  wit  and  florid  imagination  ;  the  unconquerable  pugnaciousness  ot 
Tybalt,  "  the  very  butcher  of  a  silk  button  ;"  the  garrulous  coarseness  of  the  Nurse,  and  the  peevishness 
of  old  Capulet ;  all  these  give  a  briskness  and  rapidity  to  the  early  scenes  of  the  play,  while  the  latter 
ones  are,  as  they  should  be,  almost  confined  to  the  afflictions  of  the  two  lovers. 

The  poet  has  been  censured  for  making  Juliet  Romeo's  second  love  ;  and  Garrick,  in  his  adapta- 
tion of  the  play,  cut  out  all  allusion  to  Rosaline,  whom  Romeo  first  loves,  with  as  much  earnestness, 
pnd  even  more  extravagance  than  that  which  he  displays  in  his  subsequent  passion  for  Juliet.  But 
his  love  for  Ro.saline  was  a  mere  creation  of  fanc}',  the  feverish  excitement  of  a  nature,  to  which  love 
was  a  necessity  ;  in  her  he  worshipped  an  ideal  of  his  own  warm  imagination,  which  painted  her  as 
an  angel  amongst  women.  Shakespeare  also  indulges  a  gentle  satire  on  the  too  positive  convictions 
of  youth,  Romeo  declares  his  unalterable  fidelity  to  Rosaline,  and  trusts  that  when  his  eyes  admit 
that  they  have  seen  her  equal,  his  tears  will  turn  to  fire,  and  burn  the  "  transparent  heretics ;"  and 
yet,  in  one  blief  hour  from  this  time,  even  at  the  first  glance,  he  transfers  his  love  to  Juliet.  But  we 
can  easily  forgive  this  fickleness ;  we  feel  angry  at  the  haughty  Rosaline,  who  "  hath  forsworn  to  love," 
for  her  cold  rejection  of  the  passionate  affection  of  Romeo,  and  pleased  that  he  has  found  one  who 
receives  and  returns  his  passion.  His  poetic  and  fervent  afl'ection  deserves  the  love  which  the  geny- 
ous  Juliet  bestows  upon  him  ;  and  how  tender,  how  devoted,  how  utterly  unselfish  is  her  passion  ! 
how  modestly  beautiful  and  delicate  is  her  apology  for  the  immediate  confession  of  it! 

Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face ; 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek. 
For  that  whicli  tiiou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form ;  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke.    But  farewell  compliment  I 

There  is  no  affected  coyness,  no  frigid  conventionality  in  her  demeanour;  she  is  a  child  of  nature 
yielding  to  the  sweet  impulses  of  a  first  love,  and  proclaiming  her  passion  to  the  object  of  it  with  the 
unrestrained  sincerity  of  an  innocent  and  confiding  spirit,  ller  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  her 
husband  on  the  evening  of  their  nuptials  has  been  censured  as  inconsistent  with  a  becoming  modesty, 
and  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  natural  timidity  of  a  young  maiden,  even  of  Juliet's  warm  and 
impetuous  nature.  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  finely  answered  this  objection;  he  says — "Such  critics  do  not 
perceive  that  the  feelings  of  the  heart  sanctify,  without  disguising,  the  impulses  of  nature.  Without 
refinement  themselves,  they  confound  modesty  with  hypocrisy."  How  admirably  also  does  Shakes- 
peare provide  for  every  improbable  circumstance,  and  not  only  takes  away  their  improbability,  but 
renders  them  highly  consistent  and  natural ;  thus  when  Juliet  drinks  the  potion  which  is  to  consign 
her,  a  living  woman,  to  a  loathsome  tomb,  she  is  made  to  work  upon  her  own  imagination  by  a  vivid 
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picture  of  the  horrors  of  her  incarceration  in  the  vault  where  the  festering  remains  of  all  lier  "  buried 
ancestors  are  packed,"  and  at  length  swallows  the  potion  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror. 

The  naturalness  of  the  incident  is  also  heightened  by  the  first  introduction  of  the  Friar  gathering 
medicinal  herbs,  and  descanting  upon  their  nature  and  properties.  It  is  likely  that  he  who  was  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  "baleful  weeds  and  precious  juic'd  flowers"  would  employ  them  to 
carry  out  a  difficult  and  dangerous  stratagem.  Siiakespeare  seldom  omits  an  opportunity  for  the 
utterance  of  any  instructive  truth  or  moral  maxim;  lie  was  the  educator  of  his  audiences,  and  it 
f;ives  us  a  higher  opinion  of  the  playgoers  of  his  time  to  know  that  they  were  pleased  with  the 
introduction  of  severe  moral  tiuths  into  their  amusements.  The  language  of  this  Friar  is  full  of 
them,  as  in  the  reflection  which  crosses  his  mind  when  going  forth  in  the  early  dawn  to  gather  his 
medicinal  herbs: —  ' 

For  nought  so  vile  thai  on  the  earth  dcith  live, 
But  to  the  eartli  some  special  good  doth  give ; 
Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strain'd  from  that  fair  use, 
Eevolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse. 

It  may  certainly  be  wished  that  the  language  given  to  Mercutio  was  less  coarse  and  sensual  titan 
it  frequently  is,  but  this  licentiousness  of  conversation  is  consistent  with  the  probable  humour  of  a 
man  in  the  summer  of  life,  in  perfect  health,  and  devoid  of  all  anxiety  ;  and,  howevei  repugnant  to 
modern  ideas  of  delicacy  and  gentlemanly  breeding,  is  perhaps  a  picture  of  the  discourse  of  the  young 
nobles  and  gallants  of  St  akespeare's  own  time. 


PERSONS   EEPRESENTED. 


1 


Esc  ALUS,  Prince  of  Veroruu 

Apjwri,  Act  I.  sc.  I.    Actlll.  BC.  1.    Act  V.  bo.  8. 

Paris,  a  youny  Nobleman,  Kinsman  to  ilie  Prince. 

Jpptart,  Act  I.  BC.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  i.    Act  IV.bo.  1 ;  bo.  6. 
Act  V.  BC.  8. 

Mo.NTAGCE,  the  head  of  a  noble  Family  of  Verona. 
Apptars,  Act  I.  so.  1.     Act  III.  sc.  1.    Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Capulet,  the  head  of  a  noble  House  at  variance 

with  the  Montagues. 

Appear),  Act  I.  bc.  1;  sc.  2;  bc.  5.    Act  III.  so.  4;  so.  5. 
Act  IV.  80.  2 ;  bc.  4 ;  so.  5.    Act  V.  bo.  3. 

An  Old  Man,  Cousin  to  Capulet. 
Appears,  Act  I.  bo.  6. 

Romeo,  Son  to  Montague. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  so.  2  ;  so.  4 ;  bc.  5.  Act  II.  bo.  1 ; 
sc.  2;  60.  8;  so.  4;  so.  6.  Act  III.  so.  1 ;  sc.  8;  so.  5. 
Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  BO.  8. 

Mercutio,  Kinsman  to  the  Prince,  and  Friend  to 

Romeo. 

Appears,  Act  I.  bo.  4 ;  so.  5.    Act  U.  so.  1 ;  so.  4.     Act  III. 
80.  1. 

Benvolio,  Nephew  to  Montague,  and  Friend  to 

Romeo. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4 ;  so.  5.     Act  II.  so.  1 ; 
BC  4.     Act  III.  BO.  1. 

Tybalt,  Nephew  to  Lady  Capulet. 
Appears,  Act  I.  so.  1 ;  so.  5.    Act  III.  bo.  1. 

Friar  Lawrence,  a  Franciscan. 

Appears,  Act  II.  so.  8 ;  so.  6.   Act  III.  sc  8.   Act  IV.  sc.  1 ; 
sc.  5.     Act  V.  BO.  2 ;  so.  3. 

Friar  John,  of  the  same  order. 

Appears,  Act  V.  so.  2. 

Balthasar,  Servant  In  Romeo. 
Appears,  Act  I.  so.  1.    Act  V  sc.  1 ;  sc.  8. 
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Sampson,  )  ^^j,„„,,  to  Capulet. 
Gregory,  ) 

Appear,  Act  I.  so.  1. 

Peter,  also  a  Servant  of  the  House  o/"  Capulet 

Appears,  Act  II.  so.  4;  so.  5.     Act  IV.  so  6. 

Abram,  Servant  to  Montague. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

An  Apothecary. 

Appears,  Act  V.  bo.  i. 

Three  Musicians. 

Appear,  Act  IV.  so.  &. 

Chorus. 
Appears  at  tJte  end  of  Act  1. 

Page  to  Paris. 

Appears,  Act  V.  bo.  8. 

Lady  Montague,  Wife  to  Montague. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  III.  sc.  1. 


Lady  Capulet,  Wife  to  Capulet. 

:t  I.  bo.  1;  BO.  8;  bo.  5.    Act  III.  s 
;t  IV.  80.  2 ;  so.  8 ;  so.  4 ;  sc.  5.     Ac 

Juliet,  Daughter  to  Capulet. 


Appears,  Act  I.  bo.  1 ;  so.  8 ;  bo.  5.     Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  bo.  4 ; 
so.  5.    Act  IV.  80.  2 ;  so.  8 ;  so.  4 ;  sc.  5.     Act  V.  sc.  8. 


Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  8 ;  so.  5.  Act  II.  so.  2 ;  sc.  5 ;  sc.  0. 
Act  III.  so.  2 ;  80.  6.  Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3 ;  so.  5 
Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Nurse  to  Juliet. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  3;  so.  5.  Act  II.  so.  4;  so.  5.  Act  III. 
sc.  2 ;  aa.  3 ;  so.  6.     Act  IV.  so.  2 ;  bo.  3  '  sc.  4 ;  sc.  5. 

Partisans  of  the  Houses  of  Capulet  and  Mon- 
tague,  Citizens,  Maskers,  Guards,  Watchmen, 
and  Attendants. 

SCENE, — During  the  first  four  Acts  at  Verona  ; 
in  the  fifth  at  Mantua. 


%mu  ml  ^ulirl 


PEOLOGUE. 


Two  households,  both  alike  in  dignity, 

In  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  scene, 
From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny. 

Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean. 
From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes 

A  pair  of  star-cross'd  lovers  take  their  life  ; 
Whose  misadventur'd  piteous  overthrows 

Do,  with  their  death,  bury  their  parents'  strife. 


The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-maik'd  love, 
And  the  continuance  of  their  parents'  rage. 
Which,  but  their  children's  end,  nought  could  re- 
move. 
Is  now  the  two  hours'  trafBc  of  our  stage ; 
The  which  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend, 
What  here  shall  miss,   our  toil  shall  strive  to 
mend. 


ACT  I, 


SCENE  l.—A  public  Place. 

Enter  Sampson  and  Gregort,  armed  ivith  Swords 
and  Bucklers. 

Sam.  Gregory,  o'  my  word,  we  '11  not  carry 
coals.' 

Gre.  No,  for  then  we  should  be  colliers. 

Sam.  I  mean,  an  we  be  in  choler,  we  'li  draw. 

Gre.  Ay,  while  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out  of 
the  collar. 

Sain.  I  strike  quickly,  being  moved, 

Gre.  But  thou  art  not  quickly  moved  to  strike. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  the  house  of  Montague  moves 
me. 

Gre.  To  move,  is — to  stir ;  and  to  be  valiant, 
is — to  stand :  therefore,  if  thou  art  moved,  thou 
run'st  away. 
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Sam.  A  dog  of  that  house  shall  move  mc  to 
stand  :  I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid 
of  Montague's. 

Gre.  That  shows  thee  a  weak  slave  ;  for  the 
weakest  goes  to  the  wall. 

Sam.  True ;  and  therefore  women,  being  the 
weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  the  wall  :— 
therefore  I  will  push  Montague's  men  from  the 
wall,  and  thrust  his  maids  to  the  wall. 

Gre.  The  quarrel  is  between  our  masters,  and 
us  their  men. 

Sam.  'T  is  all  one,  I  will  show  myself  a  tyrant : 
when  I  have  fought  with  the  men,  I  will  be  cruel 
with  the  maids ;  I  will  cut  oflf  their  heads. 

Gre.  The  heads  of  the  maids  ? 

Sam.  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their 
maidenheads ;  take  it  in  what  sense  thou  wilt. 
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Ore.  They  must  Uko  it  in  sense,  that  feel  it. 

Sam.  Me  they  shall  feel,  while  I  am  able  to 
stand  :  and,  't  is  known,  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of 
flush. 

Ore.  'T  is  well,  thou  art  not  fish  ;  if  thou  hadst, 
thou  badst  been  Poor  John.'  Draw  thy  tool ; 
here  comes  two  of  the  house  of  the  MonUgues. 

Enter  Adkam  and  Balthasah. 

Sam,  My  naked  weapon  is  out;  quarrel,  I  will 
back  thee. 

Ore.  How  ?  turn  thy  back,  and  run  ? 

Sam.  Fear  me  noU 

Ore.  No,  marry  .  I  fear  thee  ! 

Sam.  Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  sides  ;  let 
them  begin. 

Ore.  I  will  frown,  as  I  pass  by;  and  let  them 
take  it  as  they  list. 

Sam.  Nay,  as  they  dare.  I  will  bite  my  thumb 
at  them ;  which  is  a  disgrace  to  them,  if  they 
bear  iL^ 

Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ? 

Sam.  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir? 

Sam.  Is  the  law  on  our  side,  if  I  say — ay  ? 

Ore.  No. 

Sam.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you, 
sir  ;  but  I  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Ore.  Do  you  quarrel,  sir  ? 

Ahr.  Quarrel,  sir  ?  no,  sir. 

Sam.  If  you  do,  sir,  I  am  for  you  ;  I  serve  as 
good  a  man  as  you. 

Abr.  No  better. 

Sam.  Well,  sir. 

Enter  Benvouo,  al  a  Distance. 

Ore.  Say — better ;  here  comes  one  of  my  mas- 
ter's kinsmen.' 

5(1  m.  Yes,  better,  sir. 

Abr.  You  lie. 

Sam.  Draw,  if  )-ou  be  men. — Gregory,  remem- 
ber thy  swashing  blow.  [Thetj fyht. 

Ben.  Part,  fools ;  put  up  your  swords ;  you 
know  not  what  you  do.   [JBeata  down  their  Swords. 

Enter  Tybalt. 

Tyh.  What,  art  thou  drawn  among  these  heart- 
less hinds  ? 
Turn  thee^  Benvolio,  look  upon  thy  death. 

Ben.  I  do  but  keep  the  peace;  put  up  thy 
sword. 
Or  manage  it  to  part  these  men  with  me. 
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Ttjb.  What,  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace  ?    I  haUi 
the  word. 
As  I  hate  hell,  all  Montagues,  and  thee : 
Have  at  thee,  coward.  [Thei/  f</ht. 

Enter  several  Partizans  of  both  Houses,  who  join 
the/rat/;  then  enter  Chhens,  with  Clubs. 

1st  Cit.  Clubs,  bills,  and  partizans !  strike  !  beat 
them  down  ! 
Down  with  the  Capulets  !  down  with  the  Mon- 
tagues I 

EnterCxvvhSTfin  his  Gown;  anrf Lady Capulkt. 
Cap.  What  noise  is  this  ? — Give  me  my  long 

sword,  ho ! 
La.  Cap.  A  crutch,  a  crutch  ! — Why  call  yon 

for  a  sword  ? 
Cap.  My  sword,  I  say ! — Old  Montague  is  come, 
And  flourishes  his  blade  in  spite  of  mo. 

Enter  Montagce  and  Ladv  MoNTAaUK. 

Mon.  Thou  villain,  Capulet, — Hold  me  not,  let 

me  go. 
La.  Mon.  Thou  shall  not  stir  a  foot  to  seek  a  foe. 

Enter  Prince,  with  Attendants. 

Prin.  Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour-stained  steel, — 
Will  they  not  hear  1 — what  ho!  you  men,  you 

beasts, — 
That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins, 
On  pain  of  torture,  from  those  bloody  liands 
Throw  your  mis-temper'd  weapons  to  the  ground, 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  moved  prince. — 
Three  civil  broils,  bred  of  an  airy  word. 
By  thee,  old  Capulet,  and  Montague, 
Have  thrice  disturb'd  the  quiet  of  our  streets ; 
And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  grave  beseeming  ornaments, 
To  wield  old  partizans,  in  hands  as  old, 
Canker'd  with  peace,  to  part  your  canker'd  hate 
If  ever  you  disturb  our  streets  again. 
Your  lives  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace. 
For  this  time,  all  the  rest  depart  away : 
You,  Capulet,  shall  go  along  with  me ; 
And,  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon, 
To  know  our  further  pleasure  in  this  case. 
To  old  Free-town,  our  common  judgment-place. 
Once  more,  on  pain  cf  death,  all  men  depart. 
\Exeunt  Pri.v.,  and  Attend. ;  Cap.,  La.  Cap., 
Tyb.,  Cit.,  and  Serv. 
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Mon.    Who    set    this    ancient    ouairel    new 
abroach  ? — 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by,  when  il  began  ? 

Ben.  Here  were  the  servants  of  your  adversary, 
And  yours,  close  fighting  ere  I  did  approach  : 
[  drew  to  part  them ;  in  the  instant  came 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  sword  prepard ; 
Which,  as  he  breath'd  defiance  to  my  ears. 
He  swung  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds, 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hiss'd  him  in  scorn  : 
While  we  were  interchanging  thrusts  and  blows. 
Came  more  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and 

part, 
Till  the  prince  came,  who  parted  either  part. 

La.  Mon.  0,  where  is  Romeo  ! — saw  you  him 
to-day  ? 
Right  glad  am  I,  he  was  not  at  this  fray. 

Ben,  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worshipp'd  sun 
Peer'd  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 
A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad ; 
Where, — underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore. 
That  westward  rooteth  from  the  city's  side, — 
So  early  walking  did  I  see  your  son  : 
Towards  him  I  made  ;  but  he  was  'ware  of  me. 
And  stole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood  : 
I,  measuring  his  afiections  by  my  own, — 
That  most  are  busied  when  they  are  most  alone, — 
Pursu'd  my  humour,  not  pursuing  his. 
And  gladly  shunn'd  who  gladly  fled  from  mo. 

Mon.  Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  seen, 
With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew. 
Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  sighs : 
But  all  so  soon  as  the  all-cheering  sun 
Should  in  the  furthest  east  begin  to  draw 
The  shady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed, 
Away  from  light  steals  home  vay  heavy  son, 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself; 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  daylight  out, 
And  makes  himself  an  artificial  night : 
Black  and  portentous  must  this  humour  prove. 
Unless  good  counsel  may  the  cause  remove. 

Ben.  My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  cause  ? 

Mon.  I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  leam  of  liim. 

Ben.  Have  you  importuned  him  by  any  means  ? 

Mon.  Both  by  myself,  and  many  other  friends: 
But  he,  his  own  affections'  counsellor, 
Is  to  himself — I  will  not  say,  how  true — 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close, 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery, 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm. 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun. 


Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  sorrows  grow 
We  would  as  willingly  give  cuie,  as  know 

Enter  Romeo,  at  a  distance. 

Ben.  See,  where  he  comes :  So  please  you,  step 
aside  ; 
I  '11  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  denied. 

Mon.  I  would,  thou  wert  so  happy  by  thy  st.iy. 
To  hear  true  shrift. — Come,  madam,  let 's  away. 
[Exeunt  Mox.  and  Lady. 

Be^i.  Good  morrow,  cousin. 

Rom.  Is  the  day  so  young  1 

Ben.  But  new  struck  nine. 

Rom.  Ah  me  !  sad  hours  seem  long. 

W^as  that  my  father  that  went  hence  so  fast  ? 

Ben.    It  was  : — What  sadness  lengthens   Ro- 
meo's hours  ? 

Rom.  Not  having  that,  which,  having,  makes 
them  short. 

Ben.  In  love  2 

Rom.  Out — 

Ben.  Of  love? 

Rom.  Out  of  lier  favour,  where  I  am  in  love. 

Ben.  Alas,  that  love,  so  gentle  'm  his  view, 
Should  be  so  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof! 

Rom.  Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muflled  stili, 
Should,  without  eyes,  see  pathways  to  his  will ! 
Where  shall  we  dine? — 0  me  I — What  fray  waa 

liere  ? 
Yet  tell  me  not,  for  1  have  heard  it  all. 
Here  's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more   with 

love : — 
Why  then,  0  brawling  love  !  0  loving  hate ! 
O  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  created  ! 
0  heavy  lightness  !  serious  vanity  ! 
Misshapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms  ! 
Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health  1 
Still-waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is ! — 
This  love  feel  I,  that  feel  no  love  in  this. 
Dost  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Ben.  No,  coz,  I  rather  weep. 

Rom.  Good  heart,  at  what  ? 

Ben.  At  thy  good  heart's  oppression. 

Rom    Why,  such  is  love's  transgression. 
Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast; 
W'hich  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  it  prest 
With  more  of  thine :    this  love,  that  thou  hast 

shown, 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 
Love  is  a  smoke  rais'd  with  the  fume  of  sighs ; 
Being  puS''d,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes  ; 
Being  vex'd,  a  sea  nourish 'd  with  lovers'  tears : 
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What  is  it  else?  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet. 
Farewell,  my  coz.  [Goinc/. 

Ben.  Soft,  I  will  go  along  ; 

A.n  if  you  leave  n  e  so,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Bom.  Tut,  I  have  lost  myself;  I  am  not  here  ; 
This  is  not  Romeo,  he 's  some  other  where. 

Hen.  Tell  me  in  sadness,  who  she  is  you  love. 

Jiom.  What,  shall  I  groan,  and  tell  thee  i 

Ben.  Groan  ?  why,  no  ; 

But  sadly  tell  me,  who. 

Bom.  Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will : — 
Ah,  word  ill  urg'd  to  one  that  is  so  ill  ! — 
In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.    I  aim'd  so  near,  when  I  suppos'd  you 
lov'd. 

Bom.  A  right  good  marks-man ! — And  she  's 
fair  I  love. 

Ben.  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  soonest  hit. 

Bom.  Well,  in  that  hit,  you  miss :  she  '11  not 
be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow,  she  hath  Dian's  wit ; 
And,  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  arni'd. 
From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  encharm'd. 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terras, 
Nor  bide  the  encounter  of  assailing  eyes, 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold  : 
0,  she  is  rich  in  beauty ;  only  poor. 
That,  when  she  dies,  with  beauty  dies  her  store. 

Ben.  Then  she  hath  sworn,  that  she  will  still 
live  chaste? 

Bom.  She  hath,  and  in  that  sparing  makes 
huge  waste ; 
For  beauty,  starv'd  with  her  severity, 
Cuts  beauty  otf  from  all  posterity. 
She  is  too  fair,  too  wise;  wisely  too  fair. 
To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair : 
She  hatli  forsworn  to  love;  and,  in  that  vow. 
Do  I  live  dead,  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben.  Be  rul'd  by  me,  forget  to  think  of  her. 

Bom.   O,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to 
think. 

Ben.  By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes ; 
E.vamine  other  beauties. 

Bom.  "T  is  the  way 

To  call  hers,  exquisite,  in  question  more : 
These  happy  masks,  that  kiss  fair  ladies'  brows, 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  tlie  fair; 
He,  that  is  strucken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost: 
Show  me  a  mistress  that  is  p-issing  fair, 
V\  hat  doth  her  beauty  serve,  but  as  a  note 
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Where  I  may  read,  who  pass'd  that  passing  fair! 
Farewell;  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  furget. 
Ben.  I  'II  pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in  di-bt 

[Uxetini 

SCENE  U.—A  Street. 
Enter  Capulet,  Paris,  and  Servant. 

Cop.  And  Montague  is  bound  as  well  as  I, 
In  penalty  alike ;  and  't  is  not  hard,  I  think, 
For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Par.  Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both  ; 
And  pity  't  is,  you  liv'd  at  odds  so  long. 
But  now,  my  lord,  what  say  you  to  my  suit? 

Cap.  But  saying  o'er  what  I  have  said  before 
My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world. 
She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  years  , 
Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride. 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 

Par.    Younger  than  she  are  happy  mothere 
made. 

Cap.  And  too  soon  marr'd  are  those  so  early 
married. 
The  earth  hath  swallow'd  all  ray  hopes  but  she. 
She  is  the  hopeful  ladv  of  my  earth  : 
But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart, 
My  will  to  her  consent  is  but  a  part ; 
An  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choice 
Lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice. 
This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustom'd  feast, 
Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  guest, 
Such  as  I  love ;  and  you,  among  the  store. 
One  more,  most  welcome,  makes  my  number  more 
At  my  poor  house,  look  to  behold  this  night 
Earth -treading  stars,  that  make  dark  heaven  light: 
Such  comfort,  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel 
When  well-apparell'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  tre.ids,  even  such  delight 
Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night 
Inherit  at  my  house;  hear  all,  all  see, 
And  like  her  most,  whose  merit  most  shall  be : 
Such,  amongst  view  of  many,  mine,  being  one, 
May  stand  in  number,  though  iu  reckoning  none 
Come,  go  with  me : — Go,  sirrah,  trudge  about 
Through  fair  Verona ;  find  those  persons  out, 
Whose  names  are  written  there,  [Gives  a  Paper.] 

and  to  them  say, 
My  house  and  welcome  on  their  pleasure  stay. 

[Exeunt  Cap.  ayid  Par. 

Serv.  Find  them  out,  whose  names  are  written 
here  ?  It  is  written — that  the  shoemaker  should 
meddle  with  his  yard,  and  the  tailor  with  his  last, 
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the  fisher  with  his  pencil,  and  the  painter  with  his 
nets ;  but  I  am  sent  to  find  those  persons,  whose 
names  are  here  writ,  and  can  never  find  what 
names  the  writing  person  hath  here  writ.  I  must 
to  the  learned  : — In  good  time. 

Enter  Benvolio  and  Eomeo. 

Ben.  Tut,  man  !  one  fire  burns  out  another's 

burning, 
One  pain  is  lessen'd  by  another's  anguish  ; 
Turn  giddy,  and  ba  holp  by  backward  turning ; 
One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  lan- 
guish : 
Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye. 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 
Rom.  Your  plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that. 
Ben.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  ? 
Rom.  For  your  broken  shin. 

Ben.  Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad  ? 
Rom.  Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  mad- 
man is  : 
Shut  up  in  prison,  kept  without  my  food, 
Whipp'd,  and  tormented,  and — Good-e'en,  good 
fellow. 
Serv.  God  gi'  good  e'en. — I  pray,  sir,  can  you 
read  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  misery. 
Serv.   Perhaps  you   have   learn'd   it  without 
book : 
But  I  pray,  can  you  read  any  thing  you  see  ? 
Rom.  Ay,  if  I  know  the  lettei-s,  and  the  lan- 
guage. 
Serv.  Ye  say  honestly  :  Rest  you  merry  ! 
Rom.  Stay,  fellow  ;  I  can  read.  [^Reads. 

Signior  Martino,  and  his  wife  and  danghters  ;  County 
Anselme,  and  his  beauteous  Bisters ;  The  lady  widow  of 
Vitravio;  Signior  Placentio,  and  his  lovely  nieces;  iler- 
eutio,  and  his  brother  Valentine ;  Mine  uncle  Capulet,  his 
wife,  and  daughters ;  Sly  fair  niece  Eos.iline ;  Livia  ; 
Signior  Valentio,  and  his  cousin  Tybalt ;  Lucio,  and  the 
lively  Helena. 

A  fair  assembly ;  [Cfives  back  the  Ifote.]  Whither 
should  they  come  ? 

Serv.  Up. 

Rom.  Whither? 

Serv.  To  supper ;  to  our  house. 

Rom.  Whose  house  ? 

Serv.  My  master's. 

Rom.  Indeed,  I  should  have  asked  you  that 
before. 

Serv.  Now  I  '11  tell  you  without  asking :  My 
iiiaster  is  the  great  ricli  Capulet'  and  if  vou  be 


not  of  the  house  of  Montagues,  I  pray,  come  and 
crush  a  cup  of  wine.     Rest  you  merry.         [E.ril 

Ben.  At  this  same  ancient  feast  of  Capulel's 
Sups  the  fair  Rosaline,  whom  thou  so  lov'st; 
With  all  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona : 
Go  thither;  and,  with  unattainted  eye, 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  show. 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow. 

Rom.  When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 

Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn   tears  to 
fires ! 
And   these, — who,   often    drown'd,   could   never 
die, — 

Transparent  heretics,  be  burnt  for  liars ! 
One  fairer  than  my  love  !  the  all-seeing  sun 
Ne'er  saw  her  match,  since  first  the  world  begun. 

Ben.  Tut !  you  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being  by, 
Herself  pois'd  with  herself  in  either  eye: 
But  in  those  crystal  scales,  let  there  be  weigh'd 
Your  lady's  love  against  some  other  maid 
That  I  will  show  ^'ou,  shining  at  this  feast, 
And  she  shall  scant  show  well,  that  now  shows 
Lest. 

Rojn.  I  '11  go  along,  no  such  sight  to  be  shown, 
But  to  rejoice  in  splendour  of  mine  own.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  Capulet's  Rouse. 

Enter  Lady  Capilet  and  Nurse. 

La.  Cap.   Nurse,   where 's   my   daughter?  call 

her  forth  to  me. 
N'urse.  Now,  by  my  maiden-head, — at  twelve 
year  old, — 
I    bade    her    come. — What,    lamb !    what,    lady- 
bird !— 
God  forbid  ! — where  's  this  girl  ? — what,  Juliet ! 

Enter  Jcliet. 
Jul.  How  now,  who  calls  ? 


Your  mother. 

Madam,  I  am  here. 


Nurse. 
Jul. 
What  is  your  will  ? 

La.   Cap.  This   is    the   matter : — Nurse,  give 
leave  awhile. 
We  must  talk  in  secret. — Nurse,  come  back  again; 
I  have  remember'd  me,  thou  shalt  hear  our  counsel. 
Thou  know'st,  ray  daughter  's  of  a  pretty  age. 
Nurse.  'Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour 
La,.  Cap.  She  's  not  fourteen. 
Nurse.  I  'II  lay  fourteen  of  ray  teeth, 

And  yet,  to  my  teen  be  it  spoken,  I  have  but 
four, — 
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She  is  not  fotirtcou  :  How  long  is  it  now 
To  Lnminas-tide  5 

La.  Cap.  A  fortnight  and  odd  days. 

Nurse.  Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year, 
Oonie  Lammas-c-ve  at  night,  shall  she  be  fourteen. 
Susan  and  she, — God  rest  all  Christian  souls! — 
Were  of  an  age. — Well,  Snsan  is  willi  (lod  ; 
Bhe  was  too  good  for  me :  But,  as  I  said. 
On  Lammas-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen, 
That  shall  she,  marry  :  I  remember  it  well, 
'T  is  since  the  eartli(iu.-ike  now  eleven  years ; 
And  she  was  wcan'd, — I  never  shall  forget  it, — 
Of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  upon  that  day  : 
For  I  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug. 
Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove-house  wall, 
My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua : — 
N.ay,  I  do  bear  a  brain : — but,  as  I  said. 
When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 
Of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool ! 
To  see  it  tetcli}-,  and  fall  out  with  the  dug. 
Shake,  quoth  the  dove-house :  't  was  no  need,  I 

trow. 
To  bid  me  trudge. 

And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  years : 
For  then  she  could  stand  alone ;  nay,  by  the  rood. 
She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about. 
For  even  the  day  before,  she  broke  her  brow : 
And  then  my  husband — God  be  with  his  soul ! 
'A  was  a  merry  man  ; — took  up  the  child  : 
"Yea,"  quoth  he,  "dost  thou  fall  upon  thy  face? 
Thou  wilt  fall  backward,  when  thou  hast  more  wit ; 
Wilt  thou  not,  Jule  ?"  and,  by  my  holy  dam, 
The  pretty  wretch  left  crying,  and  said — "  .\y  :" 
To  see  now,  how  a  jest  shall  come  about! 
1  warrant,  an  I  should  live  a  thousand  years, 
I  never  should  forget  it :  "  Wilt  thou  not,  Jule  ?" 

quoth  he  : 
And,  pretty  fool,  it  stinted,  and  said — "  Ay." 

La. .Cap.  Enough   of  this;  I  pray  thee,  hold 
thj'  peace. 

Nurse.  Yes,  madam  :  Yet  I  cannot  choose  but 
laugh, 
To  think  it  should  leave  crying,  and  say — "  Ay :" 
And  yet,  I  warrant,  it  had  upon  its  brow 
A  bump  as  big  as  a  young  coekicl's  stone ; 
A  parlous  knock  ;  and  it  cried  bitterly. 
"Yea,"  quoth  my  husband,  "  fall'st  upon  thy  face  ? 
Thou  will  fall  backward,  when  thou  com'st  to  age ; 
Wilt  thou  not,  Jule  ?"  it  stinted,  and  said — "Ay." 

Jul.  And  stint  thou  too,  I  pray  thee,  nurse,  say  L 

Nurse.  Peace,  I  have  done.     God  mark  thee  to 
his  grace ! 
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Thou  wast  the  prettiest  babe  that  e'er  I  nurs'd  : 
And  I  miffht  live  to  see  thee  married  once, 
I  have  my  wish. 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  that  marry  is  the  very  themi 
I  came  to  talk  of: — Tell  me,  daughter  Juliet, 
How  stands  your  disposition  to  be  married  ? 

Jul.  It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of. 

Nurse.  All  iionour !  were  not  I  thine  only  nurse. 
I  'd  say,  thou  badst  suck'd  wisdom  from  thy  teat. 

La.  Cap.  Well,  think  of  mariiige  now;  younger 
than  you, 
Here  in  Verona,  ladies  of  esteem, 
Are  made  already  mothers :  by  my  count, 
I  was  your  mother  much  upon  these  years 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.     Thus  then,  in  brief  ;  — 
The  valiant  I'aris  seeks  you  for  his  love. 

Nurse.  A  man,  young  lady!  lady,  such  a  man, 
As  all  the  world — Why,  he's  a  man  of  wax. 

La.  Cap.  Verona's   summer  hath    not  such    a 
flower. 

Nurse.  Nay,  he 's  a  flower ;  in  faith,  a  very  flower. 

La.  Cap.  What  say  you  ?  can  you  love  the  gen 
tieman  ? 
This  night  you  shall  behold  him  at  our  feast : 
Read  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Paris'  face, 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen  , 
Examine  every  married   lineament, 
And  see  how  one  another  lends  content; 
And  what  obscur'd  in  this  fair  volume  lies. 
Find  written  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes. 
This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover. 
To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover: 
The  fish  lives  in  the  sea ;  and  'tis  much  pride. 
For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide : 
That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story  ; 
So  shall  you  share  all  that  he  doth  possess. 
By  having  him,  making  yourself  no  less. 

Nurse.  No  less  ?  nay,  bigger  ;  women  grow  by 
men. 

La.  Cap.  Speak  briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris' 
love  ? 

Jul.  I'll  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move: 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye. 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it  fly. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  the  guests  are  come,  supper 
served  up,  you  called,  my  young  lady  asked  for,  the 
nurse  cursed  in  the  pantry,  and  every  thing  in 
extremity  I  must  hence  to  wait ;  I  beseech  yoa 
follow  straight. 
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Za.  Cap.  We  follow  thee. — Juliet,  the  county 

stays. 
Nurse.  Go,  girl,  seek  happy  nights  to  happy 

days.  [Uxeunt. 

8CENE  IV.— ^  Street. 

Enter  Romeo,  Mercutio,  Benvolio,  with  Jive  or 
six  Maskers,  Torch-Bearers,  and  Others. 

Rom.  What,  shall  this  speech  be  spoke  for  our 
excuse  ? 
Or  shall  we  on  without  apology  ? 

Ben.  The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity : 
We  '11  have  no  Cupid  hood-wink'd  with  a  scarf, 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath, 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper ; 
Nor  no  without-book  prologue,  faintly  spoke 
After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance  : 
Hut,  let  them  measure  us  by  what  they  will. 
We'll  measure  them  a  measure,  and  be  gone. 
Jiotn.  Give  me  a  torch, — I  am  not  for  this  am- 
bling; 
Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light. 

Mer.  Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  must  have  you 

dance. 
Koin.  Not  I,  believe  me :  you  have  dancing  shoes, 
'.Vith  nimble  soles:  I  have  a  soul  of  lead. 
So  stakes  me  to  the  ground,  I  cannot  move. 

Mer.  You  are  a  lover;  borrow  Cupid's  wings, 
And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound. 

Horn.  I  am  too  sore  enpierced  with  his  shaft 
To  soar  with  his  light  feathers ;  and  so  bound, 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe  : 
Under  love's  heavy  burden  do  I  sink. 

Mer.  And,  to  sink  in  it,  should  you  burden  love  ; 
Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing. 

Hoin.  Is  love  a  tender  thing  ?  it  is  too  rough. 
Too  rude,  too  boist'rous  ;  and  it  pricks  like  thorn. 
Mer.  If  love  be  rough  with  you,  be  rough  with 
love ; 
Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down. — 
Give  me  a  case  to  put  my  visage  in  : 

\^Putlinff  on  a  Mask. 
A.  visor  for  a  visor  ! — what  care  I, 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities  ?5 
Here  are  the  beetle-brows,  shall  blush  for  me. 

Ben.  Come,  knock,  and  enter ;  and  no  sooner  in. 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

Jiom.  A  torch  for  me :   let  wantons,  light  of 
heart. 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels  ;' 
For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase, — 


I  '11  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on, — 

The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done. ' 

Mer.  Tut !  dun  's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own 
word  :' 
If  thou  art  dun,  we  '11  draw  thee  from  the  mire'° 
Of  this  (save  reverence)  love,  wherein  thou  stick'st 
Up  to  the  ears. — Come,  we  burn  day-light,  ho."' 

Horn.  Nay,  that's  not  so. 

Mer.  I  mean,  sir,  in  delay 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day. 
Take  our  good  meaning;  for  our  judgment  sits 
Five  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  five  wits. 

Horn.  And  we  mean  well,  in  going  to  this  mask 
But  't  is  no  wit  to  go. 

Mer.  Why,  may  one  ask? 

jRo7n.  I  dreamt  a  dream  to-night. 

Mer.  And  so  did  I. 

Hoin.   Well,  what  was  yours  ? 

Mer.  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Rom.  In  bed,  asleep,  while  they  do  dream  things 
true. 

Mer.  O,  then,   I  see,    queen  Mab  hath   been 
with  you. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife  ;''  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies" 
Atliwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep : 
Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs  ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers  ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web  ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  wat'ry  beams : 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  hash,  of  film  • 
Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid : 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream   of 

love : 
On   courtiei-s'   knees,    that   dream    on   court'sies 

straight ; 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees  : 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream  ; 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 
Because   their  breaths  with  sweet-meats  tainted 

are. 
Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tiiil, 
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Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep, 
Tlien  dreams  he  of  another  benefice: 
Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades, 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear ;  at  which  he  starts,  and  wakes ; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two 
And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night; 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 
"Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 
This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs. 
That  presses  them,  and  learns  them  first  to  bear, 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage. 
This,  this  is  she — 

Rom.  Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace. 

Thou  talk'st  of  nothing. 

Mer.  True,  I  talk  of  dreams ; 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy  , 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air; 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north. 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence. 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 

Ben.  This  -wind,  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from  our- 
selves ; 
Supper  is  done,  and  we  shall  come  too  late. 

Rom.  I  fear,  too  early  :  for  my  mind  misgives. 
Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars, 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels ;  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a  despised  life,  clos'd  in  my  breast. 
By  some  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death  : 
But  He,  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course. 
Direct  my  sail  1 — On,  lusty  gentlemen. 

Ben.  Strike,  drum."  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  y.—A  Hall  in  Capulet's  House. 
Musicians  waiting.    Enter  Servants. 

\sl  Serv.  Where 's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not  to 
take  away  ?  ho  .'^hift  a  trencher  I  he  scrape  a  trenclier ! 

2ad  Serv.  When  good  manners  shall  lie  all  in 
one  or  two  men's  hands,  and  they  unwashed  too, 
't  is  a  foul  thing. 

Isl  Serv.  Away  with  the  joint-stools,  remove  the 
court-cupboard,"  look  to  the  plate :— good  thou, 
save  me  a  piece  of  marchpane ;"  and  as  thou  lovest 
me,  let  the  porter  let  in  Susan  Grindstone,  and  Nell. 
—Antony  !  and  Potpan  1 
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2nd  Serv.  Ay,  boy  ;  ready. 

1st  Serv.  You  are  looked  for,  and  called  for 
asked  for,  and  sought  for,  in  the  great  chambor. 

2nd  Serv.  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too. — 
Cheerly,  boys ;  be  brisk  a  while,  and  the  longer 
liver  take  all.  [Thei/  retire  behind 

Enter  Capulet,  dr.  with  the  Guests,  nnd  the 
Maskers. 

Cap.  Gentlemen,  welcome !   ladies   that   have 
their  toes 
Unplagu'd  with  corns,  will  have  a  bout  with  you  ;^ 
All  ha,  my  mistresses!  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  dance '  slie  that  makes  dainty, 

she, 
I  '11  swear,  hath  corns :  Am  I  come  near  you  now  ? 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen  !  I  have  seen  the  day 
That  I  have  worn  a  visor;  and  could  tell 
A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear. 
Such  as  would  please ; — 't  is  gone,  't  is  gone,  t  is 

gone : 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen  1 — Come,  musicians, 

play. 
A  hall !  a  hall  1  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 

\Music  plays,  and  they  dimrc- 
More  light,  ye  knaves  ;  and  turn  the  tables  up. 
And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot. — 
Ah,  sirrah,  this  unlook'd-for  .sport  comes  well. 
Nay,  sit,  nay,  sit,  good  cousin  Capulet; 
For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  days  ; 
How  long  is't  now,  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask  ? 

2tul  Cap.  By'r  lady,  thirty  years. 

\st  Cap.  What,  man  !  't  is  not  so  much,  't  is  not 
so  much  : 
'Tis  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 
Come  pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will, 
Some  five  and  twenty  years  ;  and  then  we  mask  d. 
2nd  Cap.  'T  is  more,  't  is  more  :  his  son  is  elder, 
sir ; 
Ilis  son  is  thirty. 

\st  Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that? 

His  son  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 

Rom.  What  lady  's  that,  which  doth  enrich  the 
hand 
Of  yonder  knight? 

Serv.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Rom.  O,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bum 
bright ! 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear: 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear ! 
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So  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows, 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shows. 
The  measure  done,  I  '11  watch  her  place  of  stand. 
And,  touching  hers,  make  blessed  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  till  now  ?  forswear  it,  sight ! 
For  I  ne'er  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night. 

Tijb.  This,  by  his  voice,  should  be  a  Montague : — 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy  : — What !  dares  the  slave 
Come  hither,  cover'd  with  an  antic  face, 
To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity  I 
Now,  by  the  stock  and  honour  of  my  kin. 
To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sin. 

1st  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  kinsman  ?  wherefore 
storm  you  so  ? 

Tyb.  Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe ; 
A  villain,  that  is  hither  come  in  spite, 
To  scorn  at  our  solemnity  this  night. 

\st  Cap.  Young  Romeo  is  't  ? 

Tyb.  'T  is  he,  that  villain  Eoraeo. 

\st  Cap,  Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone, 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman  ; 
And,  to  say  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him, 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-govern'd  youth  : 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town. 
Here  in  my  house,  do  him  disparagement : 
Therefore  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him, 
It  is  my  will ;  the  which  if  thou  respect. 
Show  a  fair  presence,  and  put  off  these  frowns, 
An  ill-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast. 

Tyb.  It  fits,  when  such  a  villain  is  a  guest ; 
I  'U  not  endure  hrm. 

\st  Cap.  He  shall  be  endur'd ; 

What,  goodman  boy  ! — I  say,  he  shall. — Go  to  ; — 
Am  I  the  master  here,  or  you  ?  go  to. 
You'll  not  endure  him! — God  shall  mend  my 

soul — 
You  '11  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests ! 
You  will  set  cock-a-hoop !  you  '11  be  the  man  ! 

Tyb.  Why,  uncle,  't  is  a  shame. 

\st  Cap.  Go  to,  go  to. 

You  are  a  saucy  boy  : — Is 't  so,  indeed  ? — 
This  trick  may  chance  to  scath  you ; — I  know 

what. 
You  must  contrary  me  !  marry,  't  is  time — 
Well  said;  my  hearts  : — You  are  a  princox  ;  go  :" 
Be  quiet,  or — More  light,  more  light,  for  shame  ! — 
I  '11  make  you  quiet :  W^hai ! — Cheerly,  my  hearts. 

Tyb.  Patience  perforce  with  wilful  choler  meet- 
ing. 
Makes  my  flesh  tremble  in  their  different  greeting. 
I  will  withdraw  :  but  this  intrusion  shall. 
Now  seeming  sweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall.     \^Exit. 
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Rom.  If  I  profane  with  my  unworthy  hand 

[To  Jul. 
This  holy  shrine,  the  gentle  fine  is  this, — 
My  lips,  two  blushing  pilgrims,  ready  stand 
To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kiss. 
Jul.  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  hand  too 
much. 
Which  mannerly  devotion  shows  in  this; 
For  saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims  hands'do  touch, 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers' kiss. 
Rom.  Have  not  saints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too  ? 
Jul.  Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  must  use  in 

prayer. 
Rom.  O  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  what  hands 
do ; 
They  pray,  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to  de- 
spair. 
Jul.  Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant  for  pray- 
ers' sake. 
Rom.  Then  move  not,  while  my  prayer's  effect 
I  take. 
Thus  from  my  lips,  by  thine,  my  sin  is  purg'd 

[Kissing  her.^' 
Jul.  Then  have  my  lips  the  sin  that  they  have 

took. 
Rom.  Sin  from  my  lips  ?     O  trespass  sweetly 
urg'd  ! 
Give  me  my  sin  again. 

Jul.  You  kiss  by  the  book. 

Nurse.  Madara,  your  mother  craves  a  word  with 

you. 
Rom.  Wliat  is  her  mother? 
Nurse.  Slarry,  bachelor. 

Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  house. 
And  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise,  and  virtuous : 
I  nurs'd  her  daughter,  that  you  talk'd  withal ; 
I  tell  you, — he,  that  can  lay  hold  of  her, 
Shall  have  the  chinks. 

Rom.  Is  she  a  Capulet  ? 

0  dear  account !  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt. 

Ben.  Away,  begone  ;  the  sport  is  at  the  best. 

Rom.  Ay,  so  I  fear  ;  the  more  is  my  unrest. 

\st  Cap.  Nay,  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone; 
We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towards. 
Is  it  e'en  so  ?  Why,  then  I  thank  you  all ; 

1  thank  you,  honest  gentlemen ;  good  night : — 
More  torches  here  ! — Come  on,  then  let's  to  bed. 
Ah,  sirrah,  \To  2ml  Cap.]  by  my  fay,  it  waxes 

late ; 
I  '11  to  my  rest.    [Exeunt  all  but  Ji'l.  and  Nurse. 
Jul.  Come  hither,  nurse :  ■\i^T.at  is  yon  gentle- 
man ? 
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Nurse.  Tlie  son  nnJ  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 

Jul.  What's  he,  that  now  is  goinc;  out  of  door  ? 

Nurse.  Marry,  tliat,  I  tiiink,  be  young  Petru- 
oliio. 

Jul.  Wliat  's  ho,  that  follows  there,  that  would 
not  dance  ? 

Nurse.  I  know  not. 

Jul.  Go,  ask  his  name  : — if  he  be  married, 
My  grave  is  like  to  bo  my  wedding  bed. 

Nurse.  His  name  is  liomeo,  and  a  Montague ; 
The  only  son  of  your  great  enemy. 

Jul.    My    only   love    sprung   from    my    only 
hate ! 
Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late  ! 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me, 
That  I  must  love  a  loathed  enemy. 

Nurse.  What's  this?  what's  this? 

Jul.  A  rhyme  I  learn'd  even  now 

Of  one  I  danc'd  witlial.     [One  calls  within,  Juliet. 


Nurse.  Anon,  anon  : — 

Come,  let 's  away  ;  the  strangers  all  are  gone. 

[Extttm 

Enter  Chorus." 

Now  old  desire  doth  in  his  death -bed  lie. 

And  young  affection  gapes  to  be  his  heir ; 
That  fair,  which  love  groan'd  for,  and  would  die. 

With  tender  Juliet  inatch'd,  is  now  not  fair. 
Now  Koraeo  is  belov'd,  and  loves  again. 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks ; 
But  to  his  foe  suppos'd  he  must  complain, 

And  she  steal  love's  sweet  bait  from  fearful  hoolts 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  access 

To  breathe  such  vows  as  lovers  use  to  swear ; 
And  she  has  much  in  love,  her  means  much  less 

To  meet  her  new-beloved  any  where : 
But  passion  lends  them  power,  time  means  to  ine<'t, 
Temp'ring  extremities  with  extreme  sweet.    [  Exit 
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SCENE  I. — An  open  Place,  adjoining  Capulet's 
Garden. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Jiom.  Can  I  go  forward,  when  my  heart  is  here  ? 
Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  centre  out. 
[lie  climbs  the  Wall,  and  leaps  down  within  it. 

Enter  Benvolio,  and  Mercutio. 

Ben.  Romeo  !  my  cousin  Romeo  1 

Mcr.  He  is  wise  ; 

«nd,  on  my  life,  hath  stolen  him  home  to  bed. 

Ben.  He  ran  this  way,  and  leap'd  this  orchard 
wall ; 
Call,  good  Mercutio. 

Met.  Nay,  I  'II  conjure  too. — 

Romeo  I  humours !  madman  !  passion  !  lover ! 
Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh. 
Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied ; 
Cry  but — Ah  me  1  couple  but — love  and  dove  ; 
Speak  to  my  gossip  Venus  one  fair  word. 
One  nick-name  for  her  purblind  son  and  heir, 
Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim. 
When  king  Cophctua  lov'd  the  beggar  maid. — " 
He  heareth  not,  stirreth  not,  he  moveth  not ; 
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The  ape  is  dead,  and  I  must  conjure  him. — 

I  conjure  thee  by  Rosaline's  bright  eyes, 

By  her  high  forehead,  and  her  scarlet  lip. 

By  her  fine  foot,  straight  leg,  and  quivering  thigh 

And  the  demesnes  that  there  adjacent  lie. 

That  in  thy  likeness  thou  appear  to  us. 

Ben.  An  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him. 

Mer.  This  cannot  anger  him  ;  't  would  anger 
him 
To  raise  a  spirit  in  his  mistress'  circle 
Of  some  strange  nature,  letting  it  there  stand 
Till  she  had  laid  it,  and  conjur'd  it  down; 
That  were  some  spite  :  my  invocation 
Is  fair  and  honest,  and,  in  his  mistress'  name. 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raise  up  him. 

Ben.  Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  those 
trees. 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night ;" 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  best  befits  the  dark. 

Mer.  If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark 
Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree. 
And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit, 
As  maids  call  medlars,  when  they  laugh  alone.— 
O  Romeo!  that  she  were, — 0  !  that  she  were, 
An  open  et  cetera,  and  thou  a  poprin  pear. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


SCENE    li. 


Romeo,  good  night;— I'll  to  my  truckle-bed; 
This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep: 
Come,  shall  we  go  ? 

Ben.  Go,  then  ;  for  't  is  in  vain 

To  seek  bim  here,  that  means  not  to  be  found. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL— Capulet's  Garden. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  wound . — 

[.Jul.  appears  above,  at  a  window. 

But,  soft !    what  light  through   yonder  window 

breaks ! 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  ! — 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief. 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she  : 
Be  not  her  maid,  since  she  is  envious ; 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  white  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  off. — 
It  is  my  lady  ;  O,  it  is  my  love  : 
O,  that  she  knew  she  were  ! — 
She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing :  What  of  that  ? 
Her  eye  discourses,  I  will  answer  it. — 
I  am  too  bold,  't  is  not  to  me  she  speaks : 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven. 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  ? 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those 

stare. 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp ;  her  eye  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright, 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night. 
See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  ! 
O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  ! 

Jul.  Ah  me  ! 

Rom.  She  speaks : — 

0,  speak  again,  bright  angel  I  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  ray  head. 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white-upturned  wond'ring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him. 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-passing  clouds, 
.'\nd  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul.  O  Romeo,  Romeo !    wherefore  art  thou, 
Romeo  ? 
Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name  : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love. 
And  I  '11  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 


Rom.  Shall   I  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at 
this  ?  \  Aside. 

Jul.  'T  is  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy ; — 
Thou  art  thyself  thouo-h,  not  a  Montaffiip." 
W^hat  's  Montague  ?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  fiut. 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.     O,  be  some  other  name ' 
What's  in  a  name?  that  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ; 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd. 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes. 
Without  that  title : — Romeo,  doff  thy  name ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee. 
Take  all  myself. 

Rom.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  : 

Call  me  but  love,  and  I  '11  be  new  baptized ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul.  What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  bescreen'd 
in  night. 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ? 

Rom.  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself. 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee ; 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.  My  ears   have  not  yet  drunk  a   hundred 
words 
Of  that  tongue's  utterance,  yet  I  knou-  the  sound  ; 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague? 

Rom.  Neither,  fair  maid,  if  either  thee  dislike. 
Jul.  How  cam'st   thou  hither,  tell    me?   and 
wherefore  ? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art, 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Rom.  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'er-perch 
these  walls ; 
For  stonv  limits  cannot  hold  love  out: 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt ; 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  stop  to  me. 

Jul.  If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 
Rom.  Alack!  there  lies   more  peri!   in    thine 
eye. 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords;  look  thou  but  sweet. 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 

Jul.  I  would  not  for  the  world,  they  saw  thee 

here. 
Rom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  rae  from  theii 
eyes  ; 
And,  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here  : 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  jf  thy  love. 
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Jul.  By  whose  direction  found'st  thou  out  this 
place  ? 

Jiom.  15y  love,  wlio  first  did  prompt  me  to  in- 
quire; 
lie  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot ;  yet,  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  wash'd  with  the  furthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

Jul.  Thou  know'st,  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my 
face ; 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek, 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke  :  But  farewell  compliment ! 
Dost  thou  love  me  ?  I  know,  thou  wilt  say — Ay ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word  :  yet,  if  thou  swear'st. 
Thou  may'st  prove  false  ;  at  lovers'  perjuries. 
They  s.iy,  Jove  laughs.     0,  gentle  Romeo, 
If  tliou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully  : 
Or  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I  '11  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  na}', 
So  thou  wilt  woo;  but,  else,  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond  ; 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  'haviour  light : 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I  '11  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange. 
I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess, 
But  that  thou  over-heard'st,  ere  I  was  'ware. 
My  true  love's  passion  :  therefore  pardon  me  ; 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Bom.  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear. 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops, — 

Jul.  O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant 
moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Horn.  What  shall  I  swear  by  ? 

Jt'l.  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self, 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry, 
And  I  '11  believe  thee. 

■Horn.  If  ray  heart's  dear  love — 

Jul.  Well,  do  not  swear  :  although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night ; 
It  is  too  ra.sh,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden  ; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  ce.ise  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  say — It  lightens.    Sweet,  good  night ! 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summers  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 
Good  night,  good  night !  as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast. 
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Jiom.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  ? 

Jul.  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night  ? 

Horn.  The  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow 
for  mii;e. 

Jill.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  did'st  re- 
quest it : 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Horn.  Would'st  thou  withdraw  it?    for   what 
purpose,  love  ? 

Jul.  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have : 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  I  liave,  for  both  are  infinite. 

[Nurse  calls  within. 
I  hear  some  noise  within  :  Dear  love,  adieu ! 
Anon,  good  nurse  ! — Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  [Ezit. 

Jiom.  0  blessed,  blessed  night !  I  am  afeard. 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream, 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  bo  substantial. 

Re-enter  Juliet,  above. 

Jul.  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  night, 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable. 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow, 
By  one  that  I  'II  procure  to  come  to  thee. 
Where,  and  what  time,  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite ; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I  '11  lay. 
And  follow  thee  my  lord  throughout  the  world  : 
Nurse.  [  Within.']  Madam. 
Jul.  I  come,  anon : — But  if  thou  mean'st  not 
well, 
I  do  beseech  thee, — 

Nurse.  \Within.'\  Madam. 
Jul.  By  and  by  I  come : — 

To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  giief : 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Rom.  So  thrive  my  soul, — 

Jul.  A  thousand  times  good  night !         [Exit. 
Rom.  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thy 
light- 
Love  goes  toward  love,  as  school-boys  from  their 

books ; 
But  love  from   love,  toward  school  with   heavy 
looks.  [Retiring  slowly 

Re-enter  Juliet,  above. 

Jul.  Hist !  Romeo,  hist ! — O,  for  a  falconer's 
voice, 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again  ! 
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Bondage  is  Iioarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud  ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  echo  lies, 
z\nd  make  her  aiiy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

lioDi.  It  is  my  soul,  that  calls  upon  my  name : 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night, 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  ! 

Jul.  Romeo  ! 

Mom.  My  sweet ! 

Jul.  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 

Shall  I  send  to  thee  ? 

Horn.  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.  I  will  not  fail ;  't  is  twenty  years  till  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

liom.  Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it. 

Jul.  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there, 
Reraemb'ring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Horn.  And  I  '11  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still  forget. 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

Jul.  'T  is  almost  morning,  I  would  have  thee 
gone : 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird ; 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves. 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again, 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Horn.  I  would,  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul.  Sweet,  so  would  I : 

Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Good  night,  good  night !  parting  is  such  sweet 

^  sorrow, 
That  I  shall  say — good  night,  till  it  be  morrow. 

[Exit. 

Horn.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy 
breast ! — 
'Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest ! 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  father's  cell ; 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell.  [Hxit. 

SCENE  ni.— Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 

Enter  Friar  Laurence,  with  a  Basket. 

Fri.  The  grey-ey'd  morn  smiles  on  the  frown- 
ing night, 
Checkering  the   eastern   clouds   with  streaks  of 

light; 
And  flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From    forth   day's   path-way,   made   by   Titan's 

wheels : 
Now  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye, 
The  day  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 
I  must  up-fiU  this  osier  cage  of  ours, 


With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers. 
The  earth,  that 's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb; 
What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb : 
And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 
We  sucldng  on  her  natural  bosom  find ; 
Many  for  many  virtues  e.^ccellent. 
None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  different. 
O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace,  that  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities  : 
For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live. 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give ; 
Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strain'd  from  that  fair  use. 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse  : 
Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied ; 
And  vice  sometime  's  by  action  dignified. 
Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  med'cine  power  : 
For  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part  cheers  each 

part ; 
Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 
Two  such  opposed  foes  encamp  them  still 
In  man  as  well  as  herbs,  grace  and  rude  will  ; 
And,  where  the  worser  is  predominant. 
Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  Good  morrow,  father  ! 

Fri.  Bencdicile ! 

What  early  tongue  so  sweet  saluteth  me  ? — 
Young  son,  it  argues  a  distemper'd  head, 
So  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed  : 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie  ; 
But  where  unbusied  youth  with  unstuflPd  brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth 

reign : 
Therefore  thy  earliness  doth  me  assure, 
Thou  art  up-rous'd  by  some  distemp'rature ; 
Or  if  not  so,  then  here  I  hit  it  right — 
Our  Romeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to-night. 

Rom.  That  last  is  true,  the  sweeter  rest  was 
mine. 

Fri.  God  pardon  sin  !  wast  thou  with  Rosaline  \ 

Rom.  With  Rosaline,  my  ghostly  father  ?  no  ; 
I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe. 

Fri.  That 's  ray  good  son  :  But  where  hast  thou 
been  then  ? 

Rom.  I  '11  tell  thee,  ere  thou  ask  it  me  again. 
I  have  been  feasting  with  mine  enemy ; 
Where,  on  a  sudden,  one  hath  wounded  me, 
That 's  bv  me  wounded  ;  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies  : 
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I  bear  no  hatred,  blessed  man  ;  for,  lo, 
My  intercession  liivewise  steads  my  foe. 

Fii.  Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  tliy 
drift ; 
Kiddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift. 

Rom.  Tlien  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear  love 
is  set 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet : 
As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine  ; 
And  all  combin'd,  save  what  thou  must  combine 
By  holy  marriage :  When,  and  where,  and  how, 
We  met,  we  woo'd,  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
I  "11  tell  thee  as  we  pass ;  but  this  I  pray. 
That  thou  consent  to  marry  us  this  day. 

Fri.   Holy  Saint  Francis !    what   a  change  is 
here ! 
Is  Rosaline,  whom  thou  didst  love  so  dear. 
So  soon  forsaken  ?  young  men's  love  then  lies 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 
Jcsu  Maria  !  what  a  deal  of  brine 
Ilatli  wash'd  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline  ! 
IIow  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste. 
To  season  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  taste ! 
The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears. 
Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears  ; 
Lo,  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  slain  doth  sit 
Of  an  old  tear  that  is  not  wash'd  oS'  yet : 
If  e'er  thou  wast  thyself,  and  these  woes  thine, 
Tliou  and  these  woes  were  all  for  Rosaline ; 
And  art  thou  chang'd  ?  pronounce  this  sentence 

then — 
Women  may  full,  when   there  's  no  strength  in 
men. 

Rom.  Thou  chidd'st  me  oft  for  loving  Rosaline. 

Fri,  For  doting,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine. 

Rom.  And  bad'st  me  bury  love. 

Fri.  Not  in  a  grave, 

To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

Rom.  I  pray  thee,  chide  not :  she,  whom  I  love 
now. 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow  ; 
The  other  did  not  so. 

Fri.  O,  she  knew  well, 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  spell. 
Hut  come,  young  waverer,  come  go  with  me, 
In  one  respect  I  '11  thy  assistant  be ; 
For  this  alliance  may  so  happy  prove, 
I'o  turn  your  households'  rancour  to  pure  love. 

Rom.    O,  let  us  hence ;    I  stand  on  sudden 
haste. 

Fri.  Wisely,  and  slow  :  They  stumble,  that  run 
fast.  {Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IV.— ,4  Street. 
Enter  Benvolio  and  Mercitio. 

Mer.  Where  the  devil  should  this  Romeo  be  \— 
Came  he  not  home  to-night? 

Ben.  Not  to  his  father's  ;  I  spoke  with  his  ni.iii. 

Mcr.  Ah,  that  same  pale  hard-hearted  wench, 
that  Rosaline, 
Torments  him  so,  that  lie  will  sure  run  mad. 

Ben.  Tybalt,  the  kinsman  of  old  C.ipidet, 
Hath  sent  a  letter  to  his  father's  house. 

Afcr.  A  challenge,  on  my  life. 

Ben.  Romeo  will  answer  it. 

Mcr.  Any  man,  that  can  write,  may  answer  a 
letter. 

Ben.  Nay,  he  will  answer  the  letter's  master, 
how  he  dares,  being  dared. 

Mer.  Alas  poor  Romeo,  he  is  already  dead  ! 
stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye ;  shot 
through  the  ear  with  a  love  song;  the  very  pin 
of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow-boy's  biiU 
shaft:  And  is  he  a  man  to  encounter  Tybalt? 

Ben.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt? 

Mer.  More  than  prince  of  cats,  I  can  tell  yf>u 
O,  he  is  the  courageous  captain  of  compliments. 
He  fights  as  you  sing  prick-song,  keeps  time,  dis- 
tance, and  proportion;  rests  me  his  minim  rc^t. 
one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom  :  the  v.  n 
butcher  of  a  silk  button,  a  duellist,  a  duellist ;  a 
gentleman  of  the  very  first  house, — of, the  first 
and  second  cause  :  Ah,  the  immortal  passado  I 
the  punto  reverso  !  the  hay  ! — 

Ben.  The  what  ? 

Aler.  The  pox  of  such  antick,  lisping,  affecting 
fantasticoes ;  these  new  tuners  of  accents  ! — "  By 
Jesu,  a  very  good  blade  ! — a  very  tall  man  ! — a 
very  good  whore  !" — Whv,  is  not  this  a  lamenta- 
ble thing,  grandsire,"  that  we  should  be  thus 
afflicted  with  these  strange  flies,  these  fashion- 
mongers,  these  pardonnez-moi/s^'*  who  stand  so 
much  on  the  new  form,  that  they  cannot  sit  at 
ease  on  the  old  bench  ?     O,  their  bons,  their  bans  ! 

Enter  Romeo. 

Ben.  Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 

Mer.  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring:  — 
O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified  ! — Now  is  he 
for  the  numbers  that  Petrarch  flowed  in  :  Laura, 
to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchen-wench  ; — marry 
she  had  a  better  love  to  be-rhyme  her  :  Dido,  a 
dowdy ;    Cleopatra,  a  gipsy ;    Helen  and  Hero, 
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hildings  and  harlots  ;  Thisbe,  a  grey  eye  or  so," 
but  liot  to  the  purpose. — Signior  Komeo,  hon 
jour  !  there  's  a  French  salutation  to  your  French 
slop.'*  You  gave  us  the  counterfeit  fairly  last 
night. 

Rom.  Good  morrow  to  you  both.  What  coun- 
terf«it  did  I  give  you  ? 

Mer.  The  slip,  sir,  the  slip  :  Can  you  not  con- 
ceive 3 

Rom.  Pardon,  good  Mercutio,  my  business  was 
great ;  and,  in  such  a  case  as  mine,  a  man  may 
strain  courtesy. 

Mer.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say — such  a  case 
as  yours  constrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  haras. 

Rom.  Meaning — to  court'sy. 

Mer.  Thou  hast  most  kindly  hit  it. 

Rom.  A  most  courteous  exposition. 

Mer.  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy. 

Rom.  Pink  for  flower. 

Mer.  Right. 

Rom.  Why,  then  is  my  pump  well  flowered. 

Mer.  Sure  wit :  Follow  me  this  jest  now,  till 
thou  hast  worn  out  tliy  pump ;  that,  when  the 
single  sole  of  it  is  worn,  the  jest  may  remain,  after 
the  wearing,  solely  singular. 

Rom.  O  single-soled  jest,  solely  singular  for  the 
singleness  I 

Mer.  Come  between  us,  good  Benvolio ;  my 
wits  fail. 

Rom.  Switch  and  spurs,  switch  and  spurs  ;  or 
I  '11  cry  a  match. 

Mer.  Nay,  if  thy  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase, 
I  have  done ;  for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wild- 
goose  in  one  of  thy  wits,  than,  I  am  sure,  I  have 
in  my  whole  five:  Was  I  with  you  there  for  the 
goose  ? 

Rom.  Thou  wast  never  with  me  for  any  thing, 
when  thou  wast  not  there  for  the  goose  ? 

Mer.  I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jest. 

Rom.  Nay,  good  goose,  bite  not. 

Mer.  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting ;  it  is  a 
most  sharp  sauce. 

B.om.  And  is  it  not  well  served  in  to  a  sweet 
goose  ? 

Mer.  0,  here  's  a  wit  of  cheverel,  that  stretches 
from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad  ! 

Rom.  I  stretch  t  out  for  that  word — broad  : 
which  added  to  the  goose,  proves  thee  far  and 
wide  a  broad  goose. 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better  now  than  groan- 
ing for  love  ?  now  art  thou  sociable,  now  art  thou 
luomeo;  now  art  thou  what  thou  art,  by  art  as 


well  as  by  nature:  for  this  driveling  love  is  like  a 
great  natural,  that  runs  lolling  up  and  down  to 
hide  his  bauble  in  a  hole. 

Ben.  Stop  there,  stop  there. 

Mer.  Thou  desirest  me  to  stop  in  my  tale 
against  the  hair. 

Ben.  Thou  would'st  else  have  made  thy  tale 
large. 

Mer.  O,  thou  art  deceived,  I  would  have  made 
it  short:  for  I  was  come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my 
tale :  and  meant,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument 
no  longer. 

Rom.  Here  's  goodly  geer ! 

£nter  Nuuse  and  Peter. 

Mer.  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail ! 

Ben.  Two,  two ;  a  shirt,  and  a  smock. 

Nurse.  Peter! 

Peler.  Anon  3 

Nurse.  My  fan,  Peter. 

Mer.  Pr'ythee,  do,  good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face; 
for  her  fan  's  the  fairer  of  the  two. 

Nurse.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 

Mer.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman. 

Nurse.  Is  it  good  den  ? 

Mer.  'T  is  no  less,  I  tell  you ;  for  the  bawdy 
hand  of  the  dial  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon. 

Nurse.  Out  upon  you  !  what  a  man  are  you  ? 

Rom.  One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hath  made 
himself  to  mar. 

Nurse.  By  my  troth,  it  is  well  said ; — For 
himself  to  mar,  quoth  'a  ? — Gentlemen,  can  any 
of  you  tell  me  where  I  may  find  the  young 
Romeo  i 

Rom.  I  can  tell  you ;  but  young  Romeo  will 
be  older  when  you  have  found  him,  than  he  was 
when  you  sought  him  :  I  am  the  youngest  of  that 
name,  for  'fault  of  a  worse. 

Nurse.  You  say  well. 

Mer.  Yea,  is  the  worst  well  ?  very  well  took,  i' 
faith ;  wisely,  wisely. 

Nurse.  If  you  tie  he,  sir,  I  desire  some  confi- 
dence with  you. 

Ben.  She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper. 

Mer.  A  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd  !     So  ho ! 

Rom.  What  hast  thou  found  ? 

Mer.  No  hare,  sir ;  unless  a  hare,  sir,  in  a  Ion- 
ten  pie,  that  is  something  stale  and  hoar  ere  it  be 
spent. 

An  old  hare  lioar. 
And  an  old  hare  lioar. 
Is  very  good  meat  iu  lent* 
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But  a  hare  th»t  is  hoar, 
la  too  much  for  a  score, 
When  it  hoars  ero  it  be  spent. — 

Romeo,  will  you  come  to  your  father's  ?  we  '11  to 
dinner  thither. 

Rom.  I  will  follow  you. 

Mer.    Farewell,  ancient  lady ;    farewell,  l.idy, 
lady,  lady.         [Exeunt  Mer.  and  Ben. 

Xtirse.  Marry,  farewell ! — I  pr.iy  you,  sir,  what 
saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full  of  his 
ropery  ? 

Rom.  A  gentleman,  nurse,  that  loves  to  hear 
himself  talk ;  and  will  spe.ik  more  in  a  minute, 
than  he  will  stand  to  in  a  month. 

Nurse.  An  'a  speak  anything  against  me,  I  '11 
take  him  down  an  'a  were  lustier  than  he  is,  and 
twenty  such  Jacks ;  and  if  I  cannot,  I  '11  find  those 
that  shall.  Scurvy  knave!  I  am  none  of  his  flirt- 
gills  ;  I  am  none  of  his  skains-mates  ■}' — And  thou 
must  stand  by  too,  and  suffer  every  knave  to  use 
me  at  his  pleasure  ? 

Pet.  I  saw  no  man  use  you  at  his  pleasure;  if  I 
had,  my  weapon  should  quickly  have  been  out,  I 
warrant  you  :  I  dare  draw  as  soon  as  another  man, 
if  I  see  occasion  in  a  good  quarrel,  and  the  law  on 
ray  side. 

Nurse.  Now,  afore  God,  I  am  so  ve.xed,  that 
every  part  about  me  quivers.  Scurvy  knave ! — 
Pray  you,  sir,  a  word  :  and  as  I  told  you,  my 
young  lady  bade  me  inquire  you  out ;  what  she 
bade  me  say,  I  will  keep  to  myself:  but  first  let 
me  tell  ye,  if  ye  should  lead  her  into  a  fool's 
paradise,  as  they  say,  it  were  a  very  gross  kind 
of  behaviour,  as  they  say  :  for  the  gentlewoman  is 
young ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  should  deal  double 
with  her,  truly,  it  were  an  ill  thing  to  be  ofiered 
to  any  gentlewoman,  and  very  weak  dealing. 

Rom.  Nurse,  commend  me  to  thy  lady  and  mis- 
tress.    I  protest  unto  thee, — 

Nurse.  Good  heart !  and,  i'  faith,  I  will  tell  her 
as  much  :  Lord,  lord,  she  will  be  a  joyful  woman. 

Rom.  What  wilt  thou  tell  her,  nurse  ?  thou  dost 
not  mark  me. 

Nurse.  1  will  tell  her,  sir, — that  you  do  pro- 
test ;  which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentlemanlike  offer. 

Rom.  Bid  her  devise  some  means  to  come  to 
shrift 
This  afternoon ; 

And  there  she  shall  at  friar  Laurence'  cell 
Be  shriv'd,  and  married.     Here  is  for  thy  pains. 

Nurse.  No,  truly,  sir  ;  not  a  pennv. 

Rom.  Go  to  ;  I  say,  you  shall. 
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Nurse.  This  afternoon,  sir  ?  well,  she  shall  be 
there. 

Rom.  And  stay,  good  nurse,  behind  the  abbey- 
wall  : 
Within  this  hour  my  man  shall  be  with  thee ; 
And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair  ; 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 
Farewell! — Be  trusty,  and  I'll  quit  thy  pains. 
Farewell ! — Commend  me  to  thy  mistress. 

Nurse.  Now  God  in  heaven  bless  thee  ! — Haik 
you,  sir. 

Rom.  What  s.ay'st  thou,  iny  dear  nurse  ? 

Nurse.  Is  your  man  secret  ?    Did  you  ne'er  hear 
say- 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away  ? 

Rom.  I  warrant  thee ;    my  man  's  as  true  as 
steel. 

Nurse.  Well,  sir ;  my  mistress  is  the  sweetest 
lady — Lord,  lord  ! — when  't  was  a,  little  prating 
thing, — 0, — there  's  a  nobleman  in  town,  one 
Paris,  that  would  fain  lay  knife  aboard  ;  but  she, 
good  soul,  had  as  lieve  see  a  toad,  a  very  toad,  as 
see  him.  I  anger  her  sometimes,  and  tell  her  lliai 
Paris  is  the  properer  man;  hut,  I  '11  warrant  ynii 
when  I  say  so,  she  looks  as  pale  as  anv  elnul  in 
the  varsal  world.  Doth  not  rosemary  and  Romeu 
begin  both  with  a  letter  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  nurse:  What  of  that?  both  with  an  U 

Nurse.  Ah,  mocker  !  that 's  the  dog's  name.  R. 
is  for  the  dog.  No  ;  I  know  it  begins  with  some 
other  letter :  and  she  hath  the  prettiest  sententious 
of  it,  of  you  and  rosemary,  that  it  would  do  yon 
good  to  hear  it. 

Rom.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady.  [JUxit. 

Nurse.  Ay,  a  thousand  times. — Peter  ! 

Ret.  Anon  ? 

Nurse.  Peter,  take  my  fan,  and  go  before. 

\  Exeunt 

SCENE  v.— Capulet's  Garden. 
Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  The  clock  struck  nine,  when  I  did  send  the 
nurse ; 
In  half  an  hour  she  promis'd  to  ret  jrn. 
Perchance, she  cannot  meet  him  : — that's  not  so.— 
O,  she  is  lame  !  love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts 
Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams 
Driving  back  shadows  over  low'ring  hills : 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinion'd  doves  draw  love, 
And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings. 
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Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highniost  hill 

Of  this  day's  journey  ;  and  from  nine  till  twelve 

Is  three  long  hours, — yet  she  is  not  come. 

Had  she  aft'ections,  and  warm  youthful  hlood, 

She  'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball ; 

My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  sweet  love, 

And  his  to  me : 

But  old  folks,  many  feign  as  tiiey  were  dead ; 

Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy  and  prJe  as  lead. 

Eater  Nurse  and  Peter. 

O  God,  she  comes  ! — 0  honey  nurse,  what  nev.-s  ? 
Hast  thou  met  with  him  ?     Send  thy  man  away. 
Nurse.  Peter,  stay  at  the  gate.         [Exit  Pet. 
Jul.  Now,  good  sweet  nurse, — O  lord  !    why 
look'st  thou  sad  ? 
Though  news  be  sad,  yet  tell  them  merrily  ; 
If  good,  thou  sham'st  the  music  of  sweet  news 
By  playing  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a  face. 

Nurse.  I  am  aweary,  give  me  leave  awhile ; — 
Fie,  how  my  bones  ache  !     What  a  jaunt  have  I 
had! 
Jul.  I  would,  thou  hadst  my  bones,  and  I  thy 
news ; 
Nay,  come,  I  pray  thee,  speak  ; — good,  good  nurse, 
speak. 
Nurse.   Jesu,  what   haste !    can  you  not  stay 
awhile  ] 
Do  you  not  see,  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ? 

Jul.  How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thou 
hast  breath 
To  say  to  me — that  thou  art  out  of  breath  ? 
The  excuse,  that  thou  dost  make  in  this  delay 
Is  longer  than  the  tale  thou  dost  excuse. 
Is  thy  news  good,  or  bad  ?  answer  to  that 
Say  either,  and  I'll  stay  the  circumstance: 
Let  me  be  satisfied.  Is 't  good  or  bad  ? 

Nurse.  Well,  you  have  made  a  simple  choice  ; 
you  know  not  how  to  choose  a  man  :  Romeo !  no, 
not  he ;  though  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's, 
yet  his  leg  excels  all  men's  ;  and  for  a  hand,  and  a 
foot,  and  a  body, — though  they  be  not  to  be  talked 
on,  yet  they  are  past  compare :  He  is  not  the 
flower  of  courtesy, — but,  I  '11  warrant  him,  as  gen- 
tle as  a  lamb. — Go  thy  ways,  wench  ;  serve  God. 
— What,  have  you  dined  at  home  ? 

Jul.  No,  no  :  But  all  this  did  I  know  before; 
What  says  he  of  our  marriage  ?  what  of  that  ? 
Nurse.  Lord,  how  my  head  aches !  what  a  head 
have  I ! 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 
My  back  o'  t'other  side, — 0,  my  back,  my  back  I — 


Beshrew  your  heart,  for  sending  me  about, 

To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down ! 

Jul.  r  faith,  I  am  sorry  that  thou  art  not  well : 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  nurse,  tell  me,  what  says  my 
love? 

Nurse.  Your  love  says  like  an  hone.st  gentleman, 
And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handsome. 
And,   I    warrant,    a   virtuous: — Where   is   your 
mother  ? 

Jul.  Where  is  my  mother  ? — why,  she  is  within. 
Where  should  she  be  ?   How  oddly  thou  reply'st ! 
"  Your  love  says  like  an  honest  gentleman, — 
Where  is  your  mother  ?" 

Nurse.  O,  God's  lady  dear  ! 

Are  you  so  hot  ?  Marry,  come  up,  I  trow  ; 
Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  aching  bones  ? 
Henceforward  do  your  messages  yourself. 

Jul.  Here  's  such  a  coil  ; — Come,  what  says 
Romeo  ? 

Nurse.  Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  shrift  to- 
day ? 

Jul.  I  have. 

Nurse.  Then  hie  you  hence  to  friar  Laurence 
cell. 
There  stays  a  husband  to  make  you  a  wife: 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks, 
They  '11  be  in  scarlet  straightway  at  my  news. 
Hie  you  to  church  ;  I  must  another  way, 
To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Must  climb  a  bird's  nest  soon,  when  it  is  dark: 
I  am  the  drudge,  and  toil  in  your  delight ; 
But  you  shall  bear  the  burden  soon  at  night 
Go,  I  '11  to  dinner ;  hie  you  to  the  cell. 

Jul.  Hie  to  high  fortune  ! — honest  nurse,  fare 
well.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XL— Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 
Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Romeo. 

Fri.  So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act, 
That  after-hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not ! 

Rom.  Amen,  amen  !  but  come  what  sorrow  can 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight: 
Do  thou  but  close  our  hands  with  holy  words, 
Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  d.ire. 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Fri.  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  triumph  die  ;  like  fire  and  powder, 
Which,  as  they  kiss,  consume :  The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness. 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite: 
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riu-reforc,  love  moderately  ;  long  love  ilotli  so ; 
Too  swill  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Ileie  comes  the  lady  : — 0,  so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint 
.\  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamers 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall ;  so  light  is  vanity. 

Jul.  Good  even  to  my  ghostly  confessor. 

Fri.  Romeo  shall  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  us 
both. 

Jul.  As  much  to  him,  else  are  his  thanks  toe 
much. 

Rom.  Ah,  Juliet,  if  the  measure  of  thy  joy 


Be  heap'd  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air,  and  let  rich  music's  tongue 
Unfold  the  imagin'd  happiness  that  both 
Receive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jul.   Conceit,   more    rich    in   matter  than    in 

words, 
Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament : 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess, 
I  cannot  sura  up  half  my  sum  of  wealth. 

Fri.  Come,  come  with  me,  and  we  will  make 

short  work ; 
For,  by  your  leaves,  you  shall  not  stay  alone. 
Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one.  [£xeiint. 
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SCENE  I.— .4  public  Place. 
Kilter  Mercitio,  Bexvolio,  Page,  and  Servants. 

lien.  I  pray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let 's  retire  ; 
The  day  is  hot,  the  Capulets  abroad, 
.\nd,  if  we  meet,  we  shall  not  'scape  a  brawl ; 
For  now,  these  hot  days,  is  the  mad  blood  stirring. 

^fer.  Thou  art  like  one  of  those  fellows,  that, 
when  he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  me 
his  sword  upon  the  table,  and  says,  "  God  send  me 
no  need  of  thee  !"  and,  by  the  operation  of  the 
second  cup,  draws  it  on  the  drawer,  when,  indeed, 
there  is  no  need. 

Ben.  Am  I  like  such  a  fellow  ? 

Mer.  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in 
thy  mood  as  any  in  Italj' ;  and  as  soon  moved  to 
be  moody,  and  as  soon  moody  to  be  moved. 

Ben.  And  what  to  ? 

Mer.  Nay,  an  there  were  two  such,  we  should 
have  none  shortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other. 
Thou  !  why  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that 
hath  a  hair  more,  era  hair  less,  in  his  beard,  than 
thou  hast.  Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for 
cracking  nuts,  having  no  other  reason  but  because 
thou  hiust  hazel  ej-es  :  What  eye,  but  such  an  eye, 
would  spy  out  such  a  quarrel  3  Thy  head  is  as 
full  of  quarrels,  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat ;  and  yet 
thy  head  hath  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg,  for 
quarrelling.    Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for 


coughing  in  the  street,  because  he  hath  wakened 
thy  dog  that  hath  lain  asleep  in  the  sun.  Didst 
thou  not  fall  out  with  a  tailor  for  wearing  his 
new  doublet  before  Easter?  witli  another,  for 
tying  his  new  shoes  with  old  ribband  1  and  yet 
thou  wilt  tutor  me  from  quarrelling  ! 

Ben.  An  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art, 
any  man  should  buy  the  fee-simjile  of  my  life  for 
an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Mer.  The  fee-simple?  O  simple  ! 

Filter  Tybalt,  and  Others. 

Ben.  By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulets. 

Mer.  By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 

Tyh.   Follow   me    close,    for    I    will    speak    to 
them, — 
Gentlemen,  good  den:  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

Mer.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us?  Couple 
it  with  something;  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Tyh.  You  will  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  sir 
if  you  will  give  me  occasion. 

Mer.  Could  you  not  take  some  occasion  with- 
out giving? 

Ttjb.  Mercutio,  thou  coiisortest  with  Romeo, — 

Mer.  Consort!  what,  dost  thou  make  us  min- 
strels ?  an  thou  make  minstrels  of  us,  look  to  hear 
nothing  but  discords:  here  's  my  fiddlestick- 
here  's  that  shall  make  you  dance.  'Zounds 
consort  I 
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Ben.  We  talk  here  m  the  public  haunt  of  men  : 
Either  withdraw  into  some  private  place, 
Or  reaaoa  coldly  of  your  grievances, 
Or  else  depart ;  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us. 

Mer.  Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let 
them  gaze; 
I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Tijb.  Well,  peace  be  with  you,  sir  I  here  comes 
my  man. 

Mer.  But  I  '11  be  hanged,  sir,  if  he  wear  your 
livery : 
Marry,  go  before  to  field,  he  '11  be  your  follower; 
Vour  worehip,  in  that  sense,  may  call  hira — man. 

Tyh,  Romeo,  the  love  I  bare  thee,  can  afford 
N'o  better  term  than  this — Thou  art  a  villain. 

Rom.  Tybalt,  the  reason  that  I  have  to  love 
thee 
Doth  much  excuse  the  appertaining  rage 
To  such  a  greeting  : — Villain  am  I  none ; 
Therefore  farewell ;  I  see,  thou  know'st  me  not. 

Tijb.  Boy,  this  shall  not  excuse  the  injuries 
That  thou  hast  done  me  ;    therefore  turn,  and 
draw. 

Rom.  I  do  protest,  I  never  injur'd  thee  ; 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canst  devise. 
Till  thou  shalt  know  the  reason  of  my  love  : 
And  so,  good  Capulet, — which  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  mine  own, — be  satisfied. 

Mer.  O  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  submission  ! 
A  la  stoccata  carries  it  away.  [Draws. 

Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  will  you  walk  ? 

Tyb.  What  would'st  thou  have  with  me  ? 

Mer.  Good  king  of  cats,  nothing,  but  one  of 
your  nine  lives  ;  that  I  mean  to  make  bold  withal, 
and,  as  you  shall  use  me  hereafter,  dry-beat  the 
rest  of  the  eight.  Will  you  pluck  your  sword 
out  of  his  pilcher  by  the  ears  f^  make  haste,  lest 
mine  be  about  your  ears  ere  it  be  out. 

Ti/b.  I  am  for  you.  [Drawing. 

Rom.  Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier  up. 

Mer.  Come,  sir,  your  passado.  [They  fight. 

Rom.  Draw,  Benvolio; 
Beat  down  their  weapons: — Gentlemen,  for  shame 
Forbear  this  outrage  : — Tybalt — ilercutio — 
The  prince  expressly  hath  forbid  this  bandying 
In  Verona  streets : — hold,  Tybalt ; — good  Mercutio. 
[Exeunt  Tyb.  and  his  Partizans. 

Mer.  I  am  hurt ; — 
A  plague  o'  both  the  houses ! — I  am  sj)ed  : — 
Is  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing  ? 


Ben.  What;  art  thou  hurt  ? 

Mer.  Ay,  ay,  a  scratch,  a  scratch  ;  marry,  't  if 
enough. — 
Where  is  my  page  ?— go,  villain,  fetcli  a  surgeon. 

[Erit  Page. 

Rom.  Courage,  man  ;  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 

Mer.  No,  't  is  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide 
as  a  church  door;  but  't  is  enough,  't  will  serve: 
ask  for  me  to-murrow,  and  you  shall  find  rne  a 
grave  man.  I  am  peppered,  I  warrant,  for  this 
world  : — A  plague  o'  both  your  houses  ! — 'Zounds, 
a  dog,  a  rat,  a  mouse,  a  cat,  to  scratch  a  man  to 
death  !  a  braggart,  a  rogue,  a  villain,  that  fights 
by  the  book  of  arithmetic  ! — Whv,  the  devil,  came 
you  between  us?     I  was  hurt  under  your  arm. 

Rom.  I  thought  all  for  the  best. 

Mer.  Help  mo  into  some  house,  Benvolio, 
Or  I  shall  faint, — A  plague  o'  both  your  houses ! 
They  have  made  worm's  meat  of  me  : 
I  have  it,  and  soundly  too: — Your  houses! 

[Exeunt  Mer.  and  Ben. 

Rom.  This  gentleman,  the  prince's  near  ally, 
My  very  friend,  hath  got  Lis  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf;  my  reputation  stain'd 
With  Tybalt's  slander,  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
llath  been  my  cousin  : — O  sweet  Juliet, 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  efi'eniinate. 
And  in  my  temper  soften'd  valour's  steel. 

Re-enter  Benvolio. 

Ben.  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  brave  Mercutio  's  dead ; 
That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspir'd  the  clouds. 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  scorn  the  earth. 

Rom.  This  day's  black  fate  on  more  days  doth 
depend  ; 
This  but  begins  the  woe,  others  must  end. 

Re-enter  Tvbalt. 

Ben.  Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again. 

Rom.  Alive  !  in  triumph  !  and  Mercutio  slain  ! 
Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity. 
And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduct  now  ! — 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  "  villain"  back  again, 
That  late  thou  gav'st  me  ;  for  Mercutio's  soul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads. 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company  ; 
Either  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  must  go  with  him. 

Tijb.  Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didst  consort 
him  here, 
Shalt  with  him  hence. 

Rom.  This  shall  determine  that 

[They  fight ;  Tyb.  falls 
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Ben.  Komco,  awav,  bo  c^ono  ! 
The  citizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  .slain  : — 
Stand   not  amaz'd: — the  prince  will  doom   thee 

death. 
If  thou  art  taken  : — hence  ! — be  gone! — away  ! 
Horn.  0  !  I  am  fortune's  fool ! 
Ben.  Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

[Exit  Rom. 

Enter  Citizens,  <£r. 

1st  Cit.  Which  way  ran  lie,  that  kill'd  Mercu- 
tio? 
Tybalt,  that  murderer,  which  way  ran  he? 

Ben.  There  lies  that  Tybalt. 

\st  Cit.  Up,  sir,  go  with  me  ; 

I  charge  thee,  in  the  prince's  name,  obey. 

Enter  Prince,  attended ;  Montague,  Capulet, 
their  Wives,  and  Others. 

J'rin.  Wliere  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray  ? 

Ben.  0  noble  prince,  I  can  discover  all 
The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl: 
There  lies  the  man,  slain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  slew  thy  kinsman,  brave  Mercutio. 

La.  Cap.  Tybalt,  niy  cousin  ! — O  my  brother's 
child ! 
0    prince, — 0    cousin, — husband — the    blood    is 

spili'd 
Of  my  dear  kinsman  ! — Prince,  as  thou  art  true. 
For  blood  of  ours,  shed  blood  of  Montague. — 
0  cousin,  cousin ! 

Prin.  Benvolio,  who  began  this  bloody  fray  ? 

Ben.  Tybalt,  here  slain,  whom  Romeo's  Iiand 
did  slay  ; 
Romeo,  that  spoke  him  fair,  bade  him  bethink 
How  nice  the  quarrel  was,  and  urg'd  withal 
Your  high  displeasure: — All  this — uttered 
With    gentle   breath,  calm    look,  knees  humbly 

bow'd, — 
Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  spleen 
Of  Tybalt  deaf  to  peace,  but  that  he  tilts 
With  piercing  steel  at  bold  Mercutio's  breast; 
Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point, 
And,  with  a  martial  scorn,  with  one  hand  beats 
Cold  death  a.side,  and  with  the  other  sends 
It  back  to  Tybalt,  whose  dexterity 
Retorts  it :  Romeo  he  cries  aloud, 
'  Hold,  friends  1  friends,  part !"  and,  swifter  than 

his  tongue, 
His  agile  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points, 
.\nd  'twixt  them  rushes ;  underneath  whose  arm 
An  envious  thrust  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 
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Of  stout  Mercutio,  and  then  Tybalt  fled  : 
But  by-and-by  conies  back  to  Romeo, 
Who  had  but  newly  entertain'd  revenge. 
And  to  't  they  go  like  lightning;  for,  ere  1 
Could  draw  to  part  them,  was  stout  Tybalt  slain  , 
And,  as  he  fell,  did  Romeo  turn  and  fly: 
This  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

La.  Cap.  He  is  a  kinsman  to  the  Montague, 
Afiection  makes  him  false,  he  speaks  not  true  : 
Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  strife, 
And  all  those  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life : 
I  beg  for  justice,  which  thou,  prince,  must  give  ; 
Romeo  slew  Tybalt,  Romeo  must  not  live. 

Prin.  Romeo  slew  him,  he  slew  Mercutio ; 
Who  nov>'  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe  ? 

Mon.  Not  Romeo,  prince,  he  was  Mercutio's 
friend  ; 
His  fault  concludes  but,  what  the  law  should  end, 
The  life  of  Tybalt. 

Prin.  And,  for  that  offence. 

Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence: 
I  have  an  interest  in  your  hates'  proceeding, 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a  bleeding 
But  I  '11  amerce  yoi;  with  so  strong  a  fine, 
That  you  shall  all  repent  the  loss  of  mine :  ' 
I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses; 
Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  shall  purchase  out  abuses 
Therefore  use  none:  let  Romeo  hence  in  haste, 
Else,  when  he  's  found,  that  hour  is  his  last. 
Bear  hence  this  bodv,  and  attend  our  will  : 
Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  those  that  kill. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  n. — A  Room  in  Capulet's  Hoiise. 
Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds. 
Towards  Phcebus'  mansion  ;  such  a  waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  west, 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night, 
That  run-away's  eyes  may  wink  ;  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  untalk'd  of,  and  unseen  ! — 
Lovei-s  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties  :  or,  if  love  be  blind, 
It  best  agrees  with  night. — Come,  civil  night. 
Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  tn  black, 
And  learn  me  how  to  lose  a  winning  match, 
Play'd  for  a  pair  of  stainless  maidenhoods : 
Hood  my  unmann'd  blood  bating  in  my  cheeks. 
With  thy  black  mantle;  till  strange  love,  grown  bold 
Think  true  love  acted,  simple  modesty. 
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Come,  night ! — Come,  Romeo  !  come,  thou  day  in 

night! 
For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night 
Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back. — 
Come,  gentle  night ;  come,  loving,  black-brow'd 

night. 
Give  me  my  Romeo :  and,  when  he  shall  die. 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars, 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine. 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. — 
0, 1  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love, 
But  not  possess'd  it ;  and,  though  I  am  sold, 
Not  yet  enjoyed :  So  tedious  is  this  day, 
As  is  the  night  before  some  festival 
To  an  impatient  child,  that  hath  new  robes. 
And  may  not  wear  them.  O,  here  comes  my  nurse, 

Enter  Nurse,  viith  Cords. 

And  she  brings  news;  and  every  tongue,  that  speaks 
But  Romeo's  name,  speaks  heavenly  eloquence. — 
Now,  nurse,  what  news  2     What  hast  thou  there, 

the  cords. 
That  Romeo  bade  thee  fetch  ? 

JVarse.  Ay,  ay,  the  cords. 

[Throws  them  down. 

Jul.  Ah  me  !  what  news  !  why  dost  thou  wring 
thy  hands? 

N'urse.  Ah  well-a-day !  he's  dead,  he's  dead, 
he  's  dead  ! 
We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone  ! — 
Alack  the  day  ! — he  's  gone,  he  's  kill'd,  he  's  dead  ! 

Jul.  Can  heaven  be  so  envious  ? 

.N'urse.  Romeo  can. 

Though  heaven  cannot : — 0  Romeo  !  Romeo  ! — 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  it  ? — Romeo  ! 

Jul.  What  devil  art  thou,  that  dost  torment  me 
thus? 
This  torture  should  be  roar'd  in  dismal  hell. 
Hath  Romeo  slain  himself?  say  thou  but  Ij" 
And  that  bare  vowel  /  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice  : 
I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  I; 
Or  those  eyes  shut,  that  make  thee  answer,  /. 
[f  ho  be  slain,  say — //  or  if  not,  no  : 
Brief  sounds  determine  of  my  weal,  or  woe. 

N'ui-se.  I  saw  the  wound,  I  saw  it  with  mine 
eyes, — 
God  save  the  mark  1 — here  on  his  manly  breast: 
A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse  ; 
Pale,  pale  as  ashes,  all  bedawb'd  in  blood, 
All  in  gore  blood  ; — I  swoonded  at  the  sight. 


Jul.  0  break,  my  heart ! — poor  bankrupt,  break 
at  once  ! 
To  prison,  eyes  !  ne'er  look  on  liberty  ! 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  resign  ;  end  motion  here  ; 
And  tLou,  and  Romeo,  press  one  heavy  bier ! 

Jfurse.  O  'J'ybalt,  Tybalt,  the  best  friend  I  had ' 
O  courteous  Tybalt !  honest  gentleman  ! 
That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  thee  dead  ! 

Jul.  Vv'hat  storm  is  this,  that  blows  so  contrary 
Is  Romeo  slaughtered  ;  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 
My  dearest  cousin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ? — 
Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  sound  the  general  doom  ! 
For  who  is  living,  if  those  two  are  gone? 

.N'urse.  Tybalt  is  gone,  and  Romeo  banished ; 
Romeo,  that  kill'd  him,  he  is  banished. 

Jul.  0  God  ! — did  Romeo's  h:>nd  shed  Tybalt's 
blood  ? 

Nurse.  It  did,  it  did  ;  alas  the  day  1  it  did. 

Jul.  O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flow'ring  face  ' 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ? 
Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelical ! 
Dove-feather'd  raven  !'"  wolfish-ravening  lamb! 
Despised  substance  of  divinest  show  ! 
Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st, 
A  damned  saint,  an  honourable  villain  ! — 
O,  nature  !  what  hadst  thou  to  do  in  hell, 
When  thou  did'st  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  ? — 
Was  ever  book,  containing  such  vile  matter, 
So  fairly  bound  ?  O,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace ! 

Nurse.  There  's  no  trust. 

No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men  ;  all  perjur'd. 
All  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers. — 
Ah,  where  's  my  man  ?  give  me  some  aqua  vitas : — 
These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows  make  me  old. 
Shame  come  to  Romeo  ! 

Jul.  Blister'd  be  thy  tongue 

For  such  a  wish !  he  was  not  born  to  shame : 
Upon  his  browshame  is  asham'd  to  sit ; 
For 'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth. 
0,  what  a  beast  was  I  to  chide  at  him  ! 

Nurse.  AVill  you  speak  well  of  him  that  kill'd 
your  cousin  ? 

Jul.  Shall  I  speak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  hus- 
band ? 
Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth  thy 

name. 
When  I,  thy  three-houi-s  wife,  have  mangled  it  ? — 
But,  wherefore,  villain,  didst  thou  kill  my  cousin  ? 
That  villain  cousin  would  have  kill'd  my  husband  : 
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Hack,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native  spring  ; 
Vmir  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe, 
Winch  you,  mistaking,  offer  up  to  py. 
My  husband  lives,  tiiat  Tybalt  would  have  slain; 
And  Tybalt's  dead,  that  would  have  slain  my  hus- 
band : 
All  this  is  comfort:  Wherefore  weep  I  then? 
Some  word  there  was,  worser  than  Tybalt's  death, 
That  murder'd  me  :  I  would  forget  it  fain  ; 
But,  O !  it  presses  to  my  memory, 
Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners'  minds: 
"Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo — banished;" 
That — "  banished,"  that  one  word — "  banished," 
Hath  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts."   Tybalt's  death 
Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there  : 
Or, — if  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship, 
And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs, — 
VNIiy  follow'd  not,  when  she  said — Tybalt 's  dead. 
Thy  father,  or  thy  mother,  nay,  or  both. 
Which  modern  lamentation  might  have  mov'd  ?" 
But,  with  a  rear-ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 
"  liomeo  is  banished," — to  speak  that  word, 
Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 
All  slain,  all  dead  : — "  Romeo  is  banished, — " 
There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound. 
In  that  word'sdeath ;  no  words  can  that  woe  sound. — 
Where  is  my  father,  and  my  mother,  nurse  ? 

A^urse.  Weeping  and  wailingover  Tybalt's  corse : 
Will  you  go  to  them  ?  I  will  bring  you  thither. 

Jut.  Wash  they  his  wounds  with  tears?  mine 
shall  be  spent, 
When  theirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo's  banishment. 
Take  up  those  cords : — Poor  ropes,  you  are  beguil'd. 
Both  you  and  I ;  for  Romeo  is  exil'd  : 
He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  my  bed  ; 
But  I,  a  maid,  die  maiden-widowed. 
Come,  cords ;  come,  nurse ;  I  'II  to  my  wedding  bed ; 
And  death,  not  Romeo,  take  my  maidenhead  ! 

Nurse.  Hie  to  your  chamber :  I  '11  find  Romeo 
To  comfort  you  : — I  wot  well  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night ; 
I'll  to  )iim ;  he  is  liid  at  Laurence'  cell. 

Jul.  O  find  him !  give  this  ring  to  my  true 
knight, 
^ni  bid  him  come  to  take  his  last  farewell. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 
Enter  Friau  Laurence  and  Romeo. 

Pri.  Romeo,  come  forth  :  come  forth,  thou  fear- 
ful man  ; 
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Affliction  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts. 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

Jiom.  Father,  what  news  ?  what  is  the  prince's 
doom  ? 
What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand. 
That  I  yet  know  not  ? 

Eri.  Too  familiar 

Is  my  dear  sou  with  such  sour  company  : 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  prince's  doom. 

Horn.  What  less  than  dooms-day  is  the  princes 
doom  ? 

Fri.  A  gentler  judgment  vanish'd  from  his  lips, 
Not  body's  death,  but  body's  banishment. 

Horn.   Ha !    banishment  ?    be    merciful,    say — 
death : 
For  e.\ile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look. 
Much  more  than  death  :  do  not  say — banishment. 

Eri.  Hence  from  Verona  art  thou  banished  : 
Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

Jiom.  There  is  no  world  without  Verona  walls, 
But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itself. 
Hence-banished  is  banish'd  from  the  world, 
And  world's  e.xile  is  death  : — then  banishment 
Is  death  mis-term'd  :  calling  death — banishment, 
Thou  cutt'st  my  head  off  with  a  golden  a.\e, 
And  smil'st  upon  the  stroke  that  murders  me. 

jFri.  0  deadly  sin  !    O  rude  unthankful  ness! 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death  ;  but  the  kind  prince, 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  rush'd  aside  the  law. 
And  turn'd  that  black  word  death  to  banishment  : 
This  is  dear  mercy,  and  thou  seest  it  not. 

Mom.  'T  is  torture,  and  not  mercy :  heaven  is 
here. 
Where  Juliet  lives  ;  and  every  cat,  and  dog. 
And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing. 
Live  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her. 
But  Romeo  may  not. — More  validity. 
More  honourable  state,  more  courtship  lives 
In  carrion  flies,  than  Romeo :  they  may  seize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand. 
And  steal  inmiortal  blessing  from  her  lips ; 
Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty. 
Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin; 
But  Romeo  may  not ;  he  is  banished  : 
Flies  may  do  this,  when  I  from  this  must  fly ; 
They  are  free  men,  but  I  am  banished. 
And  say'st  thou  yet,  that  exile  is  not  death  ? 
Hadst   thou   no   poison   mix'd,   no   sharp-ground 

knife, 
No  sudden  mean  of  death,  though  ne'er  so  mean. 
But — banished — to  kill  me ;  banished  ? 
O  friar,  the  damned  use  that  word  in  hell ; 
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Howlings  attend  it :  How  hast  thou  the  heart, 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 
A  sin-absolver,  and  my  friend  profess'd. 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word — banishment? 
Fri.  Thou  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  but  speak 

a  word. 
Mom.    0,  thou  wilt  speak  again   of  banish- 
ment. 
Fri.  I  '11  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that 
word  ; 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy. 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banished. 

Rom.  Yet  banished  ? — Hang  up  philosophy  ! 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom  ; 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not,  talk  no  more. 

Fri.  O,  then  I  see  that  madmen  have  no  ears. 
Rom.  How  should  they,  when  that  wise  men 

have  no  eyes  ? 
Fri.  Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  thy  estate. 
Rom.  Thou  canst  not  speak  of  what  thou  dost 
not  feel : 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love, 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murdered, 
Doting  Uke  me,  and  like  me  banished. 
Then  raight'st  thou  speak,  then  might'st  thou  tear 

thy  hair. 
And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now. 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

Fri.    Arise ;  one  knocks ;  good  Romeo,  hide 
thyself.  \Knocking  mithin. 

Rom.  Not  I ;  unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick 
groans, 
Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes. 

[Knocking. 
Fri.  Hark,  how  they  knock  ! — Who 's  there  ? — 
Romeo,  arise ; 
Thou  wilt  be  taken  : — Stay  a  while  : — stand  up  ; 

[Knocking. 
Run  to  my  study  : — By  and  by  : — God's  will, 
What  simpleness  is  this  ? — I  come,  I  come. 

[Knocking. 
Wlio  knocks  so  hard  ?  whence  come  you  ?  what 's 
your  will  ? 
Nurse.  [Withini\  Let  me  come   in,  and   you 
shall  know  my  errand  ; 
[  come  from  lady  Juliet. 

Fri.  Welcome  then. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  0  holy  friar,  O,  tell  me,  holy  friar, 
Where  ia  my  lady's  lord,  where  's  Romeo  ? 


Fri.  There  on  the  ground,  with  his  owd  tears 
made  drunk. 

Nurse.  O,  he  is  even  in  my  mistress'  case. 
Just  in  her  case  1 

Fri.  0  woeful  svmpathy  ! 

Piteous  predicament ! 

Nurse.  Even  so  lies  she, 

Blubbering  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubber- 
ing:— 
Stand  up,  stand  up ;  stand,  an  you  be  a  man  : 
For  Juliet's  sake,  for  her  sake,  rise  and  stand  ; 
Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  0  ? 

Rom.  Nurse ! 

Nurse.  Ah,  sir !  ah,   sir  I — Well,   death  's   the 
end  of  all. 

Rom.  Spak'st  thou  of  Juliet  ?  how  is  it  with 
her  ? 
Doth  she  not  think  me  an  old  murderer. 
Now  I  have  stain'd  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
With  blood  remov'd  but  little  from  her  own  ? 
Where  is  she?  and  how  doth  she?  and  what  sars 
My  conceal'd  lady"  to  our  caucell'd  love  ? 

Nurse.  0,  she  says  nothing,  sir,  but  v,-eeps  and 
weeps  ; 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed  ;  and  then  starts  up, 
And  Tybalt  calls  ;  and  then  on  Romeo  cries. 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

Rom.  As  if  that  name. 

Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun. 
Did  murder  her;  as  that  name's  cursed  hand 
Murder'd  her  kinsman. — 0  tell  me,  friar,  tell  me, 
In  what  nle  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge  ?  tell  me,  that  I  may  sack 
The  hateful  mansion.  [Drawing  his  sword 

Fri.  Hold  thy  desperate  hand  : 

Art  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  cries  out,  thou  ait ; 
Thy  tears  are  womanish  ;  thy  wild  acts  denote 
The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast : 
Unseemly  woman,  in  a  seeming  man  ! 
Or  ill-beseeming  beast,  in  seeming  both  ! 
Thou  hast  amaz'd  me :  by  my  holy  order, 
I  thought  thy  disposition  better  temper'd. 
Hast  thou  slain  Tybalt?  wilt  thou  slay  thyself? 
And  slay  thy  lady  that  in  thy  life  lives. 
By  doing  damned  hate  upon  thyself  ? 
Why  rail'st   thou  on   thy  birth,  the  heaven,  and 

earth  ? 
Since  birth,  and  heaven,  and   earth,  all   three  do 

meet 
In  thee  at  once ;  which  thou  at  once  would'st  lose. 
Fie,  fie  !  thou  sham'st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wif 
Which,  like  an  usurer,  abound'st  in  all, 
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And  usest  none  in  that  true  use  indeed 

Which  should   bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  tliy 

wit. 
Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  of  \va.\, 
Digressing  from  the  valour  of  a  man  : 
Thy  dear  love,  sworn,  but  hollow  perjury. 
Killing   that   love    which     thou    hast    vow'd    to 

cherish  : 
Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love, 
Mis-shapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both, 
Like  powder  in  a  skilless  soldier's  flask, 
Is  set  on  fire  by  thine  own  ignorance. 
And  thou  dismeraber'd  with  thine  own  defence. 
What,  rouse  thee,  man  !  thy  Juliet  is  alive. 
For  whoso  dear  sake  thou  wast  but  lately  dead ; 
There  art  thou  happy  :  Tybalt  would  kill  thee. 
But  thou  slew'st  Tybalt ;  there  art  thou  happy  too : 
The    law,    that    tlireaten'd    death,    becomes    thy 

friend. 
And  turns  it  to  exile ;  there  art  thou  happy  : 
A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back ; 
Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array. 
But,  like  a  misbehav'd  and  sullen  wench. 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love  : 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable. 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  decreed. 
Ascend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her  ; 
But,  look,  thou  stay  not  till  the  watch  be  set. 
For  then  thou  canst  not  pass  to  Mantua ; 
Where  thou  shalt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends. 
Beg  pardon  of  the  prince,  and  call  thee  back 
With  twenty  hundred  thousand  times  more  joy 
Than  thou  went'st  fortli  in  lamentation. — 
Go  before,  nurse  :  commend  me  to  thy  lady; 
And  bid  her  hasten  all  the  house  to  bed, 
Which  heavy  sorrow  makes  them  apt  unto : 
Romeo  is  coming. 

Jfurse.  0  Lord,  I  could  have  staid  here  all  the 

night. 
To  hear  good  counsel :  0,  what  learning  is  ! — 
My  lord,  I  'il  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

Horn.  Do  so,  and  bid  my  sweet  prepare  to 

chide. 
^arse.  Here,  sir,  a  ring  she  bid  me  give  you, 

sir  : 
Hie  you,  make  haste,  for  it  grows  very  late. 

[JSxit  Nurse. 
Bom.  llow  well  my  comfort  is  reviv'd  by  this! 
Fri.  Go  hence:  Good  night;  and  here  stands 

all  your  state ; — 
Either  be  gone  before  the  watch  be  set, 
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Or  by  the  break  of  day  disguis'd  from  henco  : 
Sojourn  in  Mantua;  I  'II  find  out  your  man. 
And  he  shall  signify  from  time  to  time 
Every  good  hap  to  you,  that  chances  here : 
Give  me  thy  hand ;  't  is  late:  fare\vell ;  good 
night. 
Horn.  But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me. 
It  were  a  grief,  so  biief  to  part  witli  thee  : 
Farewell.  [£xeu>il, 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Eoom  in  Capidet's  Jlouse. 
Enter  Catulet,  Lady  Capulet,  and  Paris. 

Cap.  Things  Iiave  fallen  out,  sir,  so  unluckily, 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter: 
Look  you,  she  lov'd  her  kinsman  Tybalt  dearly. 
And  so  did  I : — Well,  we  were  born  to  die. — 
'T  is  very  late,  she  '11  not  come  down  to-night : 
I  promise  you,  but  for  your  company, 
I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago. 

Par.  These  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  woo  : 
Madam,   good    night  :    commend    me   to   your 
daughter. 

La.  Cap.  I  will,  and  know  her  mind  early  to- 
rn onow  ; 
To-night  she's  mew'd  up  to  her  hea\nness. 

Caj).  Sir  Paris,  I  will  make  a  desperate  tender 
Of  my  child's  love :  I  think,  she  will  be  rul'd 
In  all  respects  by  me;  nay  more,  I  doubt  it  not. 
V/ife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed ; 
Acquaint  her  here  of  ray  son  Paris'  love ; 
And  bid  her,  mark  you  me,  on  Wednesday  ne.xt — 
But,  soft :  What  day  is  this  ? 

Par.  Monday,  my  lord. 

Cap.  Monday  ?  ha  !  ha  !     Well,  Wednesday  k 
too  soon, 
0'  Thursday  let  it  be  ; — o'  Thursday,  tell  her. 
She  shall  be  marrieil  to  this  noble  earl : — 
Will  you  be  ready  ?  do  you  like  this  haste  ? 
We  '11  keep  no  great  ado  ;^a  friend,  or  two : — 
For  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  slain  so  late, 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelessly. 
Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  revel  much  : 
Therefore  we  'II  have  some  half  a  dozen  friends. 
And  there  an  end.     But  what  say  you  to  Thurs- 
day? 

Par.  My  lord,  I  would  that  Thursday  were  to- 
morrow. 

Cap.  Well,  get  you  gone  : — 0'  Thursday  be  it 
then : — 
Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go  to  bed. 
Prepare  her,  wife,  against  this  wedding-day  — 
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Farewell,  my  lord. — Light  to  my  chamber,  ho  ! 

Afore  me,  it  is  so  very  late,  that  we 

May  call  it  early  by-and-by  : — Good  night. 

[Exeunt. 

SGEKE  v.— Juliet's  Chamber.^ 
Enter  Romjeo  and  Juuet. 

Jful.    "Wilt  thou  be  gone?  it  is  not  yet  near 
day  : 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear  ; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree :" 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Horn.  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn, 
No  nightingale :  look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east : 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops  ; 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

Jul.  Yon  light  is  not  day-light,  I  know  it,  I : 
It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales, 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua : 
Therefore  stay  yet,  thou  need'st  not  to  be  gone. 

Horn.  Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death ; 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
I  'U  say,  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'T  is  but  the  pale  refle.x  of  Cynthia's  brow  ; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vaulty  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads : 
I  have  more  care  to  stay,  tlian  will  to  go  ; — 
Come,  death,  and  welcome  !  Juliet  Avills  it  so. — 
How  is  't,  my  soul  ?  let 's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

Jul.  It  is,  it  is,  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away ; 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 
Straining  harsh  discords,  and  unpleasing  sharps. 
Some  say,  the  lark  makes  sweet  division  ; 
This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  us  : 
Some  say,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes  ; 
0,  now  I  would  they  had  chang'd  voices  too ! 
Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray, 
Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the  day.^ 
O,  now  be  gone ;  more  light  and  hght  it  grows. 

Horn.  More  light  and  light  ? — more  dark  and 
dark  our  woes. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Madam ! 
Jul.  Nurse  ? 

Nurse.  Your  lady  mother  's  coming  to  your 
chamber : 


The  day  is  broke ;  be  wary,  look  about. 

[Exit  Nurse. 

Jul.  Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out. 

Rom.  Farewell,  farewell !  one  kiss,  and  I  '11  de- 
scend. [RoM.  descends. 

Jul.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?  my  love  !  my  lord  ! 
my  friend  ! 
I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  i'  the  hour, 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days : 
O !  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  years, 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo. 

Rom.  Farewell  1  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Jul.  O,  think'st  thou,  we  shall  ever  meet  again  ? 

Rom.  I  doubt  it  not ;  and  all  these  woes  shall 
serve 
For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come. 

Jul.  0  God  !  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul ; 
Methinks,  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  so  low. 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb  : 
Either  my  eyesight  fails,  or  thou  look'st  pale. 

Rom.  And  trust  me,  love,  in  my  eye  so  do  you  : 
Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood.     Adieu  !  adieu  1 

[Exit  RoM. 

Jul.  0  fortune,  fortune  !  all  men  call  thee  fickle 
If  thou  art  fickle,  what  dost  thou  with  him 
That  is  renown'd  for  faith  ?     Be  fickle,  fortune ; 
For  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long. 
But  send  him  back. 

La.  Cap.  [  Within.'\  Ho,  daughter  !  are  you  up  ? 

Jul.  Who  is 't  that  calls  ?  is  it  my  lady  mother  ? 
Is  she  not  down  so  late,  or  up  so  early  ? 
What  unaccustom'd  cause  procures  her  hither  ? 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  Juliet  ? 
Jul.  Madam,  I  am  not  well. 

La.  Cap.  Evermore  weeping  for  your  cousin's 
death  ? 
What,  wit  thou  wash  him  from  his  grave  with 

tears  ? 
An  if  thou  could'st,  thou  could'at  not  make  him 

live  ; 
Therefore,  have  done:  Some  grief-  shows  much  of 

love  ; 
But  much  of  grief  shows  still  some  want  of  wit. 
Jul.  Yet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feeling  loss. 
La.  Cap.  So  shall  you  leel  tba  loss,  but  do! 
the  friend 
Which  you  weep  for. 

Jul.  Feeling  so  the  loss, 

I  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep-the  friend. 
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La.  Cap.  Well,  girl,  thou  weep'st  not  so  much 
for  his  death. 
As  that  the  villain  lives  which  slaughter'd  him. 
Jul.  What  villain,  madam  ? 
La.  Cap.  That  same  villain,  Romeo. 

Jul.  Vill.iin  and  ho  are  many  miles  asunder. 
God  pardon  him  !     I  do,  wilh  ail  my  heart ; 
And  yet  no  man,  like  he,  doth  grieve  ray  heart. 
La.  Cap.  Tliat  is,  because  the  traitor  murderer 

lives. 
Jul.  Ay,  madam,  from  the  reach  of  these  my 
hands. 
'Would,  none  but  I  might  venge  my  cousin's 
death  ! 
La.  Cap.  We  mil  have  vengeance  for  it,  fear 
thou  not : 
Then  weep  no  more.  I  'II  send  to  one  in  Mantua, — 
Wliere  that  same  banish'd  runagate  doth  live, — 
That  shall  bestow  on  him  so  sure  a  draught. 
That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tybalt  company  : 
And  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  be  satisfied. 
Jul.  Indeed,  I  never  shall  be  satisfied 
Wilh  Romeo,  till  I  behold  him — dead — 
Is  my  poor  heart  so  for  a  kinsman  ve.x'd  : — 
Madam,  if  you  could  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  I  would  temper  it ; 
That  Romeo  should,  upon  receipt  thereof. 
Soon  sleep  in  quiet. — 0,  how  my  heart  abhors 
To  hear  him  nam'd, — and  cannot  come  to  him, — 
To  wreak  the  love  I  bore  my  cousin  Tybalt 
Upon  his  body  that  hath  slaughter'd  him  ! 

La.  Cap.  Find  thou  the  means,  and  I  'II  find 
such  a  man. 
But  now  I  'II  tell  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl. 

Jul.    And  joy  comes  well  in  such   a  needful 
time : 
What  are  they,  I  beseech  your  ladyship  ? 

La,  Cap.  Well,  well,  thou  hast  a  careful  father, 
child  ; 
One,  who,  to  put  thee  from  tliy  heaviness, 
Eath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  J03', 
That  thou  expect'st  not,  nor  I  look'd  not  for. 
Jul.  Madam,  in  happy  time,  what  day  is  that  ? 
La.  Cap.  Marry,  my  child,  early  next  Thursday 
mom. 
The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman, 
Tlie  county  Paris,  at  Saint  Peter's  church. 
Shall  happily  make  thee  there  a  joyful  bride. 
Jul.  Now,  by  Saint  Peter's  church,  and  Peter 
too. 
He  shall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  haste ;  that  I  must  wed 
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Ere  he,  that  should  be  husband,  comes  to  woo. 
I  pray  you,  tell  my  lord  and  father,  madam, 
I  will  not  marry  yet  !  and,  when  I  do,  I  swear, 
It  shall  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate, 
Rather  than  Paris  ;— These  are  news  indeed  ! 
La.  Cap.  Here  comes  your  father  ;  tell  him  sc 
yourself. 
And  see  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 

Enter  Capulet  and  NcitSE. 

Cap.  Vv'hen  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizzle 
dew ; 
But  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  son, 
It  rains  downright. — 

How  now  ?  a  conduit,  girl  ?  what,  still  in  tears  ? 
Evermore  showering  ?     In  one  little  body 
Thou  counterfeit'st  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind : 
For  still  thy  eyes,  wliich  I  may  call  the  sea, 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears  ;  the  bark  thy  body  is. 
Sailing  in  this  salt  flood  ;  the  winds,  thy  sighs  ; 
Who,  —  raging  with    thy  tears,  and    they   with 

them, — 
Without  a  sudden  calm,  will  overset 
Thy  tempest-tossed  body. — How  now,  wife  ? 
Have  you  deliver'd  to  her  our  decree  ? 

La.  Cap.  Ay,  sir;  but  she  will  none,  she  give 
you  thanks. 
I  would,  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave ! 
Cap.  Soft,  take  me  with  you,  take  me  wilh  yon. 
wife. 
How  !  will  she  none  ?  doth  she  not  give  us  thanks  I 
Is  she  not  proud  ?  doth  she  not  count  her  bless'd, 
Unworthy  as  she  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  1 
Jul.  Not  proud,  you  have ;  bnt  thankful,  that 
you  have : 
Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate  ; 
But  tliankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 
Cap.  How  now  !  how  now,  chop-logic  !   What 
is  this  ? 
Proud, — and,  I  thank  you, — and,  I  tliank  you 

not ; — 
And  yet  not  proud  ; — Mistress  minion,  you, 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds. 
But  settle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday  next. 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  church. 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green-sickness  carrion  1  out,  you  baggage 
You  tallow  face ! 

La.  Cap.  Fie,  fie !  what,  are  you  mad 

Jul.  Good  father,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees, 
Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  speak  a  word. 
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Cap.  Hang  ihee,  young'  baggage !  disobedient 
wretch  ! 
I  tell  thee  what, — get  thee  to  church  o'  Thursday, 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  fece  : 
Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  answer  me  ; 
My   fingers   itch. — Wife,    we  scarce   thought   us 

bless'd, 
That  God  had  sent  us  but  this  only  child  ; 
But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much, 
And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  having  her : 
Out  on  her,  hilding! 

Nurse.  God  in  heaven  bless  her  ! — 

You  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  so. 

Cap.  And  why,  my  lady  wisdom  ?  hold  your 
tongue, 
Good  prudence  ;  smatter  with  your  gossips,  go. 

Nurse,  I  speak  no  treason. 

Cap.  O,  God  ye  good  den  ! 

Nurse.  May  not  one  speak  ? 

Cap.  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool  ! 

Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl. 
For  here  we  need  it  not. 

La.  Cap.  You  are  too  hot. 

Cap.  God's  bread !  it  makes  me  wad :  Day, 
night,  late,  early, 
At  home,  abroad,  alone,  in  company. 
Waking,  or  sleeping,  still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd  :  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  princely  parentage, 
Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  train'd, 
StufTd  (as  they  say,)  with  honourable  parts, 
Proportion'd  as  one's  heart  could  wish  a  man, — 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender. 
To  answer — "  I  '11  not  wed, — I  cannot  love, 
I  am  too  young, — I  pray  you,  pardon  me  ;" — 
But,  an  you  will  not  wed,  I  '11  pardon  you  : 
Graze  where  you  will,  you  shall  not  house  with 

me; 
Look  to  't,  think  on  't,  I  do  not  use  to  jest. 
Thursday  is  near ;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advise : 
An  you  be  mine,  I  '11  give  you  to  my  friend  ; 
An  y6u  be  not,  hang,  beg,  starve,  die  i'  the  streets. 
For,  by  my  soal,  I  '11  ne'er  acknowledge  thee, 
Nor  what  is  mine  shall  never  do  thee  good  : 
Trust  to  't,  bethink  you,  I  '11  not  be  forsworn.  \_Exit. 

Jul.  Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds. 
That  bees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief  I 
0,  sweet  my  mother,  cast  me  not  away  ! 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week ; 


Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed 
In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies. 

La.  Cap.  Talk  not  to  me,  for  I  '11  not  speak  a 
word  ; 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  done  with  thee.  \^Exit. 
Jul.  O  God  ! — 0  nurse  !  how  shall  this  be  pre- 
vented ? 
My  husband  is  on  earth,  my  faith  in  heaven  ; 
How  shall  that  faith  return  again  to  earth. 
Unless  that  husband  send  it  me  from  heaven 
By  leaving  earth  ? — Comfort  me,  counsel  me. — 
Alack,  alack,  that  heaven  should  practise  strata- 
gems 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself! — 
What  say'st  thou  ?  hast  thou  not  a  word  of  joy  ? 
Some  comfort,  nurse. 

Nurse.  'Faith,  here  't  is  :  Romeo 

Is  banished  ;  and  all  the  world  to  nothing. 
That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you ; 
Or,  if  he  do,  it  needs  must  be  by  stealth. 
Then,  since  the  case  so  stands  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  best  you  married  with  the  county. 
O,  he  's  a  lovely  gentleman  ! 
Romeo  's  a  dishclout  to  him  ;  an  eagle,  madam. 
Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye. 
As  Paris  hath.     Beshrew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  are  happy  in  this  second  match, 
For  it  excels  your  first :  or  if  it  did  not. 
Your  first  is  dead  ;  or  't  were  as  good  he  were. 
As  living  here  and  you  no  use  of  him. 

Jul.  Speakest  thou  from  thy  heart  ? 

Nurse.  From  my  soul  too  ; 

Or  else  beshrew  them  both. 

Jul.  Amen ! 

Nurse.  To  what? 

Jul.  Well,  thou  hast  comforted  me  marvellous 
much. 
Go  in ;  and  tell  my  lady  I  am  gone. 
Having  displeas'd  my  father,  to  Laurence'  cell. 
To  make  confession,  and  to  be  absolv'd. 

Nurse.  Marr}',  I  will ;  and  this  is  wisely  done. 

[Exit. 

Jul.  Ancient  damnation  I  0  most  wicked  fiend 
Is  it  more  sin — to  wish  me  thus  forsworn, 
Or  to  dispraise  my  lord  with  that  same  tongue 
Which  she  hath  prais'd  him  with  above  compart- 
So  many  thousand  times  ? — Go,  counsellor  ; 
Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  shall  be  twain. — 
I  '11  to  the  friar,  to  know  his  remedy  ; 
If  all  else  fail,  myself  have  power  to  die.       [ETtt 
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SCENE  I. — Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 
Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Paris. 

Fri.  On  Thursday,  sir  ?  the  time  is  very  short. 

Par.  My  father  Capulet  will  have  it  so  ; 
And  I  am  nothing  slow,  to  slack  his  haste. 

Fri.  You  say,  you   do  not  know  the  lady's 
mind; 
Uneven  is  the  course,  I  like  it  not. 

Par.  Immoderately  she  weeps  for  Tybalt's  death, 
And  therefore  have  I  little  talk'd  of  love ; 
For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears. 
Now,  sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous. 
That  she  doth  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sway. 
And,  in  his  wisdom,  hastes  our  marri.ige, 
To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears  ; 
Wliieh,  too  much  minded  by  herself  alone, 
May  be  put  from  her  by  society  : 
Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste. 

Fri.  I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be 
slow'd.  [^Aside. 

Look,  sir,  liere  comes  the  lady  towards  my  cell. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Par.  Happily  met,  my  lady,  and  my  wife ! 
Jul.  That  may  be,  sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wife. 
Par.  That  may  be,  must  be,  love,  on  Thursday 

next 
Jul.  What  must  be  shall  be. 
Fri.  That  's  a  certain  text. 

Par.  Come  you  to  make  confession   to   this 

father? 
Jul.  To  answer  that,  were  to  confess  to  you. 
Par.  Do  not  deny  to  him,  that  you  love  me. 
Jul.  I  will  confess  to  you,  that  I  love  him. 
Par.  So  will  you,  I  am  sure,  that  you  love  me. 
Jul.  If  I  do  so,  it  will  be  of  more  price, 
Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face. 
Par.  Poor  soul,  thy  face  is  much   abus'd  with 

tears. 
Jul.  The  tears  have  got  small  victory  by  that; 
For  it  was  bad  enough,  before  their  spite. 
Par.  Thou  wrong'st  it,  more  than  tears,  with 
that  report. 
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Jul.  That  is  no  slander,  sir,  that  is  a  truth  : 
And  what  I  spake,  I  spake  it  to  my  face. 

Par.  Thy  face  is  mine,  and  thou  hast  slander'd 
it. 

Jul.  It  may  be  so,  for  it  is  not  mine  own. — 
Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father,  now ; 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mass  ? 

Fri.  My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter 
now : — 
My  lord,  we  must  entreat  the  time  alone. 

Par.  God  shield,  I  should  disturb  devotion ! — 
Juliet,  on  Thursday  early  will  I  rouse  you : 
Till  then,  adieu !  and  keep  this  holy  kiss. 

[^Exit  Par 

Jul.  O,  shut  the  door!  and  when  thou  hast  dom 
so. 
Come  weep  with  me  :  Past  hope,  past  cure,  pas! 
help! 

Fri.  Ah,  Juliet,  I  alre.idy  know  thy  grief; 
It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits  : 
I  hear  thou  must,  and  nothing  must  prorogue  it, 
On  Thursday  next  be  married  to  this  county. 

Jul.  Tell  me  not,  friar,  that  thou  hear'st  of  this 
Unless  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it : 
If,  in  thy  wisdom,  thou  canst  give  no  help. 
Do  thou  but  call  my  resolution  wise, 
And  with  this  knife  I  '11  help  it  presently. 
God  join'd  my  heart  and  Romeo's,  thou  our  hands 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seal'd. 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed. 
Or  my  tiue  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both  : 
Therefore,  out  of  thy  long-experienc'd  time, 
Give  me  some  present  counsel ;  or,  behold, 
'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me,  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire ;  arbitrating  that 
Which  the  commission  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  bring. 
Be  not  so  long  to  speak ;  I  long  to  die. 
If  what  thou  speak'st  speak  not  of  remedy. 

Fi-i.  Hold,  daughter;  I  do  spy  a  kind  of  hojio 
Which  craves  as  desperate  an  execution 
As  that  is  desperate  which  we  would  prevent 
If,  rather  th,an  to  marry  county  Paris, 
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Thou  hast  the  strength  of  will  to  slay  thyself; 
Tlien  is  it  likely,  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  shame, 
That  cop'st  with  death  himself  to  'scape  from  it ; 
And,  if  thou  dar'st,  I  '11  give  thee  remedy. 

Jul.  O,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower ; 
Or  walk  in  thievish  ways ;  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  serpents  are;  chain  me  with  roaring  bears ; 
Or  shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
O'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones, 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  sculls  ; 
Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave. 
And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud  ; 
Things  that,  to   hear  them   told,  have   made  me 

tremble ; 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt. 
To  live  an  unstain'd  wife  to  my  sweet  love. 
Fri.  Hold,  then  ;  go  home,  be  merry,  give  con- 
sent 
To  marry  Paris :  W^ednesday  is  to-morrow  ; 
To-morrow  night  look  that  thou  lie  alone. 
Let  not  thy  nurse  lie  with  thee  in  thy  chamber : 
Take  thou  this  phial,  being  then  in  bed, 
And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  ofi': 
When,  presently,  through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour,  which  shall  seize 
Each  vital  spirit ;  for  no  pulse  shall  keep 
riis  natural  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat : 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  testify  thou  liv'st ; 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  checks  shall  fade 
To  paly  ashes;  thy  eyes'  windows  fall. 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life  ; 
Each  part,  depriv'd  of  supple  government. 
Shall  still',  and  stark,  and  cold,  appear  like  death: 
And  in  this  borrow'd  likeness  of  shrunk  death 
Thou  shalt  remain  full  two  and  forty  hours. 
And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep. 
Now  when  the  bridecrroom  in  the  mornin<r  comes 
To  rouse  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  art  thou  dead : 
Then  (as  the  manner  of  our  country  is,) 
In  thy  best  robes  uncover'd  on  the  bier, 
Thou  shalt  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  vault. 
Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie. 
In  the  mean  time,  against  thou  shalt  awake. 
Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift ; 
And  hither  shall  he  come  ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  watch  thy  waking,  and  that  very  night 
Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua. 
And  this  shall  free  thee  from  this  present  shame ; 
If  no  unconstant  toy,  nor  womanish  fear, 
Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it. 


Jvl.  Give  me,  0  give  me!  tell  me  not  of  fear. 
Fri.  Hold ;  get  you  gone,  be  strong  aud  pros- 
perous 
In  this  resolve :  I  '11  send  a  friar  with  speed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 

Jul.    Love,  give  me  strength !    and  strength 
shall  help  afford. 
Farewell,  dear  father  !  \_Exeunt 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Capulet's  House. 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  Nurse,  and 
Servant.  , 

Ccq).  So  many  guests  invite  as  liere  are  writ. — 

[Exit  Serv. 
Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. 

2nd  Serv.  You  shall  h.ave  none  ill,  sir;  for  I'll 
try  if  they  can  lick  their  fingers. 

Cap.  How  canst  thou  try  them  so  ? 

2nd  Serv,  Marry,  sir,  't  is  an  ill  cook  that  can- 
not lick  his  own  fingers  :  therefore  ho,  that  can- 
not lick  his  fingers,  goes  not  with  me. 

Cap.  Go,  begone.-—  [Exit  Serv 

We  shall  be  much  unfurnish'd  for  this  time. — 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  friar  Laurence  ? 

Nurse.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Cap.  Well,  he  may  chance  to  do  some  good  on 
her : 
A  peevish  self-will'd  harlotry  it  is. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Nurse.  See,  where  she  comes  from  shrift  with 

merry  look. 
Cap.  How  now,  my  headstrong  3  where  have 

you  been  gadding? 
Jul.  Where  I  have  learn'd  me  to  repent  the  sin 
Of  disobedient  opposition 
To  you,  and  your  behests  ;  and  am  enjoin'd 
By  holy  Laurence  to  fall  prostrate  here, 
And  beg  your  pardon  : — Pardon,  I  beseech  you  ! 
Henceforward  I  am  ever  rul'd  by  you. 

Cap.  Send  for  the  county  ;  go  tell  him  of  this  • 
I  '11  h.ave  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 
Jul.    I  met    the   youthful    lord    at    Laurence 
cell ; — 
And  gave  him  what  becomed  love  I  might, 
Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty. 

Cap.  Why,  I   am   glad  on  't ;  this   is   well,— 
stand  up  : 
This  is  as  't  should  be. — Let  me  see  the  county  : 
Ay,  marry,  go,  I  say,  and  fetch  him  hither. — • 
Now,  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  friar, 
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All  our  whole  ^ity  is  much  bound  to  him. 

Jul.  Nurse,  will  you  go  with  ino  into  uiy  closet, 
To  help  me  sort  such  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnish  me  to-morrow  ? 

La.  Cop.  No,  not  till  Thursday  ;  there  is  time 
enough. 

Cap.  Go,  nurse,  go  wiili  her: — we  '11  to  church 
to-morrow.      [L'xeunt  Jul.  and  Norse. 

La.  Cap.  Wc  shall  be  short  in  our  provision; 
T  is  now  near  night. 

Cap.  Tush  !  I  will  stir  about, 

And  all  things  shall  be  well,  I  warrant  thee,  wife : 
Go  thou  to  Juliet,  help  to  deck  up  her ; 
I  '11  not  to  bed  to-night; — let  me  alone ; 
I  '11  play  the  housewife  for  this   once. — What, 

ho!— 
They  are  all  forth  :  Well,  I  will  walk  myself 
To  county  Paris,  to  prepare  him  up 
Against  to-morrow  :  my  heart  is  wond'rous  light, 
Since  this  same  wayward  girl  is  so  reclaim'd. 

[Uxeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Juliet's  Clwmber. 
Enter  Juliet  and  Ncrse. 

Jul.  Ay,  those  attires  are  best : — But,  gentle 
nurse, 
I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  myself  to-night ; 
For  I  have  need  of  many  orisons 
To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state. 
Which,  well  thou  know'st,  is  cross  and  full  of  sin. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  What,  are  you  busy,  bo  ?     Need  you 

my  help  ? 
Jul.  Xo,  madam  ;  we  have  cull'd  such  neces- 
saries 
As  are  behoveful  for  our  state  to-morrow  : 
So  please  you,  let  me  now  be  left  alone. 
And  let  the  nurse  this  night  sit  up  with  you  ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  have  your  hands  full  all, 
In  this  so  sudden  business. 

La.  Cap.  Good  night ! 

Get  thee  to  beu,  and  rest ;  for  thou  hast  need. 

[Exeunt  La.  Cap.  and  Nurse. 
J>d.   Farewell ! — God  knows,  when   we  shall 
meet  again. 
I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins, 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life  : 
I  'II  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me ; — 
Nui-se !— What  should  she  do  here  \ 
My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone. — 
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Come,  phial. — 

What  if  this  mi.\ture  do  not  work  at  all  ? 

Shall  I  be  married  then  to-morrow  morning  ? 

No,  no; — this  shall  forbid  it: — lie  thou  Ihero. — 
[Laying  dou'n  a  daijr/ir 
What  if  it  be  a  poison,  which  the  fiiar 
Subtly  hath  rainister'd  to  have  nie  dead  ; 
Lest  in  this  marriage  he  should  be  dishonour'd, 
Because  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo  ? 
I  fear,  it  is :  and  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not, 
For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  m:;n  : 
I  will  not  entertain  so  bad  a  thouglit. — 
How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 
Come  to  redeem  me  ?  there  's  a  fearful  i"Kjint ! 
Shall  I  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  vault. 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathoj; 

in. 
And  there  die  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes  ? 
Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like, 
The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night, 
Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place, — • 
As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle. 
Where,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bonoe 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  pack'd  ; 
Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth, 
Lies  fest'ring  in  his  shroud ;  where,  as  they  say. 
At  some  hours  in  the  night  spirits  resort; — 
Alack,  alack  !  is  it  not  like,  that  I, 
So  early  waking, — what  with  loathsome  smell.s ; 
And  shrieks  like  mandrakes'  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad  ; — 
0  !  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught. 
Environed  with  all  these  hideous  fears  ? 
And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers'  joints  ? 
And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud  ' 
And,   in   this   rage,   with   .some  great   kinsman  s 

hone. 
As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains  ? 
O,  look !  methinks,  I  see  my  cousin's  ghost 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point : — Stay,  Tybalt,  stay  ! — 
Romeo,  I  come  !  this  do  I  drink  to  thee. 

[She  throtas  herself  on,  the  Bed 

SCENE  IV.— Capulet's  Hall. 
Enter  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 

La.  Cap.  Hold,  take  these  keys,  and  fetch  moro 

spices,  nurse. 
Nurse.  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the 
pastry. 
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Enter  Capitlet. 

C-ap.  Come,  stir,  stir,  stir  !  tlie  second  cock  hath 
crow'd, 
The  curfeu  bell  hath  rung,  't  is  three  o'clock : — 
Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica : 
Spare  not  for  cost. 

Nurse.  Go,  go,  you  cot-quean,  go. 

Get  you  to  bed ;  'faith,  you  '11  be  sick  to-morrow 
For  this  nisiht's  watching. 

Cap.  No,  not  a  whit :  What  1  I  have  watch'd 
ere  now 
All  night  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick. 
La.  Cap.  Ay,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in 
your  time ;" 
But  I  will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now. 

[Exeunt  La.  Cap.  and  Nurse. 
Cap.  A  jealous-hood,  a  jealous-hood  ! — Now, 
fellow. 
What 's  there  ? 

Enter  Servants,  with  Spits,  Logs,  and  Baskets. 

\st  Serv.  Things  for  the  cook,  sir  ;  but  I  know 

not  what. 
Cap.  Make  haste,  make  haste.  [Exit  1st  Serv.] — 
Sirrah,  fetch  drier  logs  ; 
Call  Peter,  he  will  show  thee  where  they  are. 
'i.nd  Serv.  I  have  a  head,  sir,  that  will  find  out 
logs, 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter.       [Exit. 
Cap.  'Mass,  and  well  said  :   A  merry  whore- 
son !  ha, 
Thou  shall  be  logger-head. — Good  foilh,  't  is  day  : 
The  county  will  be  here  with  music  straiglit, 

[Music  within. 
For  so  he  said  he  would.     I  hear  him  near : — 
Nurse  ! — "Wife  ! — what,  ho  ! — what,  nurse,  I  say  ! 

Enter  Nurse. 

Go,  waken  Juliet,  go,  and  trim  her  up ; 
I  '11  go  and  chat  with  Paris  : — Hie,  make  haste, 
Make  haste  1  the  bridegroom  he  is  come  already  : 
Make  haste,  I  say  1  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Juliet's  Chamber;  JiiWet  on  the  Bed. 

Enter  Nukse. 

Nurse.  Mistress  ! — what,  mistress  ! — Juliet ! — 
fast,  I  warrant  her,  she : — 
Why,  lamb ! — why,  lady  ! — fie,  you  slug-a-bed  ! — 
Why,  love,  I  sav  ! — madam  !  swoet-heart ! — why, 
bride ! — 


What,  not  a  word  ? — you  take  your  pennyworths 

now  : 
Sleep  for  a  week  ;  for  the  next  night,  I  warrant, 
The  county  Paris  hath  set  up  his  rest, 
That  vou  shall  rest  but  little. — God  foronve  me. 
(Marry,  and  amen  !)  how  sound  is  she  asleep  ! 
I  needs  must  wake  her : — Madam,  madam,  madam 
Ay,  let  the  county  take  you  in  your  bed ; 
He  '11  fright  you  up,  i'  faith. — Will  it  not  be  ? 
What,   drest !    and  in  your  clothes  !    and   down 

again ! 
I  must  needs  wake  you  :  Lady  !  lady  !  lady  ! 
Alas  !  alas  ! — Help  !  help  !  my  lady  's  dead  ! — 
O,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  born  ! — 
Some  aqua-vitte,  ho  ! — my  lord  1  my  lady  ! 

Enter  Lady  Capclet. 

La.  Cap.  Yv'hat  noise  is  here  ? 

Nurse.  O  laraeuiable  day  ! 

La.  Cap.  What  is  the  matter? 

Nurse.  Look,  look  !   O  heavy  day 

La.  Cap.  O  me,  O  me  ! — my  child,  my  only  life, 
Pievive,  look  up,  or  I  will  die  with  thee ! — 
Ilelp,  help  I^call  help. 

Enter  Capulet. 

Cap.  For  shame,  bring  Juliet  forth  ;  her  lord 

is  come. 
Nurse.  She  's  dead,  deceas'd,  she  's  dead ;  alack 

the  day  ! 
La.   Cap.    Alack  the  day  1    she  's  dead,  she  's 

dead,  she 's  dead. 
Cap.  Ha  !  let  me  see  her  : — Out,  alas !  she  's 
cold ; 
Her  blood  is  settled,  and  her  joints  are  stiff; 
Life  and  these  lips  have  long  been  separated  * 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  tlie  field. 
Accursed  time  !  unfortunate  old  man  ! 
Nurse.  O  lamentable  day  ! 
La.  Cap.  0  woful  time  I 

Cap.  Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make 
me  wail, 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

Enter  Friak  Laurence  and  Paris,  tcith 
Musicians. 

Fri.  Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  ch\irch  '. 
Caj).  Ready  to  go,  but  never  to  return 
O  son,  the  night  before  thy  wedding  day 
Hath  death  lain  with  thy  bride  • — See,  there  she 
lies, 
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Flower  as  she  was,  deflowered  by  Lira. 
Death  is  my  son-iii-l.iw,  death  is  my  heir  ; 
My  daiiglitcr  lie  hath  wedded!     I  will  die, 
And  leave  him  all ;  life  leaving,  all  is  death's. 
Par.  Have  I  thought  long  to  see  this  morning's 
face. 
And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this  ? 

La.  Cap.  Accui-s'd,  imliappv,  v.-retched,  hateful 
day  ! 
Most  miserable  hour,  that  e'er  time  saw 
In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage  ! 
But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child. 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in. 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch 'd  it  from  my  sight. 

Nurse.  0  woe  !  O  woful,  woful,  woful  day  1 
Most  lamentable  day  !  most  woful  daj-. 
That  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold  ! 
O  day  I  0  day  !  O  day  !  0  hateful  day  ! 
Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this : 
O  woful  day,  O  woful  day  I 

Far.  Beguil'd,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  slain  ! 
Most  detestable  death,  by  thee  beguil'd. 
By  cruel,  cruel  thee  quite  overthrown  ! — 
0  love !  0  life  ! — not  life,  but  love  in  death  ! 
Cap.    Despis'd,    distressed,    bated,    martyr'd, 
kill'd  !— 
Uncomfortable  time  1  why  cam'st  thou  iiuw 
To  murder,  murder  our  solemnity  ? — 
0  child  1  O  child  ! — my  soul,  and  not  mv  child  ! — 
Dead    art    thou,    dead!  —  alack!    my    child    is 

dead ; 
And,  with  my  child,  my  joys  are  buried  ! 

Fri.    Peace,  ho,  for  shame !    confusion's   cure 
lives  not 
In  these  confusions.     Heaven  and  yourself 
Had  part  in  this  feir  maid  ;  now  heaven  hath  all. 
And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid  : 
Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death  ; 
But  heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life. 
The  most  you  sought  was — her  promotion  ; 
For  't  was  your  heaven,  she  should  be  advanc'd  : 
And  weep  ye  now,  seeing  she  is  advanc'd. 
Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itself  ? 
O,  in  this  love,  you  love  your  child  so  ill, 
That  you  run  mad,  seeing  that  she  is  well : 
She  's  not  well  married,  that  lives  married  long; 
But  she 's  best  married,  that  dies  married  youuo-. 
Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse  ;  and,  as  the  custom  is, 
In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church  : 
For  though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament, 
"i  et  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment. 
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Cap.  All  things,  that  we  ordained  festival. 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral  : 
Our  instruments,  to  melancholy  bells  ; 
Our  wedding  cheer,  to  a  sad  burial  feast; 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change  ; 
Our  bridal  flowei's  serve  for  a  buried  corse, 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 

Fri.   Sir,  go  you  in, — and,  madam,  go  with 
him  ; — 
And  go,  sir  Paris  ; — every  one  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  corse  unto  her  grave  ; 
The  heavens  do  low'r  upon  you,  for  some  ill  ; 
Move  them  no  more,  by  crossing  their  high  will. 
\E.teiint  Cap.,  La.  Cap.,  Par.,  and  Fai 

\sl  Mus.  'Faith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes,  and 
be  gone. 

Nurse.  Honest  good  fellows,  ah,  put  up,  put  up; 
For,  well  you  know,  this  is  a  pitiful  case. 

[Exit  NuitsE 

\st  Mus.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  the  case  may  be 
amended. 

Enter  Peter. 

Pet.  Musicians,  O,  musicians,  "Heart's  ease, 
heart's  ease  ;"  O,  an  you  will  have  me  live,  pla\ 
— "  heart's  ease." 

IsV  Mas.  Why  "heart's  ease?" 

Pet.  0,  musicians,  because  my  heart  itself  plays 
— "  My  heart  is  full  of  woe."  O,  play  me  some 
merry  dump,  to  comfort  me." 

2nd  Mus.  Not  a  dump  we ;  't  is  no  time  tc 
play  now. 

Pet.  You  will  not  then  ? 

Mus.  No. 

Pet.  I  will  then  give  it  you  soundl}'. 

\st  Mus.  What  will  you  give  us  ? 

Pet.  No  money,  on  my  faith  ;  but  the  glcek 
I  will  give  you  the  minstrel." 

\st  Mus.  Then  will  I  give  you  the  serving 
creature. 

Pet.  Then  will  I  lay  the  serving-creature's  dag- 
ger on  your  pate.  I  will  carry  no  crotchets : 
I  '11  re  you,  I  '11 /a  you  :  Do  you  note  me  ? 

\st  Mus.  An  you  re  us,  and  fa  us,  you  note  us. 

2nd  Mus.  Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and 
put  out  your  wit. 

Pet.  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit ;  I  will  dry- 
beat  you  with  an  iron  wit,  and  rut  up  my  iron 
dagger  ".—Answer  me  like  men  : 

"When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound, 
And  doleful  dumps  the  niiuJ  oppress, 
Then  music,  with  her  silver  sound; 
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Why,  "  silver  sound  ?"  why,  "  music  with  her 
silver  sound  ?" 
What  say  you,  Simon  Catling  ? 

1st  Afus.  Marry,  sir,  because  silver  hath  a  sweet 
sound. 

ret.  Pretty  !     What  say  you,  Hugh  Rebeck  ? 

2nd  Afus.  I  say — "  silver  sound,"  because  musi- 
cians sound  for  silver. 

Pet.  Pretty  too  ! — What  say  you,  James  Sound- 
])ost  ? 

3rd  Mus.  'Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 


Pet.  0,  I  cry  you  mercy  !  you  are  the  singer  : 
I  will  say  for  you.  It  is — "  music  with  her  silver 
sound,"  because  such  fellows  as  you  have  seldom 
gold  for  sounding  : — 

Then  music  with  her  silver  sound, 
With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress. 

\Exit,  singing. 
\st  Mus.  What  a  pestilent  knave  is  this  same  ? 
2nd  Mus.  Hang  him.  Jack  !     Come,  we  '11  in 
here ;  tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  stay  dinner. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I.— Mantua.     A  Street. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep. 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand  : 
My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne  ; 
And,  all  this  day,  an  unaccustom'd  spirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 
I  dreamt,  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead  ; 
(Strange  dream !  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to 

think,) 
And  breath'd  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips. 
That  I  reviv'd,  and  was  an  emperor. 
Ah,  me  !  how  sweet  is  love  itself  possess'd. 
When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy  ? 

Enter  Balthasar. 

News  from  Verona  ! — How  now,  Balthasar  ? 
Dost  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  friar  3 
How  doth  my  lady?     Is  my  father  well  ? 
How  fares  my  Juliet  ?     That  I  ask  again  ; 
For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  she  be  well. 

Bal.  Then  she  is  well,  and  nothin<r  can  be  ill : 
Her  body  sleeps  in  Capels'  monument, 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives ; 
I  saw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault. 
And  presently  took  post  to  tell  it  you  : 
0  pardon  me  for  bringing  these  ill  news, 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  office,  sir. 

Rom.  Is  it  even  so  ?  then  I  defy  you,  stars  ! — 
Thou   know'st   my   lodging :    get   me   ink   and 

paper. 
And  hire  post-horses  ;  I  will  hence  to-night. 


Bal.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  have  patience  ! 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  misadventure. 

Rom.  Tush,  thou  art  deceiv'd  ; 

Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do  : 
Hast  thou  no  letteis  to  me  from  the  friar  ? 

Bal.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Rom.  No  matter :  Get  thee  sone. 

And  hire  those  horses ;  I  '11  be  with  thee  straight. 

[Exit  Ba£. 
Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night. 
Let's   see   for   means: — O,  mischief!    thou   art 

swift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men  ! 
I  do  remember  an  apothecary, — 
And  hereabouts  he  dwells, — whom  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 
Culling  of  simples  ;  meagre  were  his  looks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones  : 
And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung. 
An  alligator  .stufFd,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shap'd  fishes  ;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses 
Were  thinly  scatter'd,  to  make  up  a  show. 
Noting  this  penury,  to  myself  I  said — 
An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now, 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  him. 
0,  this  same  thought  did  but  fore-run  my  neeti, 
And  this  same  needy  man  must  sell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  should  be  the  house: 
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Uiing  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut. — 
What,  lio  I  apothecary  ! 

Enter  AroTiiECAUT. 

Ap.  Who  calls  so  loud  ? 

Jlom.  Come  hither,  man. — I  see  that  thou  art 
poor  ; 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats:  let  me  have 
.\  dram  of  poison  ;  such  soon-speeding  geer 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins, 
Tliat  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead ; 
KnA  that  the  trunk  may  be  discharg'd  of  breath 
As  violently,  as  hasty  powder  fir'd 
I  loth  hurry  from  the  fotal  cannon's  womb. 

Ap.  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have  ;  but  Mantua's 
law 
is  death,  to  any  ho  that  utters  them. 

Horn.  Art  thou  so  bare,  and  full  of  wretchedness, 
And  fear'st  to  die  ?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thy  eyes. 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back  ; 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law  : 
The  world  aflbrds  no  law  to  make  thee  rich  ; 
Tiien  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this. 

Ap.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 

Rom.  I  pay  thy  povert_v,  and  not  thy  will. 

Ap.  Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will, 
And  drink  it  off;  and,  if  you  had  the  strength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  despatch  you  straight. 

Rom.  There  is  thy  gold  ;  woi-se  poison  to  men's 
souls, 
Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathsome  world. 
Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  may'st  not 

sell: 
I  sell  tliee  poison,  thou  hast  sold  me  none. 
Farewell ;  buy  food,  and  get  thyself  in  flesh. — 
Come,  cordial,  and  not  poison ;  go  with  me 
To  Juliet's  grave,  for  there  must  I  use  thee. 

\Exeant. 

SCENE  II.— Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 
Enter  Friau  John. 
.Tohn.  lloly  F'anciscan  friar !  brother,  ho  1 

Enter  Friar  Laurence. 

L'lii.  This  same  should  be  the  voice  of  friar 
John. — 
Welcome  from  Mantua  :  What  says  Romeo  ? 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter. 

John.  Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out. 
One  of  our  order,  to  associate  rae," 
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Here  in  this  city  visiting  the  sick, 
And  finding  him,  the  searchers  of  the  town, 
Suspecting,  that  we  both  were  in  a  house 
Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign, 
Seal'd  up  the  doors,  and  would  not  let  us  forth  ; 
So  that  my  speed  to  Mantua  there  was  stay'd. 

Lau.  Who  bare  my  letter  then  to  Romeo? 

John.  I  could  not  send  it, — here  it  is  again, — 
Nor  get  a  messenger  to  bring  it  thee, 
So  fearful  were  they  of  infection. 

Lau.  Unhappy  fortune  !  by  my  brotherhood, 
The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  lull  of  charge, 
Of  dear  import;  and  the  neglecting  it 
May  do  much  danger :  Friar  John,  go  hence ; 
Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  strait 
Unto  my  cell. 

John.  Brother,  I  'II  go  and  bring  it  thee.  [Exit.  . 

Lau.  Now  must  I  to  the  monument  alone ; 
Within  this  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake ; 
She  will  beshrew  me  much,  that  Romeo 
Ilalh  had  no  notice  of  these  accidents  : 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  till  Romeo  come ; 
Poor  living  corse,  clos'd  in  a  dead  man's  tomb! 

[Exit 

SCENE  III.— yl  Church-Yard ;  in  it,  a  Monu- 
ment belonging  to  the  Capulets. 

Enter  Paris,  and  his  Page,  bearing  Flowers  and 
a  Torek. 

Par.  Give  me  thy  torch,  boy  :  Ilence,  and  stand 
aloof ; — 
Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  seen. 
Under  yon  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along. 
Holding  thine  ear  close  to  the  hollow  ground  ; 
So  shall  no  foot  upon  the  churchyard  tread, 
(Being  loose,  unfirra,  with  digging  up  of  graves,) 
But  thou  shalt  hear  it:  whistle  then  to  me. 
As  signal  that  thou  hear'st  something  approach. 
Give  me  those  flowers.     Do  as  I  bid  thee,  go. 

Page.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone 
Here  in  the  churchyard;  yet  I  will  adventure. 

[Pelires. 

Par.  Sweet  flower,  with  fiowers  thy  bridle  fed 
I  strew  : 
0  woe  1  thy  canopy  is  dust  and  stones. 
Which  with  sweet  water  nightly  I  will  dew; 
Or,  wanting  that,  with  teare  distill'd  by  moans. 
The  obsequies  that  I  for  thee  will  keep. 
Nightly  shall  be,  to  strew  thy  grave  and  weep. 

[The  Boy  whistles 
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The  boy  gives  warning,  something  doth  approach. 
What  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night, 
To  cross  my  obsequies,  and  true  love's  rites  ? 
What,  with  a  torch ! — muffle  me,  night,  a  while. 

[Betircs. 

Enter  Romeo  and  Balthasar  wilh  a  Torch, 
Mattock,  d:c. 

Rom.  Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrench- 
ing iron. 
Hold,  take  this  letter ;  early  in  the  morning 
Sec  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the  light :  Upon  thy  life  I  charge  thee, 
Whate'er  thou  hear'st  or  seest,  stand  all  aloof, 
A.nd  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course. 
Why  I  descend  into  this  bed  of  death. 
Is,  i^artly,  to  behold  my  lady's  face : 
But,  chiefly,  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger 
A  precious  ring;  a  ring,  that  I  must  use 
In  dear  employment:  therefore  hence,  be  gone: — 
But  if  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry 
In  what  I  further  shall  intend  to  do, 
By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint. 
And  strew  this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs : 
The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage-wild ; 
More  fierce,  and  more  inexorable  far, 
Than  empty  tigers,  or  the  roaring  sea. 

Bal.  I  will  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Bom,  So  shalt  thou  show  me  friendship. — Take 
thou  that : 
Live,  and  be  prosperous;  and  farewell,  good  fellow. 

Bal.  For  all  this  same,  I  '11  hide  me  hereabout ; 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.    \Retires. 

Rom.    Thou  detestable  maw,   thou   womb   of 
death, 
Gorg'd  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  earth. 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

\^Brealcing  open  the  Door  of  the  Monument. 
And,  in  despite,  I  '11  cram  thee  with  more  food  ! 

Par.  This  is  that  banish'd  haughty  Montague, 
That  murder'd  my  love's   cousin  ; — with   which 

grief, 
[t  is  supposed,  the  fair  creature  died, — 
And  here  is  come  to  do  some  villanous  shame 
To  the  dead  bodies :  I  will  apprehend  him. — 

[Advances. 
Slop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague  ; 
Can  vengeance  be  pursu'd  further  than  death  ? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee  : 
Obey,  and  go  with  me ;  for  thou  must  die. 

Rom.  I  must,  indeed ;    and  therefore  came  I 
hither. — 


Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man, 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me ; — tliink  upon  these  gone 
Let  them  afi"right  thee. — I  beseech  thee,  youth, 
Heap  not  another  sin  upon  my  head. 
By  urging  me  to  fury  : — O,  be  gone  ! 
By  heaven,  I  love  thee  bettor  than  myself ; 
For  I  come  hither  arm'd  against  myself; 
Stay  not,  be  gone; — live,  and  hereafter  say — 
A  madman's  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

Par.  I  do  defy  t!iy  conjurations. 
And  do  attach  thee  as  a  felon  here. 

Rom.  Wilt  thou   provoke  me  ?    then  have  at 
thee,  boy.  \Theij  firjht. 

Page.  O  lord  !  they  fight :  I  will  go  call  the 
watch.  [Exit  Page. 

Par.  O,  I  am  slain  !  [Falls.^ — If  thou  be  mer- 
ciful. 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet.  [Dies. 

Rom.    In  faith,  I  will  : — Let   me   peruse   this 
foce ; — 
Mercutio's  kinsman,  noble  count}'  Paris  : — 
What  said  my  man,  when  my  betossed  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode  ?     I  think, 
He  told  me,  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet : 
Said  he  not  so  ?  or  did  I  dream  it  so  ? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet, 
To  think  it  was  so  ? — O,  give  me  thy  hand. 
One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book ! 
I  '11  bury  thee  in  a  triumpliant  grave, — 
A  grave  ?  0,  no  ;  a  lantern,  slaughter'd  youth, 
For  here  lies  Juliet,  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence"  full  of  light. 
Death,  lie  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  interr'd. 

[Laying  Par.  in  the  Monutnent. 
How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
Have  they  been  merry  ?  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death  :  O,  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning? — O,  my  love  !  my  wife  ! 
Death,  that  hath  suck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty  : 
Thou  art  not  conquer'd  ;  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. — 
Tybalt,  liest  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet  ? 
O,  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee. 
Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain. 
To  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enemy  ? 
Forgive  me,  cousin  ! — Ah,  dear  Juliet, 
WHiy  art  thou  yet  so  fair  ?     Shall  I  believe 
That  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous  ; 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour? 
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For  fear  of  lliat,  I  will  still  stay  with  thee, 

And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 

Depart  again  ;  here,  here  will  I  remain 

With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids  ;  0,  here 

Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest ; 

And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 

From  this  world- wearied  flesh. — Eyes,  look  your 

last! 
Arms,  take  your  last  embrace  !  and  lips,  0  you. 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death  I — 
Come,  bitter  conduct,  come,  unsavoury  guide  ! 
Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark  ! 
Here's  to  my  love ! — [Brinks.]  0,  true  apothecary ! 
Thy  drugs  are  quick. — Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die. 

[Dies. 

Enter,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Churchyard,  Friar 
Laurence,  with  a  Lantern,  Crow,  and  Sjmde. 

Fri.  Saint  Francis  be  my  speed  !  how  oft  to- 
night 
Uavo  ray  old  feet  stumbled  at  graves  ? — Who  's 

there  ? 
Who  is  it  that  consorts,  so  late,  the  dead  ? 

Bal.  Uere  's  one,  a  friend,  and  one  that  knows 

you  well. 
Fri.  Bliss  be  upon  you  !     Tell  me,  good  my 
friend, 
What  torch  is  youd',  that  vainly  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyeless  sculls  I  as  I  discern. 
It  burneth  in  the  Capels'  monument 

Bal.  It  doth  so,  holy  sir  ;  and  there  's  my  master. 
One  that  you  love. 

Fri.  Who  is  it  ? 

Hal-  Romeo. 

Fri.  How  long  hath  he  been  there  ? 
Bal.  Full  half  an  hour. 

Fri.  Go  with  me  to  the  vault. 
■Bal.  I  dare  not,  sir  : 

My  m:ister  knows  not,  but  I  am  gone  hence ; 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death. 
If  I  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

Fri.  Stay  then,  I  '11  go  alone  : — Fear  comes 
upon  me ; 
0,  much  I  fear  some  ill  unlucky  thing. 

Bal.  As  I  did  sleep  under  this  yew-tree  here, 
I  dreamt  my  master  and  another  fought, 
And  that  my  master  slew  him. 

-^'"'-  Romeo  ?  - 

[Advances. 
Alack,  alack,  what  blood  is  this,  which  stains 
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Tlie  stony  entrance  of  this  sepulchre  ? — 
What  mean  these  raasterless  and  gory  swords 
To  lie  discolour'd  by  this  place  of  peace  ? 

[Enters  the  Monument 
Romeo  !  O,  pale  ! — Who  else  ?  what,  Paris  too  ? 
And    steep'd    in    blood? — Ah,   what   an    unkind 

hour 
Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance  ! — 
The  lady  stirs.  [Jul.  wakes  and  stirs. 

Jul.  O,  comfortable  friar  !  where  is  my  lord  .' 
I  do  remember  well  where  I  should  be, 
And  there  I  am  : — Where  is  ray  Romeo  ? 

[N'oise  within, 
Fri.  I  hear  some  noise.     Ladv,  come  from  that 
nest 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep  ; 
A  greater  Power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents  ;  come,  come  away  : 
Thy  husband  in  thy  bosom  there  lies  dead  ; 
And  Paris  too  ;  come,  I  '11  dispose  cf  thee 
Among  a  sisterhood  of  holy  nuns  : 
Stay  not  to  question,  for  the  watch  is  coming; 
Come,  go,  good  Juliet, — [Noise  agaiji^  I  dare  staj 
no  longer.  [Exit. 

Jul.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  will  not  away, — 
What 's   here  ?    a  cup,  clos'd   in   my  true   love's 

hand  ? 
Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeless  end  :— 
0  churl !  drink  all ;  and  leave  no  friendly  drop. 
To  help  me  after  ? — I  will  kiss  thy  lips  ; 
Haply,  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them. 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative.    [Kisses  him. 
Thy  lips  are  warm  ! 

1st   Watch.    [Within.]    Lead,  boy:  — Which 

way  1 
Jul.  Yea,  noise  ? — then  I  'II  be  brief — 0  happy 
dagger  !  [Snatching  Rom's.  Dagger, 

This  is  thy  sheath  ;    [Slabs  herself.]   there  rust, 
and  let  me  die. 

[Falls  on  Rom's.  Bodij,  and  dies. 

Enter  Watch,  with  the  Page  o/"  Paris. 

Page.  This  is  the  place  ;  there,  where  the  torch 

doth  burn. 
\sl  Watch.  The  ground  is  bloody  :  Search  about 
the  churchyard  : 
Go,  some  of  you,  whoe'er  you  find,  attach. 

[Eteunt  some 
Pitiful  sight !  here  lies  the  county  slain  ; 
And  Juliet  bleeding  ;  warm,  and  newly  dead, 
W'ho  here  hath  lain  these  two  days  buried. — 
Go,  tell  the  prince, — run  to  the  Capulets, — 
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Raise  up  the  Montagues, — some  others  search  ; — 
\Exeunt  other  Watchmen. 
We  see  the  ground  whereon  these  woes  do  lie  ; 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  these  piteous  woes, 
We  cannot  without  circumstance  descry. 

Enter  some  of  the  Watch,  with  Balthasar. 

Ind  Watch.  Here 's  Romeo's  man,  we  found  him 

in  the  churchyard. 
\st  Watch.  Hold  him  in  safety,  till  the  prince 

come  hither. 

Enter  another  Watchman,  with  Friar  Laurence. 

3ri  Watch.  Here  is  a  friar,  that  trembles,  sighs, 
and  weeps : 
We  took  this  mattock  and  this  spade  from  him, 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  churchyard  side. 

\st  Watch.  A  great  suspicion  :  Stay  the  friar  too. 

Enter  the  Prixce  and  Attendants. 

Prince.  What  misadventure  is  so  early  up, 
That  calls  our  person  from  our  morning's  rest  ? 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capclet,  and  Others. 

Cap.  What  should  it  be,  that  they  so  shriek 

abroad  ? 
La.  Cap.  The  people  in  the  street  cry — Romeo, 
Some — Juliet,  and  some — Paris  ;  and  all  run, 
With  open  outcry,  toward  our  monument. 

Prince.  What  fear  is  this,  which  startles  in  our 

ears  ? 
\st  Watch.  Sovereign,  here  lies  the  county  Paris 
slain  ; 
And  Romeo  dead  ;  and  Juliet  dead  before, 
Warm  and  new  kill'd. 

Prince.  Search,  seek,  and  know  how  this  foul 

murder  comes. 
\st  Watch.  Here  is  a  friar,  and  slaughter'd  Ro- 
meo's man  ; 
With  instruments  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
These  dead  men's  tombs. 

Cap.    0,  heavens ! — 0,  wife  !    look  how  our 
daughter  bleeds ! 
This  dagger  hath  mista'en, — for,  lo  1  his  house 
Is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, — 
And  is  mis-sheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 

Lii.  Cap.  O  me !  this  sight  of  death  is  as  a  bell. 
That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre. 

.  Enter  Montague  and  Others. 

Prince.  Come,  Montague;  for  thou  art  early  up. 
To  see  thy  son  and  heir  more  early  down. 


Mon.  Alas,  my  liege,  my  wife  is  dead  to-night 
Grief  of  my  son's  exile  hath  stopp'd  her  breath  : 
What  further  woe  conspires  against  mine  age  ? 

Prince.  Look,  and  thou  shalt  see. 

Mon.  O  thou  untaught!  what  manners  is  in 
this, 
To  press  before  thy  father  to  a  grave  1 

Prince.  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a 
while. 
Till  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities, 
And  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true  de- 
scent ; 
And  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes. 
And  lead  you  even  to  death :  Meantime,  forbear, 
And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience. — 
Bring  forth  the  parties  of  suspicion. 

Fri.  I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least. 
Yet  most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place 
Doth  make  against  me,  of  this  direful  murder; 
And  here  I  stand,  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
Myself  condemned  and  myself  excus'd. 

Prince.  Then  say  at  once  what  tbou  dost  know 
in  this. 

Fri.  I  will  be  brief,  for  my  short  date  of  breath 
Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale. 
Romeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet 
And  she,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful  wife : 
I  married  them  ;  and  their  stolen  marriage  day 
Was  Tybalt's  dooms-day,  whose  untimely  death 
Banish'd  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this  city; 
For  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pin'd. 
You — to  remove  that  siege  of  grief  from  her, — 
Betroth'd,  and  would  have  married  her  perforce, 
To  county  Paris  : — Then  comes  she  to  me ; 
And,  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devise  some  means 
To  rid  her  from  this  second  marriage. 
Or,  in  my  cell  there  would  she  kill  herself. 
Then  gave  I  her,  so  tutor'd  by  my  art, 
A  sleeping  potion  ;  which  so  took  etiect 
As  I  intended,  for  it  wrought  on  her 
The  form  of  death  :  meantime  I  writ  to  Romeo, 
That  he  should  hither  come  as  this  dire  night. 
To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrow'd  grave, 
Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  should  cease. 
But  he  which  bore  my  letter,  friar  John, 
Was  staid  by  accident ;  and  yesternight 
Return'd  my  letter  back :  Then  all  alone, 
At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  waking, 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault 
Meaning  to  keep  her  closely  at  ray  cell, 
Till  I  conveniently  could  send  to  Romeo  : 
But,  when  I  came,  (some  minute  ere  the  time 
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Of  her  awakening,)  hero  untimely  lay 
The  noble  Paris,  and  true  Romeo,  dead. 
Slie  wakes ;  and  I  entreated  her  come  forth, 
And  bear  this  work  of  heaven  v,-ith  patience  : 
But  then  a  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb ; 
And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me, 
But  (as  it  seems,)  did  violence  on  herself. 
All  this  I  know ;  and  to  the  marriage 
Ilcr  nurse  is  privy  :  And,  if  aught  in  this 
]     Miscarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 
Be  sacrific'd,  some  hour  before  his  time. 
Unto  the  rigour  of  severest  law. 

Prince.  We  still  have  known  thee  for  a  holy 
man. — 
Where  's  Romeo's  man?  what  can  he  say  in  this  ? 

Bal.  I  brought  my  master  news  of  Juliet's  death ; 
And  then  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua, 
To  this  same  place,  to  this  same  monument 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father ; 
And  threaten 'd  me  with  death,  going  in  the  vault. 
If  I  departed  not,  and  left  hira  there. 

Prince.  Give  me  the  letter,  I  will  look  on  it. — 
Where 's  the  county's  page,  that  rais'd  the  watch  ? — 
Sirrah,  what  made  your  master  in  this  place  ? 

Paije.  He  came  with  flowers  to  strew  his  lady's 
grave ; 
And  bid  me  stand  aloof,  and  so  I  did  : 
Anon,  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb  ; 
And  by  and  by,  my  master  drew  on  him  ; 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  watcL 
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Prince.  This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar': 
words. 
Their  course  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death  : 
And  here  he  writes — that  ho  did  buy  a  poison 
Of  a  poor  'pothecary,  and  therewithal 
Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet. — 
Where    be    these    enemies  ?     Capulet !     Monta- 
gue !— 
See,  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate. 
That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with 

love  1 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too. 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen  : — all  are  punish 'd. 

Cap.  O,  brother  Montague,  give  me  thy  hand  ; 
This  is  my  daughter's  jointure,  for  no  mors 
Can  I  demand. 

Mon.  But  I  can  give  thee  more : 

For  I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold  ; 
That,  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  known. 
There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate  be  set, 
As  that  of  fair  and  faithful  Juliet. 

Cap.  As  rich  shall  Romeo  by  his  lady  lie ; 
Poor  sacrifices  of  our  enmity  ! 

Prince.  A  glooming  peace  this  morning  with  i1 
brings ; 

The  sun,  for  sorrow,  will  not  show  Lis  head : 
Go  hence,  to  have  more  talk  of  these  sad  things ; 

Some  shall  be  pardon'd,  and  some  jiunished  : 
For  never  was  a  story  of  more  woe, 
Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo.  [Jrsevr:t 
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'  Prohgue. 

Under  tte  word  Prologue,  iu  the  copy  of  1599,  is  printed 
fbo  word  chorus,  from  wliicli  we  may  infer  tliat  it  was 
spolfen  by  the  same  party  who  represented  the  chorus  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act.    In  the  folio  it  is  omitted. 

»  We  'U  not  carry  coals. 

To  carry  coals  was  a  proverbial  phrase  signifying  to  put 
up  patiently  with  injury  or  insult.  In  May-Day,  a  comedy 
by  Chapman,  1610 :  "  Now  my  antient  being  a  man  of  an 
un-coal-carrying  spirit ;"  and  in  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man 
out  of  kU  humour, — "  Here  comes  one  that  will  carry  coals ; 
crso,  will  hold  my  dog." 

'  Thou  hadst  teen  Poor  John, 
Poor  John,  is  hake,  dried  and  salted. 

•  I  will  iite  my  thumb  at  them  ;  whichis  a  dif  grace  to  them 
if  they  lear  it. 

In  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Lodge,  called  Wit's  Miserie,  &c., 
1596,  we  have  the  following  reference  to  this  custom : — 
"  Behold  next  I  see  contempt  marching  forth,  giving  me 
the  fico  with  his  thombe  iu  his  mouth."  This  mode  of 
quarrelling  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon  in  this 
country  in  Shakespeare's  time,  for  Decker,  in  The  Bead 
Term,  1608,  describing  the  groups  that  daily  frequented 
the  walks  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  says  : — "  Wliat  swearing 
IS  there,  what  shouldering,  what  justling,  what  jeering, 
what  bUing  of  thumbs  to  heget  quarrels  t" 

'  Say-better  ;  here  corner  one  of  my  master's  linemen. 

Some  mistake  appears  to  have  happened  here,  for  Een- 
Tolic  was  of  the  Montague  faction.  Mr.  Stcevens  says 
there  is  no  error,  as  the  servant  might  have  seen  Tybalt, 
who  afterwards  enters,  in  the  distance. 

"  What  curious  eye  dotli  quote  deformities. 

To  quote,  is  to  regard  or  observe.  Thus,  in  HamUt, 
Polonies  says : — 

I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 
I  faiid  not  quoted  him. 


'  Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels. 

Before  carpets  came  into  use,  it  was  the  custom  to  %trew 
rooms  with  rushes ;  the  stage  also  was  anciently  strewed 
with  rushes;  an  allusion  to  this  practise  is  contained  in 
Decker's  GuPs  Eomhoolc,  1609 : — "  On  the  very  rushes 
where  the  comedy  is  to  dannce." 


'  The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  ana  I  am  done. 

An  allusion  to  an  old  proverbial  sajing,  which  recom- 
mends the  reveller  to  give  over  or  retire  when  the  game  \?. 
at  the  best,  before  fatigue  or  disgust  begin. 

'  Tut !  dun's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own  word. 

Bun's  the  mouse,  is  a  proverbial  phrase  which  may  be 
met  with  in  many  of  our  oM  comedies,  its  exact  meaning 
appears  to  have  been  lost ;  Mr.  Malone  hazards  the  follow- 
ing conjecture ; — "  Bun  is  the  mouse,  I  know  not  why, 
seems  to  have  meant.  Peace,  he  still!  and  hence  it  is  said 
to  be  the  constable's  own  word,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
be  employed  in  apprehending  an  offender,  and  afraid  of 
alarming  him  by  any  noise.  So  in  the  comedy  of  Patient 
Grissel,  1603  : — '  What,  Babulo  !  say  you.  Heere,  master, 
say  I,  and  then  this  eye  opens ;  yet  don  is  the  mouse,  lit 
still.  What,  Babulo:  says  Grissel.  Anone,  say  I,  and 
then  this  eye  looks  up,  yet  Joune  I  snug  againe.'  " 

">  If  thou  art  dun,  we  'II  draw  thtefrom  the  mire. 

An  allusion  to  some  old  forgotten  game  which  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  expression.  Bun  is  in  the  mire, 
used  when  a  person  was  at  a  stand,  or  in  any  difficulty. 
Dun  is,  no  doubt,  the  name  of  a  horse  or  ass.  In  an  old 
collection  of  satires,  epigrams,  &c.,  there  is  the  following 
allusion  to  this  game  : — 

At  shove-groate,  venter  point,  or  crosse  ami  pile, 
At  leaping  o'er  a  Midsummer  bone-fier. 
Or  at  the  drawing  dan  out  of  the  mire. 


"  Oome,  we  burn  day-light,  ho. 

An  expression  of  reproof  used  when  candles  are  lighted 
in  the  day-time.    Mercutio  means  they  are  wa^^ig  'ir- 
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torches  by  burning  them  in  tho  street,  irhoro  tliey  are  not 
needed,  instead  of  usin?  them  at  tho  ball  of  the  Capulets ;  as 
before  tho  invention  of  clianJoliora,  all  rooms  of  state  were 
illuminated  by  flambeaux  held  in  the  hands  of  attendants, 
and,  sometimes,  even  by  tho  guests  themselves. 

"  Shi  U  the  fairies'  midwife. 

Queen  Mab  ia  styled  the  fairies'  midwife,  because  it  was 
her  supposed  custom  to  steal  new-born  babes  in  the  night, 
and  to  leave  others  in  their  place.  Her  illusions  were 
practised  on  persons  in  bed  or  asleep,  for  she  not  only 
haunted  women  in  child-bed,  but  is  here  represented  by 
Shakespeare  as  tho  incubus  or  night-mare.  The  sense 
would  be  more  clearly  expressed,  if  wo  read  the  fairy 
midwife. 

"  Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies. 

Atomy  is  merely  r-z  obsolete  terra  for  atom.  In  Dray- 
ton's Nimphidia,  there  is  the  following  remnrlcibly  similar 
description  of  Queen  Mab's  chariot;  but  it  is  believed 
that  tho  Nimphidia  was  written  several  years  after  this 
tragedy : — 

Four  nimble  knats  the  horses  were, 
Their  harnesses  of  gossamerc, 
Flv  cranion,  her  charioteer, 

Xjpon  the  coach-box  getting: 
Ilor  chariot  of  a  snail's  line  shell. 
Which  for  tlie  colours  did  exeell. 
The  fair  Queen  Mab  becoming  well, 

So  lively  was  tho  limning: 
The  scat  the  soft  wool  of  tlie  bee, 
The  cover  (gallantly  to  see) 
Tlie  wing  of  a  py'd  butterfly, 

1  trow,  't  was  simple  trimming : 
The  wheels  compos'd  of  cricket's  bones, 
And  daintily  made  for  the  nonce. 
For  fear  of  rattling  on  the  stones. 

With  thistle  down  they  shod  it. 


"  Strike  drum. 

Here  adds  tho  folic  :  "They  march  about  the  stage,  and 
!icrving-men  come  forth  with  their  napkins."  The  inten- 
tion, no  doubt,  was,  that  they  Bhould  quit  tlie  stage  march- 
ing in  o  frolicsome  manner,  as  Prince  Ilcnry  and  I'oins 
enter  the  tavern  in  Eastcheap.    See  Henry  IK,  Pari  I. 


"  liemove  the  court-cupboard. 

A  covrt-cvpioard  was  a  piece  of  furniture  put  to  the  same 
use  as  the  modern  sideboard.  In  Monsieur  D' Olive,  160G, 
by  Chapman  :— "  Hero  shall  stand  my  court-cupboard, 
with  its  furniture  of  plate." 


"  Good  thou,  save  me  a  piece  of  marchpane. 

Marchpane  was  a  confection  in  high  esteem  in  Shakes- 
peare's time.  They  were  a  kind  of  cake  or  biscuit  made 
of  filberts,  almonds,  pistachio-nuts,  pine-kernels,  and  sugar 
of  roses,  with  a  small  proportion  of  flour. 

"  Ton  are  a  princox,  go. 
A  princox,  is  a  coxcomb  or  conceited  person. 

"  Kissing  her. 

To  kiss  a  lady  was,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  merely  a 
formof  s.alutation;  an  .act  of  courtesy,  not  of  afl'ection. 
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"  Enter  chorus. 
This  Chorus  was  written  after  tho  first  edition. 


»  ll'A^n  King  Cophetua  lov'd  the  beggar 


maid. 


An  allusion  to  an  old  ballad  entitled,  King  Cojdtetua  ani^ 
the  Beggar-maid y  it  is  preserved  in  the  first  volume  ol 
Percy's  Jieliques: — 

Here  you  may  road,  Cophcfia, 
Though  long  time  fancie-fed, 

Compelled  by  the  blinded  boy 
The  beggar  for  to  wed. 

=1  The  humorous  night. 

Humorous  was  used  by  Chapman,  Drayton,  and  other 
contemporaries  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  sense  of  humid 

'2  T}iou  art  thyself  though,  not  a  Montague. 

Mr.  MaloDO  has  altered  tho  punctuation  of  this  line,  pla- 
cing the  accent  after  though,  instead  of  after  thyself;  ibe 
meaning  then  is : — thou  .art  thyself,  then,  well-disposed 
to  1)10,  and  not  one  of  the  Montagues,  i.  e.,  enemies  to 
my  house. 

^'  fs  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  grandsire  T 

The  word  grandsire  is,  of  course,  not  addressed  to  I>eri 
volio,  but  is  a  whimsical  apostrophe  to  his  ancestors. 

-•  These fashiort-m'jngert,  these  pardonnez-moy's. 

Shakespeare  here  makes  Mercutio  ridicule  the  aflfected 
use  of  French  phrases  among  people  of  fashion.  Tho 
poet  appears  always  to  have  entertained  a  great  contempt 
for  foppery.  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  the  words  pardonnes 
moi,  became  tho  language  of  doubt  or  hesitation  among 
men  of  the  sword,  when  the  point  of  honour  had  grown 
so  delicate,  that  no  other  mode  of  contradiction  would  be 
endured. 

'''  Thisbe,  a  grey  eye  or  so. 

In  Shakespeare's  time  a  grey  eye  was  considered  very 
beautiful :  but  a  grey  eye  undoubtedly  meant  what  we  now 
call  a  blue  eye.     Thus,  in  Venus  and  Adi  nis : 

Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  tipheaveth. 

That  is,  the  windows  or  lids  of  her  blue  eyes  ;  and  yet,  in 
the  same  poem,  the  eyes  of  Venus  aro  called  grey. 

2«  There 's  a  French  salutation  to  yovr  French  slop. 

Slops  are  largo  loose  trowsers ;  we  must  presume  that 
Komeo  wore  loose  trunks,  and  that  Mercutio  indulges  in  a 
sarcasm  at  wearing  dresses  made  from  French  fashions. 

^^  lam  Ji&ne  of  his  slcains-mates, 

Sbains-mates  is  supposed  to  mean  cut-throat  compan- 
ions ;  from  skein,  a  knife  or  dagger. 

28  Will  you  pluch  your  eword  out  of  his  piUher  by  the  ears  'f 

Pilcher  is  probably  a  corruption  of  pilch,  which  means  n 
covering  or  scabba'  d. 

»  Say  thou  but  I. 
In  Shakespeare's  time  the  affirmative  particle  ay,  T?as 
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OBually  ■written  /,  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  retain  the 
old  spelling,  in  order  to  preserve  the  quibble. 

30  Dove-feathered  raven. 
In  the  old  editions  : — "Kavenous  dove,  feather'd  raven." 


That  one  word — banished, 


Hath  thin  ten  thousand  Tylalts. 

That  is,  Eomeo's  banishment  affects  me  more  than  the 
loss  of  ten  thousand  such  relations  as  Tybalt. 

3^  Which  modern  lamentation  might  have  mov'^d. 

Modern  is  used  by  Shakespeare  as  synonymous  witli 
common  or  slif^ht.  It  was,  probably,  in  his  time,  con- 
founded in  colloquial  language  with  moderate. 

3'  My  conceaVd  lady. 

The  word  concealed  has  reference  not  to  the  person,  but 
to  the  condition  of  the  lady. 

3*  JulieVs  chaiiiber. 

The  stage  direction  in  the  first  edition  is,  "  Enter  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  at  a  window."  In  the  second  quarto,  "  Enter 
Romeo  and  Juliet  aloft."  They  probably  appeared  on  the 
balcony  or  platform  which  was  erected  at  the  back  of  the 
old  English  stage. 

3s  Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree. 
"  This,"  says  Mr.  Steevens,  "  is  not  merely  a  poetical 
eapposition.    It  is  observed  of  the  nightingale,  that  if  un- 
disturbed, she  sits  and  sings  upon  the  same  tree  for  many 
weeks  together," 

3«  Hunting  thee  hence  with  kunts-vp  to  the  deiy. 

The  hunts-vp  was  the  name  of  the  tune  anciently  played 
to  awaken  the  hunters,  and  to  collect  them  together;  a 
hunts-vp  also  signified  a  morning  song  to  a  new-married 
couple  the  day  after  their  marriage,  and  is  here  used  in 
that  sense.     In  Drayton's  Polyolbifm,  song  13th, — 

But  hunts-mp  to  the  morn  the  feather'd  sylvans  sing. 

Again  in  the  play  of  Orlando  Furioio, — 

To  play  him  hunts-vp  with  a  point  of  war, 
I  'U  be  his  miustrelle  with  mv  drum  and  flfe. 


"  Ay,  you  have  heen  a  mouse-hunt  in  your  time. 
A  mouse-hunt  is  a  term  used  in  the  midland  counties  for 
a  weasel,  whose  intrigues,  like  tliose  of  the  cat-kind,  are 
usually  carried  on  during  the  night.  Lady  Capulet  alludes 
to  her  husband's  early  gaieties.  "  Cat  after  kinde,  good 
mouse-hunt,"  is  a  proverb  in  Heywood's  Dialogue,  15i)3. 

S8  O,  play  me  some  merry  dump,  to  comfort  me. 

A  dump  was  usually  a  mournful  song ;  in  this  scene  we 
have — • 

And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  cppress. 
But  as  a  merry  dump  is  mentioned,  some  commentators 
have  supposetl  that  dump  was  a  name  for  any  kind  of 
melody.  I  think  it  probuble  that  Peter,  in  his  blundering 
way,  says,  play  me  some  tnerry  sad  music  ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  mechanics'  play  in  A  Midsummer  NiyhVs 
Dream,  is  called  merry  and  tragical !  tedious  and  brief. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  dumps  meant  serious 
tunes.  At  the  end  of  The  Secretaries''  Studie,  by  Thomas 
Gainsford,  1616,  is  a  poem  of  (brty-seven  stanzas,  called  A 
Dumpe  or  Passion.     It  begins  thus, — 

I  cannot  sing  ;  for  neitlier  have  I  voyce. 
Nor  is  my  miude  nor  matter  musical'l ; 
My  barren  pen  hath  neither  form  nor  choyce ; 
Nor  is  my  tale  or  talesman  comicall. 

'"  Ko  money,  on  my  faith  ;  but  the  gleek:  IwUl  give  you  the 
minstrel. 
To  gleei,  is  to  scoff  or  mock  :  to  give  the  minstrel  is  a 
punning  phrase  for  giving  the  gleek  ;  minstrels  and  jesteiB 
being  anciently  called  gleekmen  or  gligmen. 

*°  One  of  our  order,  to  associate  me. 

When  a  friar  went  abroad  from  his  convent,  he  had  a 
companion  assigned  by  the  superior,  and  they  were  thus 
a  witness  of  each  other's  conduct,  and  a  check  upon  any 
impropriety. 

*'  This  vault  a  feasting  presence. 

A  feasting  presence  is  a  banquetiog-room,  A  presence 
also  denoted  any  public  room  that  was  honoured  by  roy- 
alty. In  The  Two  KoUe  Gentlemen,  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  a  servant  speaking  of  his  master,  says : — 

His  chamber  hung  with  nobles  Tike  a  presence. 
Again,  in  Westward  for  Smelts,  "the  king  sent  for  the 
wounded  man  into  the  presence." 
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H/'IIILE  engaged  in  reading  Plutarch,  to  obtain  the  facts  on  which  he  founded  Aiikmy  and  Cleo- 
patra, Shakespeare,  perhaps,  met  with  the  passage '  which  furnished  him  with  a  subject  for  a 
separate  and  very  dissimilar  tragedy.  In  Antony's  reverse  of  fortune,  after  one  of  his  defeats  bv 
Octavius  Caesar,  he  retired  to  a  small  house  which  he  had  built  near  Pharos,  on  a  mound  he  had 
cast  up  in  the  sea,  where  he  affected  to  live  like  Timon.  "  This  Timon,"  says  the  chatty  Greek 
biographer,  "  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  appears 
from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  Plato,  m  which  he  is  exposed  as  the  hater  of  mankind.  Yet 
though  he  hated  mankind  in  general,  he  caressed  the  bold  and  impudent  boy  Alcibiades ;  and  being 
asked  the  reason  of  this  by  Aperaantus,  wiio  expressed  some  surprise  at  it,  he  answered  it  was 
because  he  foresaw  that  he  would  plague  the  people  of  Athens.  Apemantus  was  the  only  one  he 
admitted  to  his  society,  and  he  was  his  friend  in  point  of  principle.  At  the  feast  of  sacrifices  for  the 
dead,  these  two  dined  by  themselves ;  and  when  Apemantus  observed  that  the  feast  was  excellent, 
Timon  answered,  '  It  would  be  so  if  you  were  not  here.'  Once  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  he 
mounted  the  rostrum,  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing  occasioned  an  universal  silence  and  expectation ; 
at  length  he  said,  '  People  of  Athens,  there  is  a  fig-tree  in  my  yard,  on  which  many  worthy  citizens 
have  hanged  themselves ;  and  as  I  have  determined  to  build  upon  the  spot,  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  this  public  notice,  that  such  as  choose  to  have  recourse  to  this  tree  for  the  aforesaid  purpose 
may  repair  to  it  before  it  is  cut  down.' " 

From  this  passage  Shakespeare  derived  that  portion  of  his  tragedy  which  relates  to  Timon, 
though,  perhaps,  he  was  also  indebted  to  a  manuscript  play  upon  the  same  subject  which  "  appeai-s 
to  have  been  written,  or  transcribed,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  "about  the  year  1600.  There  is  a  scene  in  it 
resembling  Shakespeare's  banquet  given  by  Timon  to  his  flatterers.  Instead  of  warm  water  he  sets 
before  them  stones  painted  like  artichokes,  and  afterwards  beats  them  out  of  the  room.  He  then 
retires  to  the  woods,  attended  by  his  faithful  steward,  who  (like  Kent  in  King  Lear)  has  disguised 
himself  to  continue  his  services  to  his  master.  Timon  in  the  last  act  is  followed  by  his  fickle  mistress, 
(fee,  after  he  was  reported  to  have  discovered  a  hidden  treasure  by  digging.  The  piece  itself  (though 
it  appears  to  be  the  work  of  an  academic)  is  a  very  wretched  one." 

The  plot  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  is  very  simple  :  the  principal  event  is  Timon's  loss  of  faith  in 
humanity,  and  the  consequent  change  of  the  generous  and  unsuspecting  noble,  who  regrets  that  he 
has  not  kingdoms  to  bestow  upon  his  friends,  into  the  bitter  and  malignant  misanthrope  whose 
fearful  denunciations  of  mankind  strike  his  listeners  into  "  strong  shudders."  The  play  1s  full  of  violent 
contrasts ;  luxury  and  abstemiousness,  pomp  and  poverty,  prodigality  and  avarice,  love  and  hate, 
succeed  e«ch  other  rapidly.  It  is  hke  a  dissolving  view  which  melts  from  bright  day,  made  lovely 
with  natural  beauties,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  rich  and  varied  foliage,  and  the 
spray  of  the  waterfall,  gilded  by  the  cheering  sunshine ;  to  black  midnight  in  which  even  the  stars 
are  hid.     The  change  is  abi  apt,  startling,  and  complete,  and  the  gay  generous  Timon  disappears  ia 
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llie  bitter  savage,  who  repudiates  civilization,  and  spends  the  residue  of  his  life  in  breathing  eloquent 
curses  upon  his  ungrateful  countrymen. 

The  tragedy  includes  two  incidents,  each  arising  from  a  similar  cause, — the  flight  of  Timon  and 
the  hanishment  of  Alcibiades;  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  latter.  Shakespeare  also  found 
Ills  life  in  Plutarch,  but  the  poet  has  not  very  fully  elaborated  the  character  of  the  Athenian  ceneral. 
AlcibiadcB  was  famous  for  his  great  personal  beauty,  his  stubborn  and  ambitious  temper,  his  eloquence, 
craftiness,  and  dissipation.  His  resolution  was  strongly  shown  even  in  his  boyhood  ;  for  it  is  related 
that  on  one  occasion  he  was  playing  at  dice  with  some  other  boys  in  the  street,  when  a  loaded  waggon 
coming  up  interrupted  the  game ;  Alcibiades  called  to  the  driver  to  stop,  as  it  was  his  turn  to  throw, 
but  the  man  disregarded  him  and  drove  on  ;  while  the  other  boys  got  out  of  the  way,  Alcibiades  how- 
ever was  not  to  be  so  readily  overcome,  for  throwing  himself  flat  upon  his  face  directly  before  the 
waggon,  he  told  the  rustic  to  drive  on  if  he  pleased.  Upon  this  the  man  was  so  startled  that  he  in- 
stantly stopped  his  horses,  and  the  resolute  boy  got  up  and  had  his  throw  with  the  dice.  Brought 
up  in  luxury,  and  universally  courted,  he  gave  way  to  every  dissipation,  but  was  still  exceedingly 
ultachcd  to  the  philosopher  Socrates. 

Shakespeare  does  not  adhere  to  history  respecting  the  cause  of  the  banishment  of  Alcibiades. 
He  was  accused  of  sacrilege  towards  the  goddesses  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  condemned  to  death, 
but  he  saved  himself  by  taking  refuge  among  the  Spartans;  to  whose  hospitality  he  made  a  vile  re- 
turn by  seducing  the  wife  of  their  ki'bg  Agis.  After  a  life  spent  in  dissipation,  war,  and  political  in- 
trigue, he  was  at  length  assassinated  by  a  secret  order  of  the  magistrates  of  Sparta.  He  was  at  that 
time  living  in  a  small  village  in  Phrygia  with  his  mistress  Tiraandra.  His  murderers  surrounded  the 
house  at  night  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  on  his  issuing  out  sword  in  hand  they  fled  to  a  distance  and 
slew  him  with  their  darts  and  arrows.  He  was  buried  by  Timandra  as  honourably  as  her  circum 
stances  would  permit. 

Timon  of  Athens  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Shakespeare  in  the  year  1G09  and  to 
have  immediately  fsllowed  the  composition  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
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TiMON,  an  Athenian  liable. 

Avtiriirg,  Act  I.  so.  1 ;  sf.  i.    Act  II.  ao.  2.    Act  HI.  sc.  4; 
BC.  6.    Act  IV.  so.  1 ;  so.  3.    Act  V.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Lucius,  a  Noble,  and  a  Flatterer  of  Timon. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  bo.  2;  sc.  6. 

LucuLLus,  a  Noble,  and  a  Flatterer  of  Timon. 
Appean,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  6. 

■Sempronids,  a  Noble,  and  a  Flatterer  of  Timon. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  3 ;  sc.  6. 

Ventidius,  one  o/ Timon's /aZse  Friends. 
Appears,  Act  I.  so.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  6. 

Apemaktus,  a  churlish  Philosopher. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.    Act  II.  sc.  2.    Act  IV.  sc.  3. 

Alcibiades,  an  Athenian  General. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.    Act  II.  sc.  2.    Act  III  sc.  5. 
Act  IV.  so.  3.    Act  V.  sc.  5. 

Flavius,  Steward  to  Timon. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  so.  2.    Act  III.  so.  4.    Act 
IV.  sc.  2 ;  so.  3.    Act  V.  so.  2. 

Flaminius,  Servant  to  Timon. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2.    Act  IIL  sc.  1 ;  so.  4. 

LuciLius.  Servant  to  Timon 
Appears,  Act  I.  so.  1. 

Servilius,  Servant  to  Timon. 
Appears,  Act  II.  so.  2.    Act  III.  so.  2  ;  so.  5 

Caphis,  a  Servant  to  one  of  Timon's  Creditors. 
Appears,  Act  II.  so.  1 ;  so.  2. 

rri  '       /  Also  Servants  to  the  Creditors  of 

Titus,  r  rv- 

,T  (  Timon. 

UORTENSIUS,  ) 

Appear,  Act  III.  so.  4. 


Servants  to  Varro  and  Isidore,  Creditors  of 

Timon. 

Appear,  Act  II.  so.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  4. 

CupiD  and  Maskers. 
Appear,  Act  I.  sc.  2. 

Three  Strangers. 
Appear,  Act  III.  sc.  2. 

A  Poet,       )   „        .  ^. 

.  T>  c  Parasites  to  Timon. 

A  Fainter,  \ 

Appear,  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Senators. 
Appear,  Act  III.  sc.  5.   Act  V.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3;  sc  5. 

A  Jeweller  and  A  Merchant, 
Appear,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

An  Old  Athenian. 
Appears,  Act  I.  so.  1. 

A  Fool  and  A  Paoe. 

Appear,  Act  II.  sc.  2. 

Thieves. 

Appear,  Act  IV.  so.  ?. 


Phrtnia, 


,} 


Mistresses  to  Alcibiades. 


TlMANDFlA, 

Appear,  Act  IV.  so.  8. 

Other  Lords,  Senators,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and 
Attendants. 

SCENE, — Athens  ;  and  the  Woods  adjoining. 
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ACT    I. 


iilJEXE  I.— Athens,     ji  Hall  in  Timon's  House. 

Kilter  Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller,  Merchant,  and 
Others,  at  several  Boors. 

Poet.  Good  day,  sir. 

Pain.  I  am  glad  you  are  well. 

Poet.  I  have  not  seen  you  long  :  How  goes  the 

world  ? 
Pain.  It  wears,  sir,  as  it  grows. 
Poet.  Ay,  that 's  well  known  : 

I5ut  what  particular  rarity?  what  strange. 
Which  manifold  record  not  matches  ?     See, 
Magic  of  bounty  I  all  these  spirits  thy  power 
llalh  conjur'd  to  attend.     I  know  the  mea-chant. 
Pain.  I  know  them  both  ;  t'  other 's  a  jeweller. 
Mer.  0,  't  is  a  worthy  lord  I 
Jeio.  Nay,  that 's  most  fix'd. 

Mer.  A  most  incomparable  man ;  breath'd,  as 
it  were, 
To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness: 
lie  passes. 

Jew.  I  have  a  jewel  here. 

Mer,  0,  pray,  let 's  see  't :  For  the  lord  Timon, 

sir? 
Jew.  If  he  will  touch  the  estimate :  But,  for 

that 

Poet.  "  When  we  for  recompense  have  prais'd 
the  vile, 
It  stains  the  glory  in  that  happy  verse 
^^'hich  aptly  sings  the  good.'" 

Mer  'T  is  a  good  form. 

\Looking  at  the  Jewel. 
Jeio.  And  rich  :  here  is  a  water,  look  you. 
Pain.  You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some 
dedication 
To  the  great  lord. 
l%o6 


Poet.  A  thing  slipp'd  idly  from  me. 

Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes 
From  whence  'tis  nourish'd  :  The  lire  i'  the  flinf 
Shows  not,  till  it  be  struck;  our  gentle  flame 
Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  ilies 
Each  bound  it  chases.     What  have  you  there  ? 

Pain.  A  picture,  sir. — And  when  comes  you, 
book  forth  ? 

Poet.  Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment,  sir. 
Let 's  see  your  piece. 

Pain.  'T  is  a  good  piece. 

Poet.  So  't  is :  this  comes  oflF  well  and  excellent 

Pain.  Indifferent. 

Poet.  Admirable  :  How  this  grace 

Speaks  his  own  standing  I  what  a  mental  power 
This  eye  shoots  forth  !  how  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip  !  to  the  dumbness  of  the  gestu:* 
One  might  interpret. 

Pai7i.  It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch  :  Is  't  good  ? 

Poet.  I  '11  say  of  it. 

It  tutors  nature  :  artificial  strife 
Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life. 

JSnter  certain  Senators,  and  pass  over. 

Pain.  How  this  lord  's  follow'd  ! 

Poet.  The  senators  of  Athens  : — Happy  men  ! 

Pain.  Look,  more ! 

Poet.  You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood 
of  visitors. 
I  have,  in  this  rough  work,  shap'd  out  a  man, 
Whom  this  beneath  world  doth  embrace  and  hug 
"With  amplest  entertainment:  My  free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  wax  :'  no  levell'd  malico 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold  • 
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But  flies  an  eagle  fligbt,  bold,  and  forth  on, 
Leaving  no  tract  behind. 

Fain.  How  shall  I  understand  you  ? 

Poet.  I  '11  unbolt  to  jou. 

You  see  how  all  conditions,  how  all  minds, 
(As  well  of  glib  and  slippery  creatures,  as 
Of  grave  and  austere  quality,)  tender  down 
Their  services  to  lord  Timon :  his  large  fortune. 
Upon  his  (rood  and  tjracious  nature  Lano-inrr, 

loo  &       O' 

.Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance 
Ail  sorts  of  hearts ;  yea,  from  the  glass-fac'd  flat- 
terer 
To  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  better 
Than  to  abhor  himself:  even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him,  and  returns  iu  peace 
Most  rich  in  Timon's  nod. 

Pain.  I  saw  them  speak  together. 

Poet.  Sii,  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant 
hill, 
Fcign'd  Fortune  to  be  thron'd :  The  base  o'  the 

mount 
Is  rank'd  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures, 
That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states:  amongst  them  all, 
Whose  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  fix'd. 
One  do  I  personate  of  lord  Timon's  frame. 
Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her; 
Whose  present  grace  to  present  slaves  and  ser- 
vants 
Translates  his  rivals. 

Pain.  'T  is  conceiv'd  to  scope.' 

This  throne,  this  fortune,  and  this  hill,  methinks. 
With  one  man  beckon'J  from  the  rest  below. 
Bowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount 
To  climb  his  happiness,  would  be  well  e.xpress'd 
In  our  condition. 

Poet.  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me  on  : 

All  those  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late, 
(Some  better  than  his  value,)  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  strides,  his  lobbies  fill  with  tendance. 
Rain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear. 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrop,  and  through  him 
Drink  the  free  air. 

Pain.  Ay,  marry,  what  of  these? 

Poet.  When  Fortune,  in  her  shift  and  change 
of  mood, 
Spurns  down  her  late  belov'd,  all  his  dependants, 
Wliich  labour'd  after  him  to  the  mountain's  top, 
Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  slip  down, 
Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot. 

Pain.  'T  is  common  : 
K  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  show, 


That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  for- 
tune 
More  pregnantly  than  words.     Yet  you  do  well, 
To  show  lord  Timon,  that  mean  eyes  have  seen 
The  foot  above  the  head. 

Trumpets  sound.  Enter  Timok,  addressing  him- 
self courteoushj  to  every  Suitor  ;  the  Servant  of 
Ventidius  talking  with  him. 

Tim.  Imprison'd  is  he,  say  you  ? 

Ven.  Serv.  Ay,  my  good  lord  :  five  talents  i« 
his  debt; 
His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  m^^st  strait : 
Your  honourable  letter  he  desires 
To  those  have  shut  him  up  ;  which  failing  to  him, 
Periods  his  comfort. 

Tim.  Noble  Ventidius  !  Well ; 

I  am  not  of  that  feather,  to  shake  ofi" 
My  friend  when  he  must  need  me.     I  do  know 

him 
A  gentleman,  that  well  deserves  a  help, 
Which  he  shall  have :  I  '11  pay  the  debt,  and  free 
him. 

Ven.  Serv.  Your  lordship  ever  binds  him. 

Tim.  Commend  me   to   him  :   I  will  send  his 
ransom ; 
And,  being  enfranchis'd,  bid  him  come  to  me: — 
'T  is  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 
But  to  support  him  after. — Fare  you  well. 

Ven.  Serv.  All  happiness  to  your  honour!  [^Exif. 

Enter  an  old  Athenian. 

Old  Ath.  Lord  Timon,  hear  me  speak. 

Tim.  Freely,  good  father 

Old  Ath.  Thou  hast  a  servant  nam'd  Lucilius 

Tim.  I  have  so :  What  cf  him  ? 

Old  Ath.  Most  noble  Timon,  call  the  man  btv 

fore  thee. 
Tim.  Attends  he  here,  or  no  ? — Lucilius  ! 

Enter  Lccilics. 

Luc.  Here,  at  your  lordship's  service. 
Old  Ath.  This  fellow  here,   lord  Timon,  this 
thy  creature. 
By  night  frequents  my  house.     I  am  a  man 
That  from  my  first  have  been  inclin'd  to  thrift ; 
And  my  estate  deserves  an  heir  more  rais'd. 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Tim.  Well;  what  further! 

Old  Ath.  One  only  daughter  have  I,  no  kin 
else. 
On  whom  I  may  confer  what  I  have  got : 
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The  maid  is  fair,  o'  tlie  youngest  for  a  bride, 
And  I  liave  lired  her  at  tny  dearest  cost. 
In  qualities  of  the  best.     This  man  of  thine 
Attempts  her  love:  I  pr'ythee,  noble  lord. 
Join  witli  me  to  forbid  him  her  resort ! 
Myself  liave  spoke  in  vain. 

Ti/n.  The  man  is  honest. 

Old  Ath.  Therefore  he  will  be,  Tiraon  :* 
His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself. 
It  must  not  bear  my  daughter. 

Tim.  Does  she  love  him  f 

Old  Ath.  She  is  young,  and  apt : 
Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us 
What  levity  's  in  youth. 

Tim.  [To  LiciLius.]  Love  you  the  maid  ? 
Luc.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  and  she  accepts  of  it. 
Old  Ath.  If  in  her  marriage  my  consent  be 
missing, 
I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  I  will  choose 
Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world. 
And  dispossess  her  all. 

Tim.  How  shall  she  be  endow'd, 

If  she  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband? 

Old  Ath.  Three  talents,  on  the  present;  in  fu- 
ture, all. 
Tim.  This  gentleman  of  mine  hath  serv'd  me 
long  ; 
To  build  his  fortune,  I  will  strain  a  little, 
For  't  is  a  bond  in  men.    Give  him  thy  daughter  : 
What  you  bestow,  in  liim  I  'II  counterpoise, 
And  make  him  weigh  with  her. 

Old  Alh.  Most  noble  lord, 

Pawn  me  to  this  your  honour,  she  is  his. 

Tim.  My  baud  to  thee;  mine  honour  on  my 

promise.  ' 

Luc.  Humbly  I  thank  your  lordship :    Never 
may 
That  state  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping. 
Which  is  not  ow'd  to  you  ! 

[Kccunt  Luc.  atid  old  Ath. 
Foet.  Vouchsafe  my  labour,  and  long  live  your 

lordship ! 
Tim.  I  thank  you  ;  you  shall  hear  from   me 
anon  : 
Go  not  away. — What  have  you  there,  my  friend  ? 
Pain.  A  piece  of  painting,  which  I  do  beseech 
Your  lordship  to  accept. 

Tiyn.  Painting  is  welcome. 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man : 
For  since  dishonour  traflScs  with  man's  nature. 
He  is  but  outside  :  These  pencil'd  figures  are 
Even  such  as  they  give  out.     I  like  your  work  ; 
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And  you  shall  find,  I  like  it :  wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  further  from  me. 

Pain.  The  gods  preserve  you 

Tim.  Well  fare  you,  gentlemen :  Give  me  yoiii 
hand  ; 
We  must  needs  dine  together. — Sir,  your  jewel 
Hath  suffer'd  under  praise. 

Jew.  What,  my  lord  ?  dispraise  3 

Ti7n.  A  mere  satiety  of  commendations. 
If  I  should  pay  you  for  't  as  't  is  extoll'd. 
It  would  unclew  me  quite. 

Jew.  My  lord,  "t  is  rated 

As  those,  which  sell,  would  give:  But  you  well 

know, 
Things  of  like  value,  differing  in  the  owners. 
Are  prized  by  their  masters :  believe  't,  dear  lord, 
You  mend  the  je^el  by  wearing  it. 

Tim.  '  Well  mock'd. 

Mer.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  he  speaks  the  com 
mon  tongue, 
Which  all  men  speak  with  hira. 

Tim.  Look,  who  comes  here.  Will  you  be 
chid? 

.Enter  A.pemantds. 

Jeto.  We  will  bear,  with  your  lordship. 

Mer.  He  'II  spare  none 

Tim.  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus  ! 

Ape7n.  Till  I  be  gentle,  stay  for  thy  good  mor- 
row ; 

When  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  and  these  knaves 
honest. 

Tim.  Why  dost  thou  call  them  knaves  ?  thou 
know'st  them  not. 

Apem.  Are  they  not  Athenians  ? 

Tim.  Yes. 

Apcm.  Then  I  repent  not. 

Jew.  You  know  me,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Thou  knowest  I  do  :  I  call'd  thee  by  thy 
name. 

Tim.  Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Of  nothing  so  much,  as  that  I  am  not 
like  Timon. 

Tim.  Whither  art  going  ? 

Apem.  To  knock  out  an  honest  Athenian's 
brains. 

Tifn.  That 's  a  deed  thou  'It  die  for. 

Apem.  Right,  if  doing  nothing  be  death  by  the 
law. 

Tim.  How  likest  thou  this  picture,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  The  best,  for  the  innocence. 

Tim.  Wrought  he  not  well,  that  painted  it  f 
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Apem.  He  wrought  better,  that  m.-ule  the  painter ; 

Tim.  Pray,  entertain  them :  give  them  guide 

and  vet  he  's  but  a  filthy  piece  of  work. 

to  us. —                [Exeunt  some  Attend. 

Pain.  You  are  a  dog. 

You  must  needs   dine  with   me  : — Go  not  you 

Apem.  Thy  mother  's  of  my  generation  :  What 's 

hence, 

she,  if  I  be  a  dog  ? 

Tim.  Wilt  dine  with  me,  Apemantus  ? 

Till  I  have  thank'd  you ;  and,  when  dinner's  done. 

Show  me  this  piece. — I  am  joyful  of  your  sights. — 

Apem.  No  :  I  eat  not  lords. 

Tim.  An  thou  should'st,  thou'dst  anger  ladies. 

Enter  Alcibiades,  with  his  Company. 

Apem.  0,  they  eat  lords  ;  so  they  come  by  great 

Most  welcome,  sir !                             [They  salute. 

bc41ies. 

Apem.                 So,  so  ;  there  I — 

Tim.  That  's  a  lascivious  apprehension. 

Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints  ! — 

Apem.  So  thou  apprehend'st  it :  Take  it  for  thy 

That  there  should  be  small  love  'mongst  these 

labour. 

sweet  knaves, 

i          Tim.  How  dost  thou  like  this  jewel,  Apemantus? 

And  all  this  court'sy  !  The  strain  of  man  's  bred 

Apem.  Not  so  well  as  plain  dealing,  which  will 

out 

not  cost  a  man  a  doit. 

Into  baboon  and  monkey. 

Tim.  What  dost  thou  think  't  is  worth  ? 

Alcih.  Sir,  you  have  sav'd  my  longing,  and  I 

Apem.  Not  worth  my  thinking. — How  now, 

feed 

poet? 

Most  hungrily  on  your  sight. 

Poet.  How  now,  philosopher  ? 

Tim.                                   Right  welcome,  sir: 

Apem.  Thou  liesL 

Ere  we  depart,  we  '11  share  a  bounteous  time 

Poet.  Art  not  one? 

In  difierent  pleasures.     Pray  you,  let  us  in. 

Apem.  Yes. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Apem. 

Poet.  Then  I  lie  not. 

Apem.  Art  not  a  poet  ? 

Pinter  Two  Lords. 

Poet.  Yes. 

\st  Lord.  What  time  a  day  is  't,  Apemantus? 

Apem.  Then  thou  liest :  look  in  thy  last  work. 

Apem.  Time  to  be  honest. 

where  thou  hast  feign'd  him  a  worthy  fellow. 

\st  Lord.  That  time  serves  still. 

Poet.  That 's  not  feign'd,  he  is  so. 

Apem.   The   most    accursed    thou,   that    still 

AiKm.  Yes,  he  is  worthy  of  thee,  and  to  pay 

omitt'st  it. 

thee  for  thy  labour  :  He,  that  loves  to  be  flattered. 

2nd  Lord.  Thou  art  going  to  lord  Timon's 

is  worthy  o'  the  flatterer.     Heavens,  that  I  were 

feast. 

a  lord ! 

Apem.  Ay  ;  to  see  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine 

Tim.  What  would'st  do  then,  Apemantus  ? 

heat  fools. 

Apem.  Even  as  Apemantus  does  now,  hate  a 

2?i(£  Lord.  Fare  thee  well,  fore  thee  well. 

lord  with  ray  heart. 

Apem.  Thou  art  a  fool,  to  bid  me  farewell  twice. 

Tim.  What,  thyself? 

2nd  Lord.  Why,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Apem.  Should'st  have  kept  one  to  thyself,  for  I 

27/71.  Wherefore  ? 

mean  to  give  thee  none. 

Apem.  That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be  a  lord. — 

1st  Lord.  Hang  thyself. 

Art  not  thou  a  merchant  ? 

Ape7n.  No,  I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding ; 

Mer.  Ay,  Apemantus. 

make  thy  requests  to  thy  friend. 

Apem.  Traffic  confound  thee,  if  the  gods  will 

2nd  Lord.  Away,  unpeaceable  dog,  or  I  '11  spurn 

not! 

thee,  hence. 

Mcr.  If  traffic  do-  it,  the  gods  do  it. 

Apem.  I  will  flv,  like  a  dog,  the  heels  of  the  ass. 

A2}em.  Traffic  's  thy  god,  and  thy  god  confound 

[Exit. 

thee ; 

\st  Lord.  He 's  opposite  to  humanity.     Come, 

shall  we  in, 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  a  Servant. 

And  taste  lord  Timon's  bounty  ?  he  outgoes 

Tim.  What  trumpet 's  that  ? 

The  very  heart  of  kindness. 

Serv.                                   'T  is  Alcibiades,  and 

2nd  Lord.  He  pours  it  out :  Phitus,  the  god 

Some  twenty  horse,  all  of  companionship. 
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[s  hu:  liis  steward :  no  meed,  but  lie  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself;  no  gift  to  bim, 
Dut  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
All  use  of  quittance. 

Is/  Lord.  The  noblest  mind  he  carries, 

Tliat  ever  govern'd  man. 

2«rf  iMrd.  Long  may  be  live  in  fortunes !  Shall 
we  in  ? 

Isl  Lord.  I  '11  keep  you  company.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  W.—The  Same.     A  Room  of  State  hi 
Tinion's  House. 

Hautboys  playing  loud  Music.  A  great  Banquet 
served  in  ;  Flavius  and  others  attending  :  then 
enter  Timon,  Alcidiades,  Lucius,  Lucullus, 
Sempuonius,  and  other  Athenian  Senators,  with 
Ventidius,  and  Attendants.  Then  comes,  drop- 
ping after  all,  Ai'emantus,  discontentedly. 

Ven.  Most  honour'd  Timon,  't  liath  pleas'd  the 
gods  remember 
My  father's  age,  and  call  him  to  long  peace. 
lie  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rich  : 
Then,  as  in  grateful  virtue  I  am  bound 
To  your  free  heart,  I  do  return  those  talents, 
Doubled,  with  thanks,  and  service,  from  whose 

help 
I  deriv'd  liberty. 

Tim.  0,  by  no  means. 

Honest  Ventidius :  you  mistake  my  love  ; 
I  gave  it  freely  ever ;  and  there 's  none 
Can  truly  say,  he  gives,  if  he  receives : 
If  our  betters  play  at   that  game,  we  must  not 

dare 
To  imitate  them:  Fauks  that  are  rich,  are  fair. 
Ven.   A  noble  spirit. 

[They  all  stand  ceremoniously  looking  on  Tim. 
Titn.  Nay,  ray  lords,  ceremony 

Was  but  devis'd  at  first,  to  set  a  gloss 
On  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes. 
Recanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  't  is  shown  ; 
But  where  there  is  true  friendsHip,  there  needs 

none. 
Pray,  sit ;  more  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes, 
Than  my  fortunes  to  rae.  [They  sit. 

\st  Lord.  My  lord,  we  always  have  confess'd  it. 
Apem.  Ho,  ho,  confess'd  it  ?  haugVl  it,  have 

you  not  ?' 
Tim.  0,  Apemantus  ! — you  are  welcome. 
Apem.  No, 

Vou  shall  not  make  me  welcome: 
[  come  to  have  thee  thrust  me  out  of  doors. 
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Tim.  Fye,  thou  art  a  churl  :  you  have  got  a 
huinnur  thove 
Does  not  become  a  man,  't  is  much  to  blame  : — 
They  say,  my  lords,  that  ira  furor  brcvis  est, 
But  yond'  man  's  ever  angry. 
Go,  let  him  have  a  table  by  himself; 
For  he  does  neither  affect  company. 
Nor  is  he  fit  for  it,  indeed. 

Apem.  Let  me  stay  at  thine  own  peril,  Timon ; 
I  come  to  observe  ;  I  give  thee  warning  on  't. 

Tim.  I  take  no  heed  of  thee  ;  thou  art  an  Athe- 
nian ;  therefore  welcome :  I  myself  would  have  no 
power :  pr'ythee,  let  my  meat  make  thee  silent 

Apem.  I  scorn  thy  meat ;  't  would  choke  me, 
for  I  should 
Ne'er  flatter  thee. — O  you  gods  !  what  a  number 
Of  men  eat  Timon,  and  he  sees  them  not ! 
It  grieves  me,  to  see  so  many  dip  their  meat 
In  one  man's  blood ;  and  all  the  madness  is, 
He  cheers  them  up  too. 

I  wonder,  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men: 
Methinks,  they  should  invite  them  without  knives ; 
Good  for  their  meat,  and  safer  for  tlirir  lives. 
There  's  much  example  for  't ;  the  fellow,  that 
Sits   next  him   now,  parts  bread  with   him,  and      \ 
'    pledges  1 

The  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught. 
Is  the  readiest  man  to  kill  him  :  it  has  been  prov'd. 
If  I 

Were  a  huge  man,  I  should  fear  to  drink  at  meals  ; 
Lest  they  should  spy  my  windpipe's   dangerous 

notes : 
Great  men  should  drink  with  harness  -on   their 
throats. 

Tirn.  My  lord,  i:i  heart ;  and  let  the  health  go 

round. 
2ncZ  Lord.  Let  it  flow  this  way,  my  good  lord. 

Apem.  Flow  this  way  ! 

A  brave  fellow ! — he  keeps  his  tides  well.   Tiinoa 
Those  healths  will  make  thee,  and  thy  state,  look 

ill. 
Here  's  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner. 
Honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  the  mire : 
This,  and  my  food,  are  equals ;  there  's  no  odds, 
Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods 

APEMANTUS'S  GRACR 

Immovt.ll  gods,  I  crave  ao  pelf; 
I  pray  for  no  man,  but  myself: 
Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond, 
To  trust  man  on  h's  oath  or  bond ; 
Or  a  harlot,  for  her  weeping  ; 
Or  a  ilog,  that  aeenm  a  sleeping ; 
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Or  a  keeper  with  my  freedom  ; 

Or  my  friends,  if  I  ehould  need  'em. 

Amea.    So  fall  to  't: 

Bijli  men  Bin,  and  I  eat  root. 

[Hats  and  drinks. 
Mncli  good  dich  tby  good  heart,  Apeinantiis  ! 

Tim.  Captain  Alcibiades,  j-our  heart  's  in  the 
field  now. 

Alvih.  My  lieart  is  ever  at  your  service,  my  lord. 

Tim.  You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfast  of  ene- 
rares,  than  a  dinner  of  friends. 

Alcib.  So  they  were  bleeding-new,  my  lord, 
there  's  no  meat  like  them;  I  could  wish  my  best 
friend  at  such  a  feast. 

Apcm.  'Would  all  those  flatterers  were  thine 
enemies,  then ;  that  then  thou  might'st  kill  'em, 
and  bid  me  to  'em. 

Isl  Lord.  Might  we  but  have  that  happiness, 
my  lord,  that  you  would  once  use  our  hearts, 
whereby  we  might  e.xpress  some  part  of  our  zeals, 
we  should  think  ourselves  for  ever  perfect. 

Tim.  O,  no  doubt,  my  good  friends,  but  the 
gods  themselves  have  provided  that  I  shall  hare 
much  help  from  you  :  How  had  you  been  my 
friends  else  ?  why  have  you  that  charitable  title 
from  thousands,  did  you  not  chiefly  belong  to  my 
heart?  I  have  told  more  of  you  to  m3'self,  than 
you  can  with  modesty  speak  in  your  own  behalf; 
and  thus  far  I  confirm  you.  O,  you  gods,  think  I, 
what  need  we  have  any  friends,  if  we  should  never 
have  need  of  them  ?  they  were  the  most  needless 
creatures  living,  should  we  ne'er  have  use  for 
them :  and  would  most  resemble  sweet  instruments 
hung  up  in  cases,  that  keep  their  sounds  to  them- 
selves. Why,  I  have  often  wished  myself  poorer, 
that  I  might  come  nearer  to  3'ou.  We  are  born 
to  do  benefits:  and  what  better  or  properer  can 
we  call  .our  own,  than  the  riches  of  our  friends  ? 
O,  what  a  precious  comfort 't  is,  to  have  so  many, 
like  brothers,  commanding  one  another's  fortunes ! 
0  joy,  e'en  made  away  ere  it  can  be  born  1  Mine 
eyes  cannot  hold  out  water,  methinks :  to  forget 
their  faults,  I  drink  to  you. 

Aj?em.  Thou  weepest  to  make  them  drink,  Ti- 
mon. 

2nd  Lord.  Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our 
eyes, 
And,  at  that  instant,  like  a  babe  sprung  up. 

Apcm.  Ho,  ho  !  I  laugh  to  think  that  babe  a 
bastard. 

Urd  Lord.  I  promise  you,  my  lord,  you  mov'd 
me  much. 

Apem.  Much  1  [  Tucket  sounded. 


Tim.  What  means  that  trump? — How  now? 

Unter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Please  you,  ray  lord,  there  are  certain 
ladies  most  desirous  of  admittance. 

Tim.  Ladies  ?  What  are  their  wills  I 

Sen:  There  comes  with  them  a  forerunner,  my 
lord,  which  bears  that  office,  to  signify  their  plea- 
sures. 

Tim.  I  pray,  let  them  be  admitted. 

Enter  Cupid. 

Cup.  Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timon  ; — and  to  all 
That  of  his  bounties  taste  ! — The  five  best  senses 
Acknowledge  thee  their  patron;  and  come  freely 
To  gratulate  thy  plenteous  bosom  :  The  ear, 
Taste,  touch,  smell,  all  pleas'd  from  thy  table  rise; 
They  only  now  come  but  to  feast  thine  eyes. 

Tim.  They  are  welcome  all ;    let  them  have 
kind  admittance : 
Music,  make  their  welcome.  \Exit  Ccp. 

\st  Lord.  You  see,  my  lord,  how  ample  you 
are  belov'd. 

Music.  Re-enter  Cupid,  ioith  a  masque  ©/"Ladies 
as  Amazons,  with  Lutes  in  their  Hands,  dancing 
and  playing. 

Apem.  Hey  day,  what  a  sweep  of  vanity  comes 

this  way  1 
They  dance  I  they  are  mad  women. 
Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life, 
As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oil,  and  root. 
We  make  ourselves  fools,  to  disport  ourselves  ; 
And  spend  our  flatterie.s,  to  drink  those  men. 
Upon  whose  age  we  void  it  up  again, 
With  poisonous  spite,  and  envy.    Who  lives,  that  '3 

not 
Depraved,  or  depraves  ?  who  dies,  that  bears 
Not  one  spurn  to  their  graves  of  their  friend's 

g-ift? 
I  should  fear,  those,  that  dance  before  me  now, 
Would   one  day  stamp  upon  me  :  It  has  been 

done  ; 
Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun. 

The  Lords  rise  from  Table,  with  much  adoring  of 
TiMON  ;  and,  toshmo  their  loves,  each  singles  out 
an  Amazon,  and  all  dance,  Men  with  Women,  a 
lofty  Strain  or  two  to  the  Hautboys,  and  cease. 

Tim.  You  have  done  our  pleasures  much  grace, 
fair  ladies, 
Set  a  fair  (ashion  on  our  entertainment, 
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Which  was  not  half  so  beautiful  and  kir..l ; 
Tou  have  added  worth  unto't,  and  lively  lustre, 
And  entertain'd  me  wi'.h  mine  own  device  ; 
I  am  to  thank  you  for   t. 

]  St  Lady.  My  lord,  you  take  us  even  at  the 
best. 

Apem.  'Faith,  for  the  worst  is  filthy  ;  juid  would 
lot  hold  taking,  I  doubt  me. 

Tim.  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet 
Attends  you  :  Please  you  to  dispose  yourselves. 

All  Lad.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Cup.  and  Lad. 

Tim.  Flavius, 

Flav.  My  lord. 

Tim.  The  little  casket  bring  me  hither. 

Flav.  Yes,  my  lord. — More  jewels  yet ! 
There  is  no  crossing  him  in  his  humour;    [Aside. 
Else  I  should  tell  him, — Well, — i'  faith,  I  should. 
When  all  's  spent,  he  'd  be  cross'd  then,  an  he 

could. 
T  is  pity,  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind  ; 
That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind. 
[Exit,  and  returns  with  the  Casket. 

\st  Lord.  Where  be  our  men  ? 

Serv.  Here,  my  lord,  in  readiness. 

2))^  Lord.  Our  horses. 

Tim.  0  my  friends,  I  have  one  word 

To   say  to  you : — Look  you,  my  good   lord,  I 

must 
Entreat  you,  lionoui  me  so  much,  as  to 
Advance  this  jewel ; 
Accept,  and  wear  it,  kind  my  lord. 

\st  Lord.  I  am  so  iax  already  in  your  gifts, — 

All.  So  are  we  all. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of  the 
senate 
Newly  alighted,  and  come  to  visit  you. 
Tim.  They  are  fairly  welcome. 
Flav.  I  beseech  your  honour. 

Vouchsafe  me  a  word  ;  it  does  concern  you  near. 
Tim.  Near?  why  then  another  time  I '11  hear 
thee : 
I  pr'ythee,  let  us  be  provided 
To  show  them  entertainment. 

Flav.  I  scarce  know  how. 

[Aside. 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2nd  Serv.  May  it  please  your  honour,  the  lord 
Lucius, 
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Out  of  hi<  free  love,  hath  presented  to  you 
Four  milk-white  horses,  trapp'd  in  silver. 

Tim.  I  shall  accept  them  fairly  :  let  the  presents 

Enter  a  third  Servant. 

Be  worthily  entertain'd. — How  now,  what  news  1 

3i-d  Serv.  Please  you,  my  lord,  that  honourable 
gentleman,  lord  LucuUus,  entre-its  your  company 
to-morrow  to  hunt  with  him  ;  and  has  sent  your 
honour  two  brace  of  greyhounds. 

Tim.  I  '11  hunt  with  him  ;  and  let  them  be  re- 
cciv'd, 
Not  without  fair  reward. 

Flav.  [Aside."]  What  will  this  come  to  ? 

He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great  gifts, 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer. — 
Nor  will  he  know  his  purse  ;  or  yield  me  this. 
To  show  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is, 
Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good  : 
His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state. 
That  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt,  he  owes 
For  every  word  ;  he  is  so  kind,  that  he  now 
Pays  interest  for  't ;  his  land  "s  put  to  their  books. 
Well,  'would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  office. 
Before  I  were  forc'd  out  1 
Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed. 
Than  such  as  do  even  enemies  exceed. 
I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Tim.  You  do  yourselves 

Much   wrong,   you   bate   too  much  of  your  own 

merits  : — 
Here,  my  lord,  a  trifle  of  our  love. 

2nd  Lord.  With  more  than  common  thanks  1 
will  receive  it. 

3rd  Lord.  O,  he  is  the  very  soul  of  bounty  ! 

Tirn.  And  now  I  remember  me,  my  lord,  yon 
gave 
Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courser 
I  rode  on  :  it  is  yours,  because  you  lik'd  it. 

2nd  Lord.  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord, 
in  that. 

Tim.  You  may  take  my  word,  my  lord  ;  I  know 
no  man 
Can  justly  praise,  but  what  he  does  affect : 
I  weigh  my  friend's  affection  with  mine  own ; 
I  '11  tell  you  true.     I  '11  call  to  you. 

All  Lords.  None  so  welcome 

Tim.  I  take  all  and  your  several  visitations 
So  kind  to  heart,  't  is  not  enough  to  give  ; 
Methinks,  I  could  deal  kingdoms  to  my  friends 
And  ne'er  be  weary. — Alcibiades, 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  therefore  seldom  rich. 
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[t  comes  in  charity  to  thee  :  for  all  thy  living 
h  'moiigst  the  dead  ;  and  all  the  lands  thou  hast 
Lie  in  a  pitch'd  field. 

Alcib.  Ay,  defiled  land,  my  lord. 

1st  Lord.  We  are  so  virtuously  bound, • 

Tim.  And  so 

Am  I  to  \-ou. 

2nd  Lord.         So  infinitely  endear'd, 

Tim.  All  to  you.— Lights,  more  lights. 

1st  Lord.  The  best  of  happiness. 

Honour  and  fortunes,  keep  witli  you,  lord  Timon  ! 

Tim.  Eeady  for  his  friends. 

[LJxeunt  Alc,  Lords,  etc. 

Apem.  What  a  coil 's  here! 

Serving  of  becks,  and  jutting  out  of  bums  ! 
I  doubt  whether  their  legs  be  worth  the  sums 
That  are  given  for  'em.   Friendship's  full  of  dregs  : 
Methinks,  false  hearts  should  never  have  sound 

legs. 
Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  court'sies. 


Tim.  Now,  Apemantus,  if  thou  wert  not  sullen, 
I  'd  be  good  to  thee. 

Apem.  No,  I  '11  nothing  :  for 

If  I  should  be  brib'd  too,  there  would  hi  none 

left 
To  rail  upon  thee  ;  and  then  thou  would'st  sin  the 

faster. 
Thou  giv'st  so  long,  Timon,  I  fear  me  thou 
Wilt  give  away  thyself  in  paper  shortly  ; 
What  need  these  feasts,  pomps,  and  vain  glories  f 

Tim.  Nay, 

An  you  begin  to  rail  on  society  once, 
I  am  sworn,  not  to  give  regard  to  you. 
Farewell ;  and  come  with  better  music.        [Exit. 

Apem.  So ; — 

Thou  'It  not  hear  me  now, — thou  shall  not  then, 

.1  '11  lock 
Thy  heaven  from  thee.'  O,  that  men's  ears  should 

be 
To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery  I  [Exit. 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  I. — The  Same.     A  Room  in  a  Senator's 
House. 

Enter  a  Senator,  with  Papers  in  !iis  Hand. 

Sen.  And  late,  five  thousand  to  Varro  ;  and  to 
Isidore 
He  owes  nine  thousand  ;  besides  my  former  sum. 
Which  makes  it  five  and  twenty. — Still  in  motion 
Of  raging  waste  ?     It  cannot  hold  ;  it  will  not. 
If  I  want  gold,  steal  but  a  beggar's  dog, 
And  give  it  Timon,  why,  the  dog  coins  gold  : 
If  I  would  sell  my  horse,  and  buy  twenty  more 
Better  than  he,  why,  give  my  horse  to  Timon, 
Ask  nothing,  give  it  him,  it  foals  me,  straight. 
And  able  horses  :  No  porter  at  his  gate  ; 
But  rather  one  that  smiles,  and  still  invites 
All  that  pass  by.     It  cannot  hold  ;  no  reason 
Can  found  his  state  in  safety.     Caphis,  ho  ! 
Caphis,  I  say  1 

Enter  Caphis. 

Ciiph.  Here,  sir  :  What  is  your  pleasure? 

Sen.  Get  on  yout  cloak,  and  haste  you  to  lord 
Timon  ; 


Importune  him  for  my  monies ;  be  not  ceas'd 
With  slight  denial ;  nor  then  silenc'd,  when — 
"  Commend  me  to  your  master" — and  the  cap 
Plays  in  the  right  hand,  thus : — but  tell  hira, 

sirrah. 
My  uses  cry  to  me,  I  must  serve  my  turn 
Out  of  mine  own  ;  his  days  and  times  are  past. 
And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates 
Have  smit  my  credit :  I  love,  and  honour  him  ; 
But  must  not  break  my  back,  to  heal  his  finger : 
Immediate  are  my  needs  ,   and  my  relief 
Must  not  be  toss'd  and  turn'd  to  me  in  words. 
But  find  supply  immediate.     Get  you  gone  : 
Put  on  a  most  importunate  aspect, 
A  visage  of  demand  ;  for,  I  do  fear. 
When  every  feather  sticks  in  his  own  wing, 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull. 
Which  flashes  now  a  phoeni.x.     Get  you  gone. 

Caph.  I  go,  sir. 

Sen.  I  go,  sir  ? — take  the  bonds  along  wiili 
you, 
And  have  the  dates  in  compt 

Caph.  I  will,  sir. 

Sen.  Go.  [ExeuTtt. 
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House. 

Knler  Flavics,  witk  many  Bills  in  his  Hand. 

Flav.  No  care,  no  stop !  so  senseless  of  expense, 
"riiat  he  will  neither  know  how  to  miiiutain  it, 
Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot :  Takes  no  account 
How  things  go  from  him  ;  no  reserve,  no  care 
Of  what  is  to  continue  :  Never  mind 
Was  to  l>e  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kind. 
What    shall   be  done  ?      He   will   not    hear,  till 

feel: 
I  must  be  round  with  him,  now  he  comes  from 

hunting. 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  fie  ! 

Enter  Caphis,  and  the  Servants  o/"  Isidore  and 
Varro. 

Caiih.  Good  even,  Varro  :  What, 

i'ou  come  for  monev  ? 

Var.  Serv.  Is  't  not  your  business  too  ? 

Cnph.  It  is ; — And  yours  too,  Isidore  ? 

hid.  Serv.  It  is  so. 

Caph.  'Would  we  were  all  discharg'd  ! 

Var.  Serv.  I  fear  it. 

Caph.  Here  comes  the  lord. 

Enter  Timon,  Alcibiades,  and  Lords,  d-c. 

Tim    So  soon  as  dinner  's  done,  we  '11  forth 
again, 
My  Alcibiades.— With  me  ?     What 's  your  will  ? 

C"ph.  My  lord,  here  is  a  note  of  certain  dues. 

Tim.  Dues  ?     Whence  are  you  ? 

Caph.  Of  Athens  here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Go  to  my  steward. 

Caph.  Please  it  your  lordship,  he  hath  put  me 
off 
To  the  succession  of  new  days  this  month  : 
My  master  is  awak'd  by  great  occasion. 
To  call  upon  his  own  ;  and  humbly  prays  you. 
That  with  your  other  noble  parts  you  '11  suit. 
In  giving  him  his  right. 

^i't-  Mine  honest  fi-iend, 

I  pr'ythee,  but  repair  to  me  next  morning. 

Caph.  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

^""-  Contain  thyself,  good  friend. 

Var.  Serv.  One  Varro's  servant,  my  good  lord, — 

Jsid.  Serv.                                      From  Isidore  ; 
ITe  humbly  prays  your  speedy  payment, 

Caph.  If  you  did  know,  my  lord,  my  master's 

Wants, 
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Var.  Serv.  'T  w.is  due  on  forfeiture,  my  lord, 
six  weeks, 

And  past, 

Jsid.  Serv.    Your   steward   puts   me   off,   my 
lord. 
And  I  am  sent  expressly  to  your  lordship. 

Tim.  Give  me  breath  : 

I  do  beseech  you,  good  my  lords,  keep  on  ; 

[Exeunt  Alcib.  and  Lords, 
I  '11  wait  upon  you  instantly. — Come  hither,  pray 
you,  [To  Flav 

How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  encounter'd 
With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds. 
And  the  detention  of  loug-since-due  debts, 
Against  my  honour  ? 

Flav.  Please  you,  gentlemen, 

The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business  : 
Your  impoitunacy  cease,  till  after  dinner  ; 
That  I  may  make  his  lordship  understand 
Wherefore  you  are  not  paid. 

Tim.  Do  so,  my  fi  lends  : 

See  them  well  entertain'd.  [E.rit.  Tim. 

Elav.  I  pray,  draw  near. 

[Exit  Flav 

Enter  Apemantus  and  a  Fool.' 

Caph.   Stay,  stay,  here  comes  the   fool   with 
Apemantus  ;  let 's  have  some  sport  with  'em. 
Var.  Serv.  Hang  him,  he  '11  abuse  us. 

Isid.  Serv.  A  plague  upon  him,  dog  ! 

Var.  Serv.  How  dost,  fool  ? 

Apem.  Dost  dialogue  with  thy  shadow  ? 
.     Var.  Serv.  I  speak  not  to  thee. 

Apem.  No  ;  't  is  to  thyself. — Come  away. 

[To  the  Fool. 

I.<iid.  Serv.  [To  Var.  Serv.]  There  's  the  fool 
hangs  on  your  back  alread}'. 

Apem.  No,  thou  stand'st  single,  thou  art  not  on 
him  yet. 

Caph.  Where  's  the  fool  now  ? 

Apem.  He  Last  asked  the  question.  —  Poor 
rogues,  and  usurers'  men !  bawds  between  gold 
and  want  1 

All  Serv.  What  are  we,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Asses. 

All  Serv.  Why  ? 

Apem.  That  you  ask  me  what  you  are,  and  do 
not  know  yourselves. — Speak  to  'em,  fool. 

Fool.  How  do  you,  gentlemen  ? 

All  Serv.  Gramercies,  good  fool :  How  docs 
your  mistress  ? 

Fool.  She  s  e'en  setting  on  water  to  scald  such 
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chickens  as  you  are.     'Would,  we  could  see  you 
at  Corinth. 

Aipem.  Good !  gramercy. 

Enter  Page. 

Fool,  Look  you,  here  comes  my  mistress'  page. 

Payc.  [7b /Ae  Fool.]  Why,  how  now,  captain? 
what  do  you  in  this  wise  company  ? — How  dost 
thou,  Apemantus  ? 

A^m.  'Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth,  that 
I  might  answer  thee  profitably. 

Page.  Pr'ythee,  Apemantus,  read  me  the  super- 
scription of  these  letters ;  I  know  not  which  is 
which. 

Apem.  Canst  not  read  ? 

■Paije.  No. 

Apem.  There  will  little  learning  die  then,  that 
day  thou  art  hanged.  This  is  to  lord  Timon  ;  this 
to  Alcibiades.  Go  ;  thou  wast  born  a  bastard, 
and  thou  'It  die  a  bawd. 

Page.  Thou  wast  whelped  a  dog ;  and  thou 
shalt  famish,  a  dog's  death.  Answer  not,  I  am 
gone.  \Eiit  Page. 

Apetn.  Even  so  thou  out-run'st  grace.  Fool,  I 
will  go  with  you  to  lord  Timon's. 

Fool.  Will  you  leave  me  there  ? 

Apem.  If  Timon  .stay  at  home. — You  three 
serve  three  usurers  1 

All  Serv.  Ay ;  'would  they  served  us  ! 

Ajicm.  So  would  I, — as  good  a  trick  as  ever 
hangman  served  thief. 

Fool.  Are  you  three  usurers'  men  3 

All  Serv.  Ay,  fool. 

Fool.  I  think,  no  usurer  but  has  a  fool  to  his 
servant :  My  mistress  is  one,  and  I  am  her  fool. 
When  men  come  to  borrow  of  your  masters,  they 
approach  sadly,  and  go  away  merry  ;  but  they 
enter  my  mistress'  house  merrily,  and  go  away 
sadly  :  The  reason  of  this  ? 

Var.  Serv.  I  could  render  one. 

Apem.  Do  it  then,  that  we  may  account  thee  a 
whoremaster,  and  a  knave ;  which  notwithstand- 
ing, thou  shalt  be  no  less  esteemed. 

Var.  Serv.  What  is  a  whoremaster,  fool  ? 

Fool.  A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  something 
like  thee.  'T  is  a  spirit :  sometime,  it  appears 
like  a  lord  ;  sometime,  like  a  lawj-er;  sometime, 
hke  a  philosopher,  with  two  stones  more  than  his 
artificial  one  :'  He  is  very  often  like  a  knight ;  and 
generally  in  all  shapes,  that  man  goes  up  and 
down  in,  from  fourscore  to  thirteen,  this  spirit 
walks  in. 


Var.  Serv.  Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fool. 

Fool.  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wise  man  :  as  much 
foolery  as  I  have,  so  much  wit  thou  lackest. 

Apem.  That  answer  might  have  become  Ape- 
mantus. 

All  Serv.  Aside,  asido ;  here  comes  lord  Timon 

Re-enter  Timok  and  Flavius. 

Apem.  Come,  with  me,  fool,  come. 

Fool.  I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  brother 
and  woman  ;  sometime,  the  philosopher. 

[^Exeunt  Apem.  and  Fool. 

Flav.  'Pray  you,  walk  near ;  I  '11  sjjeak  with 
you  anon.  \Exeunt  Serv. 

Tim.  You  make  me  marvel :   Wherefore,  ere 
this  time, 
Had  you  not  fully  laid  my  state  before  me ; 
That  I  might  so  have  rated  my  expense, 
As  I  had  leave  of  means  ? 

Flav.  You  would  not  hear  me, 

At  many  leisures  I  propos'd. 

Tim.  Go  to : 

Perchance,  some  single  vantages  you  took, 
When  my  indisposition  put  you  back; 
And  that  unaptness  made  your  minister, 
Thus  to  excuse  yourself. 

Flav.  O  my  good  lord  ! 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  m}-  accounts. 
Laid  them  before  you  ;  you  would  throw  them  off. 
And  say,  you  found  them  in  mine  honesty. 
When,  for  some  trifling  present,  you  have  bid  me 
Return  so  much,  I  have  shook  my  head,  and 

wept ; 
Yea,  'gainst  the  authority  of  mannei-s,  pr.ay'd  you 
To  hold  your  hand  more  close  :  I  did  endure 
Not  seldom,  nor  no  slight  checks ;  when  I  have 
Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  estate. 
And  your  great  flow  of  debts.    My  dear-lov'd  lord, 
Though  you  hear  now,  (too  late  !)  yet  now  's  a 

time. 
The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  present  debts. 

Tim.  Let  all  my  land  be  sold, 

Flav.  'T  is  all  engag'd,  some  forfeited  and  gone; 
And  what  remains  will  .hardly  stop  the  mouth 
Of  present  dues  :  the  future  comes  apace : 
What  shall  defend  the  interim  ?  and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reckoning  ? 

Tim.  To  Lacedcemon  did  my  land  extend. 

Flav.  O  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a  word 
Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath, 
How  quickly  w.re  it  gone ! 
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Tim.  You  tell  me  true. 

Flav.  If  you  suspect  my  husbandry,  or  falsehood, 
Call  lue  before  the  exactest  auditors, 
And  set  ine  on  the  proof.     So  the  gods  bless  me, 
Whon  all  our  offices  have  been  oppress'd 
Willi  riotous  feeders ;  when  our  vaults  have  wept 
Willi  drunken  spillh  of  wine;  when  every  room 
ILith    blaz'd  with  lights,  and  bray'J  with   min- 
strelsy ; 
I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteful  cock, 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  How. 

Tim.  Pi'ythee,  no  more. 

Flav.  Heavens,  have  I  said,  the  bounty  of  this 
lord  ! 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves,  and  peasants, 
'ihis  night  englutted  !     Who  is  not  Timon's  ? 
What  heart,  head,  sword,  force,  means,  but  is  lord 

Timon's  ? 
Great  Tinion,  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timoii  ? 
Ah  !  when  the  means  are  gone,  that  buy  tins  praise, 
The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made  : 
Feast-won,  fast-lost;  one  cloud  of  winter  showers, 
These  Hies  are  couch'd. 

Titii.  Come,  sermon  me  no  further: 

Xo  villanous  bounty  yet  hath  pass'd  my  heart ; 
Uiiwist'ly,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given. 
Why  dost  thou  weep  ?    Canst  thou  the  conscience 

lack. 
To  think  I  shall  lack  friends?     Secure  thy  heart ; 
If  1  would  broach  the  vessels  of  my  love, 
And  try  the  argument  of  hearts  by  borrowing, 
Slen,  and  mens  fortunes,  could  I  frankly  use. 
As  I  can  bid  ihee  speak. 

Flav.  Assurance  bless  your  thoughts  1 

Tim.  And,  in  some  sort,  these  wants  of  mine 
are  crown'd, 
That  I  account  them  blessings  ;  for  by  these 
Shall  I  liy  friends  :  You  shall  perceive,  how  you 
Mistake  my  forliines ;  I  am  wealthy  in  my  friends. 
Within  there,  ho  I — Flaminius!  Servilius  ! 

Enter  Flaminius,  Servilius,  and  other  Servants. 

Scrv.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

Tim.  I  will  despatch  you  severally. — You,  to 
lord  Lucius, — 
To  lord  Lucullus  you  ;  I  hunted  with  his 
Honour  to-day  ; — You,  to  Sempionius ; 
Commend  me  to  their  loves  ;  and,  I  am  proud,  s.ay 
That  my  occasions  have  found  time  to  use  them 
Toward  a  supply  of  money  :  let  the  request 
Be  fifty  talents. 

Flam.  As  you  have  said,  my  lord. 
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Flav.  Lord  Lucius,  and  lord  Lucullus  ?  humph  1 

[Aside. 
Tim.  Go  you,  sir,  [To  another  Serv.]  to  the 

senators, 
(Of  whom,  even  to  the  state's  best  health,  I  have 
Deserv'd  this  hearing,)  bid  'em  send  o'  the  instant 
A  thousand  talents  to  me. 

Flav.  I  have  been  bold, 

(For  that  I  knew  it  the  most  general  way,) 
To  them  to  use  your  signet,  and  your  name  ; 
l)Ut  they  do  shake  their  heads,  and  I  am  hero 
No  richer  in  return. 

Tim.  Is  't  true  ?  can  it  be  ? 

Flav.  They  answer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate 

voice, 
That  now  they  are  at  fail,  want  treasure,  cannot 
Do  what  they  would;   are  sorry-— you  are  hon- 
ourable,— 
But  yet  they  could  have  wish'd^they  know  not — 

but 
Something  hath  been  amiss — a  noble  nature 
May  catch  a  wrench — would  al!  were  well — 't  is 

pity— 
And  so,  intending  other  serious  matters. 
After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractions, 
With  certain  half-caps,'°  and  cold-moving  nods, 
They  froze  me  into  silence. 

Tim.  You  gods,  reward  them  1 — 

I  pr'ythee,  man,  look  cheerly  :  These  old  fellows 
Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary : 
Their  blood  is  cuk'd,  't  is  cold,  it  seldom  flows : 
'Tis  lack  of  kindly  warmth,  they  are  not  kind  ; 
And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth, 
Is  fashion'd  for  the  journey,  dull,  and  heavy. — 
Go  to  Ventidius,— [To  a  Serv.]   Tr'ythee,  [To 

Flav.]  be  not  sad, 
Thou  art  true,  and  honest ;  ingenuously  I  sjwak, 
No  blame  belongs  to  thee : — [To  Serv.]  Ventidius 

lately 
Buried  his  father  ;  by  whose  death,  he  's  stepp'd 
Into  a  great  estate  :  when  he  was  poor, 
Impl-ison'd,  and  in  scarcity  of  friends, 
I  clear'd  him  with  five  talents  :  Greet  him  from  me ; 
Bid  him  suppose,  some  good  necessity 
Touches  his  friend,  which  craves  to  be  remember'd 
With  those  five  talents: — that  had, — [To  Flav.] 

give  it  these  follows 
To  whom  'tis  instant  due.    Ne'er  speak,  or  think, 
That  Timon's  fortunes  'mong  his  friends  can  sink. 
Flav.    I  would,  I  could  not   think  it:    That 

thought  is  bounty's  foe  ; 
Being  free  itself,  it  thinks  all  others  so.   [Fxeunt. 
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SCENE  I. — The  Same.     A  Room  in  Lucullus's 
House. 

Flaminius  waitina.     Enter  a  Servant  to  him. 

Serv.  I  have  told  my  lord  of  you,  he  is  coming 
down  to  you. 

Flam.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Enter  Lucullus. 

Serv.  Here  's  my  lord. 

Lucid.  \^Asidci\  One  of  lord  Timon's  men  ?  a 
gift,  I  warrant.  Why,  this  hits  right ;  I  dreamt 
of  a  silver  bason  and  ewer  to-night.  Flaminius, 
honest  Flaminius;  you  are  very  respectively  wel- 
come, sir. — Fill  me  some  wine. — \^Exit  Serv.] 
And  how  does  that  honourable,  complete,  free- 
hearted gentleman  of  Athens,  thy  very  bountiful 
good  lord  and  master  ? 

Flam.  Ilis  health  is  well,  sir. 

Lucul.  I  am  right  glad  that  his  health  is  well, 
sir  :  And  what  hast  thou  there  mider  thy  cloak, 
pretty  Flaminius  \ 

Flam.  'Faith,  nothing  but  an  empty  box,  sir ; 
which,  in  my  lord's  behalf,  I  come  to  entreat  your 
honour  to  supply  ,  who,  having  great  and  instant 
occasion  to  use  fifty  talents,  hath  sent  to  your  lord- 
ship to  furnish  him :  nothing  doubting  your  pres- 
ent assistance  therein. 

Lucul.  La,  la,  la,  la, — nothing  doubting,  says 
he  I  alas,  good  lord  !  a  noble  gentleman  't  is,  if  he 
would  not  keep  so  good  a  house.  Many  a  time 
and  often  I  have  dined  with  him,  and  told  him 
on  't ;  and  come  again  to  supper  to  him,  of  pur- 
pose to  have  him  spend  less  :  and  yet  he  would 
embrace  no  counsel,  taking  no  warning  by  my 
coming.  Every  man  has  his  fault,  and  honesty 
is  his ;  I  have  told  him  on  't,  but  I  could  never 
get  him  from  it. 

Re-enter  Servant,  loith  wine. 

Serv.  Please  your  lordship,  here  is  the  wine. 
Lucul.  Flaminius    I  have  noted  thee  always 
%vi=e.     Here  's  to  thee. 

Flam,  Your  lordship  speaks  your  pleasure. 
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Lucul.  I  have  observed  thee  always  for  a  to- 
wardly  prompt  spirit, — give  thee  thy  due, — and 
one  that  knows  what  belongs  to  reason  :  and  canst 
use  the  time  well,  if  the  time  use  thee  well :  good 
parts  in  thee. — Get  you  gone,  sirrah. — [To  the 
Serv.,  who  goes  out^ — Draw  nearer,  honest  Flami- 
nius. Thy  lord  's  a  bountiful  gentleman  :  but 
thou  art  wise  ;  and  thou  knowest  well  enough, 
although  thou  comest  to  me,  that  this  is  no  time 
to  lend  money ;  especially  upon  bare  friendship, 
without  security.  Here 's  three  solidares  for  thee  ; 
good  boy,  wink  at  me,  and  say,  thou  saw'st  me 
not.     Fare  thee  well. 

Flam.  Is  't  possible,  the  world  shoHld  so  much 
differ ; 
And  we  alive  that  liv'd  ?  Fly,  damned  baseness, 
To  him  that  worships  thee. 

[Throwing  the  money  away. 

Lucul.  Ha  !  Now  I  see,  thou  art  a  fool,  and 
fit  for  thy  master.  [Exit  Lucuu 

Flam.  May  these  add  to  the  number  that  may 
scald  thee  1 
Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation, 
Thou  disease  of  a  friend,  and  not  himself! 
Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart, 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights  ?     0  you  gods, 
I  feel  my  master's  passion  1     This  slave 
Unto  his  honour,  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him  : 
Why  should  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutriment. 
When  he  is  turn'd  to  poison  ? 
O,  may  diseases  only  work  upon  't ! 
And,  when  he  is  sick  to  death,  let  not  that  part  of 

nature 
Which  my  lord  paid  for,  be  of  any  power 
To  e.\pel  sickness,  but  prolong  his  hour!       [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.     A  public  Place. 
Enter  Lucius,  with  Three  Strangers. 

Luc.  Who,  the  lord  Timon  ?  he  is  my  very 
good  friend,  and  an  honourable  gentleman. 

\st  Stran.  We  know  him  for  no  less,  though 
we  are  but  strangers  to  him.  But  I  can  tell  you 
one  thing,  my  lord,  and  which  I  hear  from  com- 
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mon  rumours ;  now  lord  Timon's  happy  hours  are 
done  and  past,  and  his  estate  shrinks  from  him. 

Lac.  Fie  no,  do  not  believe  it;  he  cannot  want 
for  money. 

2nd  Stran.  But  believe  you  this,  my  lord,  that, 
not  long  ago,  one  of  his  men  was  with  tho  lord 
Lucutlus,  to  borrow  so  many  talents  ;  nay,  urged 
extremely  for  't,  and  showed  what  necessity  be- 
longed to  't,  and  yet  was  denied. 

Luc.  How  ? 

2nd  Stran.  I  tell  you,  denied,  my  lord. 

Luc.  What  a  strange  case  was  that?  now,  be- 
fore the  gods,  I  am  ashamed  on  't.  Denied  that 
honourable  maii?  there  was  very  little  honour 
showed  in  't.  I'or  my  own  part,  I  must  needs  con- 
fess, I  have  relieved  some  small  kindnesses  from 
him,  as  money,  plate,  jewels,  and  such  like  trifles, 
nothing  comparing  to  his;  yet,  had  he  mistook 
liim,  and  sent  to  me,  I  should  ne'er  have  denied 
bis  occasion  so  many  talents. 

.Enter  Servilids. 

Ser.  See,  by  good  hap,  yonder 's  my  lord ;  I  have 
sweat  to  see  his  honour. — My  honoured  lord, — 

[To  Lucius. 

Luc.  Servilius  !  you  are  kindly  met,  sir.  Fare 
thee  well: — Commend  me  to  thy  honourable-vir- 
tuous lord,  my  very  exquisite  friend. 

Ser.  May  it  please  your  honour,  my  lord  hath 
Bent 

Luc.  Ha!  what  has  he  sent?  I  am  so  much 
endeared  to  that  lord  ;  he  's  ever  sending  :  How 
shall  I  thank  him,  thinkest  thou  ?  And  what  has 
he  sent  now  ? 

Ser.  He  has  only  sent  his  present  occasion  nowi 
ray  lord ;  requesting  your  lordship  to  supply  his 
instant  use  with  so  many  talents. 

Luc.  I  know,  liis  lordship  is  but  merry  with  me ; 
He  cannot  want  fifty-five  hundred  talents. 

Ser.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  wants  less,  my 
lord. 
If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous, 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully. 

Luc.  Dost  thou  speak  seriously,  Servilius? 

Ser.  Upon  my  soul,  't  is  true,  sir. 

Luc.  What  a  wicked  beast  was  I,  to  disfumish 
myself  against  such  a  good  time,  when  I  might 
Lave  shown  myself  honourable !  how  unluckily  it 
happened,  that  I  should  purchase  the  day  before 
for  a  little  part,  and  undo  a  great  deal  of  honour ! — 
Servilius,  now  before  the  gods,  I  am  not  able  to 
do  't ;  the  more  beast,  I  say  : — I  was  sending  to 
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use  lord  Timon  myself,  these  gentlemen  can  wit- 
ness ;  but  I  would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  Athens,  1 
had  done  it  now.  Commend  me  bountifully  to 
his  good  lordship;  and  I  hope,  his  honour  will 
conceive  the  fairest  of  me,  because  I  have  no  powei 
to  be  kind : — And  tell  him  this  from  me,  I  count 
it  one  of  my  greatest  aflBictions,  say,  that  I  cannot 
pleasure  such  an  honourable  gentleman.  Good 
Servilius,  will  you  befriend  me  so  far,  as  to  uso 
mine  own  words  to  him  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir,  I  shall. 

Luc.  I  will  look  you  out  a  good  turn,  Servilius. — 

[£jrit  Ser. 
True,  as  you  said,  Timon  is  shrunk,  indeed; 
And  he,  that 's  once  denied,  will  hardly  speed. 

[£j:it  Luc. 

lii  Stran.  Do  you  observe  this,  Hostilius? 

2nd  Stran.  Ay,  too  well. 

Ut  Stran.  Why  this 
Is  the  world's  soul ;  and  just  of  the  same  piece 
Is  every  flatterer's  spirit.     Who  can  call  him 
His  friend,  that  dips  in  the  same  dish  ?  for,  in 
My  knowing,  Timon  has  been  this  lord's  father. 
And  kept  his  credit  with  his  purse ; 
Supported  his  estate ;  nay,  Timon's  money 
Has  paid  his  men  their  wages :  He  ne'er  drinks, 
But  Timon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lip ; 
And  yet,  (0,  see  the  monstrousness  of  man 
W'hen  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape  !^ 
He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his, 
What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars. 

3rd  Stran.  Religion  groans  at  it. 

1st  Stran,  For  mine  own  part, 

I  never  tasted  Timon  in  my  life. 
Nor  came  any  of  his  bounties  over  me. 
To  mark  me  for  his  friend ;  yet,  I  protest, 
For  his  right  noble  mind,  illustrious  virtue. 
And  honourable  carriage. 
Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me, 
I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation, 
And  the  best  half  should  have  return'd  to  him. 
So  much  I  love  his  heart :  But,  I  perceive. 
Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense : 
For  policy  sits  above  conscience.  \£xeur,.t 

SCENE  lU.—  The  Same.     A  Room  in  Sem- 
pronius's  House. 

Enter  Semproxius,  and  a  Servant  of  Timon's. 

Scm.  Must  heneeds  troulle  me  in 't  ?  Humph 
'Bove  all  others  ? 
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He  might  have  tried  lord  Lucius,  or  Lucullus ; 
And  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too, 
Whom  heredeem'd  from  prison:  All  these  three 
Owe  their  estates  unto  him. 

Serv.  O  my  lord. 

They  have  all  been  touch'd,  and  found  base  metal ; 

for 
They  have  all  denied  him  ! 

Setn.  How  !  have  they  denied  him  ? 

Has  Ventidius  and  Lucullus  denied  him  ? 
And  does  he  send  to  me  ?  Three  ?  humph  ! — 
It  shows  but  little  love  or  judgment  in  him. 
Must  I  be  his  last  refuge  ?  His  friends,  like  physi- 
cians, 
Thrice  give  him  over  :  Must  I  take  the  cure  upon 

me? 
He  has  much  disgrac'd  me  in  't ;  I  am  angry  at 

him, 
That  might  have  known  my  place :  I  see  no  sense 

for  't, 
But  his  occasions  might  have  woo'd  me  first; 
For,  in  my  conscience,  I  was  the  first  man 
That  e'er  receiv'd  gift  from  him : 
And  does  he  think  so  baekwardly  of  me  now, 
That  I  '11  requite  it  last  ?  No:  So  it  may  prove 
An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  rest. 
And  I  amongst  the  lords  be  thought  a  fool. 
I  had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  sum. 
He  had  sent  to  me  first,  but  for  my  mind's  sake  ; 
I  had  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good.     But  now 

return. 
And  with  their  faint  reply  this  answer  join  ; 
Wha  bates  mine  honour,  shall  not  know  my  coin. 

'[Exit. 
Serv.  Excellent!  your  lordship  's  a  goodly  vil- 
lain.    The  dcNal  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he 
m.ade  man  politic;  he  crossed  himself  by  't;  and 
I  cannot  think,  but,  in  the  end,  the  villanies  of 
man  will   set  him   clear.     How  fairly  this   lord 
strives  to  appear  foul  !   takes  virtuous  copies  to  6e 
wicked  ;  like  those  that,  under  hot  ardent  zeal, 
would  set  whole  realms  on  fire. 
Of  such  a  nature  is  his  politic  love. 
This  was  my  lord's  best  hope ;  now  all  are  fled, 
Save  the  gods  only:  Now  his  friends  are  dead. 
Doors,   that   were    ne'er   acquainted    with   their 

wards 
Many  a  bounteous  year,  must  be  employ'd 
Now  to  guard  sure  their  master. 
And  this  is  all  a  liberal  course  allows ; 
Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth,  must  keep  his  house. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  IV.— The  Same.     A  Hall  in  Timon's 
House. 

Enter  Two  Servants  of  Varro,  and  the  Servant 
of  Lucius,  meeting  Titus,  Hortensius,  and 
other  Servants  to  Timon's  Creditors,  waiting  his 
coming  out. 

Var.  Serv.  Well  met ;  good-morrow,  Titus  and 
Hortensius. 

Tit.  The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro. 

Hor.  Lucius  ? 

What,  do  we  meet  together  ? 

Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  and,  I  think, 

One  business  does  command  us  all ;  for  mine 
Is  money. 

Tit.         So  is  theirs  and  ours. 

Enter  Philotus. 

Luc.  Serv.  And  sir 

Philotus  too ! 

Phi.  Good  day  at  once. 

Luc.  Serv.  Welcome,  good  brjther. 

What  do  you  think  the  hour  ? 

Phi.  Labouring  for  nine 

Lttc.  Serv.  So  much  ? 

Phi.  Is  not  my  lord  seen  yet  1 

Luc.  Serv.  Not  yet. 

Phi.  I  wonder  on  't;  he  was  wont  to  shine  at 

seven. 
Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  but  the  days  are  waxed  shorter 
with  Iiim  : 
You  must  consider,  that  a  prodigal  course 
Is  like  the  sun's ;  but  not,  like  his,  recoverable. 
I  fear, 

'T  is  deepest  winter  in  lord  Timon's  purse ; 
That  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet 
Find  little. 

Phi.        I  am  of  your  fear  for  that. 
Tit.  I  '11  show  you  how  to  observe  a  strange 
event. 
Your  lord  sends  now  for  money. 

Hor.  Most  true,  he  does. 

Tit.  And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon's  gift, 
For  which  I  wait  for  money. 
Hor.  It  is  against  my  heart. 
Luc.  Serv.  Mark,  how  strange  it  shows, 

Timon  in  this  should  pay  more  than  he  owes : 
And  e'en  as  if  your  lord  should  wear  rich  jewels, 
And  send  for  money  for  'em. 

Hor.  1  am  weary  of  this  charge,  tlie  gods  cau 
witness : 
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I  know,  my  lord  hatli  spent  of  Timon's  wealth, 
And     now    ingratitude     makes     it   worse    thftn 
stealth. 
Isl    Var.   Serv.    Yes,   mine's   three   thousand 

crowns :  What 's  j'ours  ? 
Luc.  Serv.  Five  thousand  mine. 
1st  Var.  Serv.  'T  is  much  deep:  and  it  should 
seem  by  the  sum, 
Vour  master's  confidence  was  above  mine ; 
Else,  surely,  his  had  equall'd. 

JSnier  Flaminhjs. 

Tit.  One  of  lord  Timon's  men. 

Luc.  Serv.   Flaminius !  sir,  a  word :  'Pray,  is 
my  lord  ready  to  come  forth  ? 

Flam.  No,  indeed,  he  is  not. 

Til.  We  attend  his  lordship ;  'pray,  signify  so 
nauch. 

Fla7n.  I  need  not  tell  him  that ;  ho  knows,  you 
are  too  diligent. 

[Exit  Flam. 

Enter  Fi.avil'S  in  a  Cloak,  muffled. 
Luc.  Serv.  Ha !  is  not  that  his  steward  muffled 
so  ? 
ETe  goes  away  in  a  cloud :  call  him,  call  him. 
Tit.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 

\st  Var.  Serv.  V>y  your  leave,  sir, 

Flav.  What  do  you  ask  of  rae,  my  friend  ? 
Til.  We  wait  for  certain  money  here,  sir. 
Flav.  Ay, 

If  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
T  were  sure  enough.     Why  then  preferr'd  you 

not 
Your  sums  and  bills,  when  your  false  masters 

eat 
Of  my  lord's  meat?     Then  they  could  smile,  and 

fawn 
Upon  his  debts,  and  take  down  th'  interest 
Into  their  gluttonous  maws.     You  do  yourselves 

but  wrong, 
To  stir  me  up ;  let  me  pass  quietly  : 
Believe 't,  my  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end  : 
I  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  spend. 

I/uc.  Serv.  Ay,  but  this  answer  will  not  serve. 
Flav.  If 't  will  not, 

T  is  not  so  base  as  you ;  for  you  serve  knaves. 

[Exit. 
Isl  Var.  Serv.  IIow  !  what  does  his  cashier'd 
worship  mutter  ? 

2nd  Vai    Serv.   No  matter  what:  he's  poor, 
and  that 's   revenge   enough.     Who   caa   speak 
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broader  than  he  that  has  no  house  to  put  his  Lead 
in  ?  such  may  rail  against  great  buildings. 

Enter  Servilids. 

Tit.  0,  here  's  Servilius ;  now  we  shall  know 
Some  answer. 

Ser.  If  I  might  beseech  you,  gentlemen, 

To  rep.-iir  some  otlier  hour,  I  sliould  much. 
Derive  from  it ;  for,  take  it  on  my  soul. 
My  lord  leans  wondrously  to  discontent. 
His  conjfortable  temper  has  forsook  liiin ; 
He  is  much  out  of  health,  and  keeps  his  chamber. 

Luc.  Serv.  Mauy  do  keep  their  chambers,  are 
not  sick : 
And,  if  it  be  so  far  beyond  his  health, 
Methinks,  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts, 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods. 

Ser.  Good  gods ! 

Tit.  We  cannot  take  this  for  an  answer,  sir. 

Flam.   [  Witfmi:]    Servilius,  help  ! — my  lord  ! 
my  lord  ! — 

Enter  Timov,  in  a  rage  ;  Yhkumivb  following. 

Tim.  What,  are  my  doors  oppos'd  against  mv 
passage  ? 
Have  I  ever  been  free,  and  must  ray  house 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol? 
The  place,  which  I  have  feasted,  does  it  now, 
Like  all  mankind,  show  me  an  iron  heart? 

Luc.  Serv.  Put  in  now,  Titus. 

Tit.  My  lord,  here  is  my  bill. 

Luc.  Serv.  Here 's  mine. 

Hor.  Serv.  And  mine,  my  lord.  . 

Both  Var.  Serv.  And  ouis,  my  lord. 

Phi.  All  our  bills. 

Tim.  Knock  me  down  with  'em  :  cleave  me  to 
the  girdle. 

Luc.  Serv.  Alas!  my  lord, 

Tim.  Cut  my  heart  in  sums. 
"  Tit.  Mine,  fifty  talents. 

Tim.  Tell  out  my  blood. 

Luc.  Serv.  Five  thousand  crowns,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Five  thousand  drops  pays  tliat. 

What  yours  ? — and  yours  1 

1st  Var.  Serv.  My  lord, 

2nd  Var.  Serv.  My  lord, 

Tim.  Tear  me,  take  me,  and  the  gods  fall  upon 
you !  [Exit 

Hor.  'Faith,  I  perceive  our  masters  may  throw 
their  caps  at  their  money ;  these  debts  may  well 
be  called  desperate  one,s,  for  a  madman  owes  'em. 

^Exeunt. 
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He-enter  Timgn  xiid  Flavius. 

Tim.  They  have  e'en  put  my  breath  from  me, 
the  slaves : 
Creditors! — devils. 

[''lav.  My  dear  lord, 

Tim.  What  if  it  should  be  so  ? 

Flav.  My  lord, • 

Tim.  I  '11  have  it  so  : — My  steward  ! 

J<^lav.  Here,  my  lord. 

Tiyn.  So  fitly  ?     Go,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lucius,  Lucullus,  and  Serapronius;  all: 
I  '11  once  more  feast  the  rascals. 

flav.  0  my  lord, 

You  only  speak  from  your  distracted  soul ; 
There  is  not  so  much  left,  to  furnish  out 
A  moderate  table. 

Tim.  Be  't  not  in  thy  care  :  go, 

I  charge  thee ;  invite  them  all ;  let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more  ;  my  cook  and  I  'li  provide. 

\^£xeunt. 

SCENE  Y.—  The  Same.     The  Senate-House. 
The  Senate  sitting.     JEnter -Alcibiades  attended. 

■  1st  Sen.  My  lord,  you  have  my  voice  to  it;  the 

fault's 
Bloody  ;  't  is  necessary  he  should  die  : 
Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy. 

2iid  Sen.  Most  true  ;  the  law  shall  bruise  him. 

Alcib.  Honour,  health,  and  compassion  to  the 
senate ! 

1st  Sen.  Now,  captain  ? 

Alcib.  I  am  an  humble  suitor  to  your  virtues ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law, 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 
It  pleases  time,  and  foptune,  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  in  hot  blood, 
Hatli  stepp'd  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 
To  those  that,  without  heed,  do  plunge  into  it. 
He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside. 
Of  comely  virtues  : 

Nor  did  he  soil  the  fact  with  cowardice ; 
(An  honour  in  him,  which  buys  out  his  fault,) 
But,  with  a  noble  fury,  and  fair  spirit. 
Seeing  his  reputation  touoh'd  to  death, 
He  did  oppose  his  foe : 
And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behave  his  anger,  ere  't  was  spent. 
As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument. 

\st  Sen.  You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox. 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair  • 


Your  words  have  took  such  pains,  as  if  they 

labour'd 
To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  set  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour  ;  which,  indeed. 
Is  valour  misbegot,  and  came  into  the  world 
When  sects  and  factions  were  newly  born  ; 
He  's  truly  valiant,  thai  can  wisely  suffer 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe  ;  and  make  his 

wrongs 
His  outsides ;  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  care- 
lessly ; 
And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart. 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 
If  wrongs  be  evils,  and  enforce  us  kill, 
What  folly  't  is,  to  hazard  life  for  ill  ? 

Alcib.  My  lord, • 

1st  Sen.    You    cannot    make    gross    sins   look 

clear  ; 
To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

Alcib.  My  lords,  then,  under  favour,  pardon  me, 
If  I  speak  like  a  captain. — 
Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle. 
And  not  endure  all  threat'uings  ?  sleep  upon  it, 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats. 
Without  repugnancy  ?  but  if  there  be 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 
Abroad  ?  why,  then,  women  are  more  valiant, 
That  stay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it ; 
And   th'  ass   more    captain    than    the    lion  ;    the 

felon, 
Loaden  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judge. 
If  wisdom  be  in  suffering.     0  my  lords, 
As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good  : 
Who  cannot  condemn  rashness  in  cold  blood  ] 
To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  extremest  gust ; 
But,  in  defence,  by  mercy,  't  is  most  just. 
To  be  in  anger,  is  impiety  ; 
But  who  is  man,  that  is  not  angry  ? 
Weigh  but  the  crime  with  this. 
2nd  Sen.  You  breathe  in  vain. 
Alcib.  In  vain  ?  his  service  done 

At  Lacedaemon,  and  Byzantium, 
Were  a  sufBcient  briber  for  his  life. 
1st  Sen.  What's  that? 
Alcib.  Why,  I  say,  ray  lords,  h  'as  dona 

fair  service. 
And  slain  in  fight  many  of  your  enemies: 
How  full  of  valour  did  he  bear  himself 
In  the  last  conflict,  and  made  plenteous  wounds? 
2nd  Sen.  He  has  made  too  much  plenty  with 

'em,  he 
Is  a  swjrn  rioter  :  h'  as  a  sin  that  often 
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Drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prisoner  : 
If  Uiere  were  no  foes,  that  were  enough  alone 
To  overcome  hira  :  in  that  beastly  fury 
He  hiLS  been  known  to  commit  outrages. 
And  cherish  factions  :   'T  is  inferr'd  to  us, 
Uis  days  arc  foul,  and  his  drink  dangerous. 

1st  Sen.  He  dies. 

Alcib.       Hard  fate!  he  might  have  died  in  war. 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him, 
(Though  his  right  arm  might  purchase  his  own 

time, 
And  be  in  debt  to  none,)  yet,  more  to  move  you. 
Take  my  deserts  to  his,  and  join  them  both : 
And,  for  I  know,  your  reverend  ages  love 
Security,  I  '11  pawn  my  victories,  all 
My  honour  to  you,  upon  his  good  returns. 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life. 
Why,  let  the  war  receiv  't  in  valiant  gore ; 
For  law  is  strict,  and  war  is  nothing  mure. 

isl  Sen.  We  are  for  law,  he  dies  ;  urge  it  no 
more, 
On  height  of  our  displeasure  :  Friend,  or  brother. 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood,  that  spills  another. 

Alcib.  Must  it  be  so  ?  it  must  not  be.     My 
lords, 
I  do  beseech  you,  know  me. 

Ind  Sen.  How  I 

Alcib.  Call  me  to  your  remembrances. 

3>-d  Sen.  What  ? 

Alcib.  I  cannot  think,  but  your  age  has  forgot 
me; 
It  could  not  else  be,  I  should  prove  so  base, 
To  sue,  and  be  denied  such  common  grace : 
My  wounds  ache  at  you. 

lit  Sen.  Do  you  dare  our  anger  ? 

■T  is  in  few  words,  but  spacious  in  effect ; 
We  banish  thee  for  ever. 

Alcib.  Banish  me? 

Banish  your  dotage  ;  banish  usury. 
That  makes  the  senate  ugly. 

1st  Sen.  If,  after  two  days'  shine,  Athens  con- 
tain thee, 
Attend   our  weightier  judgmenL     And,   not   to 

swell  our  spirit, 
He  shall  be  executed  presently.  [Exeunt  Senators. 

Akib.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough  ;  that 
you  may  live 
Only  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you ! 
1  am  worse  than  mad  :  I  have  kept  back  their 

foes. 
While  they  have  told  their  mone^,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  interest ;  I  myself, 
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Rich  only  in  large  hurts- — All  thc^i,  for  this? 
Is  this  the  balsam,  that  the  usuriiig  senate 
Pours  into  captains'  wounds?    Ha!  banishment'^ 
It  comes  not  ill ;  I  hate  not  to  be  banisb'd  • 
It  is  a  cause  worthy  my  spleen  and  fury, 
That  I  may  strike  at  Athens.     I  '11  cheer  up 
My  discontented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts. 
'T  is  honour,  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds  ; 
Soldiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs,  as  go<iB. 

[Exit: 

SCENE  VI. — A  magnificent  Room  in  Timon's 
Houne. 

Music.    Tables  set  out :  Servants  attenditig.   Enter 
divers  Lords,  at  several  Doors. 

\st  Lord.  The  good  time  of  day  to  you,  air. 

2nd  Lord.  I  also  wish  it  to  you.  I  think,  this 
honourable  lord  did  but  try  us  this  other  day. 

\st  Lord.  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring 
when  we  encountered  :  I  hope,  it  is  not  so  low 
with  hira,  as  he  made  it  seem  in  the  trial  of  his 
several  friends. 

'ind  Lord.  It  should  not  be,  by  the  persuasion 
of  his  new  feasting. 

\st  Lord.  I  should  think  so:  He  hath  sent  me 
an  earnest  inviting,  which  many  my  near  occasions 
did  urge  me  to  put  off;  but  he  hath  conjured  me 
beyond  them,  and  I  must  needs  appear. 

Ind  Lord.  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my 
importunate  business,  but  he  would  not  hear  my 
excuse.  I  am  sorry,  when  he  sent  to  borrow  ol 
me,  that  my  provision  was  out. 

\st  Lord.  I  am  sick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I  un- 
derstand how  all  things  go. 

2nd  Lord.  Eyery  man  here  's  so.  What  would 
he  have  borrowed  of  you  ? 

\st  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces. 

2nd  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces  ! 

\st  Lord.  What  of  you  ? 

Zrd  Lord.  He  sent  to  me,  sir, — Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Timon,  and  Attendants. 

Tim.  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  both  : — 
And  how  fare  you  ? 

\st  Lord.  Ever  at  the  best,  hearing  well  of  yen: 
lordship. 

2nd  Lord.  The  swallow  follows  not  summer 
more  willing,  than  we  your  lordship. 

Tim.  [Aside.^  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter 
such  summer-birds  are  men. — Gentlemen,  our  din- 
ner will  not  recompense  this  long  stay  :  feast yout 
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ears  with  the  music  awhile ;  if  they  will  fare  so 
harshly  on  the  trumpet's  sound :  we  shall  to  't 
presently. 

1st  Lord.  I  hope,  it  remains  not  unkindly  with 
V'our  lordship,  that  I  returned  you  an  empty  mes- 
Kensrer. 

2Vot.  0,  sir,  letit  not  trouble  you. 

2nd  Lord.  My  noble  lord, 

Tim.  All,  my  good  friend  1  what  cheer  ? 

[The  Banquet  brought  in. 

2nd  Lord.  My  most  honourable  lord,  I  am  e'en 
sick  of  shame,  that,  when  your  lordship  this  other 
day  sent  to  me,  I  was  so  unfortunate  a  beggar. 

Tim,  Think  not  on  't,  sir. 

2r.d  Lord.  If  you  had  sent  but  two  hours  be- 
fore,  

Tim.  Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remem- 
brance.— Come,  bring  in  all  together. 

2nd  Lord.  All  covered  dishes  ! 

1st  Lord.  Royal  cheer,  I  warrant  you. 

3rd  Lord.  Doubt  not  that,  if  money,  and  the 
season  can  yield  it. 

1st  Lord.  How  do  you  ?     What 's  the  news  ? 

3rd  Lord.  Alcibiades  is  banished:  Hear  you 
of  it? 

1st  and  2nd  Lord.  Alcibiades  banished  ! 

2rd  Lord.  'T  is  so,  be  sure  of  it. 

1st  Lord.  How?  how? 

2nd  Lord.  I  pray  you,  upon  what  ? 

Tirn.  My  worthy  friends,  will  you  draw  near  ? 

3rd  Lord.  I  '11  tell  you  more  anon.  Here  's  a 
noble  feast  toward. 

2nd  Lord.  This  is  the  old  man  still. 

3rd  Lord.  Will 't  hold  ?  will  't  hold  ? 

2nd  Lord.  It  does  :  but  time  will — and  so 

3rd  Lord.  I  do  conceive. 

Tim.  Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spur  as  he 
would  to  the  lip  of  his  mistress :  your  diet  shall  be 
iu  all  places  alike.  Make  not  a  city  feast  of  it,  to 
let  the  meat  cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon  the  first 
phice  :  Sit,  sit.     The  gods  require  our  thanks. 

You  great  benefactors,  sprinkle  our  society  with  thank- 
fulness. For  your  own  gifts,  make  yourselves  praised  :  but 
reserve  still  to  give,  lest  your  deities  be  despised.  Lend 
to  each  man  enough,  that  one  need  not  lend  to  another ;  for, 
■ivere  your  godheads  to  borrow  of  men,  men  would  forsake 
the  gods.  Make  the  meat  be  beloved,  more  than  the  man 
that  gives  it.  Lei  no  assembly  of  twenty  be  %vithout  a 
score  of  villains :  If  there  sit  twelve  women  »t  the  t.ible, 
'et  a  do2^i  of  them  be— as  they  ire.— The  rest  of  your 


fees,"  0  gods, — the  senators  of  Athens,  together  with  the 
common  lag  of  people, — what  is  uuias  in  them,  yoy  gods 
make  suitable  for  destruction.  For  these  my  present 
friends, — as  they  are  to  me  nothing,  so  in  nothing  bless 
them,  and  to  nothing  they  are  welcome. 

Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap. 

\The  Dishes  uncovered  are  full  of  warm  Water. 

Some  speak.  What  does  his  lordship  mean  ? 

Some  other.  I  know  not. 

Tim.  May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold. 
You  knot  of  mouth-friends !    smoke,   and   luke- 
warm water 
Is  your  perfection.     This  is  Timon's  last ; 
Who  stuck  and  spangled  you  with  flatteries, 
Washes  it  off,  and  sprinkles  in  your  faces 

[Throwing  Water  in  their  Faces. 
Your  reeking  villany.     Live  loath'd,  and  long, 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites, 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears, 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher  fiiends,  time's  flies, 
Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks ! 
Of  man,  and  beast,  the  infinite  malady 
Crust  you  quite  o'er  ! — What,  dost  thou  go  ? 
Soft,  take  thy  physic  first — thou  too — and  thou ; — 
[Throws  the  Dishes  at  them,  and  drives  them  out. 
Staj%  I  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none. — 
What,  all  in  motion  ?     Henceforth  be  no  feast, 
Whereat  a  villain 's  not  a  welcome  guest. 
Burn,  house;  sink,  Athens!  henceforth  hated  be 
Of  Timon,  man,  and  all  humanity  !  [Exit. 

Re-enter  the  Lords,  with  other  Lords  and  Senators. 

1st  Lord.  How  now,  my  lords  ? 

2nd  Lord.  Know  you  the  quality  of  lord  Timon's 
fury  ? 

3rd  Lord.  Pish  !  did  you  see  my  cap  ? 

Ath  Lord.  I  have  lost  my  gown. 

3rd  Lord.  He  's  but  a  mad  lord,  and  nought 
but  humour  sways  him.  He  gave  me  a  jewel  the 
other  day,  and  now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  my  hat : 
— Did  you  see  my  jewel  ? 

4/A  Lord.  Did  you  see  my  cap  ! 

2nd  Lord.  Here  't  is. 

Ath  Lord.  Here  lies  my  gown. 

1st  Lord.  Let  's  make  no  stay. 

2nd  Lord.  Lord  Timon  's  mad. 

3rd  Lord.  I  feel  't  upon  my  Dones 

Ath  Lord.  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next 
day  stones.  [Exeunt 
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SCENE  J.—  Wilhout  the  Walls  o/ Athens. 
Hitter  TiMON. 

Tim.  Let  me  look  back  upon  thee  O  thou  wall, 
That  girdlesl  in  those  wolves  !   Dive  in  the  earth, 
And  fence  not  Athens !     Matrons,  turn  inconti- 
nent ; 
Obedience  fail  in  children  !  slaves,  and  fools. 
Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  senate  from  the  bench. 
And  minister  in  their  steads  !  to  general  filths 
Convert  o'  the  instant,  green  virginity  1 
Do  't  in  your  parents'  eyes  !  bankrupts,  hold  fast; 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives. 
And  cut  your  trusters'  throats  !  bound  servants, 

steal ! 
Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are. 
And  pill  by  law  !  maid,  to  thy  master's  bed  ; 
Thy  mistress  is  o'  the  brothel !  son  of  sixteen. 
Pluck  the  lin'd  crutch  from  the  old  limping  sire. 
With  it  beat  out  his  brains!  piety,  and  fear. 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth. 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood. 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades. 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws. 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries, 
And   yet  confusion   live ! — Plagues,  incident   to 

men, 
Vour  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke !  thou  cold  sciatica. 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners  !  lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth  ; 
That  'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive. 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot !  itches,  blains. 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms ;  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy  !  breath  infect  breath ; 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merely  poison  !     Nothing  I  '11  bear  from  thee. 
But  nakedness,  thou  detestable  town  ! 
Take  thou  that  too,  with  multiplying  banns  ! 
Timon  will  to  the  woods  ;  where  he  shall  find 
The  uukindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankind. 
The  gods  confound  (hear  me,  you  good  gods  all). 
The  Atlienians  boti  within  and  out  that  wall ! 
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And  grant,  as  Tiraon  grows,  his  hate  may  grow 
To  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high  and  low  ! 
Amen.  [£xit 

SCENE  II. — Athens.   A  Room  in  Timon's  ffouse. 
Enter  Flavius,  with  Two  or  Three  Servants. 

\st  Serv.  Hear  you,  master  steward,  where  's 
our  master  ? 
Are  we  undone  1  cast  off?  nothing  remaining  ? 

Elav.  Alack,  my  fellows,  what  should  I  say  to 
you  ? 
Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  gods, 
I  am  as  poor  as  you. 

1st  Serv.  Such  a  house  broke ! 

So  noble  a  master  fallen  !     All  gone!  and  not 
One  friend,  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm. 
And  go  along  with  him  ! 

2iid  Serv.  As  we  do  turn  our  back? 

From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave  ; 
So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 
Slink  all  away ;  leave  their  false  vows  with  him. 
Like  empty  purses  pick'd  :  and  his  poor  self, 
A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air. 
With  his  disease  of  all-shunn'd  poverty. 
Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. — More  of  our  fellows 

Enter  other  Servants. 

Flav.  All  broken  implements  of  a  ruin'd  house 
Zrd  Serv.  Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery 
That  see  I  by  our  faces;  we  are  fellows  still. 
Serving  alike  in  sorrow  :  Leak'd  is  our  bark ; 
And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck^ 
Hearing  the  surges  threat :  we  must  all  part 
Into  this  sea  of  air. 

Elav.  Good  fellows  all, 

The  latest  of  my  wealth  I  '11  share  amongst  you. 
Wherever  we  shall  meet,  for  Timon's  sake. 
Let 's  yet  be  fellows  ;  let 's  shake  our  heads,  and 

say. 
As  't  were  a  knell  unto  our  master's  fortunes, 
"  We  have  seen  better  days."    Let  each  take  some : 

[Givinff  them  money. 
Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.   Not  one  word  more : 
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Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor. 

[Exeunt  Serr. 
0,  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  us  ! 
Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt, 
Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt? 
\Mio  'd  be  so  mock'd  with  glory  ?  or  to  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ? 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  state  compounds. 
But  only  painted,  like  his  varnish'd  friends  ? 
Poor  honest  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heart ; 
Undone  by  goodness  !     Strange,  unusual  blood, 
Wlien  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good  ! 
Who  then  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  ag-ain  ? 
For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar  men. 
My  dearest  lord, — bless'd,  to  be  most  accurs'd. 
Rich,  only  to  be  wretched  ;  thy  great  fortunes 
Ave  made  thy  chief  afflictions.     Alas,  kind  lord  ! 
He  's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ungrateful  seat 
Of  monstrous  friends  :  nor  has  he  with  him  to 
Supply  bis  life,  or  that  which  can  command  it. 
I  '11  follow,  and  inquire  him  out :    ■ 
I  '11  serve  his  mind  with  my  best  will ; 
Whilst  I  have  gold,  I  '11  be  his  steward  still.  [Exit. 

SCEXE  UL—The  Woods. 
Enter  Timon. 

Tim.  O  blessed,  breeding  sun,  draw  from  the 
earth 
Rotten  humidity;  below  thy  sister's  orb 
Infect  the  air  !    Twinu'd  brothers  of  one  womb, — 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth. 
Scarce  is  dividant, — touch  them  with  several  for- 
tunes ; 
The  greater  scorns  the  lesser :  Not  nature, 
To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege,  can  bear  great  fortune, 
But  by  contempt  of  nature. 
Raise  me  this  beggar,  and  decline  that  lord  ; 
The  senator  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary, 
The  beggar  native  honour. 
It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  brother's  sides," 
The  want  that  makes  him  lean.     Who  dares,  who 

dares. 
In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright, 
And  say,  "  This  man 's  a  flatterer  ?"  if  one  be, 
So  are  they  all  ;  for  every  grize  of  fortune 
Is  smooth'd  by  that  below  :  the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool  :   All  is  oblique ; 
There  's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures, 
But  direct  villany.     Therefore,  be  abhorr'd 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men  ! 
His  semblable,  yea,  himself,  Timon  disdains: 
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Destruction    fang    mankind  I  —  Earth,    yield    me 

roots !  [Digging. 

Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison  !     What  is  here  1 
Gold  ?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ?   No,  gods, 
I  am  no  idle  votarist.     Roots,  you  clear  heavens  1 
Thus  much  of  this,  will  make  black,  white;  foul, 

fair ; 
Wrong,  right;  base,  noble;  old,  young;  coward, 

valiant. 
Ha,  you  gods  !  why  this  ?    What  this,  you  gods  3 

Why  this 
Will   lug   your  priests   and   servants   from   yout 

sides ; 
Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads : 
This  yellow  slave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions ;  bless  the  accurs'd 
Make  the-hoar  leprosy  ador'd  ;  place  thieves, 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation. 
With  senators  on  the  bench  :  this  is  it. 
That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow"  wed  again  ; 
She,  whom  the  spitalhouse,  and  ulcerous  sores 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  the  April  day  again.     Come,  damned  earth, 
Thou  common  whore  of  mankind,  that  put'st  odds 
Among  the  roUt  of  nations,  I  will  make  thee 
Do  thy  right  nature. — [March  afar  off.] — Ha!  a 

drum  ? — Thou  'rt  quick. 
But  yet  I  '11  bury  thee  :  Thou  'It  go,  strong  thief. 
When  gouty  keepers  of  thee  cannot  stand  : — 
Nay,  stay  thou  out  for  earnest.  [Keeping  some  gold. 

Enter  Alcibiades,  with.  Brum  and  Fife,  in  war- 
like manner  ;  Phrynia"  and  Timandra. 

Alcih.  What  art  thou  there  \ 

Speak. 

Tim.  A  beast,  as  thou  art.     The  canker  gnaw 
thy  heart. 
For  showing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man  ! 

Alcib.  What  is  thy  name  ?     Is  man  so  hateful 
to  thee, 
That  art  thyself  a  man  ? 

Tim.  I  am  misanthropos,  and  hale  mankind 
For  thy  part,  I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog. 
That  I  might  love  thee  something. 

Alcib.  I  know  thee  well 

But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unleam'd  and  strange. 
Tim.  I  know  thee  too  ;  and  more,  than  that  I 
know  thee, 
I  not  desire  to  know.     Follow  thy  drum  ; 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gules 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel ; 
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Tlien  wliat  sliould  war  be  ?     This  fell  whore  of 

thine 
Ilalh  in  her  more  destruction  than  thy  sword, 
For  ail  her  therubin  look. 

Phry.  Thy  lips  rot  off. 

Tim.  I  will  not  kiss  thee ;  then  the  rot  returns 
To  thine  own  lips  again. 

Alcih.    How  came   the   noble   Tinion    to    this 

change  ? 
Tim.  As  the  moon  does,  by  wanting  light  to 
give  : 
But  then  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  moon  ; 
There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of. 

Alcih.  Noble  Timou, 

Wiiat  friendship  may  I  do  thee  ? 

Tim.  None,  but  to 

Maintain  my  opinion. 

Akib.  What  is  it,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Promise  me  friendship,  but  perform  none  : 
If 
Tiiou  wilt  not  promise,  the  gods  plague  thee,  for 
Thou  art  a  man  !  if  thou  dost  perform,  confound 

thee, 
For  thou  'rt  a  man  ! 

Alcih.  I  have  heard  in  some  sort  of  thy  miseries. 
Tim.  Thou  saw'st  them,  when  I  had  prosperity. 
Alcih.  I  see  them  now  ;  then  was  a  blessed  time. 
Tim.  As  thine  is  now,  held  with  a  brace  of 

harlots. 
Timaii.  Is  this  the  Athenian  minion,  whom  the 
world 
Voic'd  so  regardfully  ? 

Tim.  Art  thou  Timandra  ? 

Timan.  Yes. 

Tim.  Be  a  whore  still ;  they  love  thee  not,  that 
use  thee ; 
Give  them  diseases,  leaving  with  thee  their  lust. 
Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours :  season  the  slaves 
For  tubs,  and  baths ;    bring  down   rose-cheeked 

youth 
To  the  tub-fast,  and  the  diet. 

Timan.  Hang  thee,  monster ! 

Alcih.  Pardon  him,  sweet  Timandra;  for  his  wits 
Are  drown'd  and  lost  in  his  calamities. — 
I  have  bat  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 
The  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  my  penurious  band  :  I  have  heard,  and  griev'd. 
How  cursed  Atheno,  mindless  of  thy  worth, 
Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states. 
But  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them, — 
Till.  I  pr'ythee,  beat  thy  drum,  and  get  thee 
gone. 
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Alcih.  I  am  thy  friend,   and  pity  thee,  dear 

Timon. 
Tim.  How  dost  thou  pity  him,  whom  thou  dost 
trouble  ? 
I  li.id  rather  be  alone. 

Alcih.  Why,  fare  thee  well : 

Here  's  some  gold  for  thee. 

Tim.  Keep  't,  I  cannot  eat  it. 

Alcih.  When  I  have  laid  proud  Alliens  on  a 

heap, 

Tim.  Warr'st  thou  'gainst  Athens  ? 
Alcih.  Ay,  Timon,  and  have  cause. 

Tim.  The  gods  confound  them  all  i'  thy  con- 
quest ;  and 
Thee  after,  when  thou  hast  conquer'd ! 

Alcih.  Why  me,  Timon  1 

Tim.  That, 
By  killing  villains,  thou  wast  born  to  conquer 
My  country. 

Put  up  thy  gold  :  Go  on, — here  's  gold, — go  on  ; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  liigh-vic'd  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air :  Let  not  thy  sword  skip  one : 
Pity  not  honour'd  age  for  his  white  beard, 
He  's  an  usurer:  Strike  me  the  counterfeit  matron- 
It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest, 
Herself  's  a  bawd  :  Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 
Make  soft  thy  trenchant  sword ;  for  those  milk- 
paps. 
That  through  the  window-bars  bore  at  men's  eyes, 
Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ, 
Set  them  down  horrible  traitors :  Spare  not  the 

babe. 
Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  their 

mercy ; 
Think  it  a  bastard,  whom  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounc'd  thy  throat  shall  cut. 
And  mince  in  sans  remorse  :  Swear  against  objects; 
Put  armour  on  thine  ears  and  on  thine  eyes ; 
Whose  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor  babes, 
Nor  sight  of  priests  in  holy  vestments  bleeding. 
Shall  pierce  a  jot.    There  's  gold  to  pay  thy  sol- 
diers : 
Make  large  confusion  ;  and,  thy  fury  spent. 
Confounded  be  thyself!  Speak  not,  be  gone. 
Alcib.  Hast  thou  gold  yet  ?  I  '11  take  the  gold 
thou  giv'st  me, 
Not  all  thy  counsel. 

Tim.  Dost  thou,  or  dost  thou  not,  heaven's 

curse  upon  thee ! 
Phr.  and  Timan.  Give  us  some  gold,  good  Ti- 
mon :  Hast  thou  more  J 
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Tim.  Enough  to  make  a  whore  forswear  her 

trade, 
And  to  make  whores,  a  bawd.     Hold  up,  you 

sluts, 
Your  aprons  mountant:  You  are  not  oatliable, — 
Althoiigb,  I  know,  you  '11  swear,  terribly  swear, 
Into  strong  shudders,  and  to  heavenly  agues, 
The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you, — spare  your 

oaths, 
I  '11  trust  to  your  conditions  :  Be  whores  still ; 
And  he  whose  pious  breath  seeks  to  convert  you. 
Be  strong  in  whore,  allure  him,  burn  him  up  ; 
Let  your  close  fire  predominate  his  smoke. 
And   be  no   turncoats  :  Yet  may  your  pains,  six 

months. 
Be  quite  contrary :  And  thatch  your  poor  thin 

roofs 
With  burdens   of  the   dead  ; — some    that  were 

hang'd, 
No  matter: — wear  them,  betray  with  them:  whore 

still ; 
Paint  till  a  horse  may  mire  upon  your  face  : 
A  pox  of  wrinkles  I 

Fhr.  and   Timan.  Well,  more  gold; — What 

then  ? — • 
Believ  't,  that  we  '11  do  anything  for  gold. 

Tim.  Consumptions  sow 
In  hollow  bones  of  man ;  strike  their  sharp  shins, 
And  mar  men's  spurring.     Crack  the  lawyer's 

voice, 
That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead, 
Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrilly :  hoar  the  flamen, 
That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh, 
And  not  believes  himself:  down  with  the  nose, 
Down  with  it  flat :  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him,  that  his  particular  to  foresee. 
Smells  from  the  general  weal :  make  curl'd-pate 

ruflBans  bald ; 
And  let  the  unscarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  from  you  :  Plague  all ; 
That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell 
The  source  of  all  erection. — There  's  more  gold  : — 
Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you. 
And  ditches  grave  you  alU 

Phr.  and    Timan.   More    counsel    with    more 

money,  bounteous  Timon. 
Tim.  More  whore,  more  mischief  first ;  I  have 

given  you  earnest. 
Alcib.  Strike  up  the  drum  towards  Athens. 

Farewell,  Timon ; 
If  I  thrive  well,  I  '11  visit  thee  again. 

Tim.  If  I  hope  well,  I  '11  never  see  thee  more 


Alcib.  I  never  did  thee  harm. 

Tim.  Yes,  thou  spok'st  well  of  me. 

Alcib.  Call'st  thou  that  harm ! 

Tim.  Men  daily  find  it  such.     Get  thee  away, 
And  take  thy  beagles  with  thee. 

Alcib.  We  but  ofiend  him. — 

Strike. 

[Drum  beats.   Exeunt  Alcib.,  Phr.,  and  Timas. 

Tim.  That  nature,  being  sick  of  man's  unkind- 
ness. 
Should  yet  be  hungry! — Common  mother,  thou, 

IDio'jing 
Whose  womb  unraeasurable,  and  infinite  breast, 
Teems,  and  feeds  all ;   whose  self-same  mettle, 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puflPd, 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue, 
The  gilded  newt,  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm, 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heaven, 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine  : 
Yield  him,  who  all  thy  human  sons  doth  hate. 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  root : 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb, 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man  ! 
Go  great  with  tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bears  ; 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward  face 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  above 
Never  presented! — O,  a  root, — Dear  thanks! 
Dry  up  thy  meadows,  vines,  and  plough-torn  leas " 
Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liquorish  draughts, 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind, 
That  fi-om  it  all  consideration  slips ! 

Enter  Apemastcs. 

More  man  ?  Plague  I  plague  ! 

Apem.  I  was  directed  hither  :  Men  report, 
Thou  dost  affect  my  manners,  and  dost  use  them. 
Tim.  'T  is  then,  because  thou  dost  not  keep  a 

do^ 
WTiom   I   would   imitate :     Consumption    catch 

thee! 
Apem.  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  aflfected ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune.     Why  this  spade  ?  this 

place  ? 
This  slave-like  habit  ?  and  these  looks  of  care  ? 
Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft; 
Hug  their  diseas'd  perfumes,  and  have  forgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.     Shame  not  these  woods, 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper, 
Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  seek  to  tlirive 
By  that  which  has  undone  thee :  hinge  thy  knee, 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou  'It  observe, 
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Blow  off  thy  cap;  praise  his  most  vicious  strain, 
And  call  it  e.vcellent :  Tlioii  wast  told  thus ; 
Thou  gav'st  thine  eai-s,  like  ta])sters,  that  bid  wel- 
come, 
To  knaves,  and  ail  approachers :  'T  is  most  just, 
That  thou  turn  rascal ;  had'st  thou  wealth  again. 
Rascals  should  have't.    Do  not  assume  my  likeness. 

Tim.  Were  I  like  thee,  I  'd  throw  away  myself. 

Apcm.  Thou  hast  cast  away  thyself,  being  like 
thyself; 
A  madman  so  long,  now  a  fool :  What,  think'st 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain. 
Will  put  thv  shirt  on  warm  ?     Will  these  moss'd 

trees, 
That  have  outliv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels. 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out?    Will  the  cold 

brook, 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste. 
To  cure  thy  o'er-night's  surfeit?   call   the  crea- 
tures,— 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wroakful  heaven  ;  whose  bare  unhoused  trunks, 
To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd, 
Answer  mere  nature, — bid  them  flatter  tliee ; 
0  1  thou  shall  find 

Tim.  A  fool  of  thee  :  Depart, 

•  Apcm.  I  love  thee  better  now  than  e'er  I  did. 

Tim..  I  hate  thee  worse. 

Apem.  Why  ? 

Tim.  Thou  flatter'st  misery. 

Apem.  J  flatter  not ;  but  say,  thou  art  a  caitiflF. 

Tim.  Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out  ? 

Apcm.  To  vex  thee. 

Tim.  Always  a  villain's  ofiice,  or  a  fool's. 
Dost  please  thyself  in  't  ? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  What !  a  knave  too  ? 

Apem.  If  thou  didst  put  this  soirr-cold  habit  on 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  't  were  well :  but  thou 
Dost  it  enforcedly ;  thou  'dst  courtier  be  again, 
Wert  thou  not  beggar.     Willing  miserv 
Outlives  incertain  pump,  is  crown'd  before: 
The  one  is  filling  still,  never  complete ; 
The  other,  at  high  wish  :  Best  state,  contentless, 
Uath  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  being. 
Worse  than  the  worst,  content. 
Thou  should'st  desire  to  die,  being  miserable. 

Tim.  Not  by  his  breath  that  is  more  miserable. 
Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  F  rtune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clasp'd     but  bred  a  dog. 
Hadst  thou,  like  us,  from   our  first  swarth,  pro- 
ceeded 
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The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  aflwrds 

To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 

Freely  command,  thou  would'st  have  plung'd  thy 

self 
In  general  riot;  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  difl'erfnt  beds  of  lust;  and  never  learn'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  follow'd 
The  sugar'd  game  before  thee.     But  myself 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary  ; 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  o, 

men 
At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment, 
That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 
For  every  storm  that  blows  ; — I,  to  bear  this. 
That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burden  ; 
Thy  nature  did  commence  in  suSerance,  time 
Hath  made  thee  hard  in  't.     Why  should'st  thou 

hate  men  ? 
They  never  flatter'd  thee  :  W^hat  hast  thou  given ; 
If  thou  wilt  cui'se, — thy  father,  that  poor  rag, 
Must  be  thy  subject ;  who,  in  spite,  put  stuft" 
To  some  she  beggar,  and  compounded  thee. 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.     Hence  !   be  gone  ! — 
If  thou  hadst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men. 
Thou  hadst  been  a  knave,  and  flatterer. 

Apcm.  Art  thou  proud  yet ' 

Tim.  Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee. 

Apem.  I,  that  I  was 

No  prodigal. 

Tim.  I,  that  I  am  one  now  ; 

Were  all  the  wealth  I  have,  shut  up  in  thee, 
I  'd  give  thee  leave  to  hang  it.    Get  thee  gone. — 
That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this  ! 
Thus  would  I  eat  it.  [Eatiny  a  Boot. 

Apem.  Here  ;  I  will  mend  thy  feast 

[^Offering  him  something. 

Tim.  First  mend  my  company,  take  away  thy- 
self. 

A])etn.  So  I  shall  mend  mine  own,  by  the  lack 
of  thine. 

Tim.  'T  is  not  well  mended  so,  it  is  but  botch'd ; 
If  not,  I  would  it  were. 

Apem.  What  would'st  thou  have  to  Athens  ' 

Tim.    Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind.      If  thou 
wilt. 
Tell  them  there  I  have  gold ;  look,  so  I  have. 

Apem.  Here  is  no  use  for  gold. 

Tim.  The  best,  and  tiuest; 

For  here  it  sleeps,  and  does  no  hired  harm. 

Apem.  Where  ly'st  o'  nights,  Timon  ? 
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Tim.  Under  that 's  above  me. 

Where  feed'st  thou  o'  days,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Where  my  stomach  finds  meat ;  or, 
rather,  where  I  eat  it. 

Tim.  'Would  poison  were  obedient,  and  knew 
my  mind  ! 

Apem.  Where  would'st  thou  send  it  ? 

Tim.  To  sauce  thy  dishes. 

Apem.  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never 
knewest,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends:  When 
thou  wast  in  thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they 
rtiocked  thee  for  too  much  curiosity  ;'^  in  thy  rags 
thou  knowest  none,  but  art  despised  for  the  con- 
trary.    There  's  a  medlar  for  thee,  eat  it. 

Tim.  On  what  I  hate,  I  feed  not. 

Apem.  Dost  hate  a  medlar  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee. 

Apem.  An  thou  hadst  hated  medlars  sooner, 
thou  should'st  have  lov'd  thyself  better  now. 
What  man  didst  thou  ever  know  unthrift,  that 
was  beloved  after  his  means  ? 

Tim.  Who,  without  those  means  thou  talkest 
of,  didst  thou  ever  know  beloved  ? 

Apem^  Myself. 

Tim.  I  understand  theo ;  thou  hadst  some 
means  to  keep  a  dog. 

Apem.  What  things  in  the  world  canst  thou 
nearest  compare  to  thy  flalteiers  ? 

Tim.  Women  nearest ;  but  men,  men  are  the 
things  themselves.  What  would'st  thou  do  with 
the  world,  Apemantus,  if  it  lay  in  thy  power  ? 

Apem.  Give  it  the  beasts,  to  be  rid  of  the  men. 

Tim.  Would'st  thou  have  thyself  fall  in  the 
confusion  of  men,  and  remain  a  beast  with  the 
beasts  ? 

Apem.  Ay,  Tiraon. 

Tim.  A  beastly  ambition,  which  tne  gods  grant 
thee  to  attain  to  !  If  thou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox 
would  beguile  thee  :  if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox 
would  eat  thee  :  if  thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion 
would  suspect  thee,  when,  peradventure,  thou  wert 
accused  by  the  ass  :  if  thou  wert  the  ass,  thy  dul- 
ness  would  torment  thee ;  and  still  thou  livedst 
but  as  a  breakfast  to  the  wolf:  if  thou  wert  the 
wolf,  thy  greediness  would  afflict  thee,  and  oft 
thou  should'st  hazard  thy  life  for  thy  dinner  :  wert 
thou  the  unicorn,  pride  and  wrath  would  confound 
thee,'"  and  make  thine  own  self  the  conquest  of 
thy  fury  :  wert  thou  a  bear,  thou  would'st  be 
killed  by  the  horse;  wert  thou  a  horse,  thou 
would'st  be  seized  by  the  leopard ;  wert  thou  a 
leopard,  thou  wert  german  to  the  lion,  and  the 


spots  of  thy  kindred  were  jurors  on  thy  life:  all 
thy  safety  were  remotion  ;  and  thy  defence,  ab- 
sence. "What  beast  could'st  thou  be,  that  were 
not  subject  to  a  beast?  and  what  a  beast  art 
thou  already,  that  seest  not  thy  loss  in  transfor- 
mation ? 

Apem.  If  thou  could'st  please  me  with  speaking 
to  me,  thou  mighi'st  have  hit  upon  it  here  :  The 
commonwealth  of  Athens  is  become  a  forest  of 
beasts. 

Tim.  How  has  the  ass  broke  the  wall,  that  thou 
art  out  of  the  city  ? 

Apem.  Yonder  comes  a  poet,  and  a  painter: 
The  plague  of  company  light  upon  thee !  I  will 
fear  to  catch  it,  and  give  way  :  When  I  know  not 
what  else  to  do,  I  '11  see  thee  again. 

Titn.  When  there  is  nothing  living  but  thee, 
thou  shalt  be  welcome.  I  had  rather  be  a  beg- 
gar's dog,  than  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive. 

Tim.  'Would   thou  wert  clean  enough  to  spit 
upon. 

Apem.  A  plague  on  thee,  thou  art  too  bad  to 
cui-se. 

Tit.  All  villains,  that  do  stand  by  thee,  are  pure. 

Apem.  There  is  no  leprosy  but  what  thou  speak'st. 

Tim.  If  I  name  thee. — 
I  '11  beat  thee, — but  I  should  infect  my  hands. 

Apem.  I  would,  my  tongue  could  rot  them  off  I 

Tim,.  Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog  1 
Choler  does  kill  me,  that  thou  art  alive  ; 
I  swoon  to  see  thee. 

Apem. 

Tim. 
Thou  tedious  rogue  !     I  am  sorry,  I  shall  lose 
A  stone  by  thee.  [Thorws  a  stone  at  him. 

Apem.  Beast ! 

Tim.  Slave  I 

Apem.  Toad ! 

Tim.  Rogue,  rogue,  rogue  ! 

[Apem.  retreats  backicaid,  as  going 
I  am  sick  of  this  false  world  ;  and  will  love  nought 
But  even  the.mere  necessities  upon  it. 
Then,  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave  ; 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily  :  make  thine  epitaph, 
That  death  in  me  at  others'  lives  may  laugh. 
O  thou  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 

[Looking  on  the  Gold 
'TwLxt  natural  son  and  sire  !  thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed  !  thou  valiant  M.ars  ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  delicate  wooer 
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Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap  !  thou  visible  god, 
That  solder'st  close  irapossibilities, 
And  mak'st  them  kiss  !  that  speak'st  with  every 

tongue, 
To  every  purpose  1     0  thou  touch  of  hearts  ! 
Think,  thy  slave  man  rebels ;  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire  ! 

Apem.  'Would  't  were  so  ; — 

But  not  till  I  am  dead  ! — I  '11  say,  thou  hast  gold  : 
Thou  wilt  be  throng'd  to  shortly. 

Tim.  Throng'd  to  ? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  Thy  back,  I  pr'ythee. 

Apem.  Live,  and  love  thy  misery  ! 

Tim.  Long  live  so,  and  so  die  ! — I  am  quit ! — 

[Exit  Apem. 
More  things  like  men  ? — Eat,  Timon,  and  abhor 
them. 

JEnier  Thieves. 

1st  Thief.  Where  should  he  have  this  gold  ? 
It  is  some  poor  fragment,  some  slender  ort  of  his 
remainder  :  The  mere  want  of  jrold,  and  the  faliinof 
from  him  of  his  friends,  drove  him  into  this  rael- 
aftcholy. 

Ind  Thief.  It  is  noised,  he  hath  a  mass  of 
treasure. 

3rd  Thief.  Let  us  make  the  ass.ay  upon  him  ; 
if  he  care  not  for  't,  he  will  supply  us  easily :  If 
he  covetously  reserve  it,  how  shall  's  get  it? 

2nd  Thief.  True;  for  he  bears  it  not  about 
him,  't  is  hid. 

1st  Thief.  Is  not  this  he  ? 

Thieves.  Where? 

2nd  Thief.  'T  is  his  description. 

3rd  Thief.  He  ;  I  know  him. 

Thieves.  Save  thee,  Timon. 

Tim.  Now,  thieves  ? 

Thieves.  Soldiers,  not  thieves. 

Tim.  Both  too ;  and  women's  sons. 

Thieves.  We  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that  much 
do  want. 

Tim.  Your  greatest  want  is,  you  want  much  of 
meat 
Why  should  you  want  ?  Behold,  the  earth  hath 

roots ; 
Within  thii  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  springs : 
The  oaks  bear  mast,  tlie  briars  scarlet  hips : 
The  bounteous  housewife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.  Want  ?  why  want  ? 
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Ist  Thief.  We  cannot  live  <m  grass,  on  berries, 
water, 
As  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes. 

Tim.  Nor  on  the  beasts  themselves,  the  birds 
and  fishes ; 
You  must  eat  men.  Yet  thanks  I  must  you  con,'' 
That  you  are  thieves  profess'd ;  that  you  work  not 
In  holier  shapes  :  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  professions.     Rascal  thieves, 
Here  's  gold  :  Go,  suck  the  subtle  blood  of  the 

grape. 
Till  the  high  fever  seethe  your  blood  to  froth. 
And  so  'scape  hanging  :  trust  not  the  physician ; 
His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
More  than  you  rob :  take  wealth  and  lives  together; 
Do  vill.iiny,  do,  since  you  profess  to  do  't. 
Like  workmen.     I  'II  example  you  with  thievery  : 
The  sun  's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Kobs  the  vast  sea  :  the  moon  's  an  arrant  thief. 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun  : 
The  sea  's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears  :  the  earth  's  a  thief. 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 
From  general  excrement :  each  thing  's  a  thief; 
The  laws,  your  curb   and  whip,  in   their  rough 

power 
Have  uncheck'd  theft.  Love  not  yourselves ;  away; 
Rob  one  another.   There 's  more  gold :  Cut  throats; 
All  that  you  meet  are  thieves :  To  Athens,  go. 
Break  open  shops  ;  nothing  can  you  steal, 
But  thieves  do  lose  it :  Steal  not  less,  for  this 
I  give  you  ;  and  gold  confound  you  howsoever ! 
Amen.  [Timon  retires  to  his  Cave. 

3rd  Thief.  He  has  almost  charmed  me  from 
my  profession,  by  persuading  me  to  it. 

1st  Thief.  'T  is  in  the  malice  of  mankind,  that 
he  thus  advises  us ;  not  to  have  us  thrive  in  our 
mystery. 

2nd  Thief.  1  '11  believe  him  as  an  enemy,  and 
give  over  my  trade. 

1st  Thief.  Let  us  first  see  peace  in  Athens : 
There  is  no  time  so  miserable,  but  a  man  may  ba 
true.  [Exeunt  Thieves, 

Enter  Fl'avids. 

Flav.  O  you  gods  1 
Is  yon  despis'd  and  ruinous  man  my  lord  ? 
Full  of  decay  and  failing  ?  0  monument 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestow'd  ! 
What  an  alteration  of  honour  has 
Desperate  want  made ! 
Wbat  viler  thing  upon  the  earth,  than  friends, 
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Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends  ! 
Hew  rarely  does  it  raeet  with  this  time's  guise, 
When  man  was  wish'd  to  love  his  enemies  : 
Grant,  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
Those  that  would  mischief  me,  than  those  that  do  ! 
He  has  caught  me  in  his  eye :  I  will  present 
My  honest  grief  unto  him ;  and,  as  my  lord. 
Still  serve  him  with  my  life. — My  dearest  master  I 

TiMON  comes  forward  from  his  Cave. 

Tim.  Away  !  what  art  thou  ? 

Flav.  Have  you  forgot  me,  sir  ? 

Tim.  Why  dost  ask  that?   I  have  forgot  all 
men  ; 
Then,  if  thou  grant'st  thou  'rt  man,  I  have  forgot 
thee. 

J^av.  An  honest  poor  servant  of  yours. 

Tim.  Then 

I  know  thee  not :  I  ne'er  had  honest  man 
About  me,  I ;  all  that  I  kept  were  knaves, 
To  serve  in  meat  to  villains. 

I'lav.  The  gods  are  witness, 

Ne'er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord,  than  mine  eyes  for  you. 

Ti7n.  What,  dost  thou  weep  ? — Come  nearer ; — 
then  I  love  thee. 
Because  thou  art  a  woman,  and  disclaim'st 
Flinty  mankind;  whose  eyes  do  never  give. 
But  thorough  lust,  and  laughter.    Pity  's  sleeping  : 
Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with 
weeping ! 

JFlav.  I  beg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my  lord. 
To  accept  my  grief,  and,  whilst  this  poor  wealth 

lasts. 
To  entertain  me  as  your  steward  still. 

Tim.  Had  I  a  steward  so  true,  so  just,  and  now 
So  comfortable  ?     It  almost  turns 
My  dangerous  nature  wild.     Let  me  behold 
Thy  face. — Surely,  this  man  was  born  of  woman. — 
Forgive  ray  general  and  exceptless  rashness. 
Perpetual-sober  gods  !  I  do  proclaim 
One  honest  man  — mistake  me  not, — but  one  ; 
No  more,  I  pra,, — and  he  is  a  steward. — 
How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind. 
And  thou  redeem'st  thyself:  But  all,  save  thee. 


I  fell  with  curses. 

Methinks,  thou  art  more  honest  now,  than  wise; 

For,  by  oppressing  and  betraying  me. 

Thou  might'st  have  sooner  got  another  service  ; 

For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters, 

Upon  their  first  lord's  neck.     But  tell  me  true- 

(For  I  must  ever  doubt,  though  ne'er  so  sure,) 

Is  not  thy  kindness  subtle,  covetous, 

If  not  a  usuring  kindness ;  and  as  rich  men  deal 

gifts. 
Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one? 

^lav.  No,  my  most  worthy  master,  in  whose 
breast 
Doubt  and  suspect,  alas,  are  placed  too  late : 
You  should  have  fear'd  false  times,  when  you  did 

feast : 
Suspect  still  comes  where  an  estate  is  least. 
That  which  I  show,  heaven  knows,  is  merely  love, 
Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind. 
Care  of  your  food  and  living :  and,  believe  it, 
My  most  honour'd  lord. 
For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me. 
Either  in  hope,  or  present,  I  'd  exchange 
For  this  one  wish.  That  you  had  power  and  wealth 
To  requite  me,  by  making  rich  yourself. 

Tim.  Look  thee,  't  is  so  ! — Thou  singly  honest 
man. 
Here,  take : — the  gods  out  of  my  misery 
Have  sent  thee  treasure.    Go,  live  rich,  and  happy: 
But  thus  condition'd  :  Thou  slialt  build  from  men  ; 
Hate  all,  curse  all :  show  charity  to  none ; 
But  let  the  famish'd  flesh  slide  from  the  bone, 
Ere  thou  lelieve  the  beggar :  give  to  dogs 
What  thou  deny'st  to  men  ;  let  prisons  swallow 

them, 
Debts  wither  them  :  Be  men  like  blasted  woods. 
And  may  diseases  lick  up  their  false  bloods ! 
And  so,  farewell,  and  thrive. 

J^av.  O,  let  me  stay 

And  comfort  you,  my  master. 

Tim.  If  thou  bat'st 

Curses,  stay  not ;  fly,  whilst  thou  'rt  bless'd  and 

free: 
Ne'er  see  thou  man,  and  let  lue  ne'er  see  thee. 

[Exeunt  werall-j 
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SCENE  I.— The  S  t-ne.     Before  Timon's  Cave. 
Enter  Poet  and  Painter ;  Timon  behind,  unseen. 

Pain.  As  I  took  note  of  the  place,  it  cannot  be 
far  where  he  abides. 

Poel.  What  's  to  be  thouglit  of  hira  ?  Does 
the  rumour  hold  for  true,  that  he  is  so  full  of 
gold  ? 

Pain.  Certain:  Alcibiades  reports  it;  Phrynia 
and  Tiniandra  had  gold  of  him  :  he  likewise  en- 
richeil  poor  straggling  soldiers  with  great  quan- 
tity :  'T  is  said,  he  gave  unto  his  steward  a 
mighty  sura. 

Poet.  Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a 
trv  for  his  friends. 

Pain.  Nothing  else  :  you  shall  see  him  a  palm 
in  Athens  again,  and  flourish  with  the  highest. 
Therefore,  't  is  not  amiss,  we  tender  our  loves  to 
him,  in  this  supposed  distress  of  his:  it  will  show 
honosty  in  us ;  and  is  very  likely  to  load  our  pur- 
poses with  what  they  travel  for,  if  it  be  a  just  and 
true  report  that  goes  of  his  having. 

Poet.  What  have  you   now  to   present  unto 
him  ? 

Pain.  Nothing  at  this  time  but  my  visitiition  : 
only  I  will  promise  him  an  excellent  piece. 

Poet.  I  must  serve  him  so  too:  tell  him  of  an 
intent  that's  coming  toward  him. 

P'lin.  Good  as  the  best.  Promising  is  the  very 
air  o'  the  time  :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation  : 
performance  is  ever  the  duller  for  his  act ;  and,  but 
in  tlie  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people,  tlie 
deed  of  saying  is  quite  out  of  use.  To  promise  is 
most  courtly  and  fashionable :  performance  is  a 
kind  of  will,  or  testament,  which  argues  a  great 
sickness  in  his  judgment  that  makes  it. 

Tim.  Excellent  workman  !  Thou  canst  not  paint 
a  man  so  bad  as  is  thyself. 

Poet.  I  am  thinking,  what  I  shall  .say  I  have 
pr  vided  for  him  ;  It  must  be  a  personating  of 
himself:  a  satire  against  the  softness  of  prosperity  ; 
with  a  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries  that  fol- 
low youth  and  opulency. 

Tim.  Must  thou  needs  stand  for  a  villain  in 
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thine  own  work?  Wilt  thou  whip  thine  Dwn  faulU 
in  other  men  ?  Do  so,  I  have  gold  for  thee. 

Poet.  Nay,  let's  seek  him  : 
Then  do  we  sin  against  our  own  estate. 
When  we  may  profit  meet,  and  come  too  late. 

Pain.  True ; 
When  the  day  serve.s,  before  black-cornor'd  night, 
Find  what  thou  want'st  by  free  and  offer'd  light. 
Come. 

Ti7n.  I  'II  meet  you  at  the  turn.  What  a  god  's 
gold, 
That  he  is  worshipp'd  in  a  baser  temple, 
Than  where  swine  feed! 
'T  is  thou  that  rigg'st  tiie  bark,  and  plough'st  the 

foam  ; 
Settlest  admired  reverence  in  a  slave  : 
To  thee  be  worship  !  and  thy  saints  for  aye 
Be  crown'd  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  cliey ! 
'Fit  I  do  meet  them.  [Advancina. 

Poet.  Hail,  worthy  Timon  ! 

Pain.  Our  late  iioblf^  master. 

Tim.   Have  I   once   liv'd   to   see  two   honest 
men  ? 

Poet.  Sir, 
Having  often  of  your  open  bounty  tiisted, 
Hearing  you  were  retir'd,  your  friends  fall'n  off, 
Whose  thankless  natures — 0  abhorred  spirits  ! 
Not  all  the  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough — 
What!  to  you  ! 

Whose  star-li^e  nobleness  gave  life  and  influence 
To  their  whole   being !    I  'm  rapt,  and  cannot 

cover 
The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 
With  any  size  of  words. 

Tim.  Let  it  go  naked,  men  may  see  't   the 
better : 
You,  that  are  honest,  by  being  what  you  arc, 
Make  them  best  seen,  and  known. 

Pain.  He,  and  myself 

Have  travell'd  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gift^, 
And  sweetly  felt  it. 

Tim.  Ay,  you  are  honest  men. 

Pain.  We  are  hither  come  to  off'er  you  ou/  eent- 
vice. 
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Tim.  Most  honest  men!     Why,  how  shall  I 
requite  you  ? 
Can  you  eat  roots,  and  drink  cold  water  ?  no. 
Both.  What  we  can  do,  we  '11  do,  to  do  you 

service. 
Tim.  You  are  honest  men :  You  have  heard 
that  I  have  gold  ; 
[  am  sure  you  have  :  speak  truth  :  you  are  honest 
men. 
Pain.  So  it  is  said,  my  noble  lord  :  but  therefore 
Came  not  my  friend,  nor  I. 

Tim.  Good  honest  men  : — Thou  draw'st  a  coun- 
terfeit 
Best  in  all  Athens  :  thou  art,  indeed,  the  best ; 
Thou  counterfeit'st  most  lively. 

Pain.  So,  so,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Even  so,  sir,  as  I  say  : — And,  for  thy  fic- 
tion, [To  the  Poet. 
Why,  thy   verse  swells  with   stuff  so  fine  and 

smooth. 
That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art. — 
But,  for  all  this,  my  honest-natur'd  friends, 
.  must  needs  say,  you  have  a  little  fault: 
Rfarry,  't  is  not  monstrous  in  you  ;  neither  wish  I, 
You  take  much  pains  to  mend. 

Both.  Beseech  your  honour 

To  make  it  known  to  us. 

Tim.  You  '11  take  it  ill. 

Both.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 
Tim.  Will  you,  indeed  ? 

Both.  Doubt  it  not,  worthy  lord. 
Tim.  There  's  ne'er  a  one  of  you  but  trusts  a 
knave, 
That  mightily  deceives  you. 

Both.  Do  we,  my  lord  ? 

Tiin.  Ay,  and  you  hear  him  cog,  see  him  dis- 
semble, 
Know  his  gross  patchery,  love  him,  feed  him. 
Keep  in  your  bosom :  yet  remain  assur'd, 
That  he 's  a  made-up  villain. 

Pain.  I  know  none  such,  my  lord. 
Poet.  Nor  I. 

Tim.  Look  you,  I  love  you  well ;  I  '11  give  you 
gold,  . 
Rid  me  these  villains  from  your  companies : 
Hang  them,  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught, 
Confound  them  by  some  course,  and  come  to  me, 
I  '11  give  you  gold  enough. 

Both.  Name  them,  my  lord,  let 's  know  them. 
Tim.  You  that  way,  and  you  this,  but  two  in 
company : — - 
Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone, 
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Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company. 
If,  where  thou  art,  two  villains  shall  not  be, 

[To  the  Painter. 
Come  not  near  him. — If  thou  wouid'st  not  reside 

[To  the  Poet 
But  where  one  villain  is,  then  him  abandon. — 
Hence !  pack  !  there  's  gold,  ye  came  for  gold,  ye 

slaves  : 
You  have  done  work  for  me,  there  's  payment  •. 

Hence ! 
You  are  an  alchymist,  make  gold  of  that : — 
Out,  rascal  dogs  ! 

[Exit,  beating  and  driving  them  out 

SCENE  II.— The  Same. 
Enter  Flavius,  and  Two  Senators. 

Flav.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  would  speak  with 
Timon  ; 
For  he  is  set  so  only  to  himself. 
That  nothing  but  himself,  which  looks  like  man, 
Is  friendly  with  him. 

\st  Sen.  Bring  us  to  his  cave  : 

It  is  our  part,  and  promise  to  the  Athenians, 
To  speak  with  Timon. 

^nd  Sen.  At  all  times  alike 

Men  are  not  still  the  same  :  'T  was  time,  and  griefs. 
That  fram'd  him  thus:  time,  with  his  fairer  hand. 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days. 
The  former  man  m.ay  make  him  :  Bring  us  to  biin. 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. 

Flav.  Here  is  his  cive. — 

Peace  and  content  be  here  !  Lord  Timon  !  Timon  I 
Look  out,  and  speak  to  friends :  The  Athenians, 
By  two  of  their  most  reverend  senate,  greet  thee  : 
Speak  to  them,  noble  Timon. 

Enter  Timon. 

Tim.  Thou  sun,  that  comfort'st,  burn  ! — Speak, 
and  be  hang'd  : 
For  each  true  word,  a  blister !  and  each  false 
Be  as  a  caut'rizing  to  the  root  o'  the  tongue. 
Consuming  it  with  speaking! 

\st  Sen.  Worthy  Timon, — 

Tim.  Of  none  but  such  as  you,  and  you  of  Ti- 
mon. 
2nd  Sen.  The  senators  of  Athens  greet  thee, 

Timon. 
Tim.  I  thank  them  ;  and  would  send  them  back 
the  plague. 
Could  I  but  catch  it  for  them. 

1st  Sen.  0,  forgot 
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What  we  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  thee. 

The  senators,  with  one  consent  of  love, 

Entreat  thee  back  to  Athens ;  who  have  thought 

On  special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 

For  thy  best  use  and  wearing. 

2nd  Sen.  They  confess, 

Toward  thee,  forgetfulness  too  general,  gross  : 
AVhich  now  the  public  body, — which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter, — feeling  in  itself 
A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Tiinon  ; 
And  send  forth  us,  to  make  tlieir  sorrow'd  render, 
TugftluT  with  a  recompense  more  fruitful 
Tlian  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the  dram  ; 
Ay,  even  such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and  wealth, 
As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs, 
And  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  love. 
Ever  to  read  them  thine. 

Tim.  You  witch  me  in  it ; 

Surprise  rae  to  the  very  brink  of  tears  : 
Lend  nie  a  fool's  heart,  and  a  woman's  eyes. 
And  I  'II  beweep  these  comforts,  worthy  senators. 

Ist  Sen.   Therefore,  so  please  thee  to  return 
with  us, 
And  of  our  Athens  (thine,  and  ours,)  to  take 
The  captainship,  thou  shall  be  met  with  thanks, 
Allow'd  with  absolute  power,  and  thy  good  name 
Live  with  authority  : — so  soon  we  shall  drive  back 
Of  Alcibiades  the  approaches  wild  ; 
Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 
His  country's  peace. 

2iid  Sen.       And  shakes  his  threat'ning  sword 
Against  the  walls  of  Athens. 

\st  Sen.  Therefore,  Timon, — 

Tim.  Well,  sir,  I  will;   therefore,  I  will,  sir: 
Thus,— 
If  Alcibiades  kill  my  countrymen, 
Let  Alcibiades  know  this  of  Timon, 
That — Timon   cares   not.      But    if  he   sack  fair 

Athens, 
And  take  our  goodly  aged  men  by  the  beards. 
Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  stain 
Of  contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brain'd  war  ; 
Then,    let    him    know,  —  and    tell    him,   Timon 

speaks  it, 
In  pity  of  our  aged,  and  our  youth, 
1  cannot  choose  but  tell  him,  that — I  care  not. 
And  let  him  take't  at  worst;  for  their  knives  care 

not, 
While  you  have  throats  to  answer  :  for  myself. 
There  's  not  a  whittle  in  the  unruly  camp, 
But  I  .lo  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 
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The  reverend'st  throat  in  Athens.     So  I  leave  you 
To  the  protection  of  the  prosperous  gods, 
As  thieves  to  keepers. 

Mat'.  Stay  not,  all 's  in  vain. 

Tim.  W'hy,  I  w.is  writing  of  my  epitaph. 
It  will  be  seen  to-morrow  :  My  long  sickness 
Of  health,  and  living,  now  begins  to  mend. 
And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.     Go,  live  still; 
Be  Alcibiades  your  [jlague,  you  his. 
And  last  so  long  enough  ! 

1st  Sen.  We  speak  in  vain. 

Tim.  But  yet  I  love  my  country ;  and  am  uol 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck. 
As  comtiion  bruit  doth  put  it. 

1st  Sen.  That 's  well  spoke. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen, — 

1st  Sen.  These  words  become  your  lips  as  they 
pass  through  them. 

2nd  Sen.  And  enter  in  our  ears  like  great  tri- 
umphers 
In  their  applauding  gates. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  them  ; 

And  tell  them,  that,  to  ease  them  of  their  griefs, 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses, 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes 
That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some  kindness  do 

them: 
I  'II  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcibiades'  wrath, 

2nd  Sen.  I  like  this  well,  he  will  return  again. 

Tim.  I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my 
close. 
That  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down. 
And  shortly  must  I  fell  it:  Tell  my  friends. 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree. 
From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whoso  please 
To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste. 
Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe. 
And  hang  himself: — I  pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 

Flav.  Trouble  liitn  no  further,  thus  you  still  shall 
find  him. 

Tim.  Come  not  to  me  again  :  but  say  to  Athens, 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood  ; 
Which  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover  ;  thither  come, 
And  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle. — 
Lips,  let  sour  words  go  by,  and  language  end  : 
What  is  amiss,  plague  and  infection  mend  ! 
Graves  only  be  men's  works ;  and  death,  their  gain ! 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams  !  Timon  hath  done  his  reign 

[Frit  Tim. 
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1st  Sen.  His  discontents  are  unremovably 
Coupled  to  nature. 

2nd  Sen.  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead  :  let  us  re- 
turn. 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 
[ii  our  dear  peril. 

1st  Sen.  It  requires  swift  foat.       [.Exeunt. 

SCENE  III— The  Walls  of  Athens. 
.Enter  Two  Senators,  and  a  Messenger. 

1st  Sen.  Thou  hast  painfully  discover'd  ;  are 
his  files 
As  full  as  thy  report  ? 

Mess.  I  have  spoke  the  least: 

Besides,  his  expedition  promises 
Pi'esent  approach. 

•2nd  Sen,  We  stand  much  hazard,  if  they  bring 
not  Timon. 

Mess.  I  met  a  courier,  one  mine  alicient  friend ; — 
Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  oppos'd, 
Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force, 
And  made  us  speak  like  friends  : — this  man  was 

riding 
From  Alcibiades  to  Tiraon's  cave, 
With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 
His  fellowship  i"  the  cause  against  your  city. 
In  part  for  his  sake  raov'd. 

Enter  Senators /Voto  Timon. 

Ist  Sen.  Here  come  our  brothers. 

5rd  Sen.  No  talk  of  Timon,   nothing  of  him 
expect. — 
The  enemies'  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  scouring 
Doth  choke  the  air  with  dust :  In,  and  prepare ; 
Ours  is  the  fall,  I  fear,  our  foes  the  snare. 

[JSxeunt. 

SCENE  lY.—Tke  Woods.     Timon's  Cave,  and  a 
Tomb- stone  seen. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  seeking  Timon. 

Sold.  By  all   description    this  should   be  the 

place. 
Who  's  here  ?  speak,  ho  ! — No  an'jwer  ? — What  is 

this? 
Timo.n  is  dead,  who  hath  outstretch'd  his  span  : 
Some  beast  rear'd  this ;  there  does  not  live  a  man. 
Dead,  sure;  and  this  his  grave. — 
What 's  on  Iiis  tomb  I  cannot  read  ;  the  character 
I  '11  take  with  wax  : 
Our  captain  hath  in  every  figure  skill ; 


An  ag'd  interpreter,  though  young  in  days : 
Before  proud  Athens  he  's  set  down  by  this. 
Whoso  fall  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is.       [Exit 

SCENE  Y.— Before  the  Walls  of  Athens. 
Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Alcibiades,  and  Forces 

Alcib.  Sound  to  this  coward  and  lascivious  town 
Our  terrible  approach.  [A  Parley  sounded, 

Enter  Senators  on  the  Walls. 

Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  fiU'd  the  time 
With  all  licentious  measure,  making  your  v/ills 
The  scope  of  justice;  till  now,  myself,  and  such 
As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power, 
Have    wander'd    with    our    travers'd    arms,    and 

breath'd 
Our  sufferance  vainly :  Now  the  time  is  flush. 
When  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  strong, 
Cries,  of  itself,  "  No  more  :"  now  breathless  wrong 
Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease  ; 
And  pursy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind. 
With  fear,  and  horrid  flight. 

1st  Sen.  Noble  and  young, 

When  thy  first  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit, 
Ere  thou  hadst  power,  or  we  had  cause  of  fear, 
We  sent  to  thee  ;  to  give  thy  rages  balm. 
To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves 
Above  their  quantity. 

2nd  Sen.  So  did  we  woo 

Transformed  Timon  to  our  city's  love, 
By  humble  message,  and  by  promis'd  means; 
We  were  not  all  unkind,  nor  all  deserve 
The  common  stroke  of  war. 

1st  Sen.  These  walls  of  ours 

Were  not  erected  by  their  hands,  from  whom 
You  have  receiv'd  your  griefs  .  nor  are  they  such, 
That    these  great    towers,   trophies,  and    schools 

should  fall 
For  private  faults  in  them. 

2nd  Sen.  Nor  are  they  living. 

Who  were  the  motives  that  you  first  went  out; 
Shame,  that  they  wanted  cunning,  in  excess 
Hath  broke  their  hearts.     March,  noble  lord. 
Into  our  city  with  thy  banners  spread: 
B3'  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death. 
(If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food. 
Which  nature  loathes,)  take   thou    the  destin'd 

tenth  ; 
And  by  the  hazard  of  the  spotted  die, 
Let  die  the  spotted. 

1st  Sen.  All  have  not  offended , 
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For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square,  to  take. 
On  those  tliat  are,  revenges :  crimes,  like  lands, 
Arc  not  inherited.     Then,  dear  countryman, 
Uring  in  tliy  ranks,  but  leave  without  thy  rage : 
Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,  and  those  kin, 
Wiiich,  in  the  bluster  of  thy  wrath,  must  fall 
With  those  that  have  offended  :  like  a  shepherd. 
Approach  the  fold,  and  cull  the  infected  forth. 
But  kill  not  all  together. 

2nd  Sen.  What  thou  wilt, 

Thou  rather  shall  enforce  it  with  thy  smile, 
Than  hew  to  't  with  thy  sword. 

1st  Sen.  Set  but  thy  foot 

Against  our  rampir'd  gates,  and  they  shall  ope ; 
So  thou  wilt  send  thy  gentle  heart  before. 
To  say,  thou  'It  enter  friendly. 

2nd  Sen.  Throw  thy  glove. 

Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  else. 
That  thou  wilt  use  the  wars  as  thy  redress, 
And  not  as  our  confusion,  all  thy  powers 
Shall  make  their  harbour  in  our  town,  till  we 
Have  seal'd  thy  full  desire. 

Alcib.  Then  there  's  my  glove  ; 

Descend,  and  open  your  uncharged  ports  ; 
Those  enemies  of  Timon's,  and  mine  own. 
Whom  you  yourselves  shall  set  out  for  reproof. 
Fall,  and  no  more  :  and, — to  atone  your  fears 
Wiih  my  more  noble  meaning, — not  a  man 
Shall  pass  his  quarter,  or  ofiend  tlie  stream 
Of  regular  justice  in  your  city's  bounds, 
But  shall  be  remedied,  to  your  public  laws, 
At  heaviest  answer 
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Both.  T  is  most  nobly  spoken, 

Alcib.  Descend,  and  keep  your  words. 

[The  Senators  descend,  and  open  the  Gates 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

Sold.  My  noble  general,  Timon  is  dead  ; 
Entomb'd  upon  the  very  hem  o'  the  sea  : 
And,  on  his  grave-stone,  this  insculpture ;  which 
With  wax  I  brought  away,  whose  soft  impres- 
sion 
Interprets  for  my  poor  ignorance. 

Alcib.  [Meads.^  Here  lies  a  wretched  corse,  of  \\rrctoh- 

ed  soul  bereft : 
Seek  not  my  name  :  A  plague  consume  you  wicked  caitifTa 

left! 
Here  lie  I  Timon  ;  who,  alive,  all  living  men  did  liato  : 
Pass  by,  and  curse  thy  fill ;  but  pass,  and  stay  not  here 

thy  gait." 

These  well  express  in  thee  thy  latter  spirits  ; 
Though  thou  abhorr'dst  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scorn'dst  our  brain's  flow,  and  those  our  droplets 

which 
From  niggard  nature  fixll,  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught   thee  to  make  vast   Neptune  weep   for 

aye 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven.     Dead 
Is  noble  Timon  ;  of  whose  memory 
Hereafter  more. — Bring  me  into  your  city, 
And  I  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword  ; 
Make  war  breed  peace ;  make  peace  stint  war ; 

make  each 
Prescribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leech. — 
Let  our  drums  stiike.  [Exeijnl 


WOTES  TO  TIMOI  OF  ATHENS. 


'  ^\'Un  we/or  recompense  have  prats' d  the  vile,  &c. 
Tlie  poet  is  here  reading  his  own  work,  and  tliese  three 
lines  are  the  introdaotion  of  a  poem  addressed  to  Timon. 

'  7»  a  wide  sea  of  wax. 

The  ancients  wrote  upon  waxen  tables  with  an  iron  stile. 

The  meaning  is,  he  does  not  limit  his  subject,  but  lets  it 
run  out  to  such  extent,  that  the  writing  of  it  consumes  a 
wide  sea  of  wax. 

'^Tis  conceived  to  scope. 
Grandly  imagined ;  it  is  a  conception  without  restraint. 

*  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon. 

He  IS  honest  because  it  is  his  nature  to  be  so ;  let  him 
enjoy  the  happiness  arising  from  his  honesty,  but  not  the 
love  of  my  daughter. 

"  Ho,  ho,  confess'd  it  ?  hanged  it,  have  yon  not  ? 

The  line  contains  an  allusion  to  a  proverbial  saying  of 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  "  Confess  and  be  hanged." 

'  Methinks  they  should  invite  them  without  knives. 

"  It  W.1S  the  custom,"  says  Eitson,  "  in  our  author's  time 
for  every  guest  to  bring  his  own  knife,  which  he  occasion- 
illy  whetted  on  a  stone  that  huag  behind  the  door.  One 
sf  these  whetstones  may  be  seen  in  Parkinson's  Museum 
rhey  were  strangers  at  that  period  to  the  use  of  forks. 


' I  HI  lock 

Thy  heaven  from  thee. 

By  his  heaven  he  means  good  advice.  He  will  no  longer 
by  counsel  attempt  to  save  Timon  from  ruin. 

"  Er.ier  Apemantiis  and  a  Fool. 

Dr.  Johnson  supposes  something  to  be  here  lost,  in 
which  the  audience  are  informed  that  the  Fool  and  tlie 
Page,  who  subsequently  enters,  were  the  fool  and  page  of 
Phryuia,  Timandra,  or  some  other  courtezan ;  upon  a 
knowledge  of  which  depends  the  greater  part  of  the  en- 


suing jocolarity.  Shakesjicare,  nowever,  treqnent.y  mtro. 
duces  his  characters  with  much  abruptness,  and  leaves 
their  condition  and  previous  history  to  the  imagination  of 
his  readers. 

•  More  than  his  artificial  one. 

His  artificial  one  was  the  plrJo.'!opher's  stone,  which  in 
those  times  was  much  talked  of. 

'    With  certain  half -caps. 

With  a  stiff  and  cold  courtesy  ;  a  half-cap  signifles  a  cap 
slightly  moved,  not  put  off'. 

"  Ingeniously  I  speak. 

Ingenious  was  anciently  used  in  the  same  sense  ss  in- 
genuous— open,  frank,  candid. 

"  The  rest  of  your  fees. 
Fees  is,  perhapw,  a  misprint  (orfoes. 

"  It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  brother's  sides. 

This  is  an  obscure  line  which  the  editors  of  Shakespeare 
have,  in  their  attempts  to  explain,  rendered  still  more 
doubtful.  Warburton  proposes — the  wether^s  sides.  This 
is  merely  a  conjectural  reading,  but  is,  perhaps,  the  beat 
offered. 

"  The  wappen'd  widow. 

Of  this  word,  Johnson  says,  he  has  found  no  example, 
nor  does  he  know  the  meaning.  Mr.  Steevcns  suggests 
the  meaning  of  it  to  be  debilitated  by  the  diseases  of  de^ 
bauchery. 

"  Phrynia. 

Shakespeare  probably  meant  Phryne,  but  spelt  the  namo 
frim  recollection.  She  was  an  Athenian  courtezan,  so 
exquisitely  beautiful,  that  when  her  judges  were  proceed- 
ing to  condemn  her  for  numerous  and  enormous  offences, 
a  sight  of  her  bosom,  which  Wiis  artfully  uncovered  by 
her  advocate,  so  softened  her  judges  that  they  spared 
her  life. 
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"  T^fg  mock'd  thte  for  too  much  eurUnily. 
For  too  maoli  rcftnoment,  or  rather  Qnical  delicacy. 

"  Wert  tfuni  the  unUorn,  pndt  and  wrath  would  confound 
ihee. 

fn  (rcsner's  Animal  nutnry,  it  ia  Bnid  tlmt  the  nnioom 
and  tlio  lion  being  enemies  by  nuturo,  as  soon  as  tlie  liou 
»oes  tlio'  uniconi,  lio  bctnlvoi  liiuisclf  to  a  tree ;  the  uni- 
cnri\  in  )iis  fury,  ami  witli  all  llio  swiftness  of  his  coiirso, 
ruMiinv;  at  him,  sticks  his  horn  fast  in  the  tree,  and  then 
the  lion  descemls  and  kills  him. 

"  Ytt  thanks  I  must  you  eon. 
To  <wa  tnanks,  is  a  common  expression  among  oar  old  i 
ilrmnatic  wrifxsrs,  for  w  g\\Q  or  owe  thauks.  j 


'•  Mutpata,  and  stay  not  here  thy  gaii. 

Shakespeare  formed  this  epitaph  out  of  two  wliieh  he 
found  in  Plutarch ;  the  following  is  the  passage  contuin- 
ing  them.  "  Ho  [Timou]  was  buried  at  Hals',  near  the  sra, 
and  the  water  surrounded  his  tomb  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  was  even  then  inaccessible  to  mankind.  Tlic  lul 
lowing  epitaph  is  inscribed  ou  his  mounmcnt  • — 

At  last  I've  bid  the  knaves  farewell ; 
Ask  not  my  name — but  go — to  hcU. 

It  is  said  that  ho  wrote  this  epitaph  himself.    That  which 
is  commonly  repeated  was  written  by  Calliraarchua :- - 

My  name  is  Timon  :  knaves,  begone  I 
Ciw<8  me,  but  eomo  not  near  my  stono  1'' 


tt lilts  Ctesar. 


fPHE  whole  life  of  a  hero  is  too  comprehensive  a  subject,  and  usually  embraces  far  too  many 
incidents,  to  be  effectively  treated  within  the  limits  of  a  single  tragedy.  Many  a  dark  and  fearful 
act  has  required  but  an  hour  for  its  perpetration,  and  with  the  greatly  active  mind  every  year  is 
equivalent  to  an  ordinary  life.  We  are  made  strongly  sensible  of  this,  in  perusing  the  present 
tragedy  ;  its  subject  is,  not  the  life  and  deeds  of  Caesar,  but  his  death,  and  the  punishment  of  his 
assassins  :  not  Caesar,  but  Brutus  is  the  hero  of  the  drama.  But  vigorously  as  Shakespeare  has 
delineated  the  character  of  the  great  warrior  and  historian,  the  brilliant  and  noble  military  despot, 
during  the  brief  time  that  he  appears  upon  the  scene  ;  still,  we  are  disappointed  that  he  disappears 
50  soon,  and  would  willingly  that  the  play  had  commenced  with  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  and  that 
he  had  remained  tlie  hero  to  its  conclusion.  The  subsequent  adventures  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  would 
have  afforded  the  great  poet  ample  macerials  for  another  tragedy  ;  the  first  terminating  with  the  death 
of  Caesar,  and  the  second  with  the  defeat  and  suicide  of  his  chief  assassins. 

Julius  Caesar  was  a  character  worthy  of  the  closest  analytical  investigation  by  the  master-mind 
of  Shakespeare  ;  his  attainment  of  power,  and  his  great  influence  with  the  Roman  pecple,  weie  entirely 
attributable  to  his  lofty  talents  and  indomitable  courage;  his  patience  under  toil,  his  industry  in  the 
pursuit  of  success,  his  wise  deliberation,  and  the  unshaken  steadiness  with  which  he  carried  out  his 
wonderful  resolutions,  were  the  terror  of  his  adversaries,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  world. 

Slender  and  feeble  in  person,  and  subject  to  violent  headaches  and  epileptic  fits,  he  never 
suffered  these  natural  imperfections  to  interfere  with  his  plans,  or  allure  him  into  effeminacy  ;  on  one 
occasion,  being  out  upon  an  excursion  with  some  friends,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm, 
and  sought  for  shelter  in  a  mean  hut,  consisting  of  a  single  room,  and  that  only  large  enough  for  one 
man  to  sleep  in.  This  was,  of  course,  ofiered  to  Caesar,  but  ho  declined  it ;  and  saying,  "Honours  for 
the  great,  and  necessaries  for  the  infirm,"  gave  it  up  to  his  friend  Oppius;  and  himself  and  the  rest 
of  the  company  slept  under  a  shed  at  the  door. 

His  lofty  ambition  was  shown  in  many  acts  of  early  hfe  :  when  passing  the  Alps,  he  and  his 
friends  came  to  a  little  town,  when  one  of  them  said,  jestingly,  "Can  there  here  be  any  disputes  for 
offices,  any  contentions  for  precedency,  or  such  envy  and  ambition  as  we  see  among  the  great!"  To 
this,  Caesar  replied  proudly — "  I  assure  you,  I  had  rather  be  the  first  man  here,  than  the  second 
man  in  Rome."  When  in  Spain,  lie  bestowed  his  leisure  time  in  reading  the  history  of  Alexander ; 
and  once,  after  sitting  over  it  for  a  long  time  in  a  pensive  attitude,  he  burst  into  tears.  His  friends 
inquired  the  reason  of  his  distress  :  "  Do  you  think,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  not  sufficient  cause  for  con- 
cern, when  Alexander  at  my  age  reigned  over  so  many  conquered  countries,  and  I  have  not  one 
glorious  achievement  to  boast  ?" 

Plutarch  apologizes  for  Caesar's  attempt  at  sovereignty,  and  says  that  his  tyranny  was  merely 
nominal,  for  no  tyrannical  act  could  be  laid  to  his  charge;  and  he  adds — "Nay,  such  was  the  con- 
rlil'ori  of  Rome,  that  it  evidently  required  a  master;  and  Casar  was  no  more  tlian  a  tender  and  skilful 


JULIUS  CESAR. 


physician  appointed  by  Providence  to  heal  the  distemper  of  the  state."  Perhaps  the  darkest  spot 
upon  his  character  was  his  treatment  of  his  son-in-law,  Pompey  the  Great,  upon  whose  destruction  he 
had  resolved  for  the  consolidation  of  his  own  power ;  and  whose  treacherous  murder  by  the  Egyp- 
tians formed  a  dark  and  fearful  close  to  a  brilliant  career  spent  chiefly  in  promoting  the  true  inter- 
ests of  mankind.     Almost  the  last  words  spoken  by  Pompey  were  these  lines  from  Sophocles  : — 

Seek'st  thon  a  tyrant's  door  ?  then  farewell,  freedom  I 
Though  free  as  air  before. 

This  tragedy,  which  Shakespeare  founded  on  events  related  by  Plutarch,  is  attributed  to  tlio  year 
1007  ;  in  the  same  year,  a  tragedy  upon  the  fate  of  Ciesar  was  published  by  William  Alexander,  after- 
wards Earl  Steriine,  but  was  not  adapted  for  representation;  and  Gosson,  in  hh  School  of  Abuse, 
1579,  mentions  a  play  by  an  anonymous  author,  entitled  The  History  of  Casar  and  Pompey.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Shakespeare  was  indebted  to  either  of  these  tragedies  for  any  hint  for  his  own, 
although  in  Earl  Sterline's  drama,  some  passages  are  found  bearing  a  feeble  resemblance  to  others  in 
Shakespeare  ;  but  these,  probably,  have  proceeded  only  from  the  two  authors  writing  upon  the  Eanie 
subject,  and  both  borrowing  their  materials  from  the  s^me  source. 
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JCXIUS  CiESAR. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  III.  so.  2.    Aotlll.  so.  1. 

OcTAVios  C^sAR,  a  Triumvir  after  the  death  of 

Julius  Caesar. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  1.    Act  V.  so.  1 ;  so.  5. 

Marcus  Antonids,  a  Triumvir  after  the  death  of 

Julius  Caesar. 

Jppears,  Act  I.  so.  2.    Act  II.  so.  2.    Act  III.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2. 
Act  IV.  so.  1.    Act  V.  so.  1 ;  so.  4 ;  sc.  5. 

M.  ..SImilius  Lepidus,  a  Triumvir  after  the  death 

o/"  Julius  Caesar. 

Appears,  Act  III.  so.  1.     Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Cicero,  a  Senator. 
Appears,  Act  I.  so.  2 ;  so.  8. 

PuBLius,  a  Senator. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  1. 

PopiLins  Lena,  a  Senator. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Marcus  Brutus,  a  Connpirator  against  Julius 
Caesar. 
Appears,  Act  I.  so.  2.    Act  II.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2.     Act  III.  so.  1 ; 
so.  2.    Act  IV.  8c.  2 ;  so.  8.    Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2  ;  so.  8 ; 
sc.  i ;  sc.  5. 

Cassius,  a  Conspirator  against  Julius  Caesar. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  8.    Act  II.  so.  1.    Act  III.  sc.  1 ; 

sc.  2.    Act  IV.  so.  2 ;  sc.  3.    Act  V.  so.  1 ;  sc.  3. 

Casca,  also  a  Conspirator. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  2 ;  sc.  8.    Act  II.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2.    Act  III. 

so.  1. 

Trebonius,  also  a  Conspirator. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  so.  2.    Act  III.  so.  1. 

LiGARius,  also  a  Conspirator. 
Appears,  Act  U.  sc.  1 ;  so.  2. 

DECros  Brutus,  also  a  Conspirator. 
Appeals,  Act  I.  so.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.    Act  III.  so.  1. 

Metellus  Cimbeb,  also  a  Conspirator. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  so.  2.    Act  III.  so.  1. 

CiNNA,  also  a  Conspirator. 
ApjKiro,  Act  I.  sc.  3.    Act  II.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2.    Act  III.  so.  1. 

Flavius, 


Tribunes. 


Marcellus,  5 

Appear,  Act  I.  sc.  1 
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Artemidorus,  a  Sophist  of  Cnidos. 
Appears,  Act  II.  so.  3.    Act  III.  so.  1. 

A  Soothsater. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  II.  sc.  4.    Act  III.  so.  1. 

CiNN'A,  a  Poet. 
Appears,  Act  HI.  sc  3. 

A  Poet. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  3. 

LuciLrus,  Friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3.    Act  V.  so.  1 ;  sc.  S :  so.  4 

80.  5. 

TrriNius,  Friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  so.  8.    Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  so.  3. 

Messala,  Friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  so.  8.    Act  V.  so.  1 ;  BC.  2 ;  sc.  3  ;  sc.  5 

YousG  Cato,  Friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Appears,  Act  V.  so.  3 ;  sc.  4. 

YoLUMNius,  Friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Appears,  Act  V.  so.  8 ;  so.  5. 

Vabro,       )   „  T, 

^  >  Servants  to  Brutus, 

Claudius,  j 

Appear,  Act  IV.  sc.  3. 

Clitus,  Servant  to  Brutus. 
Appears,  Act  V.  so.  5. 

Strato,  Servant  to  Brutus. 
Appears,  Act  V.  so.  3 ;  sc.  5. 

Lucius,  Servant  to  Brutus. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  so.  4.    Act  IV.  so.  2 ;  80.  3. 

Dardanius,  Servant  to  Brutus. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  5. 

PiNDARUs,  Servant  to  Cassius. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  so.  2.    Act  V.  so.  8. 

Calphursia,  Wife  to  Caesar. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  II.  so.  2. 

Portia,  Wife  to  Brutus. 
Appears,  Act  I.  so.  2.    Act  II.  so.  1 ;  so.  4. 

Senators,  Citizens,  Guards,  Attendants,  dec. 

SCENE, — Duringag'reatpartof  the  Play, afRoJAE, 
afterwards  at  Sabdis  ;  and  near  Phiuppi. 
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ACT   I. 


SCENE  I.— Rome.     A  Street. 

Enter  Flavics,  Marcllus,  and  a  Babble  of 
Citizens. 

Fla.  Hence ;    home,   you    idle  creatures,   get 
you  home ; 
Is  this  a  holiday  ?     What !  know  you  not, 
Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk, 
Upon  a  labouring  day,  without  the  sign 
Of   your    profession  ?  —  Speak,    what   trade    art 
thou  ? 

1st  Cit.  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

Afar.  Where   is   thy   leather    apron,   and    thy 
rule? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ? — 
You,  sir ;  what  trade  are  you  ? 

27ul  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  work- 
man, I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler. 

Mar.  But  what  trade  art  thou  ?   Answer  me 
directly. 

1st  Cit.  A  trade,  sir,  that,  1  hope,  I  may  use 
with  a  safe  conscience ;  which  is,  indeed,  sir,  a 
mender  of  bad  soals. 

Mar.  What  trade,  thou  knave ;  thou  naughty 
knave,  what  trade? 

2nd  Cit.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out 
with  me  :  yet,  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you. 

Mar.  What  meanest  thou  by  that  ?  Mend  me, 
thou  saucy  fellow  ? 

2nd  Cit.  Why,  sir,  cobble  you. 

Fla.  Tiiou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou  ? 

2nd  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is,  with 
the  awl :  I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters, 
nor  woman's  matters,  but  with  awl.  I  am,  indeed, 
sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes;  when  they  are  in 
gre  It  danger,  I  re-covei  them.     As  proper  men  as 
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ever  trod  upon  neat's-leather,  LavG  gone  upon  my 
handy-work. 

Fla.  But  wherefore   art  not  in  thy  shop  to- 
day ? 
Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  ? 

2nd  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to 
get  myself  into  more  work.  But,  indeed,  sir,  we 
make  holiday,  to  see  Csesar,  and  to  rejoice  in  his 
triumph. 

Mar.  Wherefore  rejoice  ?  What  conquest  brings 
he  home? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot  wheels  ? 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  sensele.ss 

things ! 
0,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey '  Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops. 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  e.xpectation. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome  : 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout. 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  her  banks, 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds. 
Made  in  her  concave  shores  ? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire } 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way. 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  ? 
Be  gone ; 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees. 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  incfratitude. 

Fla.  Go,  go,  good  countrymen,  and,  for  this  fault, 
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Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort ; 
Draw  them  to  Tyber  banks,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all. 

\£xeunl  Citizens. 
See,  whe'r  their  basest  metal  be  not  raov'd ; 
They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol ; 
This  way  will  I :  Disrobe  the  images, 
If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremonies.' 

Ifar.  May  we  do  so  ? 
You  know,  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal. 

J<la.  It  is  no  matter  ;  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Csesar's  trophies.     I  '11  about, 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets : 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  tliem  thick. 
These  growing  feathers  pluck'd  from  Csesar's  wing, 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch  ; 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men. 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness.       [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— r^e  Same.     A  public  Place. 

Enter,  in  Procession,  with  Music,  C^sar;  An- 
To.vY,  for  the  course ;  Calphurxia,  Portia, 
Decius,''  Cicero,  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Casca, 
a  yreat  Croxud  following  ;  among  them  a  Sooth- 
sayer. 

Coes.  Calphurnia, — 

Casca.  Peace,  ho  !  Cassar  speaks. 

\J\fusic  ceases. 

Cms.  Calphurnia, — 

Cal.  Here,  my  lord. 

Cces.  Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way 
When  he  doth  run  his  course.' — Antonius. 

Ant.  Caesar,  my  lord. 

Cobs.  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calphurnia  :  for  our  elders  say, 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase, 
Shako  off  their  steril  curse. 

Ant.  I  shall  remember : 

When  Caesar  says,  "  Do  this,"  it  is  perform'd. 

Cces.  Set  on  ;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out. 

[Music. 

Sooth.  Caesar. 

Cws.  Ha  I  Who  calls  ? 

Casca.  Bid  every  noise  be  still :— Peace  yet 
again.  [Music  ceases. 

Cces.  Who  is  it  in  the  press,  that  calls  on  me  ? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music. 
Cry,  Caesar :  Speak ;  Caesar  is  turn'  I  to  hear. 

Sooth.  Beware  the  idea  of  March. 


Ca:s.  What  man  is  that? 

Bru.  A  soothsayer,  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of 
March. 

Cass.  Set  him  before  me,  let  me  see  his  face. 

Cas.  Fellow,    come   from   the   throng :    Look 
upon  Caesar. 

Cces.  What  say'st  thou    to   me  now?    Speak 
once  again. 

Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Cces.  He  is  a  dreamer ;  let  us  leave  him  ; — pass. 
[Sennet.     Exeunt  all  but  Bru.  and  Gas, 

Cas.  Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? 

Bru.  Not  I. 

Cas.  I  pray  you,  do. 

Bru.   I  am  not  gamesome  :  I  do  lack  some 
pai't 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires : 
I  '11  leave  you. 

Cas.  Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late : 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness. 
And  show  of  love,  as  I  was  wont  to  have : 
You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru.  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceiv'd  :  If  I  have  veil'd  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.     Vexed  I  am, 
Of  late,  with  passions  of  some  difference, 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself. 
Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviours: 
But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be  griev'd  ; 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one  ;) 
Nor  construe  any  further  my  neglect, 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war. 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Cas.  Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook  your 
passion  ;* 
By  means  whereof,  this  breast  of  mine  hath  buried 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  foce  ? 

Bru.  No,  Cassius :  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself, 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things. 

Cas.  'T  is  just : 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors,  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye, 
That  vou  might  see  your  shadow.     I  have  heard, 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome, 
(Except  immortal  Caesar,)  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke, 
Have  wish'd  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 
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Bru.  Into  wljat  dangers  would  you  lead  nie, 
Cassius, 
That  you  would  have  rae  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  ine  ? 

Cas.  Therefore,  good  Brutus,   be  prepar'd  to 
hear : 
And,  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  ghiss. 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know  not  of. 
And  Ik3  not  jealous  of  me,  gentle  Brutus: 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester  ;  if  you  know 
lliat  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  bug  them  hard, 
And  after  scandal  them  ;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting 
To  all  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

[^Flourish  and  Shout. 

Bru.  What  means  this  shouting  ?     I  do  fear, 
the  people 
Choose  Csesar  for  their  king. 

Cas.  Ay,  do  you  fear  it  ? 

Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bru.  I  would  not,  Cassius ;    yet   I  love   him 
well : — 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long  ? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good. 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently  : 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cas.  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  ray  story. — 
I  cannot  tell,  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life :  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  Lad  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  born  free  as  Cresar  :  so  were  you  : 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold,  as  well  as  he. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Cicsar  said  to  me,  "  Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  in^o  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?"    Upon  the  word, 
Accouter'd  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in. 
And  bade  him  follow  :  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd  ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 
Willi  lusty  sinews ;  throwing  it  aside 
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And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 
Cajsar  cried,  "  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink." 
I,  as  ^neas,  our  groat  ancestor, 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
The   old   Ancliises   bear,  so,  from  the   waves    of 

Tyber 
Did  I  the  tired  Caesar:  And  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body, 
If  Caesar  carel^sly  but  nod  on  him. 
lie  bad  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
And,  v.-hen  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 
How  he  did  shake  :  't  is  true,  this  god  did  shake : 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  ; 
And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the 

world. 
Did  lose  his  lustre :  I  did  bear  him  groan  : 
Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
Alas!  it  cried,  "Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius," 
As  a  sick  girl.     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.  \^Shout.    Flourhh 

Bru.  Another  general  shout ! 
I  do  believe,  that  these  applauses  are. 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  Caesar. 
Cas.  Whv,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow 

world. 
Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates  : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Brutus,  and   Caesar :    What  should  be    in   that 

Casar  ? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than 

yours  ? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy  ;  conjure  them, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar.  [^Shout. 
Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Cajsar  feed. 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?  Age,  thou  art  sham'd  : 
Rome,  thou  bast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods ! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood. 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man? 
When   could  they  say,  till   now,   that  talk'd  of 

Rome, 
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IM!  J'arra,e$0]\  a^  Srutu^. 
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That  Ler  wide  walls  encorapass'd  but  one  man  ? 
Now  is  it  Kome  indeed,  and  room  enough, 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 
0 !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  ftithers  say, 
There  was  a  Brutus  once,'  that  would  have  brook'd 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 
Bru.  That  you   do   love   me,  I  am    nothing 

jealous ; 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim  ; 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter ;  for  this  present, 
I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you, 
Be  any  further  mov'd.     What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider :  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear:  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear,  and  answer,  such  hisrh  thino-s. 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this ; 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager, 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Cas.  I  am  glad,  that  my  weak  words 
Ilave  struck   but  thus   much  show   of  fire  from 

Brutus. 

Re-enter  Caesar,  and  his  Train. 

Brii.  The  games  are  done,  and  Coesar  is  return- 
ing. 

Cas.  As  they   pass   by,  pluck    Casca   by    the 
sleeve ; 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded,  worthy  note,  to-day. 

Bru.  I  will  do  so  : — But,  look  you,  Cassius, 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Cfesar's  brow, 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train: 
Calphurnia's  cheek  is  pale  ;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes, 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  cross'd  in  conference  by  some  senators. 

Cas.  Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

Cces.  Antonius. 

Ant.  Caesar. 

Cms.  Let  me  have  men  about  mo  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men,'  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights : 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 
He  thinks  too  much  :  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Ant.  Fear  him  not,  Caesar,  he  's  not  dangerous ; 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

Cces.  'Would  he  were  fatter  : — But  I  fear  him 
not: 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 


I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 

So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     He  reads  much ; 

He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 

Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no  plays 

As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music : 

Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 

As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scorn'd  his  spirit 

That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  any  thing. 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease, 

Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves; 

And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 

I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd. 

Than  what  I  fear,  for  always  I  am  Cresar. 

Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf, 

And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think'st  of  hira. 

[Exeunt  C^es.  and  his  Train.     Casca  slarjs 
behind. 

Casca.  You  pull'd  me  by  the  cloak :  Would  you 
speak  with  me? 

Bru.  Ay,  Casca ;  tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd  to- 
day. 
That  Caesar  looks  so  sad. 

Casca.  Why  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not  ? 

Bru.  I  should  not  then  ask  Casca  what  hath 
chanc'd. 

Casca.  Why,  there  was  a  crown  ofi'ered  him : 
and  being  offered  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back 
of  his  hand,  thus ;  and  then  the  people  fell  a 
shouting. 

Bru.  What  was  the  second  noise  for  ? 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Cas.  They  shouted  thrice  :  What  was  the  last 
cry  for? 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru.  Was  the  crown  offer'd  him  thrice  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  marry,  was  't,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice, 
every  time  gentler  than  other;  and  at  every  put- 
ting by,  mine  honest  neighbour  shouted. 

Cas.  Who  offered  him  the  crown  ? 

Casca.  Why,  Antony. 

Bru.  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casca.  I  can  as  well  be  hanged,  as  tell  the 
manner  of  it :  it  was  mere  foolery.  I  did  not 
mark  it.  I  saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown  ; — 
yet 't  was  not  a  crown  neither,  't  was  one  of  these 
coronets; — and,  as  I  told  you,  he  put  it  by  once; 
but,  for  all  that,  to  my  thinking,  he  would  fain 
have  had  it.  Then  he  offered  it  to  him  again  ;  then 
he  put  it  by  again  :  but,  to  my  thinking,  he  was 
very  loath  to  lay  his  fingers  off"  it.  And  then  he 
offered  it  the  third  time  ;  he  put  it  the  third  time 
by  :  and  still   as  he  refused  it,  the  rabblemcnt 
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hooted,  and  clapped  their  chopped  hands,  and 
threw  up  thoir  sweaty  night-caps,  and  uttered 
such  a  deal  of  stinking  breath  because  C.nesar  re- 
fused the  crown,  that  it  had  almost  choked  Caesar; 
for  he  swooned,  and  fell  down  at  it:  And  for  mine 
own  part,  I  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening 
my  lips,  and  receiving  the  bad  air. 

Cas.  But,  soft,  I  pray  you  :  What  ?  did  Ctesar 
swoon  ? 

Casca.  lie  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and 
foamed  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bru.  'T  is  very  like :  he  hath  the  falling-sick- 
ness. 

C'as.  No,  Cnesar  hath  it  not ;  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling  sickness. 

Casca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that ;  but, 
I  am  sure,  Csesar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag  people 
did  not  clap  him,  and  hiss  him,  according  as  he 
pleased,  and  displeased  them,  as  they  used  to  do 
the  players  in  the  theatre,  I  am  no  true  man. 

Bru.  What  said  he,  when  he  came  unto  him- 
self? 

Casca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he 
perceiv'd  the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refused 
the  crown,  he  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet,  and 
offered  them  his  throat  to  cut. — An  I  had  been  a 
man  of  any  occupation,  if  I  would  not  have  taken 
him  at  a  word,  I  would  I  niiwht  so  to  hell  amono- 
the  rogues  : — and  so  he  fell.  When  he  came  to 
himself  again,  he  said.  If  he  had  done  or  said  any- 
thing amiss,  he  desired  their  worships  to  think  it 
was  his  infirmity.  Three  or  four  wenches,  where  I 
stood,  cried,  "  Alas,  good  soul !" — and  forgave 
him  with  all  their  hearts :  But  there  's  no  heed  to 
bo  taken  of  them ;  if  Caisar  had  stabbed  their 
raothei-s,  they  would  have  done  no  less. 

Bru.  And  after  that,  he  came,  thus  sad,  away  ? 

Casca.  Ay. 

Cas.  Did  Cicero  say  anything  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Cas.  To  what  effect  ? 

Casca.  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  I  'II  ne'er  look 
you  i'  the  face  again:  But  those,  that  understood 
him,  smiled  at  one  another,  and  shook  their  heads : 
but,  for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me.  I 
could  tell  you  more  news  too  :  Marullus  and  Fla- 
vius,  for  pulling  scarfs  off  Cassar's  images,  are  put 
to  silence.  Fare  you  well.  There  was  more 
foolery  yet,  if  I  could  remember  it. 

Cas.   Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca? 

Casca.  Ni  ,  I  am  promised  forth. 

Cas.  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ? 


Casca.  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  hold, 
and  your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Cas.  Good  ;  I  will  expect  you. 

Casca.  Do  so:  Farewell,  both.      [J£i?7  Casca. 

Bru.  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be  ! 
He  was  quick  mettle,  when  he  went  to  school. 

Cas.  So  is  he  now,  in  executijn 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise. 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit, 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Bru.  And  so  it  is.     For  this  time  I  will  leave 
you  : 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  home  to  you  ;  or,  if  you  will, 
Come  home  with  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you. 

Cas.  I  will  do  so : — till  then,  think  of  the  world 

\_£!xit  Bru 
Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble ;  yet,  I  see. 
Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  dispos'd  :  Therefore  't  is  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes : 
For  who  so  firm,  that  cannot  be  seduc'd  ? 
CiBsar  doth  bear  me  hard;  but  he  loves  Brutus  ; 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me.     I  will  this  night. 
In  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw, 
As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens. 
Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  Rome  holds  of  his  name  ;   wherein  obscurely 
Csesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at : 
And,  after  this,  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure ; 
For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure. 

[Kvit. 

SCENE  III.— ne  Same.     A  Street 

Thunder  and  Lightning.     Enter,  from  opposite 
sides,  Casca,  with  his  Sword  drawn,  and  Cicero. 

Cic.  Good  even,  Casca :    Brought  you  Caesar 
home? 
Why  are  you  breathless  ?  and  why  stare  you  so? 

Casca.  Are  not  you  luov'd,  when  all  the  sway 
of  earth 
Shakes,  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?  0  Cicero, 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks  ;   and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam, 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threat'ning  clouds: 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now. 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
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Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven ; 
Or  else  the  world,  loo  saucy  with  the  gods, 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Cic.  Why,  saw  you  anything  more  wonderful  ? 

Casca.  A  common  slave  (you  know  him  well 
by  sight,) 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame,  and  burn 
Like  twenty  torches  join'd  ;  and  yet  his  hand, 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain'd  unscorch'd. 
Besides,  (I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword,) 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by. 
Without  annoying  me  :  And  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women, 
Trnnsfoimed  with  their  fear ;  who  swore,  they  saw 
Men,  all  in  fire,  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And,  yesterday,  the  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
Even  at  Doon-day,  upon  the  market-place, 
Hooting,  and  shrieking.     When  these  prodigies 
Do  60  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say, 
"  Thwo  are  their  reasons, — They  are  natural ;'" 
For,  I  believe,  they  are  portentous  things 
lliilo  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cic.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time  : 
Ira't  n.Gn  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion, 
C'.c.-in  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 
Cci'20s  Caesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.  He -doth;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you,  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 

Cic.  Good  night  then,  Casca ;  this  disturbed 
sky 
Is  not  to  walk  in. 

Casca.  Farewell,  Cicero.  [Uxit  Cic. 

.Enter  Cassius. 

Cos.  Who 's  there  ? 

Casca.  A  Roman. 

Cas.  Casca,  by  your  voice. 

Casca.  Your  ear  is  good,  Cassius  :  what  night  is 
this  ? 

Cas.  A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 

Casca.  Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ? 

Cks.  Those,  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full 
of  faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk'd  about  the  streets, 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night ; 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see. 
Have  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone : 
Aiid,   when    the   cross  blue  lightning  seem'd   to 

open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 


Casca.  But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt 

the  heavens  ? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble, 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  seed 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Cas.  You  are  dull,  Casca  ;  and  those  sparks  of 
life 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman,  you  do  want. 
Or  else  you  use  not :  You  look  pale,  and  gaze, 
And  put  on  fear,  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder. 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens  : 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause. 
Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts, 
Why  birds,  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind; 
Why  old  men  fools,  and  children  calculate ; 
Why  all  these  things  change,  from  their  ordinance, 
Their  natures,  and  pre-formed  faculties. 
To  monstrous  quality  ;  why,  you  shall  find. 
That  heaven  hath  infus'd  them  with  these  spirits. 
To  make  them  instruments  of  fear,  and  warning. 
Unto  some  monstrous  state.    Now  could  I,  Casca, 
Name  to  thee  a  man  most  like  this  dreadful  night  ■ 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol : 
A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself,  or  me. 
In  personal  action  ;  yet  prodigious  grown, 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

Casca.  'T  is  Caesar  that  you  mean  :  Is  it  not, 
Cassius  ? 

Cas.  Let  it  be  who  it  is :  for  Romans  now 
Have  thewes  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors  ; 
But,  woe  the  while:  our  fathers'  minds  are  dead, 
And  we  are  govern'd  with  our  mothers'  spirits  ; 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 

Casca.  Indeed,  they  say,  the  senators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  establish  Cassar  as  a  king : 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea,  and  land. 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cas.   I  know  where   I   will  wear  this  dagger 
then, 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius  ; 
Therein,  yc  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong; 
Therein,  yo  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides, 
That  part  of  tyranny,  that  I  do  bear, 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure. 

Cas.  So  can  I: 
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So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
Tlie  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Ciis.  And  why  should  Caesar  be  a  tyrant  then? 
Poor  man !  I  know,  he  would  not  be  a  wolf, 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep : 
He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
Tiiose  tliat  with  haste  will  make  a  miglity  fire, 
Boi^in  it  with  weak  straws:  What  trash  is  Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Csesar?  But,  0,  grief! 
Where  hast  thou  led  me  ?  I,  perhaps,  speak  this 
Before  a  willing  bondman  ;  then  I  know 
My  answer  must  be  made  :  But  I  am  arm'd. 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifierent. 

Casca.  You  speak  to  Casca ;  and  to  such  a 
man. 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.     Hold  my  hand  : 
Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs  ; 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far, 
As  who  goes  farthest. 

Cas.  There  's  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  mov'd  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans, 
To  undoi'go,  with  me,  an  enterprise 
Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence ; 
And  I  do  know,  by  this,  they  stay  for  me 
In  Pompey's  porch :  For  now,  this  fearful  night. 
There  is  no  stir,  or  walking  in  the  streets; 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element. 
In  favour  's  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 

Enter  Cinna. 

Casca.  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes  one 

in  haste. 
Cas.  'T  is  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait; 
He  is  a  friend. — Cinna,  where  haste  you  so  ? 


Cin.  To  find  out  you  :  Who  's  that  ?  Metellua 
Cimber? 

Cas.  No,  it  is  Casca  ;  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempts.     Am  I  not  staid  for,  Cinna  ? 

Cin.  I  am  glad  on  't.     What  a  fearful  night  is 
this? 
There 's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange  sights. 

Cas.  Am  I  not  staid  for,  Cinna?  Tell  me. 

Cin.  Yes, 

You  are.     0,  Cassius,  if  you  could  but  win 
The  noble  Brutus  to  our  party 

Cas.  Be  you  content :  Good  Cinna,  take  this 
pai>er. 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  praetor's  chair. 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it ;  and  throw  this 
In  at  his  window :  set  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus'  statue:  all  this  done. 
Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  shall  find  us. 
Is  Decius  Brutus,  and  Trebonius,  there  ? 

Cin.    All    but    Metellus    Cimber ;    and    ho  'g 
gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.     Well,  I  will  hie, 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 

Cas.  That  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre. 

[^Exil  Cin. 
Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will,  yet,  ere  day. 
See  Brutus  at  his  house  :  three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already;  and  the  man  entire. 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours. 

Casca.  O,  he  sits  high,  in  all  the  people's  hearts: 
And  that,  which  would  appear  offence  in  us. 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy. 
Will  change  to  virtue,  and  to  worthiness. 

Cas.  Uim,  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need 
of  him, 
You  have  light  well  conceited.     Let  us  go. 
For  it  is  after  midnight;  and,  ere  day, 
We  will  awake  him,  and  be  sure  of  him.  [Exeunt. 
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Enter  Brutus. 

Bru.  What,  Lucius !  ho  ! — 
I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars. 
Give  gu  >ss  how  near  to  day. — Lucius,  I  say ! — 
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I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly. — 
When,    Lucius,  when  ?    Awake,  I  say :    Wlinr, 
Lucius ! 

Enter  Lucius. 
Luc.  Call'd  you,  my  lord  ? 
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Bru.  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius : 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 

Luc.  I  will,  my  lord.  \Exit. 

Bru.  It  must  be  by  his  death :    and,  for  my 
part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  b-jjurn  at  him, 
But  for  the  general.     He  would  be  crown'd : — 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there  's  tlie 

question. 
It  is  the  bright  day,  that  brings  forth  the  adder  ; 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.     Crown  him  ? — 

That  ;— 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him. 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from  power :  And,  to  speak  truth  of  Caesar, 
I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  sway'd 
More  than  his  reason.     But  't  is  a  common  proof, 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face : 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
lie  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend  :  So  Ccesar  may  ; 
Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.   And,  since  the  quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 
F?-shion  it  thus;  that  what  he  is,  augmented. 
Would  run  to  these,  and  these  e.xtremities : 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg, 
Which,  hatch'd,  would,  as   his  kind,  grow  mis- 
chievous ; 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  The  taper  burneth  in  your  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  «  flint,  I  found 
This  paper,  thus  seal'd  up ;  and,  I  am  sure. 
It  did  not  he  there,  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Bru.  Get  you  to  bed  again,  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March  ? 

Luc.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Bru.  Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me  word. 

Luc.  I  will,  sir.  [Exit. 

Bru.  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air. 

Give  so  much  light,  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

[Opens  the  Letter,  and  reads. 

"  Brntus,  thou  sleep'st ;  awake  and  see  thyself. 

Shall  Rome,  &c.     Speak,  strike,  redress ! 

Brutus,  thou  sleep'st ;  awake " 

Suoli  instigations  have  been  often  dropp'd 

Where  I  have  took  them  up. 

"  Siiall  Rome,  &c."     Thus  must  I  piece  it  out ; 
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Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe.     "What ! 

Rome  ? 
My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome, 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a  king. 
"Speak,  strike,  redress!" — Am  I  entreated  then 
To  speak,  and  strike  ?  O  Rome  !  I  make  thee  pro- 
mise. 
If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receivest 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus ! 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fourteen  days. 

[Knock  within. 

Bru.  'T  is  good.     Go  to  the  gate ;  somebody 
knocks.  [Exit  Lcc. 

Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Caesar, 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
The  genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments, 
Are  then  in  council  ;  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suff'ers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  't  is  your  brother  Cassius'  at  the  door, 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  you. 

Bru.  Is  he  alone  ? 

Luc.  No,  sir,  there  are  more  with  him. 

Bru.  Do  you  know  them ! 

Luc.  No,  sir ;  their  hats  are  pluck'd  about  their 
ears. 
And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks. 
That  by  iio  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  xark  of  favour. 

Bru.  Let  them  enter.     [Exit  Luc. 

They  a;e  the  faction.     O  conspiracy  ! 
Sham's t  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night, 
When  evils  are  most  free  ?     O,  then,  by  day, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  ?   Seek  none,  con- 
spiracy ; 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability : 
For  if  thou  path  thy  native  semblance  on, 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 

Enter  Cassius,  Gasca,  Decius,  Cinna,  Metex- 
Lus  CiMBER,  and  Trebonius. 

Cas.  I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest : 
Good  morrow,  Brutus:  Do  we  trouble  you? 
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this  hour ;   awake,  all 


I  have  been 
night. 
Know  I  these  men,  that  come  along  with  you  ? 

Cas.  Yes,  every  man  of  thetn ;  and  no  man  here, 
But  honours  you  :  and  every  one  doth  wish, 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself. 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Cas.  This  Decius  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  too. 

Cas.  This,  Casca ;  this,  Cinna ; 
And  this,  Metellus  Cimber. 

Bru.  They  are  all  welcome. 

What  waichful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night? 

Cas.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word?       [They  whisper. 

Dec.  Here  liis  the  east:  Doth  not  the  day  break 
here  ? 

Casca.  No. 

Cin.  0,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth  ;  and  yon  grey  lines. 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 

Casca.  You  shall   confess,  that  you  are  both 
dccciv'd. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword>  the  sun  arises ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south. 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward 

north 
He  first  presents  his  fire ;  and  the  high  east 
Stands,  .as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

Bi~u.  Give  me  your  hands  ail  over,  one  by  one. 

Cas.  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 

Brrc.  No,  not  an  oath  :  If  not  the  face  of  men, 
The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse, — 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  oiff  betimes, 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed ; 
So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on. 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lotteiy.     But  if  these, 
As  I  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 
To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 
The  melting  spirits  of  women ;  then,  countrymen, 
Wliat  need  we  any  spur,  but  our  own  cause. 
To  prick  us  to  redress?  what  other  bond. 
Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 
And  will  not  palter  ?  and  what  other  oath, 
Than  honesty  to  honesty  engag'd. 
That  this  shall  be.  c  we  will  fall  for  it? 
Sever  priests,  ana  cowards,  and  men  cautelous. 
Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 
That  welcome  wrongs  ;  unto  bad  causes  swear 
Such  creatures  as  men  doubt :  but  d  >  not  stain 
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The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 

Nor  the  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits. 

To  think,  that,  or  our  cause,  or  our  performance. 

Did  need  an  oath  ;  when  every  drop  of  blood, 

That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears. 

Is  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy, 

If  he  do  break  the  smalleit  particle 

Of  any  promise  that  hath  pass'd  from  him. 

Cas.  But  what  of  Cicero  ?  Shall  we  sound  hira  ! 
I  think,  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 

Casca.  Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 

Cin.  No,  by  no  means. 

Met.  0  let  us  have  him  ;  for  his  silver  hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion, 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds  : 
It  shall  be  said,  his  judgment  rul'd  our  hands ; 
Our  youths,  and  wildness,  shall  no  whit  appear, 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bru.  O,  name  hira  not ;  let  us  not  break  with 
him ; 
For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 
That  other  men  begin. 

Cas.  Then  leave  hira  out. 

Casca.  Indeed,  he  is  not  fit. 

Dec.  Shall  no  man  else  be  toucb'd  but  only 
Csesar  ? 

Cas.  Decius,  well  urg'd  : — I  think  it  is  not  meet, 
Mark  Antony,  so  well  belov'd  of  Caesar, 
Should  outlive  Csesar  :  We  shall  find  of  hira 
A  shrewd  contriver;  and,  you  know,  his  means, 
If  he  improves  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far, 
As  to  annoy  us  all :  which  to  prevent, 
Let  Antony,  and  Caesar,  fall  together. 

Bru.  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius 
Cassius, 
To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  .afterwards : 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Caesar. 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  no  butchers,  Caius. 
We  all  stand  up  .against  the  spirit  of  Caesar; 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood  : 
0,  that  we  then  could  come  bv  Caesar's  spirit, 
And  not  dismember  Caesar  1     But,  alas, 
Caesar  must  bleed  for  it !     And,  gentle  friends, 
Let 's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully  ; 
Let 's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods. 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds  : 
And  let  our  hearts,  .as  subtle  masters  do, 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage, 
And  after  seem  to  chide  them.     This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessar}',  and  not  envious ; 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes, 
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We  shall  be  call'd  purgers,  not  murderers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him  ; 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Caesar's  arm, 
When  Caesar's  head  is  off 

Cas.  Yet  I  do  fear  him  ; 

For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Caesar,— 


Bru.  Alas,  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him  : 
If  he  love  Caesar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself;  take  thought,  and  die  for  Caesar: 
And  that  were  much  he  should  ;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 

Trch.  There  is  no  fear  in  him  ;  let  him  not  die  ; 
For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

[  Clock  strikes. 

Bru.  Peace,  count  the  clock. 

Cas.  The  clock  hath  stricken  three. 

Treh.  'T  is  time  to  part. 

Cas.  But  it  is  doubtful  yet, 

Whe'r  Caesar  will  come  forth  to-day,  or  no  : 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late  ; 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies : 
It  may  be,  these  apparent  prodigies. 
The  unaccustom'd  terror  of  this  night. 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers. 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day. 

Dec.  Never  fear  that :  If  he  be  so  resolv'd, 
I  can  o'ersway  him  :  for  he  loves  to  hear, 
That  unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees, 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes, 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers  : 
But,  when  I  tell  him,  he  hates  flatterers. 
He  sa3's,  he  does ;  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work : 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent; 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cas.  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch  him. 

Bru.  By  the  eighth  hour :  Is  that  the  uttermost? 

Cin.  Be  that  the  uttermost,  and  fail  not  then. 

Met.  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Caesar  hard, 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey  ; 
I  wonder,  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru.  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  by  him : 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reasons ; 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I  '11  fashion  him. 

Cas.  The  morning  comes  upon  us :  We  '11  leave 
you,  Brutus : — 
And, friends,  disperse  yourselves :  but  all  remember 
What  you  have  said,  and  show  yourselves  true 
Romans. 

Bru.  Good  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily; 
Let  ii3t  our  looks  put  oa  our  purposes- 


But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do. 
With  untir'd  spirits,  and  formal  constancy  : 
And  so,  good-morrow  to  you  every  one. 

Yiheunt  all  hut  Buu. 
Boy  !  Lucius  ! — Fast  asleep  1  It  is  no  matter ; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber  : 
Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies, 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men ; 
Therefore  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 

Enter  Portia. 

For.  •  Brutus,  my  lord 

Bru.  Portia,  what  mean  you  ?    Wherefore  rise 
you  now  ? 
It  is  not  for  your  health,  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw-cold  morning. 
Por.   Nor  for  yours  neither.     You   have  us, 
gently,  Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed  :  And  yesternight,  at  supper. 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walk'd  about. 
Musing,  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across : 
And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was. 
You  star'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks: 
I    urg'd    you   further ;    then  you    scratcli'd  your 

head. 
And  too  impatiently  stamp'd  with  your  foot" 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answer'd  not ; 
But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand, 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you  :  So  I  did  ; 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience. 
Which  seem'd  too  much  enkindled  ;  and,  withal, 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  eft'ect  of  humour. 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep ; 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape, 
As  it  hath  much  prevail'd  on  your  condition, 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.     Dear  my  lord, 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 
Bru.  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all 
Por.  Brutus  is  wise,  and,  were  he  not  in  health. 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 
Bru.  Why,  so  I  do : — Good  Portia,  go  to  bed 
Por.  Is  Brutus  sick  ?  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?     What,  is  Brutus  sick  ; 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 
To  dare  the  wile  contagion  of  the  night  ? 
And  tempt  tlie  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness  ?     No,  my  Brutus , 
You  have  some  sick  ofi'ence  within  your  mind, 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place. 
I  ought  to  knsw  of:  And,  upon  my  knees, 
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I  cli.irm  you,  by  my  once  commcndeJ  beauty, 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  anJ  that  great  vow 
Whidi  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one, 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half. 
Why  you  are  heavy  ;  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you  :  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  from  darkness. 

Bru.  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 

Por.  I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle 
Brutus. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted,  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertam  to  you  ?     Am  I  yourself. 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort,  or  limitation  ; 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed. 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes  ?     Dwell  I  but  in  the 

suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure?     If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Bru.  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife ; 
As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

Por.  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this 
secret. 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman  ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife  : 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  well-reputed  ;  Gate's  daughter. 
Think  you,  I  am  no  stronger  tlian  my  sex, 
I5eing  so  fatlier'd,  and  so  husbanded? 
Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  them  : 
I  have  made  strong  proof  '  f  my  constancy. 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here,  in  the  thigh  :  Can  I  bear  that  with  patience, 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets  1 

Bru.  O  ye  gods. 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife  1 

\Knockmg  within. 
Hark,  hark  !  one  knocks  :  Portia,  go  in  a  ^vhile ; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee, 
Al!  the  chaiactery  of  iiiy  sad  brows: 
Leave  me  with  haste.  [Exit  Por. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Lioaruts. 

Lucius,  who  is  that,  knocks  ? 
Lue.  Here  is  a  sick  man,  that  would  speak  with 

you. 
Bru.  Caius  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spake  of. — 
Boy,  stand  aside. — Caius  Ligarius  I  how  ? 
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Lig.  Vouchsafe    good    morrow    from    a   feeble 
tongue. 

Bru.  O,  wh.at  a  time  have  you  chose  out,  brave 
Caius, 
To  wear  a  kerchief?     'Would  \ou  were  not  sickl 

Lig.  I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 

Bru.  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligarius, 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

Lig.  By  all   the  gods  that  Romans  bow  be- 
fore, 
I  here  discard  my  sickness.     Soul  of  Rome ! 
Brave  son,  deriv'd  from  honourable  loins  ! 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjur'd  up 
My  mortified  spirit.     Now,  bid  me  run. 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.     What 's  to  do  ? 

Bru.  A  piece  of  work,  that  will  make  sick  men 
whole. 

Lig.  But  are  not  some  whole,  that  we  must 
make  sick  ? 

Bru.  That  must  we  also.    What  it  is,  my  Caiua, 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Lig.  Set  on  your  foot ; 

And,  with  a  heait  new-fir'd,  I  follow  you, 
To  do  I  know  not  what :  but  it  sufBceth, 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

Bru.  Follow  me  then.     \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  U.—The  Sayne.     A  Room  in  Caesar's 
Palace. 

Thunder  and  Lightning.     Enter  Caesar,  in  his 
Night-gown. 

Cobs.  Nor  b«aven,  nor  earth,  have  been  at  peace 
to-night : 
Thrice  hath  Calphurnia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 
"  Help,  ho !  They  murder  Caesar !"  Who 's  within 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  'ilLj  lord  1 

Ca:s.  Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice. 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 

Serv.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Enter  Calphornia. 

Cat.  What  mean  you,  Caesar?     Think  you  to 
walk  forth  ? 
You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 
C<Es.  Caesar  shall  forth :  The  things  that  threat- 
en'd  me. 
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Ne'er  look'd  but  on  mj  back  ;  when  they  shall  see 
Tlie  face  of  Caesar,  they  are  vanished. 

Cal.  Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 
Vet  now  they  fright  me.     There  is  one  within, 
besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen. 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets  : 
And  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up  their 

dead  : 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war. 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol : 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air, 
Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan  ; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek,  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 
0  Ca'sar !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 
And  I  do  fear  them. 

Goes.  What  can  be  avoided. 

Whose  end  is  purpos'd  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  Caesar  shall  go  forth  :  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Caesar. 

Cal.  When  beggars   die,  there  are   no  comets 

seen  ; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of 

princes. 
C(BS.    Cowards   die   many    times    before    their 

deaths ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems   to  me  most  strange  that  men   should 

fear  ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 

Re-enter  a  Servant. 

What  say  the  augurers  ? 

Serv.  They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth 
to-day. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth. 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

Cces.  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice  : 
Cssar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart. 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Cifisar  shall  not :  Danger  knows  full  well, 
That  C»sar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  were  two  lions  litter'd  in  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible ; 
And  Caesar  shall  go  forth. 

Cal.  Alas,  my  lord, 

Vour  wisdom  is  consum'd  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day  :  Call  it  my  fear. 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  vour  own. 


We  '11  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate-house  ; 
And  he  shall  say,  you  are  not  well  to-day  : 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 

Cces.  Mark  Antony  shall  say,  I  am  not  well ; 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Decius. 

Here  's  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 

Dec.  Caesar,  all   hail  1     Good-morrow,  worthy 
Caesar : 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-house. 

Cces.  And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time, 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators. 
And  tell  them,  that  I  will  not  come  to-day : 
Cannot,  is  false;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser; 
I  will  not  come  to-day :  Tell  them  so,  Decius. 

Cal.  Saj',  he  is  sick. 

Cces.  Shall  Caesar  send  a  lie  ? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mine  arm  so  far. 
To  be  afeard  to  tell  grey-beards  the  truth  ? 
Decius,  go  tell  them,  Ciesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.  Most  mighty  Caesar,  let  me  know  some 
cause. 
Lest  I  be  laugh'd  at,  when  I  tell  them  so. 

Goes.  The  canse  is  in  my  will,  I  will  not  come; 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate. 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaction. 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know. 
Calphurnia  here,  my  wife,  staj-s  me  at  home: 
She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statua, 
Wliich  like  a  fountain,  with  a  hundred  spouts, 
Did  run  pure  blood  ;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it. 
And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings,  portents, 
And  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg'd,  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.   This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted  ; 
It  was  a  vision  fair  and  fortunate  : 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes, 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bath'd. 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood  ;  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  cognizance. 
This  by  Calphurnia's  dream  is  signified. 

Cces.  And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it. 

Dec.  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  cau 
say : 
And  know  it  now:  The  senate  have  concluded 
To  give,  this  day,  a  crown  to  mighty  .Caesar. 
If  you-sh.all  send  them  word,  you  will  notoomj, 
Their  minds  may  change.   Besides,  it  were  a  m;ck 
Apt  to  be  render'd,  for  some  one  to  say, 
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ACT    U. 


JULIUS  CESAR. 


SCENE    III-IV. 


"  Break  up  the  senate  till  another  time, 

When  Caesar's  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams." 

If  CtBsar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 

"  Lo,  Ca!sar  is  afraid  ?" 

Pardon  me,  Cjesar,  for  my  dear,  dear  love 

To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this ; 

And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable. 

Cces.  IIow  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now,  Cal- 
phurnia  ? 
I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them. — 
Give  me  ray  robe,  for  I  will  go  : — 

Unter    Pubuus,  Brutus,  Ligarius,    Metellus, 
Casca,  Tredonius,  and  Cisxa. 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Pub,  Good-morrow,  Ciesar. 

Cws.  Welcome,  Publius. — 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirr'd  so  early  too  ? — 
Good-morrow,  Casca. — Caius  Ligarius, 
Caesar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy, 
As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean. — 
What  is  't  o'clock  ? 

Bru.  Caesar,  't  is  strucken  eight. 

Cccs.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 

Enter  Axtonv. 

See !  Antony,  that  revels  long  o'  nights. 
Is  notwithstanding  up  : — 
Good-morrow,  Antony. 

Ant.  So  to  most  noble  Caesar. 

Cas.  Bid  them  prepare  within  : — 
I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 
Now,    Cinna  : — Now,  Metellus  : — What,   Trebo- 

nius ! 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you ; 
Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Tnb.  Caesar,  I  will : — and  so  near  will  I  be, 

[Aside. 
That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been  further. 

C'ces.  Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some  wine 
with  me ; 
And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  together. 

Bru.  That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Caesar, 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon  !  [^Ezeunt. 


SCENE  m.- 


-Tke  Same. 
Capitol. 


A  Street  near  the 


Enter  Artemidorcs,  reading  a  Paper. 

Art.  Cesar,  beware  of  Brutus ;  take  heed  of  Caseins  ; 
£000  not  near  Ca-sca ;  liave  an  oye  to  Cinna ;  trust  not  Tre- 
boDios    mark  well  Metellos  Cimber ;  Secios  Brutua  loves 
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thee  not ;  thou  hast  wronged  Caius  Ligarina.  There  is 
but  one  mind  in  all  these  men,  and  it  is  bent  against  Ctm&r. 
If  thoube'et  not  immort:il,  look  about  you:  Security  gives 
way  to  conspiracy.  The  mighty  gods  defend  thee !  Tl;y 
lover,  AKTEumoRct. 

Here  will  I  stand,  till  Caesar  pass  along. 

And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 

My  heart  laments,  that  virtue  cannot  live 

Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 

If  thou  read  this,  O  Caesar,  thou  raay'st  live ; 

If  not,  the  fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.     [Exit 

SCENE  \Y.—  The  Same.     Another  part  of  the 
same  Street,  be/ore  the  House  of  Brutus. 

Enter  Portia  and  Lucius. 

Por.  I  pr'ythee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate-house ; 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone : 
Why  dost  thou  stay  1 

Luc.  To  know  my  errand,  madaau. 

Por.  I  would  have  had  thee  there,  and  here  again, 
Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  should'st  do  there. — 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side ! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue  1 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel ! — 
Art  thou  here  yet  ? 

Luc.  Madam,  what  should  I  do  ? 

Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else  ? 
And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  else  ? 

Por.  Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  look 
well. 
For  he  went  sickly  forth  :  And  take  good  note. 
What  Caesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  boy  1  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Luc.  I  hear  none,  madam. 

Por.  Pr'ythee,  listen  well : 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray. 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Luc.  Sooth,  madam,  I  hear  nothing. 

Enter  Soothsayer. 

Por.  Come  hither,  fellow  : 

Which  way  hast  thou  been ! 

Sooth.  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady 

Por.  What  is  't  o'clock  ? 

Sooth.  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

Por.  Is  Caesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol  ? 

Sooth.  Madam,  not  yet ;  I  go  to  take  my  stiind, 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

Por.  Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Csesar,  hast  thcu 
not! 


ACT    III. 


JULIUS  C^SAR. 


BOBXK  I. 


Sooih.    That  I  have,  lady :   if  it  will  please 
Caesar 
To  be  so  good  to  Casar,  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself. 

I'or.  'Why  know'st  thou  anj  harm  's  intended 

towards  him  ? 
Sooth.  None  that  I  know  will  be,  much  that  I 
fear  may  chance. 
Good-morrow  to  you.    Ilei'e  the  street  is  narrow  : 
The  throng  that  follows  Caesar  at  the  heels, 
Of  senators,  of  praetors,  common  suitors, 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death  : 


I  '11  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Ccssar  as  he  comes  along.     \Uxit. 
For.   I  must  go  in. — Ah   me !    liow  weak   a 
thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is  !  0  Brutus  ! 
The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprise ! 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  nie : — Brutus  hath  a  suit, 
That  Caesar  will  not  grant. — 0,  I  grow  faint : — 
Run,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord  ; 
Say,  I  am  merry:  come  to  me  again. 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  thee. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  l.—The  Same.     The  Capitol:  the  Senate 
sitting.  ' 

A  Crowd  of  People  in  the  Street  leading  to  the 
Capitol ;  among  them  Artemidords  and  the 

Soothsayer.  Flourish.  Enter  Cesak,  Brutus, 
Cassius,  Casca,  Decius,  Metellcs,  Trebo- 
Nius,  CiNNA,  Antony,  Lepidus,  Popilius, 
PuBLius,  and  Others. 

Cms.  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 

Sooth.  Ay,  Cffisar ;  but  not  gone. 

Art.  Hail,  Caesar !  Read  this  schedule. 

Dec.  Trebonius  doth  desire  yod  to  o'er-read. 
At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit. 

Art.  O,  Csesar,  read  mine  first;  for  mine  's  a 
suit 
That  touches  Caesar  nearer  :  Read  it,  great  Ceesar. 

CcES.   What  touches  us  ourself,   shall   be   last 
serv'd. 

Art.  Delay  not,  Caesar  ;  rea  1  it  instantly. 

Ccfs.  What,  is  the  fellow  mad  ? 

I>ub.  Sirrah,  give  place. 

Cas.  What,   urge    you  your   petitions  in   the 
street  ? 
Come  to  the  Capitol. 

C.BSAR  enters  the  Capitol,  the  restfollomng. 

All  the  Senators  rise. 
Pop.  I  wish,  your  enteiprise  to-day  may  thrive. 
Cas.  What  enterprise,  Popilius? 
Pop.  Fare  you  well. 

\Advances  to  Cj&a. 
Bru.  What,  said  Popilius  Lena  ? 


Cas.  He  wish'd,  to-day  our  enterprise  might 
thrive. 
I  fear,  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

Bru.  Look,  how  he  makes  to    Cassar:    Mark 

him. 
Cas.  Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention. — 
Brutus,  what  shall  be  done  ?  If  this  be  known, 
Cassius  or  Cassar  never  shall  turn  back, 
For  I  will  slay  myself 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  constant: 

Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes; 
For,  look,  he  smiles,  and  Caesar  doth  not  change 
Cas.  Trebonius  knows  his  time  ;  for,  look  you 
Brutus, 
He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  and  Tre.     Ces.  and  the  Sena- 
tors take  their  Seats. 
Dec.  Where  is  Metellus  Cimber?  Let  him  go, 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Csesar. 

Bru.  He  is  address'd :  press  near,  and  second 

him. 
Cin.  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your 

hand. 
C(xs.  Are  we  all  ready  ?  what  is  now  amiss, 
That  Caesar,  and  his  senate,  must  redress  5 

Met.  Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  puissant 
Caesai, 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart :—  [Kneeling. 

Coes.  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber 

These  crouchings,  and  these  lowly  courtesies, 
Might  flre  the  blood  of  ordinary  men  ; 
And  turn  pre  ordinance,  and  first  decree, 
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ACT    III. 


JULIUS  CAESAR. 


SCEyE   I. 


Into  tlio  law  of  chilJren.     Be  not  fond, 

T.>  think  that  Caesar  bears  such  rebel  blood, 

That  will  be  tliaw'd  from  the  true  quality 

■With   that  which  ineltelh  fools  ;  I  mean,  sweet 

words. 
Low  crooked  curl'sics,  and  base  spaniel  fawning. 
Ti)_v  brotiier  by  decree  is  banished  ; 
If  thou  dost  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn  for  him, 
I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 
Know,  Cajsar  doth  not  wrong  ;  nor  without  cause 
Will  he  bo  satisfied. 

Met.  Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  my 
own. 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Ca;sar's  ear, 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banish'd  brother? 

Bru.  I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  Csesar ; 
Desiring  thee,  that  Publius  Ciniber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

Cas.  What,  Brutus ! 

Cas.  Pardon,  Ca;sar ;  Caesar,  pardon. 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall, 
To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

Cess.  I  could  be  well  raov'd,  if  I  were  as  you ; 
If  I   could  pray  to   move,  prayers   would   move 

me : 
but  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star, 
Of  whose  true-fLxed,  and  resting  quality. 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber'd  sparks. 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine  ; 
But  there  's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place  ; 
So,  in  tlie  world  :  'T  is  furnish'd  well  with  men. 
And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive  ;' 
Yet,  in  the  number,  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshak'd  of  motion  :'°  and,  that  I  am  he, 
Let  me  a  little  show  it,  even  in  this  ; 
That  I  was  constant,  Cimber  should  be  banish'd. 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 

Cin.  0  Ca!sar, 

Caes.  Hence  !  wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus  ? 

Bee.  Great  Caesar, 

Coes.  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel  ? 

Casca.  Speak,  hands,  for  me. 

[Casca  slabs  C^s.  in  the  neck.  Cjes.  catches 
hold  of  his  artn.  He  is  then  stabbed  by 
several  other  Conspirators,  and  at  last  by 
Marcus  Brutus. 

Cm.  El  In,  Brute .?— Then  fall,  Caesar. 
[Dies.     The  Sen.  and  People  retire  in  con- 
fusion. 

Cin.  Liberty  ■  Freedom  !  Tyranny  is  dead  ! — 
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Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cas.  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out, 
"Libertv,  freedom,  and  enfranchisement!" 

Bru.  People,  and  senators !  be  not  attVi^hted  ; 
Fly  not ;  stand  still : — ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Casca.  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 

Z)(c.  And  Cassius  too. 

Bru.  Where 's  Publius  ? 

Cin.  Here,  quite  confounded  with  this  mutiny. 

Met.  Stand  fast  together,  lest  some  friend  of 
Caesar's 
Should  chance 

Bru.  Talk  not    of  standing ; — Publius,  good 
cheer ; 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person, 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else :  so  tell  them,  Publius. 

Cas.  And  leave  us,  Publius ;  lest  that  the  people, 
Rushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mischief. 

Bru.  Do  so ; — and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed, 
But  we  the  doers. 

He-enter  Tredonius. 

Cas.  Where  's  Antony. 

Tre.  Fled  to  his  house  amaz'd  : 

Men,  wives,  and  children,  stare,  cry  out,  and  run. 
As  it  were  doomsday. 

Bru.  Fates  !  we  will  know  your  pleasures  : — 
That  we  shall  die,  we  know;  'tis  but  the  time. 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

Cas.  Why,  he   that  cuts   off  twenty  years  o( 
life, 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Bru.  Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit : 
So  are  we  Caesar's  friends,  that  have  abridg'd 
His  time  of  fearing  death. — Stoop,  Romans,  stoop 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Caesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords  : 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place ; 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads. 
Let 's  all  cr\,  Peace  !  Freedom  !  and  Liberty  ! 

Cas.  Stoop  then,  and  wash. — How  many  ages 
hence, 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over. 
In  states  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown  ? 

Bru.  How  many  times  shall  Caesar  bleed  in 
sport, 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along, 
No  worthier  than  the  dust  ? 

Cas.  So  oft  as  that  shall  be 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gave  our  country  liberty. 

Dec.  What,  shall  wo  forth  3 


ACT  in. 


JULIUS  C..ESAR. 


SCBN'K    I. 


Cas.  K.J,  every  man  away : 

Brutus  shall  lead ;  and  we  will  grace  bis  heels 
Willi  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bru.  Soft,  who  comes  here  ?     A  friend  of  An- 
tony's. 

Serv.  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me  kneel ; 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down : 
AnJ,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say. 
Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest ; 
Caesar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving  : 
Say,  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him  ; 
Sav,  I  fear'd  Cfesar,  honour'd  him,  and  lov'd  him. 
If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe,  that  Antony 
May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolv'd 
How  Caesar  hath  deserv'd  to  lie  in  death, 
Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Cfesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living;  but  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus, 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state, 
^Yith  all  true  faith.     So  says  my  master  Antony. 

Bru.  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman  ; 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place. 
He  shall  be  satisfied ;  and  by  my  honour. 
Depart  untouch'd. 

Serv.  I  '11  fetch  him  presently. 

[Exit  Serv. 

Bru.  I  know,  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to 
friend. 

Cas.  I  wish,  we  may  :  but  yet  have  I  a  mind, 
That  fears  him- much;  and  my  misgiving  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 

Re-enter  Antony. 

Bru.  But  here  comes  Antony. — Welcome,  Mark 
Antony. 

Ant.  O  mighty  Caesar !     Dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ? — Fare  thee  well. — 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend, 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank : 
If  I  mysc-if,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Ceesar's  death's  hour ;  uor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth,  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard. 
Now,  whilst  your  purple  hands  do  reek  and  smoke, 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die: 
No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 
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As  here  by  Csesar,  and  by  you  cut  off, 
The  choice  and  master-spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.  O  Antony  !  beg  not  your  death  of  us, 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel, 
As,  by  our  hands,  and  this  our  present  act. 
You  see  we  do ;  yet  see  you  but  our  hands. 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done  : 
Our  hearts  you  see  not,  they  are  pitiful ; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome 
(As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity,) 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.     For  your  part, 
To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark  An- 
tony : 
Our  arms  in  strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts, 
Of  brother's  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence. 

Cas.  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's. 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

Bru.  Only  be  patient,  till  we  have  appeas'd 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear, 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause. 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Caesar  when  I  struck  him, 
Have  thus  proceeded. 

Ant.  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand  : 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  yuu : — 
Next,  Caius  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand  ; — 
Now,  Decius  Brutus,  yours; — now  yours,  Metellus* 
Youi-s,  Cinna ; — and,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours  : — 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good  Tre- 

bonius. 
Gentlemen  all, — alas  !  what  shall  1  say  ! 
My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground,    , 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me. 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer. — 
That  I  did  love  thee,  Caesar,  O,  't  is  true ; 
If  then  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now. 
Shall  it  not  grieve  thee,  dearer  than  thy  death, 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace, 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes. 
Most  noble  !  in  the  presence  of  thy  corse  ? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds. 
Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood. 
It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  close 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 
Pardon  me,  Julius  ! — Here  wast  thou  bay'd,  brave 

hart; 
Here  didst  thou  fall  :  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson'd  in  thy  lethe. 
O  world  !  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart ; 
And  this,  indeed,  0  world,  the  heart  of  thee. — 
How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes, 
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Dost  tliou  here  lie  ? 
Cas,  Mark  Aiitony,- 


Ant.  rardon  me,  Caius  Cassius  : 

The  enemies  of  Caesar  shall  say  this  ; 
Tlifii,  in  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cas.  I  bl;ime  you  not  for  praising  C;es.ir  so  ; 
Rut  wiiat  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us  ? 
Will  you  be  prick'd  in  number  of  our  friends  ; 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you  ? 

Ant.  Thej-efore  I  took  your  hands  ;  but  wa3,  in- 
deed, 
Sway'd  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on  Caesar. 
Friends  am  I  with  you  all,  and  love  you  all ; 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons. 
Why  and  wherein,  Ciusar  was  dangerous. 

Jim.  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle : 
Our  rea.sons  are  so  full  of  good  regard, 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Ciesar, 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

Ant.  That 's  all  I  seek  ; 

And  am  moreover  suitor,  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place  ; 
Atid  in  tlie  pul])it,  as  becomes  a  friend, 
Speak  ill  the  order  of  his  funeral. 

lirii.  You  shall,  Mark  Anton}'. 

Cas.  Brutus,  a  word  with  you.— 

You  know  not  what  you  do  :  Do  not  consent, 

[Aside. 
That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral : 
Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  mov'd 
By  that  which  he  will  utter  ? 

£ru.  By  your  pardon  ; — 

I  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first, 
And  show  the  reason  of  our  Caesar's  death : 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission  : 
And  that  we  are  contented,  Caisar  shall 
Ilave  all  true  rights,  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more,  than  do  us  wronsr. 

Cas.  I  know  not  what  may  fall ;  I  like  it  not. 

£ru.  Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  C«>sar's  body. 
You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us. 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Caes.ir  : 
And  say  you  do  't  by  our  permission  ; 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral :  And  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going, 
After  ray  speech  is  ended. 

Ant.  Be  it  so  ; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bru.  Prepare  the  body  then,  and  follow  us. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Akt. 
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Ant.  O,  pardon    me,    thou    bleeding  piece    of 
earth, 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers ! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man, 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hands  that  shed  this  costly  blood  1 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, — 
Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their   ruby 

lips. 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue ; 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men  ; 
Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy : 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use. 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar. 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quurter'd  with  the  hands  of  war ; 
All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds : 
And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell. 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry  "  Havoc,"  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war ; 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

You  serve  Octavius  Caesar,  do  you  not  ? 
Serv.  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 
Aat.    Caes.ar    did   write   for   him    to   come   to 

Rome. 
Serv.  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  coming : 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth, — 

0  Ccesar ! [Seeing  the  Body. 

Ant.  Thy    heart    is  big,  get  thee  apart   and 
weep. 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catching  ;  for  mine  eyes. 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine, 
Began  to  water.     Is  thy  master  coming  ? 

Serv.  He  lies  to-nio-ht  within  seven  leagues  of 

Rome. 
Ant.  Post  back  with  speed,  and  tell  hita  whal 
hath  chanc'd : 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet ;" 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.     Y'et,  stay  a  whi^e ; 
Thou  shall  not  back,  till  I  have  borne  this  c  fse 
Into  the  market-place :  there  shall  I  try. 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men  ; 
According  to  the  which,  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  yur  hand.     [Exeunt,  with  C^s.  Body. 
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SCENE  II.— The  Same.     The  Forum. 

Enter  Buutus  and  Cassius,  and  a  Throng  of 
Citizens. 

Cit.  We  will  be  satisfied  ;  let  us  be  satisfied. 

Bru.  Tben  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience, 
friends. — 
Cassius,  go  you  into  tbe  otber  street, 
And  part  the  numbers. — 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  them  stay  here ; 
Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him ; 
And  public  reasons  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Caesar's  death. 

\st  Cit.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

2nd  Cit.  I  will  hear  Cassius ;  and  compare  their 
reasons, 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

\Exit  Cas.,  with  some  of  the  Cit.     Bru.  goes 
into  the  Rostrum. 

3rd  Cit.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended  :  Silence! 

Bru.  Be  patient  till  the  last. 
Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers !  hear  me  for 
ray  cause  ;  and  be  silent  that  you  may  hear :  be- 
lieve me  for  mine  honour;  and  have  respect  to 
mine  honour,  that  you  may  believe  :  censure  me 
in  your  wisdom;  and  awake  your  senses  that  you 
may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this 
assembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say, 
that  Brutus'  love  to  Cffisar  was  no  less  than  his. 
If  then  that  friend  demand,  why  Brutus  rose 
against  Caesar,  this  is  my  answer, — Not  that  I 
loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more. 
Had  you  rather  Caesar  were  living,  and  die  all 
slaves  ;  than  that  Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free 
men  ?  As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him ;  as 
he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it;  as  he  was  valiant, 
I  honour  him  :  but,  as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew 
him  :  There  is  tears,  for  his  love ;  joy,  for  his 
fortune ;  honour,  for  his  valour ;  and  death,  for 
his  ambition.  Who  is  here  so  base,  that  would 
be  a  bondman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I 
offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude,  that  would  not 
be  a  Roman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  of- 
fended. Who  is  here  so  vile,  that  will  not  love 
his  country  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  of- 
fended.    I  pause  for  a  reply. 

Cit.  None,  Brutus,  none. 

[Seve7-al  speaking  at  once. 

Bru.  Then  none  have  I  ofl'ended.  I  have  done 
no  more  to  Caesar,  than  you  should  do  to  Brutus. 
The  question  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capi- 
tol :  his  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was 


worthy ;  nor  his  oflFences  enforced,  for  which  he 
suffered  death. 

£7iter  Aktoxy  and  Others,  with  Caesar's  Body. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony: 
who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the 
commonwealth  :  As  which  of  you  shall  not?  With 
this  I  depart :  That,  as  I  slew  my  best  lover  for 
the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  dagger  for  my- 
self, when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my 
death. 

Cit.  Live,  Brutus,  live  !  live  ! 

\st  Cit.  Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto 
his  house. 

ind  Cit.  Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors. 

Zrd  Cit.  Let  him  be  Caesar. 

^th  Cit.  Caesar's  better  parts 

Shall  now  be  crown"d  in  Brutus. 

1«/  Cit.  We  '11  bring  him  to  his  house  with 
shouts  and  clamours. 

Bru.  My  countrymen, 

Ind  Cit.  Peace ;  silence  !  Brutus  speaks 

\st  Cit.  Peace,  ho! 

Bru.  Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone, 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony : 
Do  grace  to  Caesar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Caesar's  glories ;  which  Mark  Antony 
By  our  permission  is  allow'd  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart, 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  \^Emt. 

1st  Cit.  Stay,  ho  !  .snd  let  us  hear  Mark  An- 
tony. 

3rd  Cit.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair; 
We  '11  hear  him  : — Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant.  For  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  beholden  to  you. 

4th  Cit.  What  does  he  say  of  Brutus  ? 

Srd  Cit.  He  says,  for  Brutus'  sake, 

He  finds  himself  beholden  to  us  all. 

4th  Cit.   'T  were   best  he   speak   no   harm  ol 
Brutus  here. 

1st  Cit.  This  Caesar  was  a  tyrant. 

3rd  Cit.  Nay,  that 's  certain  : 

We  are  bless'd,  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

2nd  Cit.  Peace;  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can 
say. 

Ant.  You  gentle  Romans, 

Cit.  Peace,  ho !  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant.  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me 
your  ears ; 
[  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  hira. 
The  evil,  that  men  do,  lives  after  them; 
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The  nrood  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones : 
80  let  it  be  with  Caisar.     The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  }  on,  Caesar  was  ambitious  : 
If  it  were  so,  it  wjis  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievously  iiath  Ciesar  answer'd  it. 
Here  under  leave  of  Biutus,  and  the  rest, 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man  ; 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men  ;) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 
He  was  ray  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me  : 
But  Brutus  s.iys,  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  cofifers  fill : 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  C.-esar  hath  wept: 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
Vou  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal, 
[  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition? 
Vet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke. 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause ; 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for 
him  ? 

0  judgment,  thou  art  fied  to  brutish  beasts. 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason  ! — Bear  with  me ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

1st  Cil.  Methiuks,  there  is  much  reason  in  his 
sayings. 

2)!^  Cit.  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Caaar  has  had  OTeat  wroncr. 

3)-</  Cit.  Hiis  he,  masters  ? 

1  fear,  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

4//t  Cit.  Mark'd  ye  his  words?     He  would  not 
take  the  crown  ; 
Therefore,  't  is  certain,  he  was  not  ambitious. 
\st  Cit.  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 
2nd  Cit.  Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with 

weeping. 
Srrf  Cit.  There  's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome, 

than  Antony. 
ilh  Cit.  Now  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to 

speak. 
..Int.  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Ciesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world  :   now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 
ISiO 


0  masters !  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 

Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men  : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong ;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you. 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here  's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Cajsar. 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  't  is  his  will : 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 
And  they  would  go  antl  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  bis  sacred  blood  ; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 
Unto  their  issue. 

ith  Cit.  We  '11  hear  the  will :  Read  it,  Mark 

Antony. 
Cil.  The  will,  the  will ;  we  will  hear  Csesar'a 

will. 
Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not 
read  it ; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Otesar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  C;esar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad : 
'T  is  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For  if  you  should,  O,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

Ath  Cit.  Read  the  will  ;  we  will  hear  it,  Antonv; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Caesar's  will. 

Ant.  Will  you  be  patient?     Will  you  stay  a 
w-hile? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it, 
I  fear,  I  wrong  the  honourable  men. 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Caesar  ;  I  do  fear  it. 
Atli  Cit.  They  were  traitors:  Honourable  meu 
Cit.  The  will !  the  testament  1 
2nd  Cit.  They  were  villains,  murderers :  The 
will !  read  the  will  1 

Ant.  You  will  compel   me  then   to  read   the 
will  ? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made   he  will. 
Shall  I  descend  ?    And  will  you  give  i.ie  leave? 
Cit.  Come  down. 
2nd  Cit.  Descend. 

[7/e  comes  down  from    he  Pulpit 
3rd  Cit.  You  shall  have  leave. 
4th  Cit.  A  ring;  stand  I'ound. 
1st  Cit.  Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the 
body. 
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"nd  Cil.  Room  for  Antony  ; — naost  noble  An- 
tony. 

Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me  ;  stand  far  off. 

at.  Stand  back !  room  !  bear  back  ! 

Ant.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them 
now. 
Vou  all  do  know  this  mantle:  I  remember 
Tlie  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on  ; 
T  was  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  bis  tent : 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : — 
Look  !  in  this  place,  ran  Cassius'  dagger  througn  , 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 
Through  this,  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd ; 
And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Csesar  follow'd  it; 
As  rushing  out  of  doore,  to  be  resolv'd 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no  ; 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel : 
Judire,  0  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  lov'd  him  ? 
This  WIS  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all : 
For  when  the  noble  Csesar  saw  him  stab. 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 
Quite   vanquish'd   him :    then   burst   his    mighty 

heart ; 
And  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  ftice, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue. 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Csesar  fell. 
0,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish 'd  over  us. 
0,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity  :  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Csesar's  vesture  wounded  ?    Look  you  here, 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

\st  at.  0  piteous  spectacle! 

Ind  Cit.  O  noble  Caesar  I 

Zrd  Cit.  O  woeful  day  1 

ith  Cit.  O  traitors,  villains  I 

Ut  Cit.  0  most  bloody  sight ! 

2nd  Cit.  We  will  be  revenged  :  revenge  ;  about, 
—seek,  — burn, — fire, — kill, —  slay  1— let  not  a 
traitor  live. 

Ant.  Stay,  countrymen. 

\st  Cit.  Peace  there  : — Hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2nd  Cit.  We  '11  hear  him,  we  '11  follow  him, 
■we  '11  die  with  him. 

Ant.   Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not 
stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They,  that  have  done  this  deed,  are  honourable ; 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  ala«,  I  know  not, 


That   made  them  do  't ;  they  arc  wise  and  hon- 
ourable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutns  is  : 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man. 
That  love  my  friend  ;  and  that  they  know  full  \»ell 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance',  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood  :  I  only  speak  right  on  ; 
I  tell  you  that,  which  voii  yourselves  do  know  ; 
Show  you  sweei  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb 

mouths. 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were'an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

Cit.  We'll  mutiny. 

\st  Cit.  We  '11  burn  the  house  of  Brutus. 

Zrd  Cit.  Away  then,  come,  seek  the  conspirators. 

Ant.  Yet  hear  me,  countrymen ;  yet  hear  me 
speak. 

Cit.  Peace,  ho !     Hear  Antony,  most   noble 
Antony. 

Ant.   W^hy,  friends,   you  go  to  do  you  know 
not  what : 
Wherein  hath  Caesar  thus  deserved  your  loves  ? 
Alas,  )-ou  know  not: — I  must  tell  you  then  : — 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of.  ' 

Cit.  Most  true  : — the  will ; — let 's   stay,  and 
hear  the  will. 

Ant.  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar's  seal. 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  give«. 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 

2nd  Cit.   Most  noble  Caesar! — we'll  revengo 
his  death. 

Zrd  Cit.  O  royal  Caesar ! 

Ant.  Hear  me  with  patience. 

Cit.  Peace,  ho ! 

Ant.  Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks 
His  private   arbours,   and  new-planted  orchards, 
On  this  side  Tyber;"  he  hath  left  them  you. 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever ;  common  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Caesar :  When  comes  such  another 

\st  Cit.  Never,  never :— Come,  away,  away; 
We  '11  burn  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 
And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 

2nd  Cit.  Go,  fetch  fire. 
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Srd  Cit.  Pluck  down  benches. 

ith  Cit.  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any  thing. 

[Exeunt  Cits.,  wit/t  the  Body. 

Ant.  Kow  let  it  work  :  Mischief,  thou  art  afoot, 

Take  thou  what  cour«e  thou  wilt ! — How  now, 

follow ! 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv.  Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 

Ant.  Where  is  he  ? 

Serv.  lie  and  Lepidus  are  at  Ca>sar's  house. 

Ant.  And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him  : 
He  comes  upon  a  wish.     Fortune  is  merry. 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing. 

Serv.  I  heard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Ant.  Belike,  they  h.id  some  notice  of  the  people, 
How  I  had  mov'd  them.     Bring  me  to  Octavius. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.     A  Street. 
Enter  Cinna,  the  Poet. 

Cin.  I  dreamt  to-night,  that  I  did  feast  with 
Caesar, 
And  things  unluckily  charge  my  fantasy  : 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors, 
i  it  something  leads  me  forth. 

Enter  Citizens. 

1st  Cit.  What  is  your  name? 
2nd  Cit.  Whither  are  you  going? 
3rd  Cit.  Where  do  you  dwell  ? 


4  th  Cit.  Are  you  a  married  man,  or  a  bachelor  ? 

2nd  Cit.  Answer  every  man  directly. 

1st  Cit.  Ay,  and  briefly. 

4lh  Cit.  Ay,  and  wisely. 

Srd  Cit.  Ay,  and  truly,  you  were  best. 

Cin.  What  is  my  name?  Whither  am  I  going  ? 
Where  do  I  dwell  ?  Am  I  a  married  man,  or  a 
bachelor  ?  Then  to  answer  every  man  directly, 
and  briefly,  wisely,  and  truly  : — wisely  I  say,  I  am 
a  bachelor. 

2nd  Cit.  That  's  as  much  as  to  say,  they  are 
fov  s  that  marry : — You  '11  bear  me  a  bang  for 
that,  I  fear.     Proceed ;  directly. 

Cin.  Directly,  I  am  going  to  Caesar's  funeral. 

1st  Cit.  As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy  ? 

Ci7i.  As  a  friend. 

2nd  Cit.  That  matter  is  answered  directly. 

4th  Cit.  For  your  dwelling,— briefly. 

Cin.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 

3rd  Cit.  Your  name,  sir,  truly. 

Cin.  Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 

1st  Cit.  Tear  him  to  pieces,  he 's  a  conspirator. 

Cin.  1  am  Cinna  the  poet,  I  am  Cinna  the  poet. 

4th  Cit.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,  tear  him 
for  his  bad  verses. 

Cin.  I  am  not  Cinna  the  conspirator. 

2rui  Cit.  It  is  no  matter,  his  name  's  Cinna ; 
pluck  but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him 
going. 

Srd  Cit.  Tear  him,  tear  him.  Come,  brands, 
ho  !  fire-brands.  To  Brutus',  to  Cassius' ;  burn  all. 
Some  to  Decius'  house,  and  some  to  Casca's ; 
soma  to  Ligarius' :  away  ;  go.  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  I. — A  Boom  in  Antony's  House." 

Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  seated  at  a 
Table. 

Ant.  These  many  then  shall  die ;  the'r  names 

are  prick'd. 
Oct.  Your  brother  too  must  die :  Consent  you, 

Lepidus  ? 
Lep.  I  do  consent. 
Oct-  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 
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Lep.  Upon  condition  Publius  shall  not  live, 
Who  is  your  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  He  shall   not  live ;  look,  with  a  spot  I 
damn  him. 
But,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Caesar's  house : 
Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  will  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 

Lep.  What,  shall  I  find  you  here  ? 

Oct.  Or  here,  or  at 

The  Capitol.  [Exit  Lbp. 
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Ant.  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man, 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands  :  Is  it  fit, 
Tlie  three-fold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it  ? 

Oct.  So  you  thought  him  ; 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prick'd  to  die, 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Ant.  Octavius,  I  have  seen  more  da3'8  than  you  : 
And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man, 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads, 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business, 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way ; 
And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  we  will, 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  ofl', 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears, 
And  graze  in  commons. 

Oct.  ■  You  may  do  your  will ; 

But  he  's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant.  So  is  my  horse,  Octavius ;  and,  for  that, 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender. 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight, 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on  ; 
His  corporal  motion  govern'd  by  my  spirit. 
And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidus  but  so; 
He  must  be  taught,  and  train'd,  and  bid  go  forth  : 
A  barren-spirited  fellow ;  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations ; 
Which,  out  of  use,  and  stal'd  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  fashion  :  Do  not  talk  of  him. 
But  as  a  property.     And  now,  Octavius, 
Listen  great  things. — Brutus  and  Cassius, 
Are  levying  powers  :  we  must  straight  make  head  : 
Therefore,  let  our  alliance  be  combin'd. 
Our  best  friends  made,  and  our  best  means  stretch'd 

out; 
And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  council, 
How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclos'd, 
And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct.  Let  us  do  so  :  for  we  are  at  the  stake. 
And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies  ; 
And  some,  that  smile,  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear. 
Millions  of  mischief.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  \\.— Before  Brutus'  Tent,  in  the  Camp 
near  Sardis. 

Drum.     Enter  Brutus,  Lucilius,  Lucius,  and 
Soldiers  :  Titinius  and  Pindarus  meeting  them. 

Bru.  Stand  here. 

Luc.  Give  the  word,  ho  !  and  stand. 

Bru.  What  now,  Lucilius  ?  is  Cassius  near  2 


Luc.  He  is  at  hand  ;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

[PiND.  gives  a  Letter  to  Brc 

Bru.  He  greets  me  well. — Your  master,  Pin 
darus. 
In  his  own  change,  or  by  ill  officers, 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done,  undone  :  but,  if  he  be  at  hand, 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Pin.  I  do  not  doubt. 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honour. 

Bru.  He  is  not  doubted. — A  word,  Lucilius ; 
How  he  receiv'd  you,  let  me  be  resolv'd. 

Luc.  With  courtesy,  and  with  respect  enough  ; 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances, 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference. 
As  he  hath  used  of  old. 

Bru.  Thou  hast  describ'd 

A  hot  friend  cooling:  Ever  note,  Lucilius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay. 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  feith. : 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand. 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle  : 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur. 
They  fall  thsir  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades, 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Comes  his  army  on  ? 

Luc.  They  mean   this   night  in   Sardis  to  be 
quarter'd  ; 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general. 
Are  come  with  Cassius.  [March  within. 

Bru.  Hark,  he  is  arriv'd  : — 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Enter  Cassius  and  Soldiers. 

Cas.  Stand,  ho ! 

Bru.  Stand,  ho!  Speak  the  word  along.  . 

Within.  Stand. 

Within.  Stand. 

Within.  Stand. 

Cas.  Most  noble  brother,  you  have  done  me 

wrong. 
Bru.  Judge  me,  you  gods  !  Wrong  I  mine  ene 
mies  ? 
And,  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother ! 
Cas.  Brutus,   this   sober  form  of  yours  hides 
wrongs ; 

And  when  you  do  them 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  content, 

Speak  your  griefs  softly, — I  do  know  you  well  :— 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here, 
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Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  us, 
Let  us  not  wrangle  :  Bid  them  move  away  ; 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefs, 
And  I  will  give  you  audience. 

Cat.  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Bru.  Lucilius,  do  the  like  ;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent,  till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Let  Lucius  and  Titinius  guard  our  door.    [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IIL—  Within  the  Tent  of  Brutus.    Lucius 
and  Titinius  at  some  distance  from  it. 

Enter  Brctos  and  Ca6siu8. 

Cas.  That  you  have  wrong'd  me,  doth  appear 
in  this  : 
Vou  have  condemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians  ; 
Wherein,  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side, 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Bru.  You  wrong'dyourself,  to  writein  such  acase. 

Cas.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bru.  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemn'd  to  have  an  itching  palm  ; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gokl. 
To  undeservers. 

Cas.  I  an  itching  palm  ? 

You  know,  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this. 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru.  The  name  of  Cixssius  honoui-s  this  corrup- 
tion. 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cas.  Chastisement ! 

Bru.  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  re- 
member ' 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain  touch'd  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice  ?     What,  shall  one  of  us. 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world, 
But  for  supporting  robbers  ;  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingera  with  base  bribes  ? 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours, 
For  so  much  trash,  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? — 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cas.  Brutus,  b.-ty  not  me. 

I  '11  not  endure  it:  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in  ;  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 
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Bru.  Go  to  ;  you  're  not,  Cassiua, 

Cas.  I  am. 

Bru.  I  say,  you  are  not. 

Cas.  Urge  me  no  more,  T  shall  forget  myself; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  further 

Bru.  Away,  slight  man  !  ^ 

Cas.  Is  't  possible  ? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  vray  and  room  to  your  rash  cholcr? 
Shall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  madman  stares? 

Cas.  0  ye  gods !  ye  gods  I  Must  I  endure  all 
this? 

Bru.  All  this  ?  ay,  more :  Fret,  till  your  proud 
heart  break ; 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.   Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you?    Must  I  stand  and  croucb 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?     By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you  :  for,  from  this  day  forth 
I  '11  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cas.  Is  it  come  to  this? 

Bru.  You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  me  well :  For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cas.  You  wrong  me  every  way,  you  wrong  me, 
Brutus ; 
I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better: 
Did  I  say,  better  ? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cas.  When  Caesar  liv'd,  he  durst  not  thus  have 
mov'd  me. 

Bru.  Peace,  peace ;    you  durst   not   so  have 
tempted  him. 

Cas.  I  durst  not  ? 

Bru.  No. 

Cas.  What?  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru.  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cas.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love, 
I  may  do  that;  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry 
for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty. 
That  they  pass  by  me,  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sutus  of  g^ld,  which  you  denied  me; — 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means; 
By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  from  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
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From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash, 

By  any  indirection.    I  did  send 

To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 

Which   you   denied   me :    Was   that  done   like 

Cassius  ? 
Should  I  have  answer'd  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous. 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends. 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces  ! 

Cas.  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cas.  I  did  not : — he  was  but  a  fool, 

That  brought  my  answer  back. — Brutus  hath  riv'd 

my  heart: 
A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cas.  You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cas.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bru.  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do 
appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cas.  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come. 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world : 
Hated  by  one  be  loves  ;  brav'd  by  his  brother ; 
Check'd  like  a  bondman  ;  all  his  faults  observ'd. 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learn'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote. 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes ! — There  is  my  dagger. 
And  here  my  naked  breast;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plulus'  mine,  richer  than  gold  : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart: 
Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar ;  for,  I  know. 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov'dst  him 

better 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius. 

Bru.  Sheath  your  dagger ; 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  .scope : 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
0  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger,  as  the  flint  bears  fire  ; 
WIk/,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cas.  Hath  Cassius  liv'd 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
Wiien  grief,  and  blood  ill-temper'd,  ve.\eth  him  ? 

Bru.  When  I   spoke  that,  I  was  ill-temper'd 
too. 
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Cas.  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?     Give  me  your 

hand. 
Bru.  And  my  heart  too. 
Cas.  O  Brutus  !— 

Bru.  What 's  the  matter  1 

Cas.  Have  you  n'^t  love  enough  to  bear  with 
me, 
When  that  rash  humour,  which  my  mother  gave 

me, 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius  ;  and,  henceforth. 

When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He  '11  think  your  mother  chides,  and  I'-ave  you  so. 

[J^7oije  within. 
Poet.  \_Wilkin.']  Let  me  go  in  to  iee  the  gene- 
rals ; 
There  is  some  grudge  between  them,  't  is  not  meet 
They  be  alone. 

Luc.  \^Within.1  You  shall  not  come  to  them. 
Poet.  [Wilhiii.']  Nothing  but  death  shall  stay 
me. 

Enter  Poet.'^ 

Cas.  How  now?  What's  the  matter? 
Poet.  For  shame,  you  generals  ;  what  do  you 
mean  ? 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be ; 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  am  sure,  than  ye. 
Cas.  Ha,  ha ;  how  vilely  doth  this  cynic  rhyme ! 
Brti.  Get  you  hence,  sirrah ;  saucy  fellow,  hence. 
Cas.  Bear  with  him,  Brutus ;  't  is  his  fashion. 
Brxi.  I  '11  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows  his 
time :  . 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools  ? 
Compauion,  hence. 

Cas.  Away,  away,  be  gone. 

[Exit  Poet. 

Enter  LiJciLius  and  TrriNics. 

Bru.  Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

Cas.  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala 
with  you 
Immediately  to  us.  [Exeunt  Lcc.  and  Tii. 

Bru.  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine. 

Cas.  I  did  not  think,  you  could  have  been  so 
angry. 

Bru.  O  Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  grieCs. 

Cas.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Bru.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better : — Portia  la 

dead. 
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Cas.  n.i!  Portia? 
Bru.  She  is  dead. 

Cas.  IIow  scap'd  I  killing,  when  I  cross'd  you 
so? — 

0  insupportable  and  touching  loss! — 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bru.  Impntient  of  my  absence  ; 

And  grief,  that  young  Octavius  witli  M.-irk  Antony 
llave  made  tbeniselves  so  strong  ; — for  with  her 

death 
That  tidings  came: — With  this  she  fell  distract, 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire." 

Cas.  And  died  so? 

Bru.  Even  so. 

Cas.  O  ye  immortal  gods  ! 

Unter  Lucius,  with  Wine  and  Tapers. 
Bru.  Speak  no  more  of  her. — -Give  me  a  bowl 
of  wine : — 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.      [^Drinks. 
Cas.  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge: — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup: 

1  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.  [Drinks. 

Re-enter  Titinids,  with  Messala. 

Bru.  Come  in,  Titinius  : — Welcome,  good  Mes- 
sala,— 
N^ow  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here. 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 

Cas.  Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bru.  No  more,  I  pray  you. — 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters, 
That  young  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power, 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi. 

Mes.  Myself  have  letters  of  the  self-same  tenour. 

Bru.  With  what  addition? 

Mes.  That  by  proscription,   and   bills  of  out- 
lawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
ILave  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Bru.  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree ; 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators,  that  died 
Dj  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Cas.  Cicero  one  ? 

Mes.  Ay,  Cicero  is  dead, 

And  by  that  order  of  proscription. — 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  No,  Messala. 

Mes.  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  ? 

Bru.  Nothing,  Messala. 

^(^-  That,  methinks,  is  strange. 
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Bru.  Why  ask  you  ?  Hear  you  aught  of  her 
in  yours  ? 

Mes.  No,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  mo  true. 

Mes.  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I  tell  : 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru.  Why,  farewell,   Portia. — We  must  die, 
Messala : 
With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once, 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes.  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should 
endure. 

Cas.  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you. 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Bru.  Well,  to  our  work  alive.     What  do  you 
think 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently  ? 

Cas.  I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bru.  Your  reason  ? 

Cas.  This  it  is  : 

'T  is  better,  that  the  enemy  seek  us : 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers, 
Doing  himself  offence  ;  whilst  we,  lying  still, 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence  and  nimbleness. 

Bru.  Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place  to 
better. 
The  people,  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground. 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forc'd  affection  ; 
For  they  have  grudgVl  us  contribution  : 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them. 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up. 
Come  on  refresh'd,  new-added,  and  encourag'd  ; 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  oft", 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there. 
These  people  at  our  back. 

Cas.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru.  Under  your  pardon. — You  must  note  be- 
side, 
That  we  have  try'd  the  utmost  of  our  friends, 
Our  legions  are  brim-full,  our  cause  is  ripe: 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day. 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cas.  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on  ; 

We  '11  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk, 
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And  nature  must  obey  necessity ; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

Cas.  No  more.     Good  night ; 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  herice. 

Bru.  Lucius,  my  gown.  \_Exit  Luc]  Farewell, 
good  Messala ; — 
Good  night,  Titinius  : — Xoble,  noble  Cassias, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose. 

Cas.  0  my  dear  brother  ! 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night; 
Jfever  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls  ! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Everything  is  well. 

Cas.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Good  night,  good  brother. 

Tit.  Mes.  Good  night,  lord  Brutus. 

Bru.  Farewell,  every  one. 

[Exeunt  Gii.s.,  Tit.,  and  Mes. 

Re-enter  Lrcius,  with  the  Gown. 

Give  me  the  gown.    Where  is  thy  instrument  ? 

Luc.  Here  in  the  tent, 

Bru.  What,  thou  speak'st  drowsily? 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o'er-watch'd. 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men  ; 
I  '11  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Luc.  Varro,  and  Claudius  ! 

Enter  Varro  and  Claudius. 

Var.  Calls  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent,  and  sleep  ; 
It  may  be,  I  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Var.  So  please  you,  we  will  stand,  and  watch 
your  pleasure. 

Bru.   I  will  not  have  it  so  :  lie  down,  good 
sirs; 
It  may  be,  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 
Look,  Lucius,  here  's  the  book  I  sought  for  so  ; 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown.  [Serv.  lie  down. 

Luc.  I  was  sure,  your  lordship  did  not  give  it  me. 

Bru.  Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  for- 
getful 
Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile, 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two  ? 

Lnc.  Ay,  my  lord,  an  it  please  you. 

Bru.  It  does,  my  boy : 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Luc.  It  is  mv  duty,  sir. 

Bru.  I  snoujd  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might; 
I  know,  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest. 


Luc.  I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 

Bru.  It  is  well  done;   and   thou  shalt  sleep 

again  ; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long :  if  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.  [Music,  and  a  Song 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune  : — O  murd'rous  slumber ! 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy, 
That  plays  thee    music  ? — Gentle   knave,    good 

night ; 
I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break'st  thy  instrument ; 
I  '11   take  it   from  thee :    and,  good   boy,  good 

night. 
Let  me  see,  let  me  see  : — Is  not  the  leaf  turn'd 

down. 
Where  I  left  reading?  Here  it  is,  I  think. 

[He  sits  down. 

Enter  the  Ghost  ofCs^skn. 

How  ill  this  taper  burns ! — Ha  !  who  comes  here  ? 
I  think,  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes. 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me: — Art  thou  anything? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil, 
That   mak'st    my  blood    cold,    and    my    hair  to 

stare  ? 
Speak  to  me,  what  thou  art. 

Ghost.  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Why  com'st  thou  ? 

Ghost.  To  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  Well; 
Then  I  shall  see  tbce  again  ?'^ 

Ghost.  Ay,  at  Philippi. 

[Ghost  vanishes. 

Bru.  Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi  then. — 
Now  I  have  taken  h'^atv,  thou  vanishest: 
111  spirit,  I  would  hold  mere  talk  with  thee. — 
Boy !  Lucius  ! — Varro  I  Clai-dius !  Sirs,  awake  I — 
Claudius  I 

Luc.  The  strings,  my  lord,  a>-«.  fy'se. 

Bru.  He  thinks,  he  still  is  at  i.is  iustrument — 
Lucius,  awake. 

Luc.  My  lord  ! 

Bru.  Didst  thou  dream,  Lucius,  ti>at  thou  so 
cry'dst  out  ? 

Luc.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ^id  my 

Bru.  Yes,  that  thou  didst :  Didst  thou  see  aij 
thing : 

Luc.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Sleep  again,  Lucius. — Sirrah,  Claudius! 
Fellow  thou!  awake. 

Var.  My  lord. 
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Clau.  My  lord. 

Bru.  Why  did  you  so  cry  out, sirs,  in  your  sleep? 

Var.  Clau.  Did  we,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Ay  :  Saw  you  anything  ? 

Var.  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

Clau  Nor  I,  my  lord. 


Bru.  Go,  and   commend   me   to  my  brother 
Cassius ; 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before, 
And  we  will  follow. 

Var.  Clau.  It  shall  be  done,  my  lonl. 

[^Exevni 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  1.— rAePZaiWo/Philippi. 

Enter  OciAVius,  Antost,  and  their  Army. 

Oct.  Now,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  answer'd  : 
You  said,  the  enemy  would  not  come  down, 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions  ; 
It  proves  not  so :  their  battles  are  at  hand ; 
They  mean  to  warn  us  at  Philippi  here. 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

Ant.  Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it :  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places ;  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery,"  thinking,  by  this  face, 
To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage  ; 
But 't  is  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  generals : 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  show  ; 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out. 
And  something  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant.  Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on. 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oct.  Upon  the  right  hand  I,  keep  thou  the  left. 

Ant.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent  ? 

Oct.  I  do  not  cross  you  ;  but  I  will  do  so. 

YMarch. 

Drum.   Enter  Brdtcs,  Cassius,  and  their  Army  ; 
LcciLius,  TiTiNics,  Messala,  and  Others. 

Bru.  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 
Cas.  Stand  fast,  Titinius:   We  must  out  and 

talk. 
Oct.  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle? 
Ant.  No,  Ciesar,  we  will  answer  on  their  charge. 
Make  forth,  the  generals  would  have  some  words. 
Oct.  Stir  not  until  the  signal. 
liru.  Words  before  blows :  Is  it  so,  countrymen  ? 
Oct.  Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 
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Bru.  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes, 
Octavius. 

Ant.  In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good 
words : 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Ceesar's  heart, 
Crying,  "Long  live  !  hail,  Caesar!" 

Cas.  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown  ; 
But  for  your  v/ords,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees, 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

Ant.  ■  Not  stingless  too. 

Bru.  0,  yes,  and  soundless  too  : 
For  you  have  stol'n  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
And,  very  wisely,  threat  before  you  sting. 

Ant.  Villains,  you  did  not  so,  when  your  vile 
dagger 
Ilaek'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Caesar : 
You  show'd  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawn'd  like 

hounds. 
And  bow'd  like  bondmen,  kissing  Caesar's  feet ; 
Whilst  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind. 
Struck  Caesar  on  the  neck.     O  flatterers  ! 

Cas.  Flatterers ! — Now,  Brutus,  thank  your- 
self: 
This  tongue  had  not  oflfended  so  to-day, 
If  Cassius  might  have  rul'd. 

Oct.  Come,  come,  the  cause  :  K  arguing  make 
us  sweat. 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look; 

I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators  : 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again  ? — 
Never,  till  Caesar's  three  and  twenty  wounds" 
Be  well  aveng'd  ;  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors, 

Bru.  Caesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors, 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  So  I  hope ; 

I  was  not  born  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 
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Bru.  O,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain, 
i'oung  man,  thou  coulJ'st  not  die  more  honourable. 

Cas.  A   peevish   schoolboy,  worthless  of  such 
honour, 
Join'd  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller. 

Anl.  Old  Cassias  still ! 

Oct.  Come,  Antony  ;  away. — 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth  : 
[f  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field  ; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

\^Exeunt  Oct.,  Axt.,  and  their  Army. 

Cas.  Why  now,  blow,  wind  ;  swell,  billow  ;  and 
swim,  bark ! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bru.  Ho  ! 
Lucilius ;  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Luc.  My  lord. 

[Bru.  and  Luc.  converse  apart. 

Cas.  Messala, — 

Mes.  What  says  my  general  ? 

Cas.  Messala, 

This  is  my  birth-day  ;"  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  born.     Give  me  thy  hand,  Messala  : 
Be  thou  my  witness,  that,  against  my  will. 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compelled  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 
You  know,  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong, 
And  his  opinion  :  now  I  change  my  mind, 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign''^ 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell  ;  and  there  they  perch'd. 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  onr  soldiers'  hands ; 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us  ; 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away,  and  gone  ; 
A.nd  in  their  steads,  da  ravens,  crows,  and  kites, 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us. 
As  we. were  sickly  prey;  their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Mes.  Believe  not  so. 

Cas.  I  bui  believe  it  partly ; 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Bru.  Even  so,  Lucilius. 

Cas.  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly ;  that  we  may, 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age  ! 
But,  since  the  affairs  of  men  rest  still  uncertain, 
Let's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together  ; 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do  ? 


Bru.  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy, 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself: — I  know  not  how, 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile. 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  terra  of  life  : — arming  myself  with  patience, 
To  stay  the  providence  of  those  high  powers. 
That  govern  us  below. 

Cas.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle, 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome  ? 

Bru.  No,  Cassius,  no  :  think  not,  thou  noble 
Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome : 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.     But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work,  the  ides  of  March  begun  ; 
And  whether  we  shall  fneet  again,  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take  : — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile  ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cas.  For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,*Brutus  I 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we  '11  smile  indeed  ; 
If  not,  't  is  true,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bru.  Why  then,  lead  on. — 0,  that  a  man  might 
know 
The- end  of  this  day's  business,  ere  it  come ! 
But  it  sufficeth,  that  the  day  will  end. 
And  then  the  end  is  known. — Come,  ho !  av/ay  I 

[Hxeuiit 

SCENE  ll.—Tke  Same.    'The  Field  of  Battle. 
Alarum.     Enter  Brutus  and  Messala. 

Bru.  Ride,  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and  give  these 
bills 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side :  [Zotw  Alarum, 
Let  them  set  on  at  once ;  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'  wing. 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Ride,  ride,  Messala ;  let  them  all  come  down. 

[  ExfHnl. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.     Another  Fart  o/  tnt 
Field. 

Alarum.     Enter  Cassius  and  Trnsii-s. 

Cas.  O,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly  1 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  turn'd  enemy  : 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back  : 
I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

Tit.  0  Cassius,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early 
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Who  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Tciuk  it  too  eagcilj ;  h-s  soldiers  fell  to  spoil, 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclos'd. 

Enter  Pisdarus. 

Pin.  Fly  further  oft'  my  lord,  fly  further  off; 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord! 
Fly  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far  oS". 

Cas.  This  hill  is  far  enough."    Look,  look,  Titi- 
uius ; 
Are  those  my  tents,  where  I  perceive  the  fire  ? 

Tit.  They  are,  my  lord. 

Cas.  Titiuius,  if  thou  luv'st  me. 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him, 
Till  he  liave  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops. 
Anil  here  again  ;  that  I  may  rest  assur'd, 
Whether  yond'  troops  aretfriend  or  enemy. 

Til.  I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought. 

\^Exit. 

Cas.  Go,  I'indarus,  get  higher  on  tliat  hill  ; 
My  sight  was  ever  thick;  regard  Titiuius, 
And  tell  Ae  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field. — 

[Exit  Pin. 
This  day  I  breathed  first :  time  is  come  round. 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  I  shall  end  ; 
My  life  is  run  his  compass. — Sirrah,  what  news  ? 

Pin.  [Above.']  0  my  lord  I 

Cas.  What  news? 

Pin.  Titinius  is 
Enclosed  round  about  with  horsemen,  that 
Make  to  him  on  the  sjmr ; — yet  he  spurs  on. — 
Now  they  are  almost  on  him;  now,  Titinius! — 
Now  some  'light  : — 0,  he  'lights  too  : — he 's  ta'eu  ; 
— and,  hark !  [Shout. 

They  shout  for  joy. 

Cas.  Come  down,  behold  no  more. — 

0,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long. 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  face  ! 

Enter  Pindarus. 
Come  hither,  sirrah  : 
In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner; 
And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life, 
That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do. 
Thou  should'st  attempt  it.     Come  now,  keep  thine 

oath  ! 
Now  be  a  freeman  ;  and,  with  this  good  sword,. 
That  ran  through  Csesar's bowels,  search  this  bosom. 
Stand  not  to  answer  :  Elere,  take  thou  the  hilts  ; 
And,  when  my  face  is  cover'd,  aa  'tis  now, 
Guide  thou  the  sword. — Ciesar,  thou  art  reveng'd, 
Even  with  the  sword  that  kill'd  thee.  [Dies. 


Pin.  So,  I  am  free ;  yet  would  not  so  have  been, 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.     O  Cassius ! 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run. 
Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Titinius,  with  Messala. 

Mes.  It  is  but  change,  Titinius  ;  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power, 
As  Cassius'  legions  are  by  Antony. 

Tit.  These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 

Mes.  Where  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Tit.  All  disconsolate, 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he,  that  lies  upon  the  ground  \ 

Tit.  He  lies  not  like  the  living.     O  my  heart 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he  ? 

Tit.  No,  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more. — 0  setting  sun  ! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to  night. 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set; 
The  suu  of  Rome  is  set !  Our  day  is  gone ; 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come ;  our  deeds  are 

dune ! 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mes.  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this 
deed. 
O  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child  ! 
AVhy  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The   things   that   are   not?    0   error,  soon  con- 

ceiv'd, 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth. 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engender'd  thee. 

Tit.  What,  Pindarus?  Where  art  thou, Pinda- 
rus ? 

Mes.  Seek  him,  Titinius :  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears  :  I  may  say,  thrusting  it ; 
For  piercing  steel,  and  darts  envenomed, 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus, 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

Tit.  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while.  [E.vit  Mes. 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius  ? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends  ?  and  did  not  tliey 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory. 
And  bid  me  give 't  thee  ?  Didst  thou  not  hear  their 

shouts  ? 
Alas,  thou  hast  misconstrued  every  thing. 
But  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brovr ; 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding. — Brutus,  come  apaco, 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius. — 
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By  your  leave,  gods: — This  is  a  Roman's  part: 
Come,  Cassius'  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart. 

[Dies. 

Alarum.     He-enter  Messala,  with  Brutus,  young 
Cato,  Strato;  Volumnius,  and  Lucilius. 

Bru.  Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body  lie  ? 

Mes.  Lo,  yonder  ;  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 

Bru.  Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato.  He  is  slain. 

Bru.  0  Julius  Csesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 
Til}'  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  svrords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.  [Low  Alarums, 

Cato.  Brave  Titinius ! 

Look,  whe'r  be  have  not  crown'd  dead  Cassius  ! 

Bru.    Are   yet   two   Romans   living   such    as 
these  ? — 
The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well  ! 
It  is  impossible,  that  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow. — Friends,  1  owe  more 

tears 
To  this  dead  man,  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. — 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time. — 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos  send  his  body  ; 
Ills  funeral  shall  not  be  in  our  camp. 
Lest  it  discomfort  us. — Lucilius,  come  ; — 
And  come,  young  Cato ;  let  us  to  the  field. — 
Labeo,  and  Flavius,  set  our  battles  on  : — 
'T  is  three  o'clock  ;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 
We  shall  try  our  fortune  in  a  second  fight. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IN.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.  Enter,  fighting,  Soldiers  ofhoth  Armies  ; 
then  Brutus,  Cato,  Lucilius,  and  Others. 

Bru.  Yet,    countrymen,  0,  yet  hold   up  your 

heads  I 
Cato.  What  bastard  doth  not?  Who  will  go 
with  me  ? 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field  : — 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho  ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  ray  country's  friend ; 
I  am  the  son  of  Mai-cus  Cato,  ho  ! 

[Charges  the  Enemy. 
Bru.  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I ; 
Brutus,  my  country's  friend  ;  know  mp  fur  Brutus. 
[Exit,  charging  the  Enemy.     Cato  is  over- 
powered, and  falls. 
Luc.  O  young  and  noble  Cato,  art  thou  down  ? 
Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titinius ; 
And  may'st  be  lionour'd,  being  Cato's  son. 


\st  Sol.  Yield,  or  thou  diest. 
Luc.  Only  I  yield  to  die: 

There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight  ; 

[  Offering  Money. 
Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honour'd  in  liis  death. 
\st  Sol.  We  must  not. — A  noble  prisoner ! 
2nd  Sol.  Room,  ho !  Tell  Antony,  Brutus  is 

ta'en. 
\st  Sol.  I  '11  tell  the  news. — Here  comes  the 
general : — 

Enter  Antony. 

Brutus  is  ta'en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord. 

Ant.  WherH  is  he  ? 

Luc.  Safe,  Antony ;  Brutus  is  safe  enough  : 
I  dare  assure  thee,  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus ; 
The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame ! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive,  or  dead, 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant.  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend :  but,  I  assure  you, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth :  keep  this  man  safe, 
Give  him  all  kindness :  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends,  than  enemies.     Go  on, 
And  see  whe'r  Brutus  be  alive,  or  dead  : 
And  bring  us  word,  unto  Octavius'  tent. 
How  every  thing  is  chanc'd.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Y.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Brutus,  Dardanius,  Clitcs,  Strato,  and 
Volumnius. 

Bru.    Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on 
this  rock. 

Cli.  Statilius  show'd  the  torch-light ;"  but,  my 
lord. 
He  came  not  back ;  he  is  or  ta'en,  or  slain. 

Bru.  Sit  thee  down,  Clitus :   Slaying  is   the 
word ; 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.     Hark  thee,  Clitus. — • 

[Whispering, 

Cli.  What,  I,  my  lord  ?  No,  not  for  all  the  world. 

Bru.  Peace  then,  no  words. 

Cli.  I  '11  rather  kill  myself. 

Bru.  Hark  thee,  Dardanius !     [  Whispers  him. 

Bar.  I  do  such  a  deed ! 

Cli.  0,  DarcJanius ! 

Bar.  O,  Clitus ! 

Cli.  What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to  thee ! 

Bar.  To  kill  him,  Clitus  :  Look,  he  meditates. 

Cli.  Now  is  that  noble  ve.ssel  full  of  grief. 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 
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Bru  Come  hither,  good  Voluinuius :  list  a  word. 

Vol.  What  says  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Why,  this,  Volumnius  : 

The  gh  jst  of  Caesar  hath  appear'd  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night :  at  Sardis,  once  ; 
And,  tliis  last  night,  here  in  Philippi'  fields. 
I  know,  my  hour  is  cora^. 

Vol.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Xay,  I  am  sure  it  i.s,  Volumnius. 
Thou  see'st  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it  goes  ; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit : 
Tt  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves. 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.     Good  Volumnius, 
Thou  know'st,that  we  two  went  to  school  together; 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pray  thee, 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts,  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

Vol.  That's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  ray  lord. 

\^^Uarum  still. 

Cli.  Fly,  fl}',  my  lord  ;  there  is  no  tarrying  here. 
Bru.  Farewell  to  you  ; — -and  you  ; — and  you, 
Volumnius. — 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep  ; 
Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato. — Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet,  in  all  my  life, 
Hound  no  man,  but  he  was  true  to  me. 
I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day. 
More  than  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 
By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 
So,  fare  you  well  at  once ;  for  Brutus'  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history  : 
Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes;  my  bones  would 

rest, 
That  have  but  labour'd  to  attain  this  hour. 

[^Alarum.     Cry  within  ;  Fly,  fly,  fly. 

Cli.  Fly,  my  lord,  fly. 

Bru.  Hence ;  I  will  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt  Cli.,  Dar.,  and  Vol. 
I  pr'ylhce,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord : 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it: 
Hold  then  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face. 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.     Wilt  thou,  Strato  ? 
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Stra.  Give  me  your  hand  first :  Faro  you  well, 

my  lord. 
Bru.  Farewell,  good  Strato. — Caesar,  now  be 
still  : 
I  kill'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

[He  runs  on  his  Sword,  and  dies. 

Alarum.      Retreat.     Enter  Octavius,  Antont 
Messala,  Lucilius,  and  their  Army. 

Oct.  What  man  is  that?     ' 

Mes.  My  master's  man. — Strato,  where  is  thy 
master  ? 

Stra.  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  Messala ; 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him  ; 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself. 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  hy  his  death. 

Luc.  So  Brutus  should  be  found. — I  thank  thee, 
Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Lucilius'  saying  true. 

Oct.  All   that  serv'd  Brutus,  I  will  entertain 
them. 
Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me  ? 

Stra.  Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer  me  to  you. 

Oct.  Do  so,  Messala. 

Mes.  How  died  my  master,  Strato 

Stra.  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Mes.  Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee. 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

Ant.  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Cacsur ; 
He,  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought. 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  on^  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle  ;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  "  This  was  a  man  !" 

Oct.  According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him 
With  all  respect,  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  order'd  honourably. — 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest :  and  let 's  away, 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day.      [Excunl 
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1  If  you  do  find  them  dtcTi'd  with  ceremonUa. 

CtrrmonUs  were  ceremonious  ornaments,  trophies,  or 
crowns  placed  upon  the  statues  of  Cffisar.  So  Plutarch: — 
"  A  few  days  after,  his  statues  were  seen  adorned  with 
royal  diadems ;  and  Flavius  and  Marullus,  two  of  the  tri- 
bunes, went  and  tore  them  off."  In  the  next  scene  Casca 
says — "Marullus  and  Flaviua  for  pulling  scarfs  off  Cesar's 
images,  are  put  to  silence." 

*  Decius. 
Phakspeare  followed  Plutarch  in  calling  this  character 
Decius,  but  his  proper  name  was  Decimus  Brutus.  See 
Appiau  and  Suetonius.  Decimua  Brutus  was  the  most 
cherished  by  C^sar  of  all  his  friends,  while  Jl.ircus  kept 
aloof,  and  declined  so  large  a  share  of  his  favours  and 
honours  as  the  other  had  constantly  accepted  ;  being  sus- 
picious of  the  tendency  of  Cesar's  ambition,  and  also  re- 
membering that  he  had  fought  with  Pompey  against 
Cajsar  at  the  battle  of  Pharsali.i. 

'  Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way 
ir/i^/i  he  doth  run  his  course. 
This  passage  alludes  to  singular  superstition  which  IB 
explained  in  the  following  p.nssag^  from  Plutarch's  Life 
of  Gtfur  : — "  In  the  Lupercalia,  which,  according  to  most 
writers,  is  an  ancient  pastoral  feast,  and  which  answers  in 
many  respects  to  the  Zytripa  among  the  Arcadians;  young 
men  of  noble  families,  and  indeed  many  of  the  matristratcs, 
ran  about  the  streets  naked,  and,  by  way  of  diversion, 
strike  all  they  meet  with  leathern  thonijs,  with  the  hair 
upon  them.  Numbers  of  women  of  tho  first  qualiiy  put 
themselves  in  their  way,  and  presented  their  hands  for 
stripes  (as  scholars  do  to  a  master),  being  persuaded  that 
the  pregnant  gain  an  easy  delivery  by  it,  and  that  the  bar- 
ren are  enabled  to  conceive." 

*  IhaDe  much  mistooi  your  passion. 
Passion  is  here  nsed  to  imply  mental  disturbance,  com- 
motion of  the  mind.    Tho  meaning  is — I  have  misunder- 
Btood  the  disturbed  state  of  your  feelings. 

'  There  was  a  Brutus  once. 
He  alludes  to  the  ancestor  of  Brutus,  Lucius  Junius,  who 
freed  Kome  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Tarquins,  and  to 
whom  the  ancient  Romans  erected  a  statue  of  brass,  and 
placed  it  in  the  Capitol  among  their  kings.  "  He  was,"  says 
Plutarch,  "represented  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
to  sii.'uify  the  spirit  and  firmness  with  which  he  vanquished 
the  Tarquins  ;  but  hard-tempered  as  the  steel  of  which  that 
sword  was  composed,  and  in  no  degree  humanized  by 

no 


education,  the  same  obdurate  severity  which  impelled  him 
against  the  tyrant,  shut  up  his  natural  affection  from  bis 
children,  when  be  found  those  children  conspiring  for  tUo 
support  of  tyranny." 

•  Zet  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men. 

Caesar  was  a  close  observer  of  men,  and,  according  to 
Plutarch,  actually  aiade  this  observation : — "Csesar  too, 
had  some  suspicion  of  him  (Cassiug),  and  be  even  said  ono 
day  to  his  friends,  '  What  think  you  of  Cassius  ?  I  do  not 
like  his  pale  looks.'  Another  time,  when  Antony  and 
Dolabella  were  accused  of  some  designs  against  his  person 
and  government,  he  said,  *  I  have  no  apprehensions  from 
those  fat  and  sleek  men ;  I  rather  fear  the  pale  and  lean 
ones,'  meaning  Brutus  and  Cassius." 

'  Sir,  't  is  your  brother  Cassius. 
Cassius  had  married  Junia,  the  sister  of  Brutus. 

'  For  if  thou  path  thy  native  semblance  on. 
Dr.  Johnson  endeavours  to  explain  this  line,  by  saying, 
to  path  thy  native  semblance,  is  to  walk  in  tliy  true  form ; 
but  this  is  not  very  satisfactory;  should  it  not  ttai  put 

instead  of  path  f 

'  And  men  a'efl^sh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive. 
AppreJtensice  does  not  here  imply  fearful,  but  inteliectuaL 

">  UnshaVd  of  motion,  i.e.,  unmoved  by  solicitation. 

Ji  Eere  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Home, 
Ko  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet. 

Here,  and  in  another  passtige,  (act  1,  so.  2,)  Shakespeare 
has  exhibited  his  pronunciation  of  the  word  Rome,  and 
quiljbled  upon  the  similarity  of  the  sound  of  room.  Mr. 
Steevens  observes,  he  is  at  least  countenanced  in  this  by 
the  example  of  other  authors.  Thus  Haywood,  in  hi*  Rape 
of  Lucrece,  1638: — 

You  shall  have  my  room. 

My  Rome  indeed,  for  what  I  seem  to  be, 
Brutus  is  not,  but  born  great  Rome  to  free. 

»  Bis  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  oreAards, 

On  this  side  Tyber. 

Antony  is  speaking  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the 

city,  the  forum,  near  the  Capitol ;  a  place  very  remote  from 

Ctesar's  gardens,  which  were  separated  from  the  main  city 

by  the  river;  and  lay  out  wide,  on  a  line   with  Mount 
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Janiculnm.  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Brntus,  says  tlint 
Cffisar  loft  to  the  public  his  gardens  and  walks  beyond  the 
Tybcr.  Tne  old  translation  from  which  Shakespeare  bor- 
rowed bis  materials  has  on  tJiit  side  Tyber,  and  Shakes- 
peare copied  the  error. 

"  A  room  in  Antony  t  houte. 

Rowe  and  Popo  have  both  marked  the  scene  here  to  be 
nl  Rome,  but  the  old  copies  say  nothing  of  the  place;  and 
ttose  who  will  consult  Plutarch's  Life  of  Antony  will  find 
that  they  met  on  a  small  island  in  the  Rhine,  not  fur  from 
Bologne.  Shakespeare  being  familiar  with  Plutarch's 
vork,  was  doubtless  acquainted  with  this  circumstance, 
though  he  has  not  particularized  it. 

"  Enter  Poet. 
This  incident  Shakespeare  found  in  Plutarch,  but  the 
Intruder  is  there  mentioned  as  a  cynic,  not  as  a  poet.  "  Fa- 
Tonius.  an  imitator  of  Cato,  but  rather  an  enthusiast  than 
rational  in  his  philosophy,  attempted  to  enter.  The  ser- 
vants in  waiting  endeavoured  to  prevent  him,  but  it  was 
not  easy  to  stop  the  impetuous  Favonius.  He  was  violent 
in  his  whole  conduct,  and  valued  himself  less  on  his 
dienity  as  a  senator,  than  on  a  kind  of  cynical  freedom  in 
faying  every  thing  he  pleased ;  nor  was  this  unentertaining 
to  those  who  could  bear  with  his  impertinence.  How- 
ever, lie  broke  through  the  door,  and  entered  the  apart- 
ment, pronouncing  in  a  theatrical  tone,  what  Nestor  says 
in  Uomer: — 

Young  men  be  ruled— I  'ni  older  than  you  both. 

Oassius  laughed ;  but  Brutus  thrust  him  out,  telling  him 
that  lie  pretended  to  be  a  cynic,  but  was  in  reality  a  dog." 

"  And  her  attendant*  absent,  swallmo'd  Jire. 
Portia  is  reported  by  Pliny  to  have  died  in  consequence 
of  a  lingering  illness,  and  not  to  have  destroyed  herself. 
Valerius  Mazimus  says,  that  she  survived  Brutus,  and 
billed  herself  on  heariug  of  her  husband's  defeat  and 
death  at  Philippi. 

"  I%en  IsAali  see  thee  again. 
The  following  is  the  account  of  this  vision  in  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Catar :—"  We  have  a  proof  still  more  striking  that 
the  assassinatian  of  Caesar  was  displeasing  to  the  gods,  in 
the  phantom  that  appeared  to  Brutus.  The  story  of  it  is 
this  : — Brutus  was  on  tlie  point  of  transporting  his  army 
from  Abydos  to  the  opposite  continent;  and  the  night  be- 
fore he  lay  in  iiis  tent,  awake,  according  to  custom,  and 
in  deep  thought  about  what  might  be  the  event  of  the 
war;  for  it  was  natural  for  him  a  great  part  of  the  night, 
and  no  general  ever  required  so  little  sleep.  'With  all  his 
senses  about  him,  he  heard  a  noise  at  the  door  of  his  tent, 
and  looking  towards  the  light  which  now  burned  very  low, 
he  saw  a  terrible  appearance  in  the  human  form,  but  of 
prodigious  stature,  and  the  most  hideous  aspect.  At  first 
he  was  struck  with  astonishment ;  but  when  he  saw  it 
neither  did  nor  spoke  anything  to  him,  but  stood  in  silence 
by  his  bed,  be  asked  it '  Wh«  it  was?'  The  spectre  an- 
swered, '  I  am  thy  evil  genius,  Brutus ;  thou  shalt  see  me 
at  Philippi.'  Brutus  answered  boldly,  '  I  '11  meet  thee 
there,'  and  the  sf  ectre  immediately  voaisiied." 

"  fVUh  fearful  bravery. 
In  this  passage,  fearful  does  not  signify  timid,  bnt  des- 
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"  Kfver  tiil  CcBear't  Uiree-and-twenty  wcmnde. 

The  old  copy  has  three-and-thirty,  which,  in  the  joint 
authorities  of  Appian,  Plutarch,  and  Snetonins,  Sir.  Theo- 
bald altered  as  in  the  text. 


"  Thie  iemy  birth-day,  <tc. 

The  reader  can  compare  this  speech  of  Cassins  witV  the 
following  from  the  Life  of  Brutus: — "Slessala  says  that 
Cassius  supped  in  private  with  some  of  his  most  intimalo 
friends ;  and  t^at,  contrary  to  his  usual  manner,  he  was 
pensive  and  silent.  He  adds,  that  after  supper,  he  took 
Inm  by  the  hand,  and  pressing  it  close,  as  he  commonly 
did,  in  token  of  his  friendship,  he  said  in  Greek,  *Bcar 
witness,  Messala,  that  I  am  reduced  to  the  same  necessity 
with  Pompey  the  Great,  of  hazarding  the  liberty  of  my 
country  on  one  battle.  Yet  I  have  confidence  in  our  good 
fortune,  on  which  we  ought  still  to  rely,  though  the  mea- 
sures we  are  resolved  upon  are  indiscreet.'  These,  Messala 
tells  us,  were  the  last  words  tiiat  Cassius  spoke,  before  ho 
bade  Km  farewell ;  and  that  the  next  day,  being  his  birth- 
day, he  invited  Cassius  to  sup  with  him." 

»  Coming  from  Sardie,  on  our  former  emign. 

Former,  is  used  as  foremost ;  Shakespeare  sometimes  uses 
the  comparative,  instead  of  the  positive  or  superlative. 

"  Tiii  hill  is  far  enough. 

Shakespeare  has  liere  also  closely  followed  Plntarcn : — 
"  At  length  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  a  very  small 
number,  to  a  hill  that  overlooked  the  plain.  Y'et  here  ho 
could  discover  nothing,  for  he  was  short-sighted  ;  and  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  coiu'd  perceive  his  own 
camp  plundered.  His  companions,  however,  saw  a  large 
detachment  of  horse,  which  Brutus  had  sent  to  their  re- 
lief, making  up  to  them.  These  Cassius  concluded  to  bo 
the  eueaiy  that  were  in  pursuit  of  him ;  notwithstanding 
which,  he  dispatched  Titinius  to  reconnoitre  them.  When 
the  cavalry  of  Brutus  saw  this  faithful  friend  of  Cassius 
approach,  they  shouted  for  joy.  His  acquiuutauce  leaped 
from  their  horses  to  embrace  him,  and  the  rest  rode  round 
him  with  clashing  of  arms,  and  all  the  clamorous  expres- 
sions of  gladness.  Tliis  circumstance  had  a  fatal  effect. 
Cassius  took  it  for  granted  that  Titinius  was  seized  by  the 
enemy,  and  regretted  that,  through  a  weak  desire  of  life, 
he  had  suffered  his  friend  to  fall  into  their  hands.  AVhen 
he  had  expressed  himself  to  this  effect,  he  retired  into  an 
empty  lent,  accompanied  only  by  his  freed-man,  Pindarus, 
whom,  ever  since  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  he  had  retained  for 
a  particular  purpose.  In  that  defeat  he  escaped  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Parthians;  but  now,  wrapping  his  robe  about 
his  face,  he  laid  bare  his  neck,  and  commanded  Pindarus 
to  cut  off  his  head  :  this  was  done,  for  his  Dead  was  fi>und 
severed  from  his  body;  but  whether  Pindarns  did  it  by  his 
master's  command,  has  been  suspected,  because  he  never 
afterwards  appeared." 

^  Statiliu3  showed  the  torch-light. 

Statilius  was  a  messenger  whom  Brutus  had  sent  to  the 
camp  to  know  if  many  were  slain  in  the  battle ;  when  he 
arrived  there,  if  all  was  well,  he  was  to  lift  up  a  lighted 
torch  in  the  air.  From  the  text  it  appears  he  did  this,  bat 
was  slain  in  returning. 
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'THE  chid  incdents  of  this  tragedy  our  poet  found  in  the  history  of  Makhe^,  in  Hoiinskecri 
Chnmide.  which  he  has  followed  without  greatly  deviating  fron3,  in  the  historical  part ;  but  he 
has  given  perfect  freedom  to  his  bold  and  powerful  imagination  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
transformed  a  few  naked  facts  into  the  most  terrible  tragedy  which  ever  engrossed  the  attention,  or 
appalled  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  spectator.  A  hint  was  seldom  lost  upon  Shakespeare ;  one  single 
expression  in  some  old  romance  or  chronicle,  is  often  the  seed  which  he  matures  into  some  elab- 
orately conceived  and  grandly  executed  character  ;  this  is  singularly  the  case  with  that  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  of  whom  there  is  the  following  mention  only  in  Holinshed  : — "  But  speciallie  his  wife  lay 
sore  upon  him  to  attempt  the  thing,  as  she  that  was  verie  ambitious,  burning  with  unquenchable  de- 
sire to  be  a  queen."  And  upon  these  few  words  does  he  build  that  wonderful  and  fearful  character, 
of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  she  is  but  a  creation  of  the  poet's  brain.  The  chronicle,  after 
recording  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  concludes  thus  : — "  This  was  the  end  of  Makbeth,  after  he  had 
reigned  seventeen  yeeres  over  the  Scotishmen.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reigne  he  accoraplised  manie 
worthie  acts,  verie  profitable  to  the  commonwealth ;  but  afterward,  by  the  illusion  of  the  divell,  he 
defamed  the  same  with  the  most  terrible  crueltie.  He  was  slaice  in  the  yeere  of  the  incarnation, 
1057,  and  in  the  sixteenth  yeere  of  King  Edward's  reigne  over  the  Englishmen." 

Shakespeare's  tragedy  upon  this  subject  was  produced  in  1G06,  a  period  of  singular  superstition  ; 
King  James  originally  published  his  book  on  Dcemonologie  at  Edinburgh,  in  1597,  but  after  his  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  reprinted  at  London,  in  1603,  with  a  preface  in  which  he 
reminds  the  reader  of  '•  the  fearefull  abounding  at  this  time  in  this  countrey,  of  these  detestable  slaves 
of  the  Divel,  the  Witches  or  Enchanters."  This  piece  of  mischievous  absurdity  was  followed  in  the 
same  year  by  a  new  statute  against  witches,  having  a  clause  to  this  eflFect,  that — "  Any  one  that  shall 
use,  practise,  or  exercise  anv  invocation  or  conjuration  of  any  evill  or  wicked  spirit,  or  consult,  cove- 
nant with,  entertaine  or  employ,  feede  or  reward,  an  evill  or  wicked  spirit,  to  or  for  any  intent  or 
purpose  ;  or  take  up  any  dead  man,  woman,  or  child,  out  of  his,  her,  or  their  grave,  or  any  other 
place  where  the  dead  body  resteth,  or  the  skin,  bone,  or  other  part  of  any  dead  person,  to  be  employed 
or  used  in  anv  manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  charme,  or  enchantment  •  or  shall  use,  practise,  or  ex- 
ercise any  witchcraft,  enchantment,  charme,  or  sorcery,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed,  destroyed, 
wasted,  consumed,  pined,  or  lamed,  in  his  or  her  body,  or  any  part  thereof,  such  offenders,  duly  and 
lawfully  convicted  and  attainted,  shall  suffer  death."  Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  that 
time,  that  a  belief  in  witchcraft  was  almost  universal  in  this  country,  and  the  result  of  the  publi- 
cation of  King  James's  book  was  visible  in  the  destruction,  in  Scotland,  of  not  less  than  six  hundred 
beings  at  once,  for  the  supposed  commission  of  a  crime  which  the  better  judgment  of  a  later  age  has 
declared  to  be  impossible.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mind  of  Shakespeare  was  to  some  extent 
influenced  by  the  prevailing  superstition,  and  that  to  this  we  probably  owe  the  existence  of  that 
masterpiece  of  dram-itic  genius,  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth. 
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PEESOES   EEPRESENTED. 


DrxcAM,  King  of  Scotland. 

Apptart,  Act  I.  80.  2 ;  sc.  4 ;  so.  6. 

Malcolm,  the  eldest  son  of  Duncan. 

Apjtirs,  Act  I.  8C.  2;  BO.  4;  so.  6.    Act  II.  so.  8.   Act  IV. 
eo.  8.    Act  V.  so.  4 ;  so.  6 ;  so.  7. 

DoxALBAijT,  younger  son  of  the  King. 
Apptart,  Act  I.  so.  2 ;  so.  4 ;  so.  6.     Act  II.  so.  8. 

Macbeth,  a  General  of  the  King's  army. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  8 ;  so.  4 ;  so.  5 ;  so.  7.    Act  II.  so.  1 ; 

80.  2 ;  so.  3.    Act  III.  so.  1 ;  so.  2 ;  so.  4.    Act  IV. 

so.  1.    Act  V.  so.  3;  sc.  5;  so.  7. 

Banqco,  also  a  General  in  the  service  of  the  King. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  8;  sc.  4;  so.  6.    Act  II.  so.  1;  sc.  3. 

Abt  III.  so.  1 ;  80.  8. 

Noblemen  of  Scotland : — 

Macduff. 

^ifptart,  Act  11.  80.  8 ;  sc.  4.     Act  IV.  sc.  3.    Act  V.  sc.  4 ; 
so.  6 ;  30.  7. 

Lenox. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  2 ;  sc.  4 ;  so.  6.    Act  IT.  sc.  8.    Act  III. 

sc.  1 ;  so.  4;  sc.  6.    Act  IV.  so.  1.    Act  V.  sc.  2. 

sc.  4 :  80.  6 ;  so.  7. 

ROSSE. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  4 ;  sc.  6.    Act  II.  sc.  4. 

Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  4.     Act  IV.  so.  2 ;  sc.  3.  Act  V. 

sc.  4 ;  80.  6 ;  sc.  7. 

Mesteth. 
Apptart,  Act  V.  8c.  2 ;  sc.  4 ;  sc.  6 ;  sc.  7. 

Angus. 

Appears,  Act  I  so.  8 ;  sc  4;  sc.  6.    Act  \.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4; 
sa  6 ;  sc.  7. 

Caithness. 
Apptart,  Act  V.  so.  2 ;  eo.  4 ;  sc.  6 ;  so.  7 

Another  Lord. 

Apptart,  Act  III.  so.  f. 

Fleakce,  son  to  Banquo. 
Apptart,  Act  II.  sc.  1.     Act  III.  so.  3. 

SrvYARD,  earl  of  Northumberland,  General  of  tJte 

English  forces. 

Appeart,  Act  V.  sc.  4;  so.  6  J  BO.  7. 
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Young  Siward,  his  son. 
Apptars,  Act  V.  so.  4 ;  sc.  6  ■,  sc.  T. 

Setton,  an  officer  attending  on  Macbeth. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  3 ;  so.  5. 

Son  to  Macduff. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  so.  2. 

Murderers. 
Appear,  Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  8 ;  M   4. 

An  English  Doctor. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  so.  8. 

A  Scotch  Doctor. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  8. 

A  Wounded  Soldier. 
Appears,  Act  I.  so.  2. 

Porter  at  Macbetli's  castle. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  8. 

An  Old  Man. 

Appears,  Act  II.  30.  4. 

Ladt  Macbeth. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  5 ;  so.  6 ;  sc.  7.    Act  II.  so.  2 ;  3C  3. 
Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  Bc.  2 ;  sc.  4.     Act  V.  so.  1. 

Lady  Macduff. 
Appeart,  Act  IV.  sc.  2. 

Gentlewoman,  attending  on  Lady  Macbeth. 
Appears,  Act  V.  so.  1. 

Hecate.  * 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  5.  Act  IV.  bo.  1. 

Three  Witches. 
Appear,  Ac',  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  5.     Act  IV.  sc.  i, 

Lords,  Gcnllemen,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Attendants, 
and  Messergers. 

The  Ghost  of  Banquo  and  other  Apparitions. 

SCENE, — In  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Act  lies  in 
England  ',  thrmigh  the  rest  of  the  play,  in  Scot- 
land; atid,  chiefly,  at  Macbeth's  castle. 
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ACT   I. 


SCENE  I.— An  open  Place. 
Thunder  and  Lightning. — Enter  three  Witches. 

1st  Witch.  When  shall  we  three  meet  again 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? 

2nd  Witch.  When  the  hurlyburly  's  done, 
When  the  battle 's  lost  and  won  : 

Zrd  Witch.  That  will  be  ere  set  of  sun. 

\st  Witch.  Where  the  jilace  ? 

ind  Witch.  Upon  the  heath. 

^rd  Witch.  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 

\st  Witch.  I  come,  Graymalkin  ! 

All.  Paddock  calls  : — Anon. 
Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fiiir : 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air. 

[Witches  vanish. 

SCENE  11.—^  Camp  near  Fores. 

Alarum  vnthin.  Enter  King  Duncan,  Malcolm, 
DoNALBAiN,  Lesox,  with  Attendants,  meeting 
a  bleeding  Soldier. 

Dun.  What   bloody  man   is   that  ?     He   can 
report. 
As  seemeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt 
The  newest  state. 

Mai.  This  is  the  sergeant, 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier,  fought 
'Gainst  my  captivity : — Hail,  brave  fiiend  ! 
Say  to  the  king  the  knowledge  of  the  broil. 
As  thou  didst  leave  it. 

Sold.  Doubtful  it  stood ; 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together. 
And  choke  their  art.     The  merciless  Macdonwald 
(Worthy  to  be  a  rebel ;  for,  to  that, 
The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 


Do  swarm  upon  him.)  from  the  western  isJes 
Of  Kernes  and  Gallowgla.sses  is  supplied  ;' 
And  fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling, 
Show'd  like  a  rebel's  whore  :  But  all 's  too  weak ; 
For  brave  Macbeth,  (well  he  deserves  that  name,) 
Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandish'd  steel 
Which  smoked  with  bloody  execution. 
Like  valour's  minion, 

Carv'd  out  his  passage,  till  he  fac'd  the  slave ; 
And  ne'er  shook  bands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him, 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps, 
And  fix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Dun.  O,  valiant  cousin  !  worthy  gentleman  ! 

Sold.  As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break; 
So  from  that  spring,  whence  comfort  seem'd  to 

come. 
Discomfort  swells.    Mark,  king  of  Scotland,  mark: 
No  sooner  justice  had,  with  valour  arm'd, 
Compell'd  these  skipping  Kernes  to  trust  theii 

heels  ; 
But  the  Norweyan  lord,  surveying  vantage. 
With  furbish'd  arms,  and  new  supplies  of  men, 
Began  a  fresh  assault. 

Dun.  Dismay'd  not  this 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Ban  quo  ? 

Sold.  Yes ; 

As  sparrows,  eagles ;  or  the  hare,  the  Uon. 
If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks, 
So  they 

Doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe  : 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wour  in, 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha, 

I  cannot  tell : 

But  I  am  faint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 
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ACT    I. 


MACBETH. 


SCENE    lU. 


Dun.  So  well  i\\y  words  become  thee,  as  thy 
wounds* 

But  in  a  sieve  I  '11  thither  sail. 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail. 

They  smack  of  honour  both  : — Go,  get  him  sur- 
geons.                    \^ExU  Sold.,  attended. 

Enter  Rosse. 

I  '11  do,  I  -11  do,  and  I  '11  do. 

ind  Witch.  I  '11  give  thee  a  wind, 
Ut  Witch.  Thou  art  kind. 
3rrf  Witch.  And  I  another. 

Who  comes  here  ? 

\st  Witch.  I  myself  have  all  the  other; 

Mai.                   Tlie  worthy  thane  of  Rosse. 
Len.  What  a  haste  looks  through  liis  eyes !    So 

And  the  very  ports  thej  blow, 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know 

should  he  look. 
That  comos  to  speak  things  strange. 

Rosse.  God  save  the  king ! 

Bun.  Whence  cam'st  thou,  worthy  thane  ? 

Jiosse.  From  Fife,  great  king. 

Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky, 
And  fan  our  people  cold. 
Norway  himself  with  terrible  numbers. 
Assisted  by  that  most  disloj'al  traitor 
The  thane  of  Cawdor,  'gaii  a  dismal  conflict : 
Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapp'd  in  proof. 
Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons,^ 
Point  against  point  rebellious,  arm  'gainst  arm, 
Curbing  his  lavish  spirit:  And,  to  conclude, 
The  victory  fell  on  us  ; 

Dun.  Great  happiness ! 

Hosse.  That  now, 
Sweno,  the  Xorways'  king,  craves  composition  ; 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men. 
Till  he  disbursed,  at  Saint  Colmes'  inch,' 
Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Dun.  No  more  that  thane  of  Cawdor  shall  de- 
ceive 
Our  bosom  interest :— Go,  pronounce  his  death. 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Bossi    I  '11  see  it  done. 

Dun.  What  he  hath  lost,  noble  Macbeth  hath 
won.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— yl  IlealJi. 
Thunder.     Enter  the  Three  Witches. 

1st  Witch.  Where  hast  thou  been,  sister? 
2nd  Witch.  Killing  swine. 
'3rd  Witch.  Sister,  where  thou  ! 
\st  Witch.  A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her 
lap. 

And  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd : 

"  Give  me,"  quoth  I : 
"  .iVroint    thee,    witch  !''^    the    rump-fed    ronyon' 

cries. 
Uer  husband  's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  the 
Tiger : 
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r  the  shipraan's  card. 
I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay  : 
Sleep  shall,  neither  night  nor  daj, 
Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid  ; 
He  shall  live  a  man  forbid  : 
Weary  sev'n-nights,  nine  times  nine, 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine  : 
Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-toss'd. 
Look  what  I  have. 

2nd  Witch.  Show  me,  show  me. 

1st  Witch.  Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 
Wreck'd,  as  homeward  he  did  come. 

[Drum  within, 

Zrd  Witch.  A  drum,  a  drum  ; 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

All.  The  weird  sisters,  hand'in  hand. 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 
Thus  do  go  about,  about ; 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine. 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine : 
Peace  ! — the  charm  's  wound  up. 

Enter  Macbeth  and  Banquo 

Much.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 
Ban.  How  far  is  't  call'd  to  Fores  ? — What  are 
these. 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  ; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on  't  ?     Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  ?     You  seem  to  under- 
stand me. 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips : — You  should  be  women, 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

Much.         Speak,  if  you  can  ; — What  are  you? 
\st  Witch.    All   hail,   Macbeth  !    hail   to   thee, 

thane  of  Glamis ! 
2nd  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth  !    hail   to  tliee, 

thane  of  Cawdor ! 
Zrd  Witch.  All   hail,  Macbeth  !    that  shall  be 
king  hereafter. 
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Ban.  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start ;  and  seem  to 
fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ? — I'  the  name  of 

truth, 
Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show  ?     My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 
Of  noble  having,  and  of  royal  hope, 
That  he  seems  rapt  withal ;  to  me  you  speak  not: 
If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 
And  say,  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not, 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear, 
Your  favours,  nor  your  hate. 
\st  Witch.  Hail ! 
2nd  Witch.  Hail ! 
^rd  Witch.  Hail ! 

\st  Witch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 
2nd  Witch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 
3rd  Witch.  Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou 
be  none : 
So,  all  hail,  Macbeth,  and  Banquo ! 

\st  Witch.  Banquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  hail ! 
Mach.  Stay,  you  imperfect   speakers,  tell  me 
more : 
By  Sinel's  death,^  I  know,  I  am  thane  of  Glamis  ; 
But  liow  of  Cawdor  ?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman ;  and,  to  be  king. 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  'i  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting? — Speak,  I  charge 
you.  [Witches  vanish. 

Ban.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 
And   these   are   of  them :  —  Whither   are   they 
vanish'd  ? 
Mach.  Into  the  air ;  and  what  seem'd  corporal, 
melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind. — 'Would  they  had  staid  1 
Ban.  Were  such  things  here,  as  we  do  speak 
about  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root. 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 

Mach.  Your  children  shall  be  kings. 

B'ln.  You  shall  be  king. 

Mach.    And    thane    of  Cawdor    too ;    went    it 

not  so  ? 
Bin.  To  the  self-same  tune,  and  words.    Who  's 
here  ? 

Enter  Eosse  and  Angus. 
Jiosse.  The  king  hath  happily  receiv'd,  Macbeth, 


The  news  of  thy  success  :  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebels'  fight, 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend, 
Which  should  be  thine,  or  his:  Silenc'd  with  that, 
In  viewing  o'er  the  rest  o'  the  self-same  day, 
He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks, 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  make, 
Strange  images  of  death.     As  thick  as  tale, 
Came  post  with  post ;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence, 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him. 

Anff.  We  are  sent, 

To  give  thee,  from  our  royal  master,  thanks ; 
To  herald  thee  into  his  sight,  not  pay  thee. 

Rosse.  And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour. 
He  bade  me,  from  him,  call  thee  thane  of  Cawdor: 
In  which  addition,  hail,  most  worthy  thane  ! 
For  it  is  thine. 

Ban.  What,  can  the  devil  speak  true  ? 

Mach.  The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives  :  Why  do  you 
dress  me 
In  borrow'd  robes  ? 

Ang.  Who  was  the  thane,  lives  yet ; 

But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose.     Whether  he  was 
Combin'd  with  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage ;  or  that  with  both 
He  labour'd  in  his  country's  wreck,  I  know  not ; 
But  treasons  capital,  confess'd,  and  prov'd. 
Have  overthrown  him. 

Mach.  Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor  : 

The  greatest  is  behind. — Thanks  for  your  pains. — • 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings. 
When  those  that  gave  the  ihane  of  Cawdor  to  me, 
Promis'd  no  less  to  them  ? 

Ban.  That,  trusted  home, 

Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown. 
Besides  the  thane  of  Cawdor.     But 't  is  strange: 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence. — 
Co-_sins,  a  word,  I  pray  you. 

Macb.  Two  truths  are  told, 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the    ijnperial   theme. — I   thank  you,  gentlo 

men. — 
This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good  : — If  ill, 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success. 
Commencing  in  a  truth  ?     I  am  thane  of  Cawdor" 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
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Whose  horrid  image  d.lh  unfix  my  liair, 
And  make  mj  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?     Present  fears 
Are  less  tiiau  horrible  imaginings; 
My  thought,  wiiose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical, 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise ;  and  nothing  is, 
But  what  is  not. 

Ban.  Look,  how  our  partner  's  rapt. 

Macb.  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance 
may  crown  me, 
Without  my  stir. 

Ban.  New  honours  come  upon  him 

Like  our  strange  garments  ;  cleave  not  to  their 

mould. 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

Mticb.  Come  what  come  may ; 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 
Han.   Worthy   Macbeth,   we   stay   upon   your 

leisure. 
Macb.  Give  me  your  fiivour : — my  dull  brain 
was  wrought 
With   things  forgotten.     Kind  gentlemen,  your 

pains 
Are  register'd  where  every  day  I  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  them. — Let  us  toward  the  king. — 
Think  upon  what  hath  chanc'd  ;  and,  at  more 

time, 
The  interim  having  weigh'd  it,  let  us  speak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 

Ban.  Very  gladly. 

Macb.  Till  then,  enough. — Come,  friends. 

[£.veunt. 

SCENE  I  v.— Fores.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish.   Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain, 
Lenox,  and  Attendants. 

Dun.  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor  ?     Are  not 
Those  in  commission  yet  return'd  ? 

Mai.  My  liege. 

They  are  not  yet  come  back.     But  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die :  who  did  report, 
That  very  frankly  he  confess'd  his  treasons ;    * 
Implor'd  your  highness'  pardon  ;  and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance  :  nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him,  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death. 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd, 
As  't  were  a  careless  trifle. 

^un.  There 's  no  art. 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face : 
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He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust. — 0  worthiest  cousin  ! 

Enter  Macbeth,  Banquo,  Rosse,  and  Anqds. 

The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 

Was  heavy  on  me :  Thou  art  so  far  before, 

That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 

To  overtake  thee.     'Would  thou  hadst  less  do- 

serv'd  ; 
That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 
Might  have  been  mine !  only  I  have  left  to  say, 
More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay. 

Macb.  The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe. 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.     Your  highness'  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties :  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children,  and  ser 

vants  ; 
Which  do  but  what  they  sliould,  by  doing  every 

thing 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour. 

Dun.  Welcome  hither: 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 
To  make  thee  full  of  growing. — Noble  Banquo, 
That  hast  no  less  deserv'd,  nor  must  be  known 
No  less  to  have  done  so,  let  me  infold  theo. 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Ban.  There  if  I  grow, 

The  harvest  is  your  own. 

Dun.  My  plenteous  joys, 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow. — Sons,  kinsmen,  thanes, 
And  you  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  know. 
We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm  ;  whom  we  name  hereafter. 
The  prince  of  Cumberland  :  which  honour  must 
Not,  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only, 
But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  all  deservers. — From  hence  to  Inverness,' 
And  bind  us  further  to  you. 

Macb.  The  rest  is  labour,  which  is  not  us'd  for 
you: 
I  '11  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach  ; 
So,  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Dun.  My  worthy  Cawdor! 

Macb.  The  prince  of  Cumberland  ! — That  is  a 
step. 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'er-leap,  \^Aside 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.     Stars,  hide  your  fires! 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires : 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand !  yet  let  that  be, 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see.    [Exit 
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Dun.  True,  worthy  Banquo  ;  he  is  full  so  val- 
iant ;*  ^ 
And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed ; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.     Let  us  after  him, 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome : 
It,  is  a  peerless  kinsman.  \I'lo2trish.     Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Inverness.     A  Room  in  Macbeth's 
Castle. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  reading  a  letter. 

Lady  M.  They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success  ;  and  I 
hove  learned  by  tlie  perfectest  report,  they  have  more  in 
them  than  mortal  knowledge.  Wiieu  I  burned  in  desire 
to  question  them  further,  they  made  themselves — air,  into 
which  they  vanished.  Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder 
of  it,  came  missives  from  the  kinff,  who  all-hailed  me, 
"  TLiane  of  Cawdor ;"  by  which  title,  before,  these  weird 
sisters  sainted  rae,  and  referred  me  to  the  comincj  on  of 
time,  with,  "  Hail,  king  that  shalt  be  !"  This  have  I  thought 
good  to  deliver  thee,  my  dearest  partner  of  greatness ; 
that  thou  mightcst  not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing,  by  being 
ignorant  of  what  greatness  is  promised  thee.  Lay  it  to 
thy  heart,  and  farewell. 

Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor ;  and  shalt  be 
What    Ibou    art  promis'd  : — Yet   do  I  fear  thy 

nature  ; 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness,   . 
To    catch  the  nearest  way  :    Thou  would'st  be 

great, 
Art  not  without  ambition  ;  but  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it.    What  thou  would'st 

highly. 
That  would'st  thou  holily ;  would'st  not  play  false, 
And  yet  would'st  wrongly  win  :  thou  'd'st  have, 

great  Glamis, 
That  which  cries,  "  Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou 

have  it ; 
And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do, 
Than  wishest  should  be  undone."    Hie  thee  hither. 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear ; 
And  chastise  with  the  v.ilour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal. What  is  your 

tidings? 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Atten.  The  king  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Thou  'rt  mad  to  say  it : 

Is  not  thy  master  with  him  ?  who,  wer  't  so. 
Would  have  inform 'd  for  preparation. 

Attcii.  So  please  you,  it  is  true ;  our  thane  is 
coming : 
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One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  hira  ; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

Lady  M  Give  him  tending, 

He   brings   great   news.     The  raven    himself  is 
hoarse,  [^Exit  Atten. 

That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Come,  come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here ; 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty  !  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse  ;' 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect,  and  it !     Come  to  ray  woman's  brep^ts, 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murd'ring  minis- 
ters, 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief!  Come,  thick  night, 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell ! 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
Nor   heaven  peep  through    the  blanket  of  the 
dark, 

To  cry,  "  Hold,  hold  !" Great  Glamis !  worthy 

Cawdor ! 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafler  1 
Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant. 

Mach.  My  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  M.  And  when  goes  hence  3 

Macb.  To-morrow, — as  he  purposes. 

Lady  M.  0,  never 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see ! 
Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
May   read    strange   matters: — To    beguile    tlic 

time. 
Look  like  the  time  ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye. 
Your  hand,  your  tongue:  look  like  the  innocent 

flower. 
But  be  the  serpent  under  it.     He  that 's  coming 
Must  be  provided  for:  and  you  shall  put 
This  nio-ht's  great  business  into  my  despatch  ; 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solelv  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Macb.  We  will  speak  further. 

Lady  M.  Only  look  up  there : 

To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear : 
Leave  all  the  rest  to  me.  [Excxtnt. 
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SCENE  VI.— rAf^a-nc.  Before  the  Castle.  Haut- 
boys.    Servants  o/"Macdeth  attending. 

Enter  Dpncav,  Malcolm,  Donalbaik,  Bakqtjo, 
Lenox,  Macduff,  Rosse,  Angcs,  and  At- 
tendants. 

Dun.  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  reconainends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Ban.  This  guest  of  summer. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here:  no  jutty,  frieze,  buttress, 
Nor  coigne  of  vantage,"  but  this  bird  hath  made 
His  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle:  Where  they 
Most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observ'd,  the  air 
Is  delicate. 

Enter  Ladt  Macbeth. 

Dun.  See,  see  !  our  honour'd  hostess  ! 

The  love  that  follows  us,  sometime  is  our  trouble. 
Which  still  we  thank  as  love.    Herein  I  teach  you. 
How  you  shall  bid  God  yield  us  for  your  pains, 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 

Ladtj  M.  All  our  service 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done  double, 
Were  poor  and  single  business,  to  contend 
Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house:  For  those  of  old. 
And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them, 
We  rest  your  hermits. 

Ditn.  Wliere  's  the  thane  of  Cawdor  ? 

We  cours'd  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  pur\'eyor :  but  he  rides  well ; 
And  his  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp  him 
To  his  home  before  us  :  Fair  and  noble  hostess, 
We  are  your  guest  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Your  servants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  theirs.in  compt, 
To  make  their  audit  at  j-our  highness'  pleasure. 
Still  to  return  your  own. 

Dun.  Give  me  your  hand  : 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host ;  we  love  him  highly. 
And  shall  continue  our  graces  towards  him. 
By  your  leave,  hostess.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.— ^  Room  in  the  Oastle. 

Hautboys  and  torches.     Enter,  and  pass  over  the 
stage,  a  Sewer,  and  divers  Servants  with  dishes 
and  service.     Tlien  enter  Macbeth. 
Macb.  If  it  were  done,  when  't  is  done,  then 

't  were  well 
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It  were  done  quickly  :  If  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch, 
With  liis  surcease,  success;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end  all  here, 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, — 
We  'd  jump  the  life  to  come." — But,  in  these  cases, 
We  still  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor  :  This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.     He  's  here  in  double  trust : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject. 
Strong  both  against  the  deed  ;  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself     Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,"  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-offt 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe. 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubim,  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown   the  wind." — I   have  no 

spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'er-leaps  itself. 
And  falls  on  the  other. — How  now,  what  new^  ? 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  He  has  almost  supp'd :  Why  have 
you  left  the  chamber? 

Macb.  Hath  he  ask'd  for  me  ? 

Lady  M.  Know  you  not,  he  has  ? 

Macb.  We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  busi- 
ness: 
He  hath  honour'd  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady  M.  Was  the  hope  drunk, 

Wherein  you  dress'd  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely?    From  this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour. 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?    Would'st-thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem  ; 
Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would. 
Like  the  poor  cat  1'  the  adage  ?" 

Macb.  Pr'y  thee,  peace : 
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I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

Lady  M.  What  beast  was  it  then, 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man  ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time,  nor  place, 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both : 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness 

now 
Does  unmake  you.    I  have  given  suck ;  and  know 
How  tender  't  is,  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums, 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn,  as  you 
Have  done  to  this. 

Mach.  If  we  should  fail, 

Lady  M.  We  fail ! 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 
And  we  '11  not  fail.     When  Duncan  is  asleep, 
(Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him,)  his  two  .chamberlains 
WTllI  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince, 


That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  bra.n, 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  roason 
A  limbeck  only  :"  When  in  swinL'h  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death, 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spongy  officers ;  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  ? 

Mach.  Bring  forth  men-children  only 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.     Will  it  not  be  reeeiv'd. 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy 

two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers, 
That  they  have  don  't  ? 

Lady  M.  Who  dares  receive  it  other, 

As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death  ? 

Macb.  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show  : 
False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth 
know.  \_Extunt. 
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Enter  Banquo  and  Fleance,  and  a  Servant,  with 
a  torch  before  them. 

Ban.  How  goes  the  night,  boy  ? 

Fie.  The  moon  is  down  ;  I  have  not  heard  the 
clock. 

Ban.  And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 

Me.  I  take  't,  't  is  later,  sir. 

Ban.  Hold,  take  my  sword  : — There  's  husban- 
dry in  heaven. 
Their  candles  are  all  out. — Take  thee  that  too. 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me. 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep  :  Merciful  powers ! 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose  ! — Give  me  my  sword; — 

Enter  Macbetj,  and  a  Servant  with  a  torch. 
Who 's  there ! 


Macb.  A  friend. 

Ban.  What,  sir,  not  yet  at  rest  f     The  king  '9 
a-bed : 
He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  ofiBcers : 
This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal. 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess ;  and  shut  up 
In  measureless  content. 

Much.  Being  unprepar'd, 

Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect; 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrought. 

Ban.  All 's  well. 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters  : 
To  you  they  have  show'd  some  truth. 

Macb.  I  think  not  of  them 

Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve, 
Would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business, 
If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Ban.  At  your  kind'st  leisure. 
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Macb.   If  you   shall  clejive  to  my  consent, — 

when  't  is, 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 

Ban.  So  I  lose  none, 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchis'd,  and  allegiance  clear, 
I  shall  be  counsel'd. 

Macb.  Good  repose,  the  while ! 

Ban.  Thanks,  sir:  The  like  to  you  I  [ExitBAii. 
2Iacb.  Go,  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is 

ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.     Get  thee  to  bed. 

[Exit  Serv. 
Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  toward  my  hr.nd  ?    Come,  let  me  clutch 

ihee: 

I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 

Art  ihou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 

To  feeling,  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 

A  dagger  of  the  mind ;  a  false  creation. 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 

I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 

As  this  which  now  I  draw. 

Thou  raarshal'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 

And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses. 

Or  else  worth  all  the  rest :  I  see  thee  still ; 

And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood. 

Which  was  not  so  before.  —  There  's  no  such 

thinsr: 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes. — Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Uecate's  olleriugs  ;  and  wither'd  murder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf. 
Whose  howl 's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy 

pace, 
With    Tarquin's    ravishing   strides,    towards    his 

design 
Move-s  like  a  ghost. Thou  sure  and  firm-set 

earth, 
Ilear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about. 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 
Whi-h  now  suits  with  it. — Whiles  I  threat,  he 

lives  ; 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[^1  bell  rings. 
I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Ilcar  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell.     [Exit. 
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SCENE  ll.—Tlie  Same. 
Enter  Ladt  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  That  which  hatli   made  them  drunk 

hath  made  me  bold  : 
What  hath  quench'd  them,  hath  given  me  fire  : — 

Hark  '.—Peace ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman, 
Which    gives    the    stern'st   good-night.       He    is 

about  it : 
The  doors  are  open ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores:  I  have  drugg'd 

their  possets. 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 
Whether  they  live,  or  die. 

Macb.  [  Within:]  Who  's  there  ?— what,  ho  ! 
Lady  M.  Alack !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd 
And  't  is  not  daue  : — the  attempt,  and  not  the 

deed. 
Confounds  us : — Hark ! — I  laid  their  daggers  ready. 
He  could  not  miss  them. — Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  dona  't. — My  husband  \ 

Enter  M>.cbeth. 

Macb.  I  have  done  ihe  deed : — Didst  thou  not 

hear  a  noise  ? 
Lady  M.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crick- 
ets cry. 
Did  not  you  speak  ? 

Macb.  When  ? 

Lady  M.  Now. 

Macb.  As  I  descended  ? 

Lady  M.  Ay.' 
Macb.  Hark!— 
Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber  ? 

Lady  M.  Donalbain. 

Macb.  This  is  a  sorry  sight. 

\Looking  on  his  hands. 

Lady  M.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

Macb.  There  's  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep,  and 

one  cried,  "  murder  I" 

That  they  did  wake  each  other ;  I  stood  and  heard 

them : 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady  M.        There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 
Macb.  One  cried,  "  God  bless  us !"  and,  "  Amen,'' 
the  otlier ; 
As  they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangman's  hands 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say,  amen, 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 
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Lady  M.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Mach.  Bat  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce, 
amen  ? 
I  Lad  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  M.         These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 
After  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Mach.  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry    '  Sleep 
no  more ! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep. 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  hfe's  feast ;" — 

Lady  M.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mojch.  Still  it  cried,  "  Sleep  no  more  !"  to  all  the 
house : 
"  Glamis   hath    murder'd    sleep ;    and    therefore 

Cawdor 
Shall   sleep   no   more,   Macbeth   shall   sleep   no 
more  !" 

Lady  M.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  I     Why, 
worthy  thane. 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things: — Go,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. — 
Why  did  30U  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place? 
They  must  lie  there :  Go,  carry  them  ;  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  I  '11  go  no  more  : 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done; 
Look  on  't  again,  I  dare  not. 

Lady  M.  Infirm  of  purpose  ! 

(jive  me  the  daggers:  The  sleeping,  and  the  dead. 
Are  but  as  pictures :  't  is  the  eye  of  childhood, 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.     If  he  do  bleed, 
I  '11  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal. 
For  it  niust  seem  their  guilt. 

\^Exit.     Knocking  within. 

Mach.  Whence  is  that  knocking  ? 

IIow  is  't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me  ? 
What  hands  are  here  ?    Ha  !  they  pluck  out  mine 

eyes  ! 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from   my  hand  ?     No ;  this  my  hand  will 

rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnardine, 
Making  the  green — one  red. 

Re-enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  My  Lands  are  of  your  colour  ;  but  I 
ehame 


To  wear  a  heart  so  white.     [Knock.]    I  hear  a 

knocking 
At  the  south  entry : — retire  we  to  our  chamWr: 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed  : 
How  easy  is  it  then  !     Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended. — [Knocking. \     Hark' 

more  knocking: 
Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us, 
And  show  us  to  be  wat  ;hers: — Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Macb.  To    know    my  deed, — 't  were  best  not 

know  myself  [Knock. 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking  I     Ay,  'would 

thou  could'st !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same. 
Enter  a  Porter.     Knocking  within. 

Port.  Here  's  a  knocking,  indeed  !  If  a  man 
were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old 
turning  the  key.  [Knocking.]  Knock,  knock, 
knock :  Who  's  there,  i'  the  name  of  Belzebub  ? 
Here 's  a  farmer,  that  hanged  himself  on  the  ex- 
pectation of  plenty :  Come  in  time;  have  napkins 
enough  about  you ;  here  you  '1!  sweat  for't.  [Knock- 
ing.] Knock,  knock :  Who  's  there,  i'  the  other 
devil's  name!  'Faith,  here's  an  equivocator,  that 
could  swear  in  both  the  scales  against  either  scale  ; 
who  committed  treason  enough  for  God's  sake, 
yet  could  not  equivocate  to  heaven  :  O,  come  in, 
equivocator.  [Knocking^^  Knock,  knock,  knock  : 
Who  's  there  ?  'Faith,  liere  's  an  English  tailor 
come  hither,  for  stealing  out  of  a  French  hose : 
Come  in,  tailor ;  here  you  may  roast  your  goose. 
[Knocking.]  Knock,  knock :  Never  at  quiet ! 
What  are  you  ? — But  this  place  is  too  cold  for 
hell.  I  '11  devil-porter  it  no  further :  I  had  thought 
to  have  let  in  some  of  all  professions,  that  go  tlie 
primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.  [Knock- 
ing^^  Anon,  anon  ;  I  pray  you,  remember  the 
porter.  .  [Opens  the  gate. 

Enter  Macduff  and  Lenox. 

Macd.  Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed, 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ? 

Fort.  'Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  tLd 
second  cock  :  and  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of 
three  things. 

Macd.  What  three  things  does  drink  especially 
provoke  ? 

Port.  Marry,  sir,  nose-[iainting,  sleep,  and  urina 
Lechery,  sir,  it  provokes,  and  unprovokes :  it  pro 
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vokes  the  desire,  but  it  takes  away  tlie  perform- 
ance :  Therefore,  much  drink  may  be  said  to  be 
Rii  eqiiivoeator  with  lechery  :  it  makes  him,  and  it 
mars  him  ;  it  sets  him  on,  and  it  takes  him  off; 
it  persuades  liim,  and  disheartens  him  ;  makes 
him  stand  to,  and  not  stand  to  :  in  conclusion, 
equivocates  him  in  a  sleep,  and,  giving  him  the 
lie,  leaves  him. 

Macd.  I  believe,  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  last 
uight. 

Port.  ITiat  it  did,  sir,  i'  the  very  throat  o'  rae : 
But  I  requited  him  for  his  lie;  and,  I  think,  being 
too  strong  for  him,  though  he  took  up  my  legs 
sometime,  yet  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  him." 

Macd.  Is  thy  master  stirring  ? — 
Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him  ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Len.  Good-morrow,  noble  sir  1 

Macb.  Good-morrow,  both ! 

Macd.  Is  the  king  stirring,  worthy  thane  ? 

Macb.  Not  yet. 

Macd,  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on 
him  ; 
I  have  almost  slipp'd  the  hour. 

Macb.  I  '11  bring  you  to  him. 

Macd.  I  know,  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you ; 
But  yet,  't  is  one. 

Macb.  The  labour  we  delight  in,  physics  pain. 
This  is  the  door. 

Macd.  I  '11  make  so  bold  to  call, 

For  't  is  my  limited  service."  [Exit  Macd. 

Len.  Goes  the  kiu£r 

Fiom  hence  to-day  S 

Macb.  He  does : — He  did  appoint  it  so. 

Len.  The  night  has  been  unruly  :  Where  we  lay, 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down  :  and,  as  they  say, 
Lamenlings  heard  i'  the  air ;   strange  screams  of 

death  ; 
And  prophecying,  with  accents  terrible, 
Of  dire  combustion,  and  confus'd  events. 
New  hatch'd  to  the  woeful  time.    The  obscure  bird 
Clamour'd  trie  .ivelong  night :  some  say,  the  earth 
Was  feverous,  and  did  shake. 

Macb.  'T  was  a  rough  night. 

Len.  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Macb.  O  horror!  horror!  horror!  Tongue,  nor 
heart. 
Cannot  conceive,  nor  'name  thee  \ 
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Macb.  Len.  What  's  the  matter  ! 

Maed.  Confusion  now  hath  made  his  master- 
piece ! 
Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  iheoce 
The  life  o'  the  building. 

Macb.  What  is  't  you  say  3  the  life  3 

Len.  Mean  you  his  majesty  1 

Macd.  Approach  the  chamber,  and  destroy  your 
sight 
With  a  new  Gorgon  : — Do  not  bid  me  speak ; 
See,  and  then  speak  yourselves. — Awake!  awake ! — 
[Exeunt  Macb.  and  Len. 
Ring  the  alarum'oell ; — Murder  !  and  treason  ! 
Banquo,  and  Donalbain  !  Malcolm !  awake ! 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit, 
And  look  on  death  itself! — up,  up,  and  see 

The  great  doom's  image  ! Malcolm  !  Banquo  ! 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprights, 
To  countenance  this  horror !  [Bell  rings. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.                           What 's  the  business. 
That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  ?  speak,  speak, 

Macd.  O,  gentle  lady, 

'T  is  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  speak : 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear. 
Would  murder  as  it  fell. 0  Banquo  !  Banquo  ! 

Enter  Banquo. 

Our  royal  master's  murder'd  ! 

Lady  M.  Woe,  alas ! 

What,  in  our  house  ? 

Ban.  Too  cruel,  any  where. 

Dear  Duff,  I  pr'ythee,  contradict  thyself, 
And  say,  it  is  not  so. 

Re-enter  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 

Macb.   Had  I  .but  died   an  hour  before  this 
chance, 
I  had  liv'd  a  blessed  time  ;  for,  from  this  instant, 
There  's  nothing  serious  in  mortality  : 
All  is  but  toys :  renown,  and  grace,  is  dead ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Donalbaik. 

Bon.  What  is  amiss  ? 

Macb.  You  are,  and  do  not  know  it 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  stopp'd  ;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp'd. 
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Macd.  Your  royal  father  's  raurder'd. 

Mai.  O,  by  whom  ? 

Len.  Those  of  his  chamber,  as  it  seem'd,  had 
done  't : 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with  blood, 
So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwip'd,  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows : 

They  star'd,  and  were  distracted  ;  no  man's  life 
Was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Macb.  0,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

Macd.  Wherefore  did  you  so  ? 

Mach.  Who  can  be  wise,  amaz'd,  temperate,  and 
furious, 
Loyal  and  neutral  in  a  moment  ?    No  man  : 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Out-ran  the  pauser  reason. — Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood ; 
And  his  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature. 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance  :  there,  the  murderers, 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore :  Who  could  re- 
frain. 
That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage,  to  make  his  love  known  ? 

Lady  M.  Help  me  hence,  ho  ! 

Macd.  Look  to  the  lady. 

Mai.  Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues. 

That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours  ? 

Don.  What  should  be  spoken  here, 
Where  our  fate,  hid  within  an  augre-hole. 
May  rush,  and  seize  us  1    Let 's  away  :  our  tears 
Are  not  yet  brew'd. 

Mai.  Nor  our  strong  sorrow  on 

The  foot  of  motion. 

Ban.  Look  to  the  lady : — 

[Lady  M.  is  carried  out. 
An-d  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid, 
Th.»t  suffer  in  exposure,  let  us  meet. 
And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work, 
To  know  it  further.     Fears  and  scruples  shake  us  : 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand  ;  and,  thence. 
Against  the  undivulg'd  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice. 

Mach.  And  so  do  I. 

All.  So  all. 

Ma<:h.        Let 's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness. 
And  meet  i'  the  hall  together. 

All.  Well  contented. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Mal.  and  Don. 

Mai.  What  will  you  do  J  Let 's  not  consort  with 
them : 


To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow,  is  an  office 

Which  the  false  man  does  easy  :  I  '11  to  England. 

Don.  To  Lehmd,  I ;  our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer :  where  we  are, 
There 's  daggers  in  men's  smiles :  the  near  in 

blood. 
The  nearer  bloodv. 

Mal.  This  murderous  shaft  that 's  shot, 

Hath  not  yet  lighted ;  and  our  safest  way 
Is,  to  avoid  the  aim.     Therefore,  to  horse ; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking, 
But  shift  away  :  There  's  warrant  in  that  theft 
Which  steals  itself,  when  there 's  no  mercy  left. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  lY.— Without  the  Castle. 

Enter  Rosse  and  an  Old  Man. 

Old  M.   Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember 

well : 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time,  I  have  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange ;  but  this  sore 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Rosse.  Ah,  good  father. 

Thou  see'bt,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's 

act. 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage  :  by  the  clock,  'tis  day 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp . 
Is  it  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame. 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  intomb. 
When  hving  light  should  kiss  it  ? 

Old  M.  'T  is  unnatural, 

Even  like  the  deed  that's  done.     On  Tuesday  last, 
A  falcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at,  and  kill'd. 
Rosse.   And   Duncan's    horses,   (a   thing  most 

strange  and  certain,) 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Turn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung 

out. 
Contending  'gainst-obodience,  as  they  would  make 
War  with  mankind. 

Old  M.  'Tis  said,  they  eat  each  other 

Rosse.  They  did  so  ;  to  the  amazement  of  mine 

eyes, 
That  look'd  upon  't.     Here  comes  the  good  Mac- 
duff:  

Enter  Macduff. 


How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now  i 


Macd. 


Why,  see  you  not ! 
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Jiosse.  Is  't  known,  who  did  this  more  than 
bloody  deed  ? 

Macd.  Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain. 

Rosse.  Alas,  the  day! 

What  good  could  they  pretend  ? 

Macd.  They  were  suborn'd : 

Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons. 
Are  stol'n  away  and  fled  ;  which  puts  upon  them 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

Jiosse.  'Gainst  nature  still : 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  wilt  raven  up 
Thine  own  life's  means ! — Then  't  is  most  like. 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 

Macd.  He  is  already  nam'd  ;  and  gone  to  Scone, 
To  be  invested. 


Hosse.  Where  is  Duncan's  body  ? 

Macd.  Carried  to  Colraes-kill ;" 
The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors. 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Jiosse.  Will  you  to  Scone  ? 

Macd.  No,  cousin,  I  '11  to  Fife. 

Jiosse.  Well,  I  will  thither. 

Macd.  Well,  may  you  see  things    svell  done 

there ; — adieu  ! 

Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new ! 

Jiosse.  Father,  farewell. 

Old  M.  God's  benison  go  with  you  :  and  with 
those 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes 

\  Exeunt. 
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Sinter  Banquo. 

Ban.  Thou  hast  it  now.  King,  Cawdor,  Glamis, 
all, 
.\.s  the  weird  women  promis'd  ;  and,  I  fear, 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for 't :  yet  it  was  said, 
It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity ; 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  root,  and  father 
Of  many  kings.     If  there  come  truth  from  them, 
(As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine,) 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well. 
And  set  me  up  in  hope?     But,  hush  ;  no  more. 

Henel  sounded.  Enter  Macbeth,  as  King;  Lady 
Macdeth,  as  Queen;  Lenox,  Rosse,  Lords, 
Ladies,  and  Attendants. 

Macb.  Here 's  our  chief  guest. 

Lady  M.  If  he  had  been  forgotten. 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast, 
And  all  things  unbecoming. 

Macb.  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir. 
And  I  '11  request  your  presence. 

-B<"«.  Set  your  highness' 

Command  upon  me  ;  to  the  which,  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
For  ever  knit. 

Macb.  Ride  you  this  afternoon  ? 
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Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord 

Macb.  We  should  have  else  desir'd  your  good 
advice 
(Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous,) 
In  this  day's  council;   but  we  '11  take  to-morrow. 
Is  't  far  you  ride  ? 

Ban.  As  f;ir,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
'Twixt  this  and  supper :   go  not  my  horse  the 

better, 
I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night. 
For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 

Macb.  Fail  not  our  feast. 

Ban.  My  lord,  I  will  not. 

Macb.  We  hear,  our  bloody  cousins  are  bestow'd 
In  England,  and  iu  Ireland  ;  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention  :   Bat  of  that  to-morrow ; 
When,  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  of  state, 
Craving  us  jointly.     Hie  you  to  horse :  Adieu, 
Till  you  return  at  night.    Goes  Fleance  with  you  1 

Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  our  time  does  call 
upon  us, 

Macb.  I  wish  your  horses  swift,  and  sure  oi 
foot; 
And  so  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs. 

Farewell. [Exit  Ban 

Let  eveiy  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night;  to  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
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Till  supper-time  alone  :  while  then,  God  be  with 

you. 
[Uxeuni  Lady  M.,  Lords,  Ladies,  (fee. 
Sirrah,  a  word  :  Attend  those  men  our  pleasure  ? 
Atten.  They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace 

gate. 
Macb.  Bring  them  before   us. — [Exit  Atten.] 

To  be  thus,  is  nothing  ; 
But  to  be  safely  thus  : — Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep  ;  and  iu  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  that,  which  would  be  fear'd  :  'T  is  much 

he  dares ; 
And,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.     There  is  none,  but  he, 
Whose  being  I  do  fear  :  and,  under  him, 
My  genius  is  rebuk'd ;  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony's   was   by  Caesar.      He   chid   the 

sisters. 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me. 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him  ;  then,  prophet-like. 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings : 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unjineal  hand, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     If  it  be  so. 
For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  fil'd  my  mind  ;" 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murder'd ; 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them  ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man, 
To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings ! 
Rather  than  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list, 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance  ! Who  's 

there  ? — 

He-enter  Attendant,  with  two  Murderers. 

Now  to  the  door,  and  stay  there  till  we  call. 

[Exit  Attendant. 
Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  together  ? 
1st  Mur.  It  was,  so  please  your  highness. 
Macb.  Well  then,  now 

Have  you  consider'd  of  my  speeches  ?    Know, 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune  ;  which,  you  thought,  had  been 
Our  innocent  self:  this  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference  ;   pass'd  in  probation  with 

you, 
How  you  were  borne  in  hand  ;  how  cross'd  ;  the 

instruments ; 
Who  wrought  with  them ;  and  all  things  else,  that 
might, 
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To  half  a  soul,  and  a  notion  craz'd, 
Say,  Thus  did  Banquo. 

\st  Mur.  You  made  it  known  to  us. 

Macb.  I  did  so ;  and  went  further,  which  is  now 
Our  point  of  second  meeting.     Do  you  find 
Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature. 
That  you  can  let  this  go  ?   Are  you  so  gospell'd, 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue. 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  grave. 
And  beggar'd  yours  for  ever  ? 

\st  Mur.  We  are  men,  my  liege. 

Macb.  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men  ; 
As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels, 

curs, 
Shoughs,'"  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  deped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs  :  the  valued  file" 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 
The  house-keeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature 
Hath  in  him  clos'd  ;  whereby  he  does  receive 
Particular  addition,  from  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike :  and  so  of  men. 
Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file. 
And  not  in  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say  it ; 
And  I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms, 
Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  ofi'; 
Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us. 
Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life. 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

Ind  Mur.  I  am  one,  my  liege, 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  so  incens'd,  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do,  to  spite  the  world. 

Ist  Mur.  And  I  another. 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg'd  with  fortune, 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance, 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on 't. 

Macb.  Both  of  you 

Know,  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

2nd  Mur.  True,  my  lord. 

Macb.  So  is  he  mine  :  and  in  such  bloody  dis- 
tance. 
That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near'st  of  life :  And  though  I  could 
With  bare-fac'd  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight, 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it ;  yet  I  must  not. 
For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine, 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myself  struck  down  :  and  thence  it  is. 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love ; 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye. 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 
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2nd  Mur.  We  shall,  my  lord, 

Perform  what  you  coniiuanJ  us. 

\st  Mur.  Though  our  lives 

Macb.  Your  siiirits  shine  through  you.    Within 
this  hour,  at  most, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves. 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  the  time," 
The  moment  on  't;  for  't  must  be  done  to-night. 
And  something  from  the  palase  ;  always  thought. 
That  1  require  a  clearness :"  And  with  him, 
(To  leave  no  rubs,  nor  botches,  in  the  work,) 
Fleance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company. 
Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  mo 
Than  is  his  father's,  must  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.     Resolve  yourselves  apart ; 
I  '11  come  to  you  anon. 

2nd  Mur.  We  are  rcsolv'd,  my  lord. 

Macb.  I'll  call  upon  you  straight;  abide  within. 

It  is  concluded  : Banquo,  thy  soul's  flight, 

If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night. 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.     Another  Room. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth  and  a  Servant. 

Lady  M.  Is  Banquo  gone  from  court  ? 

Serv.  Ay,  madam,  but  returns  again  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Say  to  the  king,  I  would  attend  his 
leisure 
For  a  few  words. 

Serv.  Madam,  I  will.  \Exit. 

Lady  M.  Nought 's  had,  all 's  spent, 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content: 
'Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy. 
Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

How  now,  ray  lord  ?  why  do  you  keep  alone, 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making  ? 
Using  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed  have 

died 
With  them  they  think  on  ?  Things  without  remedy. 
Should  be  without  regard  :  what 's  done,  is  done. 
Macb.  We  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it ; 
She'll  close,  and  be  herself;  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let 

The  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer. 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams, 
That  shake  us  nightly :  Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to  peace, 
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Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 

In  restless  ecstasy.     Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 

After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 

Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 

Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 

Can  touch  him  further. 

Lady  M.  Come  on  ; 
Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  'mong  your  guests  to-night. 

Macb.  So  shall  I,  love ;  and  so,  I  pray,  be  you  : 
Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo ; 
Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue  : 
Unsafe  the  while,  that  we 

Must  lave  our  honours  in  these  flattering  streams* 
And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts. 
Disguising  what  they  are. 

Lady  M.  You  must  leave  this. 

Macb.  0,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  deai 
wife ! 
Thou  know'st,  that  Banquo,  and  his  Fleance,  lives. 

Lady  M.   But  in  them    nature's  copy  's   not 
eterne. 

Macb.  There 's  comfort  yet ;  they  are  assailable ; 
Then  be  thou  jocund :  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloister'd  flight ;  ere,  to  black  Hecate's  sum- 
mons. 
The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Ilath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be 

done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Lady  M.  What 's  to  be  done  ? 

Macb.  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest 
chuck. 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.    Come,  seeHng  night, 
Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day; 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand. 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  gi-eat  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale  I — Light  thickens ;  and  the 

crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood  : 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse ; 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouse. 
Thou  marvell'st  at  my  words  :  but  hold  thee  still ; 
Things,  bad  begun,  make  strong  themselves  by  ill : 
So,  pr'ythee,  go  with  me.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.  A  Park  or  Lawn,  mth 
a  Gate  leading  to  the  Palace. 

Enter  Three  Murderers. 

\st  Mur.  But  who  did  bid  thee  join  -vith  us  ? 
Zrd  Mur.  Macbeth 
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2nd  Mur.  He  neovfe  not  our  mistrust ;  since  he 
delivers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do, 
To  the  direction  just. 

\st  Mur.  Then  stand  with  us. 

The  west  yet  glim  zers  with  some  streaks  of  day : 
Now  spurs  the  latod  traveller  apace. 
To  gain  the  timely  inn ;  and  near  approaches 
The  subects  of  our  watch. 

Zrd  Mui.  Hark  !  I  hear  horses. 

Ban.  [  Within.^  Give  us  a  light  there,  ho  ! 

2nd  Mur.  Then  it  is  he  ;  the  rest 

That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation. 
Already  are  i'  the  court. 

1st  Mur.  His  horses  go  about. 

3rd  Mur.  Almost  a  mile  :  but  he  does  usually, 
So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

Enter  Banquo  and  Fleance,  a  Servant  with  a 
torch  preceding  them. 

2nd  Mur.  A  light,  light ! 

Zrd  Mur.  '  'T  is  he. 

\st  Mur,  Stand  to  't. 
Ban.  It  will  be  rain  to-night. 
\st  Mur.  Let  it  come  down. 

[^Assaults  Ban. 
Ban.  0,  treachery  1  Fly,  good  Fleance,  fly,  fly, 

fly; 

Thou  may'st  revenge. — 0  slave ! 

[^Dies.     Flea,  and  Serv.  escape. 
Zrd  Mur.  Who  did  strike  out  the  light  ? 
\st  Mur.  Was  't  not  the  way  ? 

Zrd  Mur.  There 's  but  one  down ;  the  son  is 

fled. 
2nd  Mur.  We  have  lost  best  half  of  our  affair. 
\st  Mur.  Well,  let 's  away,  and  say  how  much 
is  done.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

A  Banquet  prepared.  Enter  Macbeth,  Lady 
Macbeth,  Rosse,  Lenox,  Lords,  and  At- 
tendants. 

Macb.  You  know  your  own  degrees,  sit  down  : 
at  first 
And  last,  the  hearty  welcome. 

Lords.  Thanks  to  your  majesty. 

Macb.  Ourself  will  mingle  with  society, 
And  play  the  humble  host. 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state ;  but,  in  best  time, 
We  will  recfjire  her  welcome. 


Ladi/  M.   Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to  all  our 
friends  ; 
For  my  heart  speaks,  they  aie  welcome. 

Enter  first  Murderer,  to  the  door. 

Macb.    See,   they   encounter   thee   with   their 

hearts'  thanks  : 

Both  sides  are  even  :  Here  I  '11  sit  i'  the  midst: 
Be  large  in  mirth  ;  anon,  we  '11  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round. — There's  blood  upon  thy  face. 
Mur.  'T  is  Banquo's  then. 
Macb.  'Tis  better  thee  without,  than  he  within. 
Is  he  despatch'd  ? 

Mur.  My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut ;  that  I  did  for 

him. 
Macb.  Thou  art  the  best  o'  the  cut-throats  :  Yet 
he  's  good, 
That  did  the  like  for  Fleance :  if  thou  didst  it. 
Thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

Mur.  Most  royal  sir, 

Fleance  is  'scap'd. 

Macb.  Then  comes  my  fit  again  :  I  had  else 
been  perfect ; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock; 
As  broad,  and  general,  as  the  casing  air ; 
But  now,  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.     But  Banquo  's  safe  ? 
Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord  :  safe  in  a  ditch  he 
bides. 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head  ; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Macb.  Thanks  for  that : 

There  the  grown  serpent  lies ;  the  worm,  that's  fled, 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed, 
No  teeth  for  the  present. — Get  thee  gone ;  to- 
morrow 
We  '11  hear,  ourselves  again.  [Exit  Mur. 

Lady  M.  My  royal  lord, 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer :  the  feast  is  sold. 
That  is  not  often  vouch'd,  while  't  is  a  making, 
'T  is  given  with  welcome  :  To  feed,  were  best  at 

home ; 
From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

Macb.  Sweet  remembrancer! — 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both  ! 

Len.  May  it  please  your  highness  sit? 

[The  Ghost  q/"  Banquo  rises,  and  sits  in 
Macbeth's  place. 
Macb.  Here  had  we  now  our  country''8  honour 
roof'd, 
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Were  the  gracVl  person  of  our  Baiiquo  present; 
Who  may  I  ratlier  challenge  for  unkindness, 
Than  pity  for  mischance  ! 

Jiosse.  His  absence,  sir, 

Lays  blame  upon  Lis  promise.     Please  it  your 

highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ? 

Macb.  The  table  's  full. 

Lcn.  Here  's  a  place  reserv'd,  sir. 

Much.  Where? 

Lcn.  Here,  my  lord,     ^\\xsil  is 't.  that 

moves  your  highness  ? 

Mach.  Which  of  you  have  done  this  ? 

Lords.  Wliat,  my  good  lord  ? 

Matb.  Thou  canst  not  sa}',  I  did  it :  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

House.  Gentlemen,  rise ;    his  highness   is   not 
well. 

Lady  M.  Sit,  worthy  friends : — my  lord  is  often 
thus. 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth  :  'pray  you,  keep 

seat ; 
The  fit  is  momentary  ;  upon  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well :  If  much  you  note  hiui, 
You  shall  ofl'end  him,  and  extend  his  passion  ; 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not. — Are  you  a  man? 

Macb.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on 
that 
Which  might  appal  the  devil. 

Lady  M.  0  proper  stuff! 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear : 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  said, 
Led  vou  to  Duncan.     O,  these  flaws,  and  starts, 
(Impostors  to  true  fear,)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story,  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoriz'd  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ?  When  all 's  done, 
Vou  look  but  on  a  stool. 

Mach.  Pr'ythee,  see  there  !  behold  !  look  !  lo  : 

how  say  you  ? 

Why,  what  care  I  ?     If  thou  canst  nod,  speak 

too. 

If  charnel-houses,  and  our  graves,  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury,  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.        \Okosi  disappears. 

Lady  M.         What !  quite  unmann'd  in  folly  ? 

Macb.  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Lady  M.  Fie,  for  shame ! 

Macb.  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i"  the 
olden  time. 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gentle  weal ; 
Ay,  atd  since  too,  murders  have  been  ferform'd 
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Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  times  have  been, 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would 

die, 
And  there  an  end :  but  now,  they  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns, 
And   push    us   from  our  stools :    This   is   more 

strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 

Lady  M.  My  worthy  lord. 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macb.  I  do  forget : — 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends ; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.     Come,  love  and  health 

to  all ; 
Then  I  '11  sit  down  : Give  me  some  wine,  fi'.l 

full : 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 

Ghost  rises. 

And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  miss; 
Would  he  were  here !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst. 
And  all  to  all. 

Lords.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

Macb.  Avaunt !  and  quit  my  sight !    Let  the 
earth  hide  thee  ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold  ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with  ! 

.Lady  M.  Think  of  this,  good  peers, 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom  :  't  is  no  other  ; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

Macb.  What  man  dare,  I  dare  : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear. 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger, 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  ray  firm  neives 
Shall  never  tremble:  Or,  be  ahve  again, 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword; 
If  trembling  I  inhibit"*  thee,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.     Hence,  horrible  shadow  I 

[Ghost  disappears. 
Unreal  mockery,  hence ! — Why,  so  ; — being  gone, 
I  am  a  man  again. — Pray  you,  sit  still. 

Lady  M.  You  have  displac'd  the  mirth,  broke 
the  good  meeting, 
WTth  most  admir'd  disorder. 

Macb.  Can  such  things  be, 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without  our  special   wonder  ?     You   make   me 

strange 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe, 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights, 
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And  keep  the  natural  niby  of  your  cheeks, 
When  mine  are  blanch'd  with  fear. 

Basse.  What  sights,  my  lord  ? 

Lady  M.  I  pray  you,  speak  not;  he  grows  worse 
and  worse ; 

I        Question  enrages  him  :  at  once,  good  night : — 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once. 

Len.  Good  night,  and  better  health 

Attend  his  majesty ! 

Lady  M.  A  kind  good  night  to  all ! 

[Exeunt  Lords  and  Atten. 
Macb.  It  will  have  blood  ;   they  say,  blood  will 
have  blood  ; 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to 

speak  ; 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 
By  magot-pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought 

forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood. — What  is  the  night? 
Lady  M.   Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which 

is  which. 
Macb.  How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduff  denies  his 
person. 
At  our  great  bidding  ? 

Lady  M.  Did  you  send  to  him,  sir  ? 

Macb.  I  hear  it  by  the  way ;  but  I  will  send  : 
There  's  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  servant  fee'd.     I  will  to-morrow, 
(Betimes  I  will.)  unto  the  weird  sisters : 
More  shall  they  speak  ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to  know, 
By  the  worst  means,  the  worst :  for  mine  own  good, 
All  causes  shall  give  way ;  I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er  : 
Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand; 
Which  must  be  acted,  ere  they  may  be  scann'd. 
Lady  M.  You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures, 

sleep. 
Macb.  Come,  we  '11  to  sleep :  My  strange  and 
self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use : — 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— The  Heath. 
Thunder.     Enter  Hecate,  meeting  the  Three 

W"lTCHES. 

1st  Witch.  Why,  how  now,  Hecate  ?  you  look 

angerly. 
H^ec.  Have  I  not  reason,  beldams,  as  you  are, 
Saucy,  and  overbold     How  did  you  dare 


To  trade  and  trafBc  with  Macbeth, 

In  riddles,  and  affairs  of  death  ;■ 

And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms, 

The  close  contriver  of  all  harms, 

Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part, 

Or  show  the  glory  of  our  art? 

And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done 

Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son, 

Spiteful,  and  wrathful ;  who,  as  others  do 

Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 

But  make  amends  now  :  Get  you  gone, 

And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron" 

Meet  me  i'  the  morning;  thither  he 

Will  come  to  know  his  destiny. 

Your  vessels,  and  your  spells,  provide, 

Your  charms,  and  every  thing  beside : 

I  am  for  the  air;  this  night  I  '11  spend 

Unto  a  dismal  and  a  fatal  end. 

Great  business  must  be  wrought  ere  noon  : 

Upon  the.  corner  of  the  moon 

There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound: 

I  '11  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground  : 

And  that,  distill'd  by  magic  slights. 

Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprights. 

As,  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion, 

Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion : 

He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear 

His  hopes  'bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear ; 

And  you  all  know,  security 

Is  mortal's  chiefest  enemy. 

Song.   [  Within.^   Come  away,  come  away,  &c 
Hark,  I  am  call'd ;  my  little  spirit,  see, 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me.        [Exit, 
1st  Witch.  Come,  let's  make  haste;  she 'II  .soon 
be  back  again.  [Exevnt. 

SCENE  VI.— Fores.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Lenox  and  another  Lord. 

Len.  My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your 

thoughts, 
Which  can  interpret  further :  only,  I  say, 
Things  have  been  strangely  borne :  The  gracious 

Duncan 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth  :  marry,  he  was  dead  : — 
And  the  right  valiant  Banquo  walk'd  too  late ; 
Whom,  you  may  say,  if  it  please  you,  Fleance 

kill'd,  ' 
For  Fleance  fled.     Men  must  not  walk  too  late. 
Who  cannot  want  the  thought,  how  monstrous 
It  was  for  Malcolm,  and  for  Donalbain, 
To  kill  their  gracious  father  :  damned  fact  I 
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Flow  it  dill  grieve  Macbeth  !  did  be  not  straight, 

In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear, 

That  were   the  slaves   of  drink,  und  thralls  of 

sleep  ? 
Was  not  that  nobly  done  ?    A)',  and  wisely  too  ; 
For  't  would  have  anger'd  any  heart  alive, 
To  hear  tlie  men  deny  it.     So  that,  I  say. 
He  has  borne  all  things  well :  and  I  do  think, 
That,  had  he  Duncan's  sons  under  his  key, 
(As,  an  't  please  heaven,  he  shall  not,)  they  should 

find 
What 't  were  to  kill  a  father;  so  should  Fleance. 
But,  peace  ! — for  from  broad  words,  and  'cause  he 

fail'd 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  I  hear, 
Macduff  lives  in  disgrace  :  Sir,  can  you  tell 
Where  he  bestows  himself! 

Lord.  The  son  of  Duncan, 

From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth, 
Lives  in  the  English  court ;  and  is  receiv'd 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace, 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect :  Thither  Macduff 
Is  gone  to  pray  the  holy  king,  on  his  aid 


To  wake  Northumberland,  and  warlike  Siward : 
That,  by  the  help  of  these,  (with  llim  above 
To  ratify  the  work,)  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights , 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives  , 
Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours, 
All  which  we  pine  for  now  :  And  this  report 
Hath  so  exasperate  the  king,  that  he 
Prepares  for  some  attempt  of  war. 

Len.  Sent  he  to  Macduff  2 

Lord.   He  did :  and  with  an   absolute,  "  Sir, 
not  I," 
The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back. 
And  hums ;  as  who  should  say,  "  You  '11  rue  the 

time 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer." 

Len.  And  that  well  might 

Advise  him  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance 
His  wisdom  can  provide.     Some  holy  angel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come ;  that  a  swift  blessing 
May  soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country 
Under  a  hand  accurs'd  ! 

Lord.  My  prayers  with  him  I   \Exew.  t 
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SCEXE  I. — A  dark  Cave.     In  the  middle,  a 
Cauldron  hailing. 

TJiunder.     Enter  the  Tliree  Witches. 

ls<  Wilch.  Thrice  the  brindled  cat  hath  mew'd. 
Ind  Witch.   Thrice ;  and  once  the  hedge-pig 

whin'd. 
3rd  Witch.  Harper  cries :'° — 'T  is  time,  't  is  time. 
1st  Wilch.  Hound  about  the  cauldron  go; 

In  the  poison'd  entrails  throw. 

Toad,  that  under  coldest  stone. 
Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one 
Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got, 
Boil  thou  first  i'  the  charmed  pot ! 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire,  burn  ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

2nd  Witch.  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake. 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake: 


Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog. 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog. 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind-worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  owlet's  wing, 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble, 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble 
Fire,  burn ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

3rd  Witch.  Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf 
Witches'  muramy;  maw,  and  gulf, 
Of  the  ravin'd  salt-sea  shark  ; 
Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'  the  dark, 
Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew, 
Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew, 
Silver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse ; 
Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  Kps ; 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babo, 
Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  drab, 
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Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab : 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron," 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Fire,  burn  ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

2-nd  Witch.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood  ; 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

Efiter  Hecate,  and  the  other  Three  Witches. 

ITec.  O,  well  done  !  I  commend  your  pains ; 
And  every  one  shall  share  i'  the  gains. 
And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing, 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring. 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 

SONG. 
Black  spirits  and  white, 

Eed  spirits  and  grey ; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 

You  that  mingle  may. 

2nd  Witch.  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs. 

Something  wicked  this  way  comes : 

Open,  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  mid- 
night hags  ? 
What  is't  you  do? 
All.  A  deed  without  a  name. 

Macb.  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess, 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it,)  answer  me : 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches  ;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up ; 
Though  bladed  corn  be  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown 

down  ; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads ; 
Though  palaces,  and  pyramids,  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations ;  though  the  trea- 
sure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together, 
Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 

]«<  Witch.  Speak. 

2nd  Witch.  Demand. 

3rd  Witch.  We  '11  answer. 

1st  Witch.  Say,  if  thou  'dst  rather  hear  it  fi-om 
our  mouths. 
Or  from  our  masters'  1 

Macb.  Call  them,  let  me  see  them. 

1st   Witch.  Pour   in   sow's   blood,  that  hath 
eaten 
Her  nine  farrow;  grease,  that's  sweaten 


From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame. 

All.  Come,  high,  or  low  ; 

Thyself,  and  oflBce,  deftly  show. 

Thunder.     An   Apparition  of  an   armed  Head 


Macb.  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power, 

\st  Witch.  He  knows  thy  thought; 

Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  nought. 

App.    Macbeth  !  Macbeth  !  Macbeth  1   beware 
Macdufi"; 
Beware    the'  thane    of   Fife. — Dismiss    me:  — 
Enough.  [Descends. 

Macb.  Whate'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution, 
thanks ; 
Thou  hast  harp'd  my  fear  aright : — But  one  word 
more : — 
\st  Witch.  He  will  not  be  commanded  :  Here's 
another. 
More  potent  than  the  first. 

Thunder.    An  Apparition  of  a  bloody  Child  rises. 

App.  Macbeth  !  Macbeth  !  Macbeth 

Macb.  Had  I  three  ears,  I  'd  hear  thee. 

App.  Be  bloody,  bold, 

And  resolute  :  laugh  to  scorn  the  power  of  man, 
For  none  of  woman  bom  shall  harm  Macbeth. 

[Descends, 

Macb.  Then  Jive,  Macduff:  What  need  I  feat 
of  thee  ? 
But  yet  I'll  make  assurance  double  sure, 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate  :  thou  shalt  not  live ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear,  it  lies. 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. — What  is  this. 

Thunder.  An  Apparition  of  a  Child  crovmed,  with 
a  Tree  in  his  Hand,  rises. 

That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king ; 

And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 

And  top  of  sovereignty  ? 

All.  Listen,  but  speak  not. 

App.  Be  lion-mettled,  proud ;  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are ; 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish'd  be,  until 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.  [Descenas 

Macb.  That  will  never  be; 

Who  can  impress  the  forest ;  bid  the  tree 
Unfi.K  his  earth-bound  root}  sweet  bodements 

good  ! 
Rebellion's  head,  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
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Of  Birnam  rise,  and  our  liigh-plao'd  Macbetb 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time,  and  mortal  custom. — Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing :  Tell  me,  (if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much.)  shall  Banquo'a  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom  ? 

All.  Seek  to  know  no  more. 

Macb.  I  will  be  satisfied  :  deny  me  this, 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you  I  Let  me  know : — 
Why  sinks   that   cauldron  ?    and   what   noise  is 
this  ?  [Hautboys. 

1st  Witch.   Show  !     2nd  Witch.   Show  1     3rd 
Witch.  Show! 

All.  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  Lis  heart; 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

Eii/ht  Kings  appear,  and  pass  over  the  Stage  in 
order;  the  last  with  a  Glass  in  his  Hand; 
Banquo  following. 

Mucb.  Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo  ; 
down ! 
Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eye-balls : — And  thy 

hair. 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first : — 
A  third  is  like  the  former: — Filthy  hags  ! 
Why  do  you  show  me  this  ? — A  fourth  ? — Start, 

eyes  ! 
What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of 

doom  ? 
Another  yet  ? — A  seventh  ? — I  '11  see  no  more : — 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass, 
Which  shows  nie  many  more ;  and  some  I  see. 
That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry :"' 
Horrible  sight ! — Ay,  now,  I  see,  't  is  true ; 
For  the  blood-bolter'd'"  Banquo  smiles  upon  me, 
And  points  at  them  for  his. — What,  is  this  so  3 
1st  Witch.  Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so  : — But  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly  ? — 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprights, 
And  show  the  best  of  our  delights  ; 
I  '11  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound, 
While  you  perform  your  antique  round : 
That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say. 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

[Music.     The  Witches  dance,  and  vanish. 
Macb.  Where  are  they  ?  Gone  ?— Let  this  per- 
nicious hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar ! — 
Come  in,  without  there  I 

/  JEnter  Lenox. 

■Lm.  What 's  your  grace's  will  1 
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Macb.  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters? 

Lcn.  No,  my  lord. 

Macb.  Came  they  not  by  you  ? 

Zen.  No,  indeed,  my  lord 

Macb.  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride ; 
Ajjd  damn'd,  all  those  that  trust  them  ! — I  did 

hear 
Th-e  galloping  of  horse  :  WTio  was  't  came  by  ? 

Lcn.  'Tis  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you 
word, 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 

Macb.  Fled  to  England  ? 

Zen.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.  Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread  ex- 
ploits ; 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it ;  From  this  moment, 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.     And  even  now 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought 

and  done : 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise; 
Seize  upon  Fife  ;  give  to  the  edge  o'  the  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  his  line.     No  boasting  like  a  fool ; 
This  deed  I  'II  do,  before  this  purpose  cool : 
But  no  more  flights  ! — Where  are  these  gentle- 
men ? 
Come,  bring  me  where  they  are.  [Hxeunl. 

SCENE  n.— Fife.    A  Room  in  Macdufi^'s  Castle. 

Enter  Lady  Macduff,  her  Son,  and  Rosse. 

L.  Macd.  What  had  lie  done,  to  make  him  fly 
the  land  ? 

Rosse.  You  must  have  patience,  madam. 

Z.  Macd.  He  had  none  : 

His  flight  was  madness  !  When  our  actions  do  not, 
Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors. 

Rosse.  You  know  not. 

Whether  it  was  his  wisdom,  or  his  fear. 

Z.  Macd.  Wisdom  !  to  leave  his  wife,  to  leave 
his  babes, 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly  ?   He  loves  us  not; 
He  wants  the  natural  touch :  for  the  poor  wren, 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight. 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 
All  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love ; 
As  little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  against  all  reason. 

Rosse.  Mj  dearest  cos', 
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I  pray  you,  scliool  yourself:  but,  for  your  husband, 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
Tlie  fits  o'  the  season.     I  dare  not  speak  much 

further : 
But  cruel  are  the  times,  woen  we  are  traitors, 
And  do  not  know  ourselves  ;  when  we  hold  rumour 
From  what  we  fi-ar,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear  ; 
But- float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea, 
Each  way,  and  move. — I  take  my  leave  of  you  : 
Shall  not  be  long  but  I  '11  be  here  again  : 
Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward 
To  what  they  were  before. — My  pretty  cousin, 
Blessing  upon  you  ! 

L.  Macd.  Father'd  he  is,  and  yet  he 's  fatherless. 

HoiSe.  I  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer. 
It  would  be  my  disgrace,  and  your  discomfort : 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  [jExit  Rosse. 

L.  Macd.  Sirrah,  your  father 's  dead  ; 

And  what  will  you  do  now  ?    How  will  you  live  ? 

Son.  As  birds  do,  mother. 

L.  Macd.  What,  with  worms  and  flies  ? 

Sou.  With  what  I  get,  I  mean  ;  and  so  do  they. 

L.  Macd.  Poor  bird  :  thou 'dst  never  fear  the 
net,  nor  lime. 
The  pit-fall,  nor  the  gin. 

Son.  Why  should  I,  mother  ?    Poor  birds  they 
are  not  set  for. 
My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  your  saying. 

L.Macd.  Yes,  he  is  dead;  how  wilt  thou  do 
for  a  father  ? 

Son.  Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  husband  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  I  can  buy  me  twenty  at  any 
market. 

Son.  Then  you  'U  buy  'em  to  sell  again. 

L.  Macd.  Thou  speak'st  with  all  thy  wit ;  and 
yet,  i'  faith, 
W  ith  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Son.  Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother  ? 

L.  Macd.  Ay,  that  he  was. 

Son.  What  is  a  traitor  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  one  that  swears  and  lies. 

So7i.  And  be  all  traitors,  that  do  so  ? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one  that  does  so,  is  a  traitor, 
and  must  be  hanged. 

Sou.  And  must  they  all  be  hanged,  that  swear 
and  lie  .' 

L.  Macd.  Every  one. 

Son.  Who  must  hang  them  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  the  honest  men. 

Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools  :  for 
tliere  am  liars  and  swearers  enough  to  beat  the 
honest  men,  and  hang  up  them. 
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ly.  Macd.  Now  God  lielp  thee,  poor  monkey ! 
But  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father  ? 

Son.  If  he  were  dead,  you  'd  weep  fur  him  :  if 
you  would  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  tliat  I  should 
quickly  have  a  new  father. 

L.  Macd.  Poor  prattler !  how  thou  talk'st. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Bless  you,  fair  dame  I    I  am  not  to  you 

known. 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 
I  doubt,  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly : 
If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice. 
Be  not  found  here ;  hence,  with  your  little  ones. 
To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  lam  too  savage; 
To  do  worse  to  you,  were  fell  cruelt}'. 
Which  is  too  nigh  your  person.     Heaven  preserve 

you  ! 
I  dare  abide  no  longer.  \^Exit  Mess. 

L.  Macd.                   Whither  should  I  fly  ? 
I  have  done  no  harm.     But  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world  ;   where,  to  do  harm, 
Is  often  laudable :  to  do  good,  sometime. 
Accounted  dangerous  folly  :   Why  then,  alas  I 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence, 
To  say,  I  have  done  no  harm  ? What  are  these 

faces  ? 

Enter  Murderers. 

Mur.  Where  is  your  husband  ? 

L.  Macd.  I  hope,  in  no  place  so  unsanctified. 
Where  such  as  thou  may'st  find  him. 

Mur.  He  's  a  traitor 

Son.  Thou  li'st,  thou  shag-ear'd  villain. 

Mur.  What,  you  egg?    \^S tabbing  him. 

Young  fry  of  treachery  ] 

Son.  lie  has  killed  me,  motlier 

Hun  away,  I  pray  you.  [Dieji 

[Exit  L.  Macd.,  crying  murder,  and  pursued 
by  the  Murderers. 

SCENE  III.— England.     A  Room  in  the  King's 
Palace. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Macdckf. 

Mai.  Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and 
there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

Macd.  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fiist  the  mortal  sword  ;  and,  like  good  men, 
Bestride  our  down-fall'n   birthdom  :    Each  new 
morn, 
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New  widows  howl ;  new  orplians  cry ;  new  sorrows 
Strike  lieaven  on  tlie  faco,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yeli'd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

Afai.  What  I  believe,  I  '11  wail ; 

What  know,  believe;  and,  what  I  can  redress. 
As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will. 
Wliat  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so,  perchance. 
This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues. 
Was  once  thought  honest :  you  have  lov'd  hira 

well ; 
lie  hath  not  touch 'd  you  yet.     I  am  young ;  but 

something 
You  may  dest?rve  of  hira  through  me  ;  and  wisdom 
To  ofl'er  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb, 
To  appease  an  angry  god. 

Macd.  I  am  not  treacherous. 

Mai.  But  Macbeth  is. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil, 
In  an  imperial  charge.     But  'crave  your  pardon  ; 
That  which  you  are,  my  thought-s  cannot  trans- 
pose : 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell: 
Though  all  things  foul  would  we.ir  the  brows  of 

grace. 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so. 

Macd.  I  have  lost  my  hopes. 

Mai.  Perchance,  even  there,  where  I  did  find 
my  doubts. 
Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife,  and  child, 
(Those   precious   motives,  those  strong  knots   of 

love,) 
Without  leave-t.iking  ? — I  pray  you, 
Let  not  my  jealou.sies  be  your  dishonours, 
Hut  mine  own  safeties  : — You  may  be  rightly  just. 
Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Macd.  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country ! 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure, 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee  !  wear  thou 

thy  wrongs, 
Thy  title  is  afeer'd  ! — Fare  thee  well,  lord  : 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st 
For  the  whole  space  that 's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp, 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot. 

Mai.  Be  not  offended  : 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  vou. 
I  think,  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds ;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds :  I  think,  withal. 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right ; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  offer 
Of  goodly  thousands:  But,  for  all  this, 
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When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  head. 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before: 
More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever. 
By  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Macd.  What  should  he  be  ? 

Mai.  It  is  myself  I  mean  ;  in  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulars  of  life  so  grafted. 
That,  when  they  shall  be  open'd,  black  Macbetli 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow  ;  and  the  poor  state 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compar'd 
With  my  confineless  barms. 

Macd.  Not  in  tlie  legions 

Of  horrid  hell,  can  come  a  devil  more  danin'd 
In  evils,  to  top  Macbeth. 

Mai.  I  grant  him  bloody, 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful. 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name :   But  there's  no  bottom,  none, 
In  my  voluptuousness :  your  wives,  your  daugh 

ters. 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust ;  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'er-bear, 
That  did  oppose  my  will :  Better  Macbeth, 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  Boundless  intemperance 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny  ;  it  hath  been 
The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne, 
And  fall  of  many  kings.     But  fear  not  yet 
To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours  :  you  may 
Enjoy  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty, 
And  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so  hood- 
wink. 
We  have  willing  dames  enough  ;  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves. 
Finding  it  so  inclin'd. 

Mai.  With  this,  there  grows. 

In  my  most  ill-composed  affection,  such 
A  stancbless  avarice,  th.at,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands ; 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house  : 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more ;  that  I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good,  and  loyal, 
Destroying  them  for  wealth. 

Maed.  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper ;  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Than  summer-seeding  lust :  and  it  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  slain  kings  :  Yet  do  not  fear ; 
Scotland  bath  foysons  to  fill  up  your  will, 
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Of  your  mere  own  :  All  these  are  portable, 
With  other  graces  weigh'd. 

Mai.   But  I  have  none  :  The  king-becoming 
graces, 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness, 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them  ;  but  abound 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime, 
Acting  it  many  ways.     Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell, 
Uproar  tlie  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth. 

Macd.  O  Scotland  !  Scotland  ! 

Mai.  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak : 
I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

Macd.  Fit  to  govern ! 

No,  not  to  live. — O  nation  miserable. 
With  an  untitled  tyrant  bloody-scepter'd, 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again  ? 
Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurs'd. 
And  does  blaspheme  his  breed  ? — Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most  sainted  king  ;   the  queen,  that  bore 

thee, 
Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 
Died  evei-y  day  she  lived.     Fare  thee  well ! 
These  evils,  thou  repeat'st  upon  thyself. 
Have  banish'd  me  from  Scotland. — O,  my  breast. 
Thy  hope  ends  here  ! 

3fal.  Macduff,  this  noble  passion, 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples,  reconcil'd  my  thoughts 
To  th)'  good  truth  and  honour.    Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  vein  me 
Into  his  power  ;  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  over-credulous  haste :  But  God  above 
Deal  between  me  and  thee !  for  even  now 
I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction  ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself. 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman  ;  never  was  forsworn  ; 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own; 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith  ;  would  not  betr.ay 
The  devil  to  his  fellow  ;  and  delight 
No  less  in  truth,  than  life  :  my  first  false  speaking 
Was  this  upon  myself:   AVliat  I  am  truly, 
Is  thine,  and  my  poor  country's,  to  command  : 
Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  here-approach. 
Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men, 
All  ready  at  a  point,  was  setting  fortli : 


Now  we'll  together :  And  the  chance,  of  goodnce-s, 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel !    Why  arc   you 

silent? 
Macd.  Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at 

once, 
'T  is  hard  to  reconcile. 

Enter  a  Doctor. 

Mai.  Well ;  more  anon. — Comos  the  king  forth, 
I  pray  you  ? 

Doct.  Ay,  sir :  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched 
souls. 
That  stay  his  cure:  their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art;  but,  at  his  touch. 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand. 
They  presently  amend. 

Mai.  I  thank  you,  doctor. 

[Exit  Doct. 

Macd.  What's  the  disease  he  means  ? 

Mai.  'T  is  call'd  the  evil : 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king  ; 
Which  often,  since  ray  here-remain  in  England, 
I  have  seen  liim  do.     How  he  solicits  heaven, 
Himself  best  knows :  but  strangely-visited  people, 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers:  and  'tis  spoken, 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction.  With  this  strange  virtue, 
He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy  ; 
And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne, 
That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

Enter  RossE. 

Mncd.  See,  who  comes  here  ? 

Mai.  My  countryman ;  but  yet  I  know  liira  not 
Macd.  My  ever-gentle  cousin,  welcome  hither. 
Mai.  I  know  him  now :   Good  God,  betimes 
remove 
The  means  that  make  us  strangers ! 

Rosse.  Sir,  Amen. 

Macd.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? 
Rosse.  Alas,  poor  country ; 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself!    It  cannot 
Be   called   our  mother,  but   our  grave :    where 

nothing 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile; 
Where  siglis,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent 

the  air. 
Are   made,  not   mark'd ;   where  violent  sorrov? 
seems 
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A  modern  ecstasy- ;  tbo  dead  man's  knell 

[s  there  scarce  askVl,  for  who ;   and  good  men's 

lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 
Dying,  or  ere  thej'  sicken. 

Macd,  0,  relation, 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true ! 

^fal.  What  is  the  newest  grief? 

Rosse.  That  of  an   hour's   age  doth   hiss   the 
speaker ; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Macd.  How  does  my  wife  ? 

Rosse.  Why,  well. 

^facd.  And  all  my  children  ? 

Rosse.  Well  too. 

Macd.  The   tyrant  has   not  batter'd   at    their 
peace  ? 

Rosse.  No ;  tliey  were  well  at  peace,  when  I  did 
leave  them. 

Macd.  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  sueech  :  How 
goes  it? 

Rosse.  When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the 
tidings, 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out; 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witness'd  the  rather, 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot : 
Now  is  the  time  of  help ;  your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight, 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses. 

Mai.  Be  it  their  comfort. 

We  are  coming  thither :  gracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward,  and  ten  thousand  men; 
An  older,  and  a  better  soldier,  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out. 

Rosse.  'Would  I  could  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like !     But  I  have  words, 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air, 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them.'' 

Macd.  What  concern  they  ? 

The  general  cause  ?  or  is  it  a  fee-grief. 
Due  to  some  single  breast? 

Rosse.  No  mind,  that 's  honest. 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe;  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macd.  If  it  be  mine. 

Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it. 

Rosse.  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for 
ever. 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound. 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

^acd.  Humph  !  I  guess  at  it. 
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Rosse.  Your  castle  is  surpris'd ;  your  wife,  and 
babes, 
Savagely  slaughter'd  :  to  relate  the  manner. 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murder'd  deer, 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

MaL  Merciful  heaven  ! — 

What,  man  !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows 
Give  sorrow  words  :  the  grief,  that  does  not  spenk, 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Macd.  My  children  too  ? 

Rosse.  Wife,  children,  servants,  all 

That  could  be  found. 

Macd.  And  I  must  be  froin  thence. 

My  wife  kill'd  too  ? 

Rosse.  I  have  said. 

Mai.  Be  comforted. 

Let 's  make  us  med'cines  of  our  great  revenge, 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief 

Macd.  He  has  no  children. — All  my  pretty  ones? 
Did  you  say  all  ?— 0,  hell-kite  !— All  ? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  swoop? 

Mai.  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Macd.  I  shall  do  so; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 
That  were  most  precious  to  me. — Did  heaven  look 

on. 
And  would  not  take  their  part?     Sinful  Macduff, 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee !  naught  that  I  am. 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine. 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls  :  Heaven  rest  them 
now  ! 

Mai.  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword  :  let 
grief 
Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 

Macd.  0,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine 
eyes. 

And  braggart  with  my  tongue ! But,  gentle 

heaven. 
Cut  short  all  intermission  ;  front  to  front. 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him ;  if  he  'scape, 
Heaven  forgive  him  too ! 

Mai.  This  tune  goes  manly. 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king ;  our  power  is  ready  ; 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave :  Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.    Receive  what  cheer  yon 

may ; 
The  night  is  long,  that  never  finds  the  day. 

[UxeunL 
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&CKXB    I. 


ACT   y. 


SCENE  I. — Dunsinane.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  a  Doctor  of  Physic,  and  a  waiting  Gentle- 
woman. 

Boct.  1  have  two  nights  watched  with  you,  but 
can  perceive  no  truth  in  your  report.  When  was 
it  she  last  walked  ? 

Oent.  Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field,  I 
have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night- 
gown upon  her,  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth  paper, 
fold  it,  write  upon  it,  read  it,  afterwards  seal  it,  and 
again  return  to  bed ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a  most 
fast  sleep. 

Doct.  A  great  perturbation  in  nature !  to  re- 
ceive at  once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects 
of  watching. — In  this  slumbry  agitation,  besides 
her  walking,  and  other  actual  performances,  what 
at  any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

Oent.  That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after 
her. 

Doct.  You  may,  to  me ;  and  't  is  most  meet  you 
should. 

Oent.  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one ;  having  no 
witness  to  confirm  my  speech. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  with  a  Taper. 

Lo  you,  here  she  coraes  !  This  is  her  very  guise ; 
and,  upon  ray  life,  fast  asleep.  Observe  her;  stand 
close. 

Doct.  How  came  she  by  that  light  ? 

Gent.  Why,  it  stood  by  her :  she  has  light  by 
her  continually  ;  't  is  her  command. 

Doct.  You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

Oent.  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

Doct.  What  is  it  she  does  now  ?  Look,  how  she 
rubs  her  hands. 

Gent.  It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to 
seem  thus  washing  her  hands ;  I  have  known  her 
continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lady  M.  Yet  here  's  a  spot.  ' 

Doct.  Hark,  she  speaks :  I  will  set  down  what 
comes  from  her,  to  satisfy  ray  remembrance  the 
more  strongly. 

Lady  M.  Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  say ! — One ; 


Two  :   Why,  then  't  is  time  to  do  't : Hell  is 

murky  ! — Fie,  my  lord,  fie !  a  soldier,  and  afear'd  ? 
Wlrat  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can 
call  our  power  to  account? — Yet  who  would  have 
thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood 
in  him  ? 

Doct.  Do  you  mark  that? 

Lady  M.  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife :  Where 

is  she  now  ? What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be 

clean  ? — No  more  o'  that,  my  lord,  no  more  o' 
that;  you  mar  all  with  this  starting. 

Doct.  Go  to,  go  to;  you  have  known  what  you 
should  not. 

Gent.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am 
sure  of  that:  Heaven  knows  what  she  has  known. 

Lady  M.  Here  's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still : 
all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this 
little  hand.     Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! 

Doct.  What  a  sigh  is  there  !  The  heart  is  sorely 
charged. 

Oent.  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my 
bosom,  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

Doct.  Well,  well,  well,— 

Oent.  'Pray  God,  it  be,  sir. 

Doct.  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice  :  Yet 
I  have  known  those  which  have  walked  in  their 
sleep,  who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

Lady  M.  Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your  night- 
gown ;  look  not  so  pale : — I  tell  you  yet  again 
Banquo  's  buried ;  he  cannot  come  out  of  his  grave. 

Doct.  Even  so  ? 

Lady  M.  To  bed,  to  bed  ;  there  's  knocking  at 
the  gate.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me  your 
hand  :  What 's  done,  cannot  be  undone  :  To  bed, 
to  bed,  to  bed.  [Exit  Lady  Macb. 

Doct.  Will  she  go  now  to  bed  ? 

Oent.  Directly. 

Doct.  Foul  whisperings  are  abroad  :  Unnatural 
deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles:  Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divin-,  than  the  pliysician. — 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all !  Look  after  her ; 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  al   annoyance. 
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Ari'l  still  keep  eyes  upon  her: — So,  good  night: 
Mv  niinJ  she  h:is  mated,  and  amaz'd  my  sight: 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

Oent.  Good  night,  good  doctor. 

[Exeunt. 

SCEXE  II. — The  Country  near  Dunsinane. 

Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Mexteth,  Cath- 
NESS,  Angus,  Lenox,  and  Soldiers. 

Mcnt.  The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by 
Malcolm, 
His  uncle  Si  ward,  and  the  good  Macduff. 
Revenges  burn  in  them  :  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding,  and  the  grim  alarm, 
E.\cite  the  mortified  man." 

Ang.  Near  Birnam  wood 

Shall  we  well  meet  them  ;    that  way  are   they 
coming. 

Cath.  Who  knows,  if  Donalbain  be  with  his 
brother  ? 

Len.  For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not:  I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry ;  there  is  Siward's  son, 
And  many  unroiigh  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 

Mcnt.  W'hat  does  the  tyrant? 

Cath.  Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies : 
Some  say,  he  's  mad  ;  others,  that  lesser  hate  him. 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury :  but,  for  certain, 
Ho  cannot  buckle  his  distemper'd  course 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

Ang.  Now  does  he  feel 

His  secret  murders  sticking  on  his  hands; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach  ; 
Those  he  commands,  move  only  in  command, 
Nothing  in  love :  now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwaifish  thief. 

Ment.  Who  then  shall  blame 

His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil,  and  start. 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself,  for  being  there  ? 

Cath.  Well,  march  we  on, 

To  give  obedience  where  't  is  truly  ow'd  : 
Meet  we  the  medicine  of  the  sickly  weal ; 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge, 
Each  drop  of  us. 

Len.  Or  so  much  as  it  needs. 

To  dew  the   sovereign   flower,  and   drown    the 

weeds. 
Make  we  our  march  towards  Birnam. 

\Exeunt,  marching 
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SCENE  III.— Dunsinane.    A  Room  in  the  Castle 
Enter  M.\cbeth,  Doctor,  and  Attendants. 

Much.  Bring  me  no  more  reports ;  let  them  fly 
all; 
Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.     What  's  the  boy  Mal- 
colm ? 
W^as  he  not  born  of  woman  ?     The  spirits  that 

know 
All  mortal  consequents,  pronounc'd  me  thus : 
"  Fear  not,  Macbeth  ;    no  man,  that  's  born  of 
woman 

Shall  e'er  have  power  on  thee." Then  fly,  false 

thanes. 
And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures: 
The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear. 
Shall  never  sag  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fac'd  loon  I 

W^here  gott'st  thou  that  goo.se  look  ? 

Scrv.  There  is  ten  thousand 

Macb.  Geese,  villain? 

Serv.  Soldiers,  sir. 

Much.  Go,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear. 
Thou  lily-liver'd  boy.     W^hat  soldiers,  patch  ? 
Death  of  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  coun.sellors  to  fear.    W^hat  soldiers,  whey-face? 

Serv.  The  English  force,  so  please  you. 

Macb.  Take  thy  face  hence. — Seyton  ! — I  am 
sick  at  heart, 
When  I  behold — Seyton,  I  say  I — This  push 
Will  chair  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now. 
I  have  liv'd  long  enough  ;  my  way  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  bieath, 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dare 

.  not. 
Seyton ! 

Enter  Seyton. 

Seij.  What  is  your  gracious  pleasure  ? 

Macb.  ■  What  news  more  ? 

Sey.  All  is  confirm'd,  my  lord,  which  was  re- 
ported. 

Macb.  V  11  fight,  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  bo 
hack'd. 
Give  me  my  armour. 
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Sey.  'T  is  not  needed  yet. 

Mach.  I  '11  put  it  on. 
Send  out  more  horses,  skirr  the  country  round  ; 
Hang  those   that  talk   of  fear. — Give   me   mine 

armour. — 
ITow  does  your  patient,  doctor  ? 

I)oct.  Not  so  sick,  my  lord. 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies, 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Mach.  Cure  her  of  that : 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ; 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stuff 'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  grief, 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

Doct.  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

Mach.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  I  '11  none  of 
it. — 
Come,  put  mine  armour  on  ;  give  me  my  staS": — 
Seyton,  send  out. — Doctor,  the   thanes  fly  from 

me  : — 
Come,  sir,  despatch  : — If  thou  could'st,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease. 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
1  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo. 
That  should  applaud  again. — Pull 't  off,  I  say. — 
What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug, 
Would  scour  these  English  hence  ? — Hearest  thou 
of  them  ? 

Doct.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  your  royal  prepara- 
tion 
Makes  us  hear  something. 

Mach.  ,    Bring  it  after  me. — :— 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane. 
Till  Birnam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane.  \Eill. 

Doct.  Were  I  from  Dunsinane  away  and  clear. 
Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here.     [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. —  Country  n<?ar  Dunsinane:  A  Wood 
in  view. 

Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Malcolm,  old 
SiwARD  uTid  his  Son,  Macddff,  Menteth, 
CxTHNEbs,  Angus,  Lenox,  Rosse,  and  Soldiers, 
marchinff. 

Mai.  Cousins,  I  hope,  the  days  are  near  at  band, 
That  chambers  will  be  safe. 
Ment.  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Siw.  What  wood  is  this  before  us  ? 
Ment.  The  wood  of  Birnam. 


Mai.  Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough, 
And  bear't  before  him  ;  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  discovery 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

Sold.  It  shall  be  done. 

Siiv.    We  learn   no  other,  but  the  coufidetl 
tyrant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  setting  down  before  't. 

Mai,  'T  is  his  main  hope : 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  gotten, 
Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt; 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things, 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Macd.  Let  our  just  censures 

Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on 
Industrious  soldiership. 

Siw.  The  time  approaches. 

That  will  with  due  decision  make  us  know 
What  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe. 
Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate : 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate : 
Towards  which,  advance  the  war. 

[E.ceunt,  marching. 

SCENE  V. — Dunsinane.     Within  the  Castle. 

Enter,  with  Drums  and  Colours,  Macbeth,  Sev- 
TON,  and  Soldiers. 

Mach.  Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward 
■walls ; 
The    cry   is   still,   "  They   come :"    Our  castle's 

strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege'to  scorn  :  here  let  them  lie, 
Till  famine,  and  the  ague,  eat  them  up  : 
Were  they  not  forc'd  with  those  that  should  be 

ours, 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard. 
And  beat  them  backward  home.     What  is  thai 
noise }  \_A  cry  within,  of  Women. 

Sey.  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 
Mach.  I  have  .ilmost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears: 
The  time  has  been,  ray  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in  't:  I  have  snjip'd  full  with  horrors; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slauglit'rous  thoughts. 
Cannot  once  start  me. — Wherefore  was  that  cry } 
Sey.  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 
Mach.  She  should  have  died  hereafter, 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word.-- 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
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Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  Jay 
To  tlie  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  dealli.     Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  a  poor  player, 
Tliat  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Thou  com'st  to  use  thy  tongue  ;  thy  story  quickly. 

Mess.  Gracious  my  lord, 
I  shall  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw, 
But  know  not  how  to  do  it. 

Macb.  Well,  say,  sir. 

Mess.  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought, 
Tlie  wood  began  to  move. 

Much.  Liar,  and  slave  ! 

[Slrikiiiff  kim. 

Mess.  Let  me  endure  your  wrath,  if 't  be  not  so  : 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming; 
I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

Macb.  If  thou  speak'st  false, 

L^pon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 
Till  famine  cling  thee  :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. — 
I  pull  in  resolution;  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend, 
That  lies  like  truth  :  "Fear  not,  till  Birnam  wood 
Do  come  to  L)uiisinane ;" — and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsin-ane: — Arm,  arm,  and  out ! — 
If  this,  which  he  avouches,  does  appear. 
There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tarrying  here. 
I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun, 
And  ^vi^h  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  un- 
done.— 
Ring  the  alarum  bell : — Blow,  wind !  come,  wrack  ! 
At  least  we  '11  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

[£!j:cuni. 

SCENE  VI.— The  Same.     A  Plain  be/ore  the 
Castle. 

Enter,  with  Drums  and  Colours,  Malcolm,  old 
SnvARD,  Macdlfi-,  d-c.,  and  their  Army,  with 
Boughs. 

Mai.    Now  near  enough  ;   your  leavy  screens 

throw  down. 
And  show  like  those  you  are  :— You,  worthy  uncle, 
Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  right-noble  son, 
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Lead  our  first  battle :  worthy  MacduflT,  and  we, 
Shall  take  upon  us  what  else  remains  to  do. 
According  to  our  order. 

Siw.  Fare  you  well. — 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night, 
Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight. 

Macd.  Make  all  our  trumpets  speak ;  give  them 
all  breath, 
Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 
\_E.teunt.    Alarums  contiriued. 

SCENE  YIL— The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the 
Plain. 

Enter  Macbeth. 
Macb.  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake;  I  cannot 

fly, 

But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course. — What 's 

he. 
That  was  not  born  of  woman  ?   Such  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

Enter  young  Siward. 

Yo.  Siw.  What  is  thy  name  ? 
Macb.  Thou  'It  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 

Yo.  Siw.    No  ;   though   thou   call'st  thyself  a 
liotter  name 
Than  any  is  in  hell. 

Macb.  My  name  's  Macbeth. 

Yo.  Siw.  The'devil  himself  could  not  pronounce 
a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 

Macb.  No,  nor  more  fearful. 

Yo.  Siiv.  Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyrant ;  with  my 
sword. 
I  '11  prove  the  lie  thou  speak'st. 

[They  Jight,  and  young  Siw.  is  slain. 
Macb.  Thou  wast  born  of  woman. — 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn. 
Brandish 'd  by  man  that 's  of  a  woman  born. 

[Exit. 
Alarums.     Enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  That  way  the  noise  is : — Tyrant,  show 
thy  fjice : 
If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine, 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 
I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kerns,  whose  arms 
Are  hir'd  to  bear  their  staves  ;  either  thou,  Mac- 
beth, 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheath  again  undeeded.     There  thou  should'nt 
be; 
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SCENE    VII. 


By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited  :  Let  me  find  him,  fortune ! 
And  more  I  beg  not.  \I!xit.     Alarum. 

Enter  M.\lcolm  and  old  Siward. 

Siw.  This  way,  my  lord  ; — the  castle  's  gently 
render'd : 
The  tyrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight ; 
The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war ; 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours. 
And  little  is  to  do. 

Mai.  We  have  met  with  foes 

That  strike  beside  us. 

Siw.  Enter,  sir,  the  castle. 

\_Exeunt.     Alarum. 

Re-enter  Macbeth. 

Maxh.  Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and 

die 
On    mine  own  sword  ?    whiles  I  see  lives,  the 

gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn. 

Macb.  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee  : 
But  get  thee  back,  my  soul  is  too  much  charg'd 
With  blood  of  thine  already. 

Macd.  I  have  no  words, 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword  ;  thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out!  \They  fiyht. 

Macb.  Thou  Insest  labour: 

As  easy  rnay'st  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed  : 
Lot  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests ; 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  born. 

Macd.  Despair  thy  charm  ; 

And  let  the  angel,  whom  thou  still  hast  serv'd, 
Tell  thee,  Macduflf  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 

Macb.  Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me 
so. 
For  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man  ! 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. — I'll  not  fight  with 
thee. 

Macd.  Then  yield  thee,  coward, 
And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time. 
We  '11  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
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Painted  upon  a  pole;  and  underwrit, 
"  Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant." 

Macb.  I  '11  not  yield, 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet. 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  oppos'd,  being  of  no  woman  born. 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last :  Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield  ;  lay  on,  Macdufi"; 
And    damn'd   be   him    that   first   cries,  "  Uold, 
enough."  [Exeunt,  fighting. 

Retreat.  Flourish.  Re-enter,  with  Drum  and 
Colours,  Malcolm,  old  Siwakd,  Eosse,  Lexox, 
Angus,  Cathness,  Mentetii,  and  Soldiers. 

Mai    I  would,  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe 
arrived. 

Siw.  Some  must  go  ofi";  and  yet,  by  these  I 
see, 
So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought 

Mai.  Macduff  is  missing,  and  your  noble  son. 

Rosse.  Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's 
debt : 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man ; 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirra'd 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought. 
But  like  a  man  he  died. 

Siw.  Then  he  is  dead? 

Rosse.  Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field  :  your  cause 
of  sorrow 
Must  not  be  measur'd  by  his  worth,  for  iLea 
It  hath  no  end. 

Siw.  Had  he  his  turts  before? 

Rosse.  Ay,  on  the  front. 

Siw.  Why  then,  God's  soldier  be  he  I 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoll'd. 

Mai.  He 's  worth  more  sorrow 

And  that  I  '11  spend  for  him. 

Siw.  He  s  worth  no  more, 

They  say,  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score; 
So,  God  be  with  him ! — Here  comes  newer  com- 
fort. 

Re-enter  Macduff,  with  Macbetu's  Bead  on  a 
Pole. 

Macd.   Hail,  king !  for  so  thou  art :  Behold, 
where  stands 
The  usurper's  cursed  head  :  the  time  is  free : 
I  see  thee  compass'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl. 
That  speak  mv  salutation  in  their  minds ; 
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Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  with  mine, — ■ 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland  ! 

All.  King  of  Scotland,  hail ! 

[Flourish. 
Mai.  We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time, 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves, 
And  make  us  even  with  you.     My  thanes  and 

kinsmen. 
Henceforth  be  earls,  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
In  such  an  honour  nam VI.     What's  more  to  do, 
Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time, — 
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As  calling  home  our  exil'd  friends  abroad, 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny ; 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  ministers 
Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  his  fiend-like  queen ; 
Who,  as  'tis  thought,  by  self  and  violent  hands 
Took  off  her  life: — This,  and  what  needful  else 
That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace, 
We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place : 
So  thanks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one, 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crown'd  at  Scone. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt 


NOTES  TO  MACBETH. 


'  Of  JL'ern^^  and  Oallouglaeses  it  mpplied. 
Kernee  and  GaJhwglasset  were  light  and  hea\'y  armed 
foot-soldiers.     From  the  following  passage  in  The  Mirror 
fur  Magistra  tea,  they  appear  to  have  been  of  a  rude  and 
navage  nature: — 

■  The  Gallowglas,  the  Kerne, 


Yield  or  not  yield,  whom  so  they  take,  they  slay. 
<y  and  with,  are  indiscriminately  used  by  our  old  writers. 

'  Gmfronted  him  with  telf-compariaum. 
That  is,  confronted  Norway,  and  not  Cawdor,  as  it  at 
first  appears.  The  Thane  of  Cawdor  was  not  with  the 
army,  but  at  court,  where  he  was  arrested  and  condemned; 
his  offence  consisted  in  giving  secret  assistance  to  the 
rebels.  When  Macbeth  has  the  title  of  Cawdor  bestowed 
upon  him,  he  is  not  aware  of  that  thane^s  treason  and  ap- 
prehension. 

'  Saint  Colmt^a  Inch. 
ColmeU-inch,  now  called  Inchcolm,  is  a  small  island  ly- 
ing in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  the  ruins  of  a  monastery 
npon  it,  which  was  founded  by  Alexander  I.,  in  1123,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Colomb.  Inch,  or  Inshe,  in  the  Irish  and 
Erse  languages,  signifies  an  island. 

*  Aroint  thee,  witch .' 
Aroint  is  a  word  of  Saxon  origin,  signifying  away  1  run  ! 
There  is  an  old  drawing  in  Heme's  CoUectione,  in  which 
our  Saviour  is  represented  visiting  Hell,  and  out  of  his 
raouth  issues  a  label,  on  which  is  written,  Out,  out,  arongt. 
These  words  are  addressed  to  Satan,  and  the  last  is  evi- 
dently identical  with  that  used  in  this  passage.  One  of  the 
folio  editions  reads,  Anoint  thee;  but  aroint  is,  doubtless, 
the  correct  word. 

«  The  rump-fed  ronyon. 
Sump-fed,  means  fed  on  offal ;  ronyon,  is  a  mangy  or 
Bcrofulous  woman. 

•  Sy  Sinel'e  death. 
Sine!,  Thane  of  Glamis,  was  the  father  of  Macbeth. 

'  From  hence  to  Inverneis. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Journey  to  the  Western  Iilands  of 
Scotland,  states,  that  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Macbeth,  at 
Inverness,  are  yet  standing. 

•  True,  worthy  Banquo  ;  he  is  full  so  valiant. 
He  is  quite,  or  to  the  full,  as  valiant  as  you  describe  him. 
While  Macbeth  was  uttering  the  preceding  lines,  Duncan 


and  Banqao  have  oeen  conversing  ipart  on  Macbeth's 
conduct,  and  to  some  praise  supposed  to  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  Banquo,  the  reply  of  Duncan  refers. 

'  Stop  vp  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse. 
Semorse  was  anciently  often  used  as  identical  with  pity. 

"  Coigns  of  vantage,  i.  e.,  convenient  comer. 

"  We  ^djump  the  life  to  come, 
AVe  would  run  the  risk  of  eternal  paniehment,  if  certain 
of  success  and  impunity  here. 

"  Math  borne  hisfacuUies  so  meet. 
Faculties  is  nsed  for  office,  exercise  of  power. 

"  That  tears  shall  dro>on  the  wind. 

Allnding  to  the  cessation  of  wind  during  a  heavy  rain. 
Again,  in  Shakespeare's  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis: — 

Even  as  the  wind  is  hush'd  before  it  raiueth. 

»  Lite  the  poor  eat  i  the  adage. 

The  adage,  or  old  saying,  alluded  to,  is : — the  cat  lovca 
fish,  but  dares  not  wet  her  feet. 

»  A  limhech  only. 
Tlie  limiech  is  the  vessel  through  which  distilled  liqnon 
pass  in  the  form  of*team  into  the  recipient. 

"  Tet  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  hitn. 
To  cast  him  up,  or  ease  my  stomach  of  him.    An  equiv- 
ocation is  intended  between  cast  or  throw,  as  a  term  in 
wrestling,  and  to  cast  up  or  throw  off  the  stomach. 

"  Limited  service,  i.  e.,  appointed  service. 

'»  Comes-kill. 

This  is  one  of  the  western  isles  otherwise  known  se 
lona;  it  was  the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Scot- 
land. 

»  For  Banquo's  issue  hate  IfiCd  my  mind. 

Filed  is  an  abbreviation  of  defiled.  So,  in  The  Serenga's 
Tragedy,  1608:— 

He  called  his  father  viltun,  and  me  gtrampet, 
A  name  I  do  abor  to  file  my  lips  with. 

»  Shovghs. 
These  are  probably  what  are  now  called  shocks,  deml- 
wolves,  dogs  bred  between  wolves  and  dogs. 
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>■  The  valued  file. 
File  and  linl  arc  sj-iionjmous ;  in  the  last  act  of  lliis  play 
wo  have ; — 

1  have  a  file, 

01' all  thogeutr)'- 

»  Acquaint  you  with  th«  perfect  ejn/  o'  tlte  titne. 
In  tliib  line  it'ith  is  used  as  by,  acquaint  you  by  tlic  (or  a) 
fiflrfoct  spy  o'  tlie  time ;  and  we  find  a  third  murderer  joins 
them   and  directs   them  where  to  await  the  coming  of 
Bauquo. 

M Always  thought. 

Thai  1  require  a  ckarntM. 
Tliat  is,  always  renicniber  tliat  tlirougliout  the  whole 
business  you  must  in  no  way  implicate  mo.     You  must  so 
contrive  it,  tliat  no  suspicion  will  fall  upon  me. 

'« If  tremlUng  I  inhibit. 
To  inhibit  is  to  forbid  ;  thus,  in  Othello,  a  practiser  of 
arts  in?iii/ited. 

">  And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron. 

Shakespeare  has  here  bestowed  the  name  of  Acheron  on 
any  pit  or  cavern  throug'h  whicli  there  was  superstitiously 
believed  to  be  a  coinnmnication  with  the  infernal  world. 
The  true  Acheron  was  a  river  in  Greece,  but  Virgil  gives 
this  name  to  bis  lake  in  the  valley  of  Amsauctus,  in  Italy. 

»•  Ilarper  criet. 
This  appears  to  bs  so  nc   mp  or  familiar  spirit,  of  whicli 
wo  have  no  iirfiruiatior  . 
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"  Chaudron,  i.  o.,  entrails. 

''An  apparition,  of  an  armed  ITead  rites. 

The  armed  head  represents,  symbolically,  Ma'beth's 
heiid  cut  off,  and  brought  to  Malcolm  by  Macdutf.  The 
bloody  child  is  Macduff  untimely  ripped  from  his  mother's 
womb.  The  child  with  a  crown  on  hia  head  and  a  bough 
in  his  hand,  is  the  royal  Malcolm,  who  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  liew  them  down  a  bough,  and  bear  it  before  them  to 
Dunsinano. 

"  That  two-fold  bulls  and  treble  sceptres  carry. 
An  allusion  to  the  union  of  the  two  islands,  and  tlie  throo 
kingdoms  under  the  rule  of  James  the  First. 

»"  For  the  blood  boltered. 

That  is  grimed  or  besmeared  with  blood.  In  Warwick- 
shire, when  a  man's  head  was  broken,  and  the  hair  matted 
together  with  blood,  it  was  said  to  be  boltered.  Such  a 
term  was  peculiiirly  applicable  to  Eanquo,  who  had  twenty 
trenched  gashes  on  his  head. 

"  Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. 

To  latch  any  thing,  is  to  seize  or  lay  hold  of  it ;  in  the 
north  country,  it  signifies  the  same  as  to  catch. 

"  Excite  the  mortified  man. 

That  is,  they  would  e.xcite  a  hermit,  one  whose  feelings 
were  subdued  and  mortified  within  liim,  and  who  could 
not  theroforo  easily  bo  roused  to  aggressive  aitJCTU>. 


IGiiiiilrt,  prinre  af  Driinuirli 


fPIIE  gerni  from  whicli  sprang  this  ■womlerful  tragedy,  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  com 
mentators,  critics,  and  metaphysicians,  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  any  other  work  of  its  great 
author,  may  be  found  in  Saxo  Grammaticus,  the  Danish  historian.  Thence  it  was  adopted  by 
Belleforest,  and  appeared  in  his  collection  of  novels  in  seven  volumes,  entitled  Hisloires  Tragiquc, 
and  this  being  t'raiislated  into  English,  in  1608,  with  the  title  oi  The  Hyslorie  of  Haviblet,  furnished 
Shakespeare  with  the  subject  of  this  reflective  yet  highh'  popular  drama. 

Those,  however,  who  h*\'e  the  curiosity  to  turn  to  the  story  will  find  merely  a  plain  narrative, 
which  has  no  resemblance  in  language,  and  which  differs  very  materially  in  action  from  the  Hamlet 
of  Shakespeare.  In  it  the  prince  feigns  to  be  an  idiot,  to  save  himself  from  incurring  the  anger  or 
suspicion  of  Fengon  the  usurper,  who  suspects  that  he  has  some  intention  of  revenging  the  murder 
of  his  father  (which  is  effected  by  open  violence,  and  not  by  subtlety),  and  who  therefore  employs 
several  stratagems  to  discover  whether  he  is  really  the  harmless  fool  he  appears  to  be.  lie  first 
sets  a  beautiful  girl  to  seduce  the  prince,  and  in  moments  of  abandonment  to  witi  his  confidence, 
and  learn  if  he  has  any  secret  designs  to  revenge  his  father,  and  to  recover  his  kingdom.  He  then 
places  a  courtier  behind  the  arras  of  the  queen's  chamber,  to  report  the  conversation  of  the  mother 
and  her  son ;  but  Hamlet  discovering  him,  kills  and  cuts  him  in  pieces,  and  gives  them  to  the  hogs. 
This  nameless  parasite,  who  has  not  a  word  to  utter,  is  all  the  hint  that  our  poet  received  for  his 
excellent  character  of  Polonius.  The  prince  finally  destroys  the  whole  court  by  nailing  down  the 
tapestry  of  the  banqueting  hall  over  them  when  they  lay  on  the  ground  in  a  drunken  sleep  after 
a  bacchanalian  revel,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  palace  at  each  corner;  so  th.at  they  all  perish  in 
the  flames :  while  the  king,  who  had  retired,  he  seeks  in  his  own  chamber,  and  slays  by  cutting  cflT 
his  head.  Hamlet  then  governs  in  his  stead,  marries  two  wives,  and  is  at  last  betrayed  by  one  of 
them  into  the  hands  of  a  rebellious  chief,  who  is  beloved  by  his  queen,  and  by  him  put  to  death. 
Thus  his  own  fate  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  his  father's.  We  have  thus  briefly  mentioned  thft 
chief  incidents  of  this  story,  to  show  that  although  it  undoubtedly  suggested  to  Shakespeare  the 
idea  of  his  tragedy,  he  was  still  not  greatly  indebted  to  it. 

According  to  the  chronology  of  Mr.  Malone,  Shakespeare  produced  this  tragedy  in  159G  ;  it 
was  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  on  the  26th  of  July,  1602.  On  the  title- 
page  of  the  earliest  copy  now  extant,  dated  1604,  it  is  stated  to  be  "  newly  imprinted,  and  enlarged 

to  almost  as  much  asain  as  it  was." 
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PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Claudius,  King  of  Denmark. 

Jppoart,  Act  I.  »o.  2.    Act  II.  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  so.  2 ; 

so.  3.    Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  8;  sc.  5;  sc.  7. 

Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

IIamiet,  son  to  the  former  end  nepkezo  to  the 

present  King. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4 ;  so.  fl.    Act  II.  sc.  2.    Act  III. 

BO.  1 ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  8  ;  sc.  4.    Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  so.  3 ;  sc.  4. 

Act  V.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

PoLoxius,  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Appeart,  Act  I.  so.  2 ;  so.  8.    Act  II.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2.    Act  III. 
sc.  1  ;  sc.  2 ;  so.  3 ;  sc.  4. 

Honxiio,  friend  to  llamlet. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  so.  2  ;  so.  4 ;  so.  5.    Act  III.  so.  2. 
Act  IV.  so.  5 ;  sc.  6.    Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  so.  2. 

Laertes,  son  to  Polonius. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3.    Act  IV.  so.  5  ;  so.  7.     Act  V. 
sc.  1  ;  sc.  2. 

VoLTiMAXD,  )  Ambassadors  returned  from  Nor- 
CoRNELlus,   j       ivay. 

Appear,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  II.  so.  2. 
ROSEXCRAKTZ,    )     c   I       J^  7?  ^  tt        i 

Gu  LDENSTERN,  \  ^^^"olfellows  o/ Hamlet. 

Appear,  \ct  II  sc.  2.    Act  III.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3.   Act  IV. 
sc.  1 ;  80.  2  ;  so.  8 ;  sc.  4. 

OsRic,  a  foppish  courtier. 
Appears,  Act  V.  so.  2. 

A  Gentleman. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  5. 
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A  Priest. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 


Plattojo 

Appear,  Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  7.. 


Marcellus, 
Bernardo 


^'    [    Offio 


Appear,  Act  I.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4,  the  former  only  appear- 
ing in  this  scene, 

Francisco,  a  soldier. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  1 . 

RErNALDO,  a  dependant  on  Polonius. 
Appiers,  Act  II.  sc.  1. 

Fortinbras,  Prince  of  Norioay. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  so.  4.    Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Ambassador,  from  England. 

Appears,  Act  V.  so.  2. 

Ghost  q/"  Hamlet's /a?Afr. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  4 ;  sc.  5.    Act  IIL  sc.  4. 

Gertrude,  Queen  of  Denmark  and  mother  of 

Hamlet. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  II.  so.  2.    Act  III.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2; 
sc.  4.    Act  IV.  80.  1 ;  so.  5 :  sc.  7.    Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  so.  2. 

Ophelia,  daughter-of  Polonius. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  8.     At  II.  sc.  1.     Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2, 
Act  IV.   sc.  5. 

LcrdSy  Ladies^  Officers,  Sailors,  Messengers,  and 
other  Attendants. 

SCENE,— Elsinore. 


Inmlei  ^^rinre  of  Dentnnrli 


ACT   I. 


SCENE   L— Elsinore.— .4   Platform  hefvre   the 
Coitle, 

Fraxcisco  on  his  Post.    Enter  to  him  Bernardo. 

Ber.  Who  's  there  ? 

Fran.         Nay,  answer  me  :  stand,  and  unfold 
rourself. 

Ber.  Long  live  the  king ! 

Fran.  Bernardo  ? 

Ber.  He. 

Fran.  You  come  most  carefully  upon  your 
hour. 

Ber.  'T  is  now  struck  twelve  ;  get  thee  to  bed, 
Francisco. 

Fran.  For  this  relief  much  thanks :  't  is  bitter 
cold, 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart. 

Ber.  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ? 

Fran.  Not  a  mouse  stirring. 

Ber.  "Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  watch,'  bid  them  make  haste. 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Fran.  I  think,  I  hear  them. — Stand,  ho!  Who 
is  there  ? 

ITor.  Friends  to  this  ground. 

Mar.  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Fran.  Give  you  good  night. 

Mar.  O,  farewell,  honest  soldier : 

Wlio  hath  reliev'd  you  ? 

Fran.  Bernardo  hath  my  place. 

Give  you  good  night.  [Exit  Fran. 

Mar.  Holla!  Bernardo! 

Ber.  Say 

V^Tiat,  is  Horatio  there  ? 


Sor.  A  piece  of  him. 

Ber.  Welcome,  Horatio  ;  welcome,  good  Mar- 
cellus. 

Eor.  What,  has  this  thing  appear'd  again  to- 
night I 

Ber.  I  have  seen  nothing. 

Mar,  Horatio  says,  't  is  but  our  fantasy ; 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him. 
Touching  this  dreaded  sight,  twice  seen  of  us; 
Therefore  I  have  entreated  him  along. 
With  us  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night; 
Tliat,  if  again  this  apparition  come. 
He  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  speak  to  it. 

Ear.  Tush  !  tush  I  't  will  not  appear. 

Ber.  Sit  down  awhile ; 

And  let  us  once  again  assail  your  cars, 
That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story. 
What  we  two  nights  have  seen. 

Eor.  Well,  sit  we  down, 

And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this. 

Ber.  Last  night  of  all, 
When  yon  same  star,  that '»  westward  from  the 

pole. 
Had  made  his   course  to  illume   that  part   of 

heaven 
Where  now  it  burns,  Marcellus,  and  myself 
The  bell  then  beating  one, — 

Mar.  Peace,  break  thee  off;  look,  where  it 
comes  again ! 

Enter  Ghost. 

Ber.  In  the  same  figure,  like  the  k'ng  th.it'8 

dead. 
Mar.  Thou  art  a  scholar,  speak  to  it,  Horatio. 
Ber.  Looks   it  not    like   the   king?   mark   it, 

Horatio. 
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Jlor.  Most  like  : — it  liarrows  me  with  fear,  and 

WOIIlkT. 

Bcr.  It  would  be  ^oke  to. 

Mar.  Speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

Hor.  ^Ybat  art  thou,  tbat  usurp'st  this  time  of 
iiigbt, 
Tofjelher  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march  ?  by  heaven  I  charge  thee, 
speak. 

Mar.  It  is  offended. 

Ber.  Sec  !  it  stalks  away. 

Hor.  Stay  ;  speak  :  speak  I  charge  thee,  speak. 

\Exit  Gjiost. 

Mar.  'T  is  gone,  and  will  not  answer. 

Ber.  How  now,  Iloratio  ?   you  tremble,  and 
look  pale : 
Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  ? 
What  think  you  of  it? 

Hor.  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe, 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  king  ? 

Hor.  As  thou  art  to  thyself: 
Such  was  the  very  armour  lie  had  on, 
When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated ; 
So  frown'd  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle. 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  ice." 
'T  is  strange. 

Mar.  Thus,  twice  before,  and  just  at  this  dead 
hour. 
With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 

Hor.  In  what  particular  thought  to  work,  I 
know  not; 
But,  in  the  gross  and  scope  of  mine  opinion, 
Tills  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 

Mar.  Good  now,  sit  down,  and  tell  me,  he  that 
knows. 
Why  this  same  sti  ict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land? 
And  why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon, 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war ; 
Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week : 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day; 
Who  is 't,  that  can  inform  rpe  ? 

Hor.  Tliat  can  I ; 

At  least,  the  whisper  goes  so.     Our  last  king. 
Whose  image  even  but  now  appear'd  to  us. 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  oi  Norway, 
Thereto  prick'd  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride, 
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Dar'd  to  the  combat;  in  which  our  valiant  Hamlet 
(For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world  esteem'd 

him,) 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras ;  who,  by  a  seal'd  com- 

p4ct, 
Well  ratified  by  law,  and  heraldry,' 
Did  forfeit,  with  his  life,  all  those  his  lands. 
Which  he  stood  seiz'd  of,  to  the  conqueror; 
Against  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  king ;  which  had  return'd 
To  tlie  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 
Had  he  been  vanquisher;  as,  by  the  same  co-mart. 
And  carriage  of  the  article  dcsign'd,^ 
His  fell  to  Hamlet :  Now,  sir,  young  Fortinbras, 
Of  uniniproved  mettle  hot  and  full, 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 
Shark'd  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes. 
For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise 
That  hath  a  stomach  in  't :  which  is  no  other 
(As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  state,) 
But  to  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand. 
And  terms  compulsatory,  those  'foresaid  lands 
So  by  his  father  lost :  And  this,  I  take  it, 
Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations ; 
The  source  of  this  our  watch  ;  and  tlie  chief  head 
Of  this  post-haste  and  romagc'  in  the  land. 

Ber.  I  think,  it  be  no  other,  but  even  so  I 
Well  may  it  sort,  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch ;  so  like  the  king 
That  was,  and  is,  the  question  of  these  wars. 

Hor.  A  mote  it  is,  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  E^me, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  desd 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Homan  streets. 
*  *  *  *  » 

As,  stars  witli  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood, 
Disasters  in  the  sun  ;  and  the  moist  star,' 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands. 
Was  sick  almost  to  dooms-day  '.\ith  eclipse. 
And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events, 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates, 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on, — 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 
Unto  our  climaturcs  and  countrymen. — 

Re-enter  Ghost. 

But,  soft ;  behold  !  lo,  where  it  comes  again ! 
I  '11  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me. — Stay,  illusion ! 
If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice, 
Speak  to  me : 
If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  doue. 
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TLat  may  to  tliee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me, 
Speak  to  me : 

If  thou  art  privy  to  tliy  country's  fate, 
Which,  liappily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 
0,  speak ! 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  eartli. 
For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

l^Cock  crows. 
Speak  of  it : — stay,  and  speak. — Stop  it,  Mar- 
cellus. 

Afar.  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partizan ! 

Hor.  Do,  if  it  wUl  not  stand. 

£i'r.  'T  is  here ! 

Ror.  'T  is  here ! 

Afar.  'T  is  gone.  [IJxii  Ghost. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical. 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  ^nolence  ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable. 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockerj-. 

£er.  It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock 
crew.      • 

Hor.  And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.     I  have  heard. 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 
'  r)oth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day ;  and,  at  his  warning, 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine  :  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Mar.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
'^Hiercin  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long : 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  can  walk  abroad; 
The  nights  are  wholesome  ;  then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

ITor.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
But,  loolc,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill : 
Break  we  our  watch  up ;  and,  by  my  advice. 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  lo-night 
Unto  young  Ham.ut :  for,  upon  my  life. 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him  : 
Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it. 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Mar   Let 's  do  't,  I  pray ;  and  I  this  morning 
know 
Where  wc  shall  find  him  most  convenient. 

[JSxeunt. 
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SCENE  II. — The  Same.     A  Room  of  Slate  in 
the  same. 

Enter  the  King,  Qceex,  Hamlet,  PoLOJ.-n-s., 
Laertes,  Voltimaxd,  Corxelics,  Lords,  orul 
Attendants. 

Jiinr;.  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's 

death 
The  memory  be  green  ;  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grio^  and  our  whole  king 

dom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe ; 
Yet  so  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature, 
That  we  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him, 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves. 
Therefore  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen. 
The  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state, 
Have  we,  as  't  were,  with  a  defeated  joy,-:— 
With  one  auspicious  and  one  dropping  eye ; 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage. 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole, — 
Taken  to  wife  :  nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 
Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affair  along : — For  all,  our  thanks. 
No^v  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fort'o- 

bras, — 
Holding  a  weak  supnosal  of  our  worth  ; 
Or  thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death, 
Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, 
Colleagued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage, 
He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message, 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 
Lost  by  his  fother,  with  all  bands  of  law. 
To  our  most  valiant  brother. — So  much  for  him. 
Now  for  ourself,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting. 
Thus  much  the  business  is :  W^e  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, — 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose, — to  suppress 
His  further  gait  herein;  in  that  the  levies, 
The  lists,  and  ftill  proportions,  arc  all  made 
Out  of  his  subject : — and  we  here  despatch 
You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 
For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway ; 
Givin<r  to  you  no  further  personal  power 
To  business  with  the  king,  more  than  the  scopo 
Of  these  dilated  articles  allow. 
Farewell ;  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  duty. 
Cor.  Vol.  In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we  show 

our  duty. 
Kiny.  We  doubt  it  nothing ;  heartily  farewell. 
[Exeunt  Vol..  and  Cor. 
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And  now,  Laertes,  what 's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  told  us  of  some  suit:  What  is't,  Laertes? 
You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 
And  lose  your  voice :  Wliat  would'st  thou  beg, 

Laertes, 
Tliat  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart, 
Tlic  liand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth, 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father. 
What  woulil'st  thou  liavc,  Laertes? 

Laer.  My  dread  lord, 

Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France; 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Den- 
mark, 
To  show  my  duty  in  your  coronation ; 
Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done, 
My    thoughts    and    wishes   bend    again    toward 

France, 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 
King.  Have  you  your  father's  leave  ?    What 

says  Polonius? 
Pol.   lie  hafh,  my  lord,  wrung  from  me  my 
slow  leave, 
13y  laboursome  petition  ;  and,  at  last. 
Upon  his  will  I  seal'd  my  hard  consent : 
I  do  beseech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 
Kin'j.  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes;  time  be 
thine. 
And  thy  best  graces :  spend  it  at  thy  w-ill. — 

But  now,  my  cousin  Ilamlct,  and  my  son, 

Ham.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than 

kind.  [Aside. 

Kinq.  IIow  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hanar  on 

you? 
Ham.  Not  so,  my  lord,  I  am  too  much  i'  the 

sun. 
Queen.  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour 
off. 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust : 
Thou  know'st,  't  is  common  ;  all,  that  live,  must 

die, 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 
Ham.  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 
Queen.  If  it  be. 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 
Ham.  Seems,  madam!  nay,  it  is;  I  know  not 
seems. 
"T  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black,  > 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath, 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 
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Nor  the  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief, 
That  can  denote  me  truly :  These,  indeed,  seeiii, 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play : 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  passcth  thow  ; 
These,  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

King.  'T  is  sweet  and  commendable  in  your 
nature,  Hamlet, 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father: 
15ut,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his ;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow  :  But  to  pers^ver 
In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness ;  't  is  unmanly  grief: 
It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven ; 
A  heart  unfortified,  or  mind  impatient; 
An  understanding  simple  and  unschool'd  : 
For  what,  we  know,  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense. 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition. 
Take  it  to  heart  ?    Fie  !  't  is  <f  fault  to  heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature. 
To  reason  most  absurd ;  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried, 
From  the  first  corse,  till  he  that  died  to-day, 
"  This  must  be  so."    We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 
Tliis  unprevailing  woe  ;  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  lather :  for  let  the  world  take  note, 
You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne : 
And,  with  no  less  nobility  of  love. 
Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son, 
Do  I  impart  toward  you.     For  your  intent 
In  going  back  to  scliool  in  Wittenberg,' 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire : 
And,  we  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 
Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 
Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Queen.  Let  not  thy  mother  lose  her  prayers, 
Hamlet ; 
I  pray  thee,  stay  with  us,  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham.  I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  madam. 

King.  Why,  't  is  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply ; 
Be  as  ourself  in  Denmark. — Madam,  come  : 
This  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart :  in  grace  whereof, 
No  jocund  health,  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day, 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell ; 
And  the  king's  rouse  the  heavens  shall  bruit 

again, 
Re-speaking  earthly  thunder.     Come  away. 

[Exevnt  Kino,  Queen,  Lords,  &&,  I'ou. 
and  Laer. 
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Ham.  O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would 

melt, 
Tliaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  ! 
Or  that  iSie  Evcrlastinj;  had  not  fix'd 
Ilis  canon  'miinst  self-slauffhter !  0  God !  0  God ! 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  ! 
Fie  on  't !  O  fie  !  't  is  an  unweeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank,  and  gross  in 

nature, 
Possess  it  merel}-.     That  it  should  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  dead ! — Nay,  not  so  much,  not 

two : 
So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr :  so  loving  to  my  mother. 
That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  rough!}'.     Heaven  and  earth  ! 
Must  I  remember  ?  why,  she  would  hang  on  him, 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on :  and  yet,  within  a  month, — 
Let  me  not  think  on  't ; — Frailty,  th}'  name  is 

woman ! — 
A  little  month ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old. 
With  which  she  follow'd  my  poor  father's  body. 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears ;  why  she,  even  she, — 
0  heaven !  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason. 
Would  have  mourn'd  longer, — married  with  m}' 

uncle. 
My  father's  brother;  but  no  more  like  my  father. 
Than  I  to  Hercules  :  Within  a  month  ; 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes. 
She  married : — 0  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets ! 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good ; 
But  break,  my  heart ;  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue ! 

Enter  Horatio,  Bernardo,  avd  Marcellus. 

Hor.  Hail  to  your  lordship  ! 
Ham.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well : 

Horatio, — or  I  do  forget  myself. 

Hor.  The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant 

'  ever. 
Hain.  Sir,  my  go<xl  friend ;  I  '11  change  that 
name  with  you. 
And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio? — 
Marce'Jus ! 

Mar,  My  good  lord, 

Hain.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  good  even, 
sir. — 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg? 
Hor.  A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 


Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so ; 

Nor  shall  you  do  mine  car  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  re[iort 
Against  yourself:  I  know,  you  are  no  truant 
But  what  is  your  afl'air  in  Eisinorc? 
We  '11  teach  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  depart 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's 
funeral. 

Ham.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow- 
student  ; 
I  think,  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 

Hor.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  follow'd  hard  upon. 

Ham.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio !  the  funeral  bak'd 
meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
'Would  I  had  met  niy  dearest  foe  in  heaven' 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Hor.atio  I — 
My  father, — Methinks,  I  see  my  father. 

Hor.  Where, 

My  lord  ? 

Ham.       In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

Hor,  I  saw  him  once,  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight. 

Ham.  Saw  I  who  ? 

Hor.  My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham.  The  king  my  father! 

Hor,  Season  your  admiration  for  a  while 
With  an  attent  ear;  till  I  may  deliver, 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen. 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear. 

Hor.  Two  nights  together  had  these  goutlcmeu, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch, 
In  the  dead  waist  and  middle  of  the  night, 
Been  thus  encounter'd.    A  figure  like  your  father, 
Armed  at  point,  exactly,  cap-a-pe. 
Appears  before  them,  and,  with  solemn  march, 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them  :  thrice  he  walk'd, 
By  their  oppress'd  and  fear-surprised  eyes. 
Within  his  truncheon's  length  ;  whilst  they,  dis- 

till'd 
xVlmost  to  jelly  with  tlie  act  of  fear. 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.     This  to  mo 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did ; 
And  I  with  them,  the  third  night  kept  the  watcli : 
Where,  as  they  had  deliver'd,  both  in  time, 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 
The  apparition  comes:  I  knew  TOur  father; 
These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham,  But  wliere  was  this  f 
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Mar.  My  lord,  upon  tlic  platform  where  we 
watcli'd. 

Ham.  Did  3'ou  not  speak  to  it? 

II(yr.  My  lord,  I  did ; 

Dut  answer  auide  it  none :  yet  once,  metliouglit. 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak  : 
But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  loud, 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away. 
And  vanish'd  from  our  sight. 

Ham.  'T  is  very  strange. 

Hor.  As  I  do  live,  my  honour'd  lord,  't  is  true; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty. 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Ilold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

All.  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Arm'd,  say  you  ? 

All.  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ? 

All.  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  saw  you  not 

His  face  ? 

Hor.  O,  yes,  my  lord  ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up. 

Ham.  What,  look'd  he  frowningly  ? 

Hor.  A  countenance  more 

In  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham.  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Harn.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you? 

Hor.  Most  constantly. 

Ham.  1  would,  I  had  been  there. 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amazM  you. 

Ham.  Very  like, 

Very  like  :  Stay'd  it  long  ? 

Ifor.  ^\'hile  one  with  moderate  haste  might 
tell  a  hundred. 

.Var.  Ber.  Longer,  longer. 

Hor.  Not  when  I  saw  it. 

Ham.  His  beard  was  grizzl'd ?  no? 

Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silver'd. 

Ham.  I  will  watch  to-night ; 

Perchance,  't  will  walk  again. 

Ho'.  I  warrant,  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
I  '11  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape, 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all, 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  sight, 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still ; 
And  whatso2ver  else  shall  hap  tu-night, 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue. 
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I  will  requite  your  loves  :  So,  fare  you  well : 
Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  (.leven  and  twelve, 
I  'II  visit  you. 

All.  Our  duty  to  your  honour.* 

Ham.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you:  Farewell. 
[Exeunt  Hor.,  Mar.,  and  Ber 
My  father's  spirit  in  arms !  all  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  some  foul  play  :  'would,  the  night  were 

come ! 
Till  then  sit  still,  my  soul :  Foul  deeds  will  rise, 
Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men'fi 
eyes.  \_Exit. 

SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  Polonius'  House. 

Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

Laer.  !My  necessaries  are  embark'd ;  farewell : 
And,  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit, 
And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep, 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Oph.  Do  you  doubt  that  ? 

Laer.  Forllamlct,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favour, 
Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 
Forward,  not  pennanent,  sweet,  not  lasting 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute ; 
No  more. 

Oph.       No  more  but  so  ? 

Laer.  Think  it  no  more. 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews,  and  bulk ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes, 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal.     Perhaps,  he  loves  you  now ; 
And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will ;  but,  you  must  fear, 
His  greatness  weigh'd,  his  will  is  not  his  own ; 
For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth  : 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do. 
Carve  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  state ; 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscrib'd 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body. 
Whereof  he  is  the  head  :  Then  if  he  says  he  loves 

you. 
It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it. 
As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place 
May  give  his  saying  deed ;  which  is  no  further. 
Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 
Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain, 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs; 
Or  lose  your  heart ;  or  your  chaste  treasure  opec 
To  his  unmaster'd  importunity. 
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Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  mv  dear  sister ; 
Acd  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection, 
Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 
The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  -the  moon  : 
Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes  : 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring. 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclos'd  ; 
And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  vouth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 
Be  wary  then  :  best  safety  lies  in  fear ; 
Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 

Oph.  I  shall  the  eft'ect  of  this  good  lesson  keep, 
As  watchman  to  my  heart :  But,  good  my  brother. 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do. 
Show  me  the  steep  ap.d  thorny  way  to  heaven, 
Whilst,  like  a  puff'd  and  reckl^s  libertine, 
Ilimself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads. 
And  recks  not  his  own  read. 

Laer.  O  fear  me  not. 

[  stay  too  long ; — But  here  my  father  comes. 

Enter  Poloxius. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace  ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 

Pol.   Yet  here,  Laertes !   aboard,  aboard,  for 
shame ; 
The  wind  sits-  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail. 
And  you  are  staid  for  :  There, — my  blessing  with 
you  ;   \_Layin(j  his  hand  on  Laer.'s  head. 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look    thou    character.     Give   thy  thoughts   no 

tongue. 
Nor  an}-  unproportional  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel : 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch'd,  unfledg'd  comrade.   Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel :  but,  being  in. 
Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  : 
Take  each  man's  censure,'  but  reserve  thy  judg- 
ment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 
But  not  express'd  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy  : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man  ; 
And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station. 
Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  choice  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  oft  loscs  both  itself  and  friend  ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 


This  above  all, — To  thine  ownself  be  true ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell;  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee! 

Laer.  Jlost  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my 
lord. 

Pol.  The  time  invites  you;  go,  your  servants 
tend. 

Laer.  Farewell,  Ophelia ;  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  said  to  you. 

Oph.  'T  is  in  my  memory  lock'd, 

And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

Laei:  Farewell.  [Exit  Laer. 

Pol.  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you} 

Ojjh.  So  please  you,  something  touching  the 
lord  Hamlet. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  betho\ight : 
'T  is  told  me,  he  hath  very  eft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you  :  and  you  yourself 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  boun- 
teous : 
If  it  be  so,  (as  so  't  is  put  on  me. 
And  that  in  way  of  caution,)  I  must  tell  you. 
You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly. 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour : 
What  is  between  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

0]ih.  He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late,  made  many 
tenders 
Of  his  affection  to  me. 

Pol.  Affection  ?  puh !  you  speak  like  a  green 

Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 
Oph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  should 

think. 
Pol.  Marrv,  I  '11  teach  you :  think  yourself  a 
baby ; 
That  vou  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay. 
Which  are  not  sterling.     Tender  j'ourself  more 

dearly ; 
Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase. 
Wronging  it  thus,)  you  '11  tender  me  a  fool. 
Oph.  Mv  lord,  he  hath  importun'd  me  with 
love,  . 

In  honourable  fashion. 

Pol.  Av,  fashion  you  may  call  it ;  go  to,  go  to. 
Oph.    And    hath    given    countenance    to    hia 
speech,  my  lord. 
With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven, 

Pol.  Av,  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.     I  do 
know, 
\Mien  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  sottl 
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Lends  the  tongue  vows :  tliesc  blazes,  cla\igliter, 
Giving  more  light  than  heat, — extinct  in  both 
Even  in  their  promise,  as  it  is  a  making, — 
You  must  not  take  for  tire.     From  this  time, 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  j'our  maiden  ju-esonce ; 
Set  your  entreatinents  at  a  higher  rate, 
Than  a  command  to  parley.     For  lord  Hamlet, 
p.elieve  so  much  in  him.  That  he  is  young: 
And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk. 
Than  may  be  given  you :  In  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  bis  vows :  for  they  are  brokers, 
Not  of  that  die  which  their  investments  show, 
But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits. 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds. 
The  better  to  begu.le.     This  is  for  all, — 
I,  would  not,  in  plain  temis,  from  this  time  forth. 
Have  you  so  slander  any  moment's  leisure, 
As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 
Look  to 't,  I  charge  you ;  come  your  ways. 
Oph.  I  shall  obey,  my  lord.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Platform. 

Enter  Hamlet,  Horatio,  and  Marcellus. 

Ham.  The  air  bites  shrewdly ;  it  is  very  cold. 
Hor.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 
Ham.  What  hour  now  5 
Hor.  I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mar.  No,  it  is  struck. 

Hor.  Indeed  ?    I  heard  it  not ;  it  then  draws 
near  the  season. 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

[^■1  Flourish  of  Tru7npets,  and  Ordnance 
shot  off,  within. 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes 
his  rouse, 
li^ceps   wassel,    and    the    swaggering    up-spring 

reels ; 
And,  as  he  drains  bis  draughts  of  Rhenish  down, 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hor.  Is  it  a  custom  ? 

Ha7n.  Ay,  marry  is 't : 
But  to  my  mind, — though  I  am  native  bere, 
And  to  the  manner  born, — it  is  a  custom 
More  honour'd  in  the  breach,  than  the  observ- 
ance. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west. 
Makes  us  traduc'd,  and  tax'd  of  other  nations : 
They  clcpe  us,  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition  ;  and,  indeed  it  takes 
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From   our   achievements,  though   pcrform'd  at 

height. 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That,  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, 
As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin,) 
By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion. 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason 
Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners ; — that  these  men, 
— Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp'  of  one  defect ; 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star, — 
Their  virtues  else  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo,) 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 
From  that  particidar  fault :  The  dram  of  base 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout,'" 
To  his  own  scandal. 

Enter  Ghost. 

Hor.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes ! 

Ham.  Antrels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend 
us ! — 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from 

bell. 
Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable. 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape. 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee  ;  I  '11  call  thee,  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane  :  0,  answer  me  : 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance !  but  tell, 
Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
Have  burst  their  cerements  !  why  the  sepulchre. 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-urn'd. 
Hath  op'd  bis  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 
To  cast  thee  up  again  !    What  may  this  mean, 
Tliat  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  nature, 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition. 
With  thoughts  beyond  tlie  reaches  of  our  souls  ? 
Say,  why  is  this ?  wherefore?  what  should  we  del 

Hor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 

It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hor.  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham.  It  will  not  speak ;  then  I  will  follow  rt. 

Hor,  Do  not,  my  lord. 
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Hr.m.  ^^Tiy,  what  slioulJ  be  the  fear  ? 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee ; 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? 
It  waves  me  forth  again ; — I  '11  follow  it. 

Hor.  ^\llat,  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood, 
my  lord. 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff, 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea  ? 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form, 
Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason, 
And  diaw  you  into  madness  ?  think  of  it : 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation. 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain, 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea, 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham.  It  waves  me  still : — 

Go  on,  I  'U  follow  thee. 

Mar,  You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Hold  off  your  hands. 

Hor.  Be  rul'd,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ham,  My  fate  cries  out. 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve. — 

[Ghost  beckons. 
Still  am  I  call'd ; — unhand  me,  gentlemen  ; — 

\Breakiiiy  from  them. 
By  heaven,  I  '11  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets 

me; — 
I  say,  away  : — Go  on,  I  '11  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt  Ghost  and  Ham. 

Hor,  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

Mar.  Let 's  follow ;  't  is  not  fit  thus  to  obey 
him. 

Hor.  Have  after: — To  what  issue  will  this  come? 

Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
mark. 

Hor.  Heaven  will  direct  it. 

Mar,  N^ay,  let 's  follow  him. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — A  more  remote  Part  of  the  Platform. 

Re-enter  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Whither  wilt  thou  lead  me  ?  speak,  I  '11 
go  no  further. 

Ghost    Mark  me. 

Ham.  I  will. 

Ghost,  My  hour  is  almost  come, 

^ten  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  rendei  up  myself. 

Ham  Alas,  poor  ghost ! 


Ghost.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  I  shall  unfold. 

Ham,  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  slialt 
hear. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghost,  I  am  thy  father's  spirit ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  .walk  the  night, 
And,  for  the  day,  confin'd  to  lastHig  fires, 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature. 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.  But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul ;    freeze  thy  young 

blood ; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their 

spheres ; 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine : 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood  : — List,  list,  O  list ! — 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love, 

Ham.  0  heaven ! 

Ghost.  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural 
murder. 

Ham.  Murder? 

Ghost.  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Haste  me  to  know  it ;  that  I,  with  wings 
as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love. 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  should'st  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wliaif, 
Would'st  thou  not  stir  in  this.     Now,  Hamlet, 

hear: 
'T  is  given  out,  that  sleeping  in  mine  orchard, 
A  serpent  stung  me ;  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Eankly  abus'd :  but  know,  tliou  noble  youth, 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life, 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  0,  my  pro  hetic  soul!  my  uncle! 

Ghost.  Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast, 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts, 
(0  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce !)  won  to  his  shamuful  iusl 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming  virtuous  queen : 
0,  Hamlet,  what  a  fulling-off  was  there  I 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity. 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  w  ith  the  vow 
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[  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  nnd  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine  ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  niov'd, 
ThuugL  kwdncss  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven  ; 
So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd, 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed 
And  prey  on  mirbago. 

But,  soft!  metninks,  I  scent  the  morning  air; 
Brief  let  me  be  : — Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 
My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon, 
Upon  my  secure  honr  thy  uncle  stole, 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebcnun  in  a  vial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  Icporous  dislilinent;  whose  effect 
Ilolds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 
That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  allt-ys  of  the  body ; 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
Tiie  thin  and  wholesome  blood  :  so  did  it  mine ; 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  baik'd  about, 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust. 
All  my  smooth  body. 
Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hantj, 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despatch'd  : 
Cut  oflF  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Uidiousel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd ;" 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head : 
0,  horrible  !  O,  horrible  !  most  horrible  ! 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not; 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxurj-  and  damned  incest. 
But,  howsoever  thou  pursu'st  this  act. 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her.     Fare  thee  vrell  at  once ! 
Tlie  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  unetfectual  fire :" 
Adieu,  ailieu,  adieu  I  remember  me.  [£"«'<. 

Haw..  O  all  you  host  of  heaven !    O  earth ! 

What  else  ? 
And  shall  I  couple  hell?— 0  fie!— Hold,  hold, 

my  he.irt ; 
And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old. 
But  bear  me  stifly  up ! — Remember  thee  ? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memorj'  holds  a  seat 
Jn  this  distracted  globe.     Remember  thee? 
Yea.  from  the  ta\)le  of  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
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All  saws  of  books.  pU  forms,  all  pressures  past, 
That  youth  and  observ.ition  copied  there ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmix'd  with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  heaven. 
0  most  pernicious  woman ! 

0  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain ! 
My  tables,^meet  it  is,  I  set  it  down. 

That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain* 
At  least,  I  am  sure,  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark : 

[  Writing 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are.     Now  to  my  word  ; 
It  is.  Adieu,  adieu  !  remember  me. 

1  have  sworn  't. 

Ilor.  [  Withini]  My  lord,  my  lord, 

Mar.  [  Witfdn.'l  Lord  Hamlet, 

Hor.  [  Within^  Heaven  secure  him ! 

Ham.  So  be  it ! 

Mar.  [  Within^  lUo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord ! 
Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy !  come,  bird,  come." 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus 

Mar.  How  is  't,  my  noble  lord  ? 

Hor.  What  news,  my  lord  5 

Ham.  0,  wonderful ! 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No ; 

You  will  reveal  it. 

Hor.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord 

Ham.  How  say  you  then  ;  would  heart  of  man 
once  think  it  ? — 
But  you  '11  be  secret, 

Hor.  Mar.  Ay,  by  heaven,  my  lord. 

Ham.  There  's  ne'er  a  villain,  dwelling  in  all 
Denmark, 
But  he  's  an  arrant  knave. 

Hor.  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from 
the  grave. 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  Why,  right;  you  are  in  the  right; 

And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit,  that  we  shake  hands,  and  part : 
You,  as  your  business,  and  desire,  shall  point 

you ; — 
For  every  man  hath  busings,  and  desire. 
Such  as  it  is, — and,  for  my  own  poor  part, 
Look  you,  I  will  go  pray. 

Hor.  These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words, 
my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  sorry  they  ofifend  you,  heaxtily  ;  yes, 
'Faith,  heartily. 
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Hor.                  Tlieie  's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ghost.  l^Beyiculh.']  Swear  by  his  sword. 

Ham.  Yes,  by  Saint  Patrick,  but  there  is,  Ho- 

Ham. Well  said,  old  mole !  canst  work  i'  the 

ratio, 

earth  so  fast  ? 

And   mucb  offence  too.     Touching  this  vision 

A  worthy  pioneer! — Once  more  remove,  good 

here, — 

friends. 

It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you ; 

Hor.  0  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondroua 

For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 

strange ! 

O'er-master   it   as   you  may.     And  now,  good 

Ham.  And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  wel- 

friends. 

come. 

As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers, 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  eaith,  Ho- 

Give me  one  poor  request. 

ratio, 

Hor.                                 What  is 't,  my  lord  ? 

Tlian  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

We  will. 

But  come ; 

Ham.  Never  make  known  what  you  have  seen 

Here,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  mercy ! 

to-night. 

How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself. 

Hor.  Mar.  My  lord,  we  will  not. 

As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet 

Ham.                                 Nay,  but  swear 't. 

To  put  an  antic  disposition  on, — 

Hor.                                                       In  faith, 

That  you,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall, 

My  lord,  not  I. 

W^ith  arms  encumber'd  thus,  or  this  head-shake, 

Mar.                  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase. 

Ham.  Upon  my  sword. 

As,  "Well,  well,  we  know  ;" — or,  "We  could,  an 

Mar.              We  have  sworn,  my  lord,  already. 

if  we  would  ;" — or,  "  If  we  list  to  speak ;" — or. 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 

"  There  be,  an  if  they  might ;" — 

Ghost.  [Beneathi]  Swear. 

Or  such  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 

Ham.  Ha,  ha,  boy !  say'st  thou  so  ?  art  thou 

Tliat  you  know  aught  of  me  : — This  do  you  swear, 

there,  true-penny  ? 

So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help  you ! 

Come  on, — you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage, — 

Ghost!  [^Beneathi]  Swear. 

Consent  to  swear. 

Ham.  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit !   So,  gentle- 

Hor.                   Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 

men. 

Ham.  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen. 

With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you : 

Swear  by  my  sword. 

And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 

Ghost.  \^Beneath^  Swear. 

May  do,  to  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you. 

Ham.   Hie  et  ubique  ?  then  we  '11  shift  our 

God  willing,  shall  not  lack.     Let  us  go  in  to- 

ground: — 

gether  ; 

Come  hither,  gentlemen, 

And  still  your  fingers  on  your  lips  I  pray. 

And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  sword : 

The  time  is  out  of  jouit ; — 0  cursed  spite  ! 

Swear  by  my  sword. 

That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right ! 

Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard. 

Nay,  come,  let 's  go  together.                  [^Exeunt, 

ACT   II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Boom  in  Polonius's  House. 

Before  you  visit  him,  to  make  inquiry 

Of  his  behaviour. 

E.iler  PoLositJS  and  Reyxaldo. 

Rey.                   My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

Pol.  Give  him  this  money,  and  these  notes. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  said :  very  well  said.     Look 

Reynaldo. 

you,  sir, 

Rcy.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Inquire  me  first  what  Danskers'^  are  in  Paris ; 

Pol.   You  shall  do   taarvellous  wisely,  good 

And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  tliey 

Reynaldo, 

keep, 
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Wliat  company,  at  wliat  expense ;  and  finding. 
By  this  cncompassiuont  and  drift  of  question, 
That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more  nearer 
Tlian  your  particular  demands  will  toucli  it: 
Take  you,  as  't  were,  some  distant  knowledge  of 

hira ; 
As  thus, — "  I  know  his  father,  and  his  friends. 
And,  in  part,  him ;" — Do  you  mark  this,  Rey- 
naldo  ? 

Retj.  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord. 

Pol.  "And,  in  part,  him  ;— but,"  you  may  say, 
"  not  well : 
But,  if't  be  he  I  mean,  he  's  very  wild; 
Addicted  so  and  so ;" — and  there  put  on  him 
\Vliat  forgeries  you  please ;  marry,  none  so  rank 
As  may  dishonour  him  ;  take  heed  of  that ; 
But,  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips. 
As  are  companions  noted  and  most  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

lieij.  As  gaming,  my  lord. 

Pol.  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  swearing,  quar- 
relling, 
Drabbing  : — You  may  go  so  far. 

Rctj.  My  lord,  that  would  dishonour  him. 

Pol.  'Faith,  no ;  as  you  may  season  it  in  the 
charge. 
You  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him. 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency ; 
That 's  not  my  meaning :  but  breathe  his  faults 

so  quaint!}'. 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberf)'. 
The  flash  and  out-break  of  a  fiery  mind  ; 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood. 
Of  general  assault. 

Ri'ij.  But,  my  good  lord, 

Pol.  Wherefore  should  you  do  this? 

liey.  Ay,  my  lord, 

I  would  know  tliat. 

Pol.  Marry,  sir,  here  's  my  drift; 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant : 
You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son. 
As  't  were  a  thing  a  little  soiled  i'  the  working, 
Mark  you. 

Your  party  in  converse,  him  you  would  sound. 
Having  ever  seen  in  the  prenominate  crimes. 
The  youth  you  breathe  of,  guilty,  be  assur'd. 
He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence ; 
"Good  sir,"  or  so ;  or  "friend,"  or  "  gentleman," — 
According  to  the  phrase,  or  the  addition. 
Of  man,  and  country. 

R^y-  Very  good,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  then,  sir,  does  he  this, — He  does — 
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What  was  I  about  to  say  ? — By  the  mass,  I  was 
about  to  say  some  something : — Where  did  I 
leave  ? 

Rey.  At,  closes  in  the  consequence. 

Pol.   At,  closes   in  the    consequence, — "Ay, 
marry ;" 
He  closes  with  you  thus  : — "  I  know  the  gentle- 
man ; 
I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  t'  other  day. 
Or  then,  or  then ;  with  such,  or  such  ;  and,  as 

you  say. 
There  was  he  gaming ;    there   o'ertook   in  his 

rouse  ; 
There  falling  out  at  tennis :  or,  perchance, 
I  saw  him  enter  such  a  house  of  sale, 
(  Videlicet,  a  brothel,)  or  so  forth." — 
See  you  now ; 

Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth  : 
And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 
W^ith  windlaces,  and  with  assays  of  bias, 
By  indirections  find  directions  out ; 
So,  by  former  lecture  and  advicfi. 
Shall  you  my  son  :  You  have  me,  have  you  not  2 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  have. 

Pol.  God  be  wi'  you ;  fare  you  well. 

Rey.  Good  my  lord, 

Pol.  Observe  his  inclination  in  yourself. 

Rey.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  let  him  ply  his  music. 

Rey,  Well,  my  loru. 

'\Exit 

Enter  Ophelia. 

Pol.  Farewell ! — How  now,  Ophelia  ?  what 's 
the  matter  ? 

O^ji/t.  Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord,  I  -have  been  so 
affrighted  ! 

Pol.  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ? 

Oph.  My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  closet. 
Lord  Hamlet, — with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd ; 
No  hat  upon  his  head ;  his  stockings  foul'd, 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle;" 
Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other, 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport. 
As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell, 
To  speak  of  horrors, — he  comes  before  me. 

Pol.  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Ojjh.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know ; 

But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it. 

Pol.  What  said  he? 

Oph.  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me 
hard: 
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Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm ; 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow, 
He  falls  to  such  peru.sal  of  my  face, 
As  he  would  draw  it.     Long  staid  he  so ; 
At  last, — a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm. 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down, — 
He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 
And  end  his  being  :  That  done,  lie  lets  me  go : 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  turn'd. 
He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  helps, 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me. 
Pol.  Come,  go  with  me ;  I  will  go  seek  the 
king. 
This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love ; 
Whose  violent  propeity  foredoes  itself. 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings, 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  hea\'en. 
That  does  afflict  our  natures.     I  am  sorry, — 
What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of 
late? 
Oph.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  but,  as  you  did  com- 
mand, 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied 
His  access  to  me. 

Pol.  That  hath  made  him  mad. 

I  am  sorry,  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment, 
I  had  not  quoted  him  :'^  1  fear'd,  he  did  but  trifle, 
And  meant  to  wreck  thee  ;   but,  beshrew  my 

jealousy ! 
It  seems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions. 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.     Come,  go  we  to  the  king ; 
This  must  be  known ;  which,  beiug  kept  close, 

•  might  move 

More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  love : 
Cxime.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— vl  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  King,   Queen,   Kosencbantz,   Guilden- 
STERN,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Welcome,  dear  Rosen  crantz,  and  Guil- 
denstern ! 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  you. 
The  need,  we  have  to  use  you,  did  provoke 
Our  hasty  sending.     Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation ;  so  I  call  it. 
Since  not  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  that  it  was :  What  it  should  be, 


More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  Lath  put 

him 
So  much  from  the  understanding  of  himself, 
I  cannot  dream  of:  I  entreat  you  both. 
That, — beiug  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with 

him  ; 
And,   since,   so    neighbcur'd   to   his   youth    and 

humour, — 
That  you  vouchsafe  your  rest  here  in  our  court 
Some  little  time  :  so  by  your  companies 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures  ;  and  to  gather. 
So  much  as  from  occasion  you  may  glean. 
Whether  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus, 
That,  open'd,  lies  witliin  our  remed}-. 

Queen.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk'd 

of  you ; 
And,  sure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living. 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.     If  it  will  please  3'ou 
To  show  us  so  much  gentry,'"  and  good  will. 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  a  while. 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope, 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Ros.  Both  your  majesties 

Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  us, 
Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

Ouil.  But  we  both  obey  ; 

And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent,"' 
To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet, 
To  be  commanded. 

King.  Thanks,  Eosencrantz,  and  gentle  Gnil- 

denstern. 
Queen.  Thanks,  Guildenstem,  and  gentle  Ro- 

sencrantz : 
And  I  beseech  you  instantly  to  visit 
My  too  much  changed  son. — Go,  some  of  you. 
And  bring  these  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 
Guil.  Heavens  make  our  presence,  and  our 

practices, 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him  ! 

Queen.  Ay,  amen ! 

[Exeunt  Ros.,  Guil.,  and  some  Attendants 

Enter  Polonus. 
Pol.  The  embassadors  from  Norway,  my  good 
lord. 
Are  joyftilly  ret  irn'd. 

King.  Thou  Btill  hast  been  the  father  of  good 

news. 
Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord  ?    Assure  you,  my  good 

liege, 
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[  hold  my  duty,  as  I  bold  my  soul, 

Doth  to  my  God,  and  to  my  gracious  king : 

And  I  do  think,  (or  else  this  brain  of  mine 

Hunts  nut  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure 

As  it  hath  us'd  to  do,)  that  1  have  found 

The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

King.  O,  speak  of  that ;  that  do  I  long  to  hear. 

Pol.  Give  first  admittance  to  the  embassadors ; 
My  news  shall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feast. 

KiiKj.  Thyself  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them 
in.  \Exit  Pol. 

He  tells  me,  my  dear  Gertrude,  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  distemper. 

Queen.  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  main; 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'erhasty  marriage. 

Re-enter  PoLoxirs,  wilh  Voltimand  and  Cou- 

NELIUS. 

King.  Well,  we  shall  sift  him. — Welcome,  my 
good  friends ! 
Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway  ? 

Volt.  Most  fair  return  of  greetings,  and  desires. 
Upon  our  first,  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
His  nephew's  levies ;  which  to  him  appear'd 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack ; 
But,  better  luok'd  into,  he  truly  fwmd 
It  wiis  against  your  highness  :  Whereat  griev'd, — 
That  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence, 
Was  falsely  borne  in  hand, — sends  out  arrests 
On  Fortinbras;  which  ho,  in  brief,  obeys: 
Receives  rebul*  from  Norway ;  and,  in  fine, 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more 
To  give  the  assay  of  arms  against  your  majesty. 
Vt'hercon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy. 
Gives  him  three  thousand  crowns  in  annual  fee ; 
And  his  commission,  to  employ  those  soldiers 
So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack : 
Wilh  an  entreaty,  herein  further  shown, 

[^Gives  a  j)aper. 
That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprise; 
On  such  regards  of  safety,  and  allowance. 
As  therein  are  set  down. 

King.  It  likes  us  well ; 

And,  at  our  most  consider'd  time,  we'll  read, 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business. 
Mean  time,  we    thank   you    for   your   well-took 

labour : 
Go  to  your  rest ;  at  night  we  '11  feast  together : 
Most  weloome  home !       [Exeunt  Volt,  and  Cor. 

fol.  This  business  is  well  ended. 

My  liege,  and  madam,  to  expostulate 
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What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is, 
Why  day  is  day,  night,  night,  and  time  is  time, 
Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time 
Therefore, — since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 
And  tediousness  the   limbs   and   outward   flour 

ishos, — 
I  will  be  brief:  Your  noble  son  is  mad : 
Mad  call  I  it:  for,  to  define  true  madness. 
What  is 't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad : 
But  lot  that  go. 

Queen.  More  matter,  with  less  art. 

Pol.  Madam,  I  swear,  I  use  no  art  at  all. 

That  he  is  mad,  't  is  true  :  't  is  true,  't  is  pity; 

And  pity  't  is,  't  is  true  :  a  foolish  figure ; 

But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art. 

Mad  let  us  grant  him  then :  and  now  remains, 

That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect ; 

Or,  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect ; 

For  this  effect,  defective,  comes  by  cause  : 

Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus. 

Perpend. 

I  have  a  daughter ;  have,  while  she  is  mine ; 

Who,  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark, 

Uath  given  me  this :  Now  gather,  and  surmise. 

— To  the  celestial,  and  my  soul's  idol,  the  most  beautified 
Ophelia, — 

That's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase;  "beautified" 
is  a  vile  phrase ;  but  you  shall  hear. — Thus  : 
In  her  excellent  white  bosom,  these,  &c. — 

Queen.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her  ? 
Pol.  Good  madam,  stay  awhile  :  I  will  be  faith- 
ful.— 

Doubt  thou,  the  stars  are  fire ;  ^Heads, 

Doubt,  that  the  sun  doth  move : 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar  ; 
But  never  doubt,  I  love. 
O  dear  Ophelia,  I  am  ill  at  these  numbers;  I  hav(j  not 
art  to  reckon  my  jjroans :  but  that  I  love  thee  best,  0  most 
best,  believe  it.    Adieu.  * 

Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whilst  this  machine 
is  to  him,  IIami-et. 

This,  in  obedience,  hath  my  daughter  shown  me 
And  more  above,  hath  his  solicitings. 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place,  ■ 
All  given  to  mine  car. 

Kijig.  But  how  hath  she 

Receiv'd  his  love  ? 

Pol.  What  do  you  think  of  mef 

King.  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable. 

Pol.  I  would  fain  prove  so.     But  what  might 
you  think, 
When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 
(As  I  perceiv'd  it,  I  must  tell  you  that, 
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Before  my  daughter  told  me,)  what  might  you. 
Or  my  dear  majesty  your  queen  here,  think. 
If  I  had  play'd  the  desk,  or  table-book ; 
Or  given  my  heart  a  working,  mute  and  dumb ; 
Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight; 
\\1iat  might  you  think  ?  no,  I  went  round  to  work. 
And  my  young  mistress  thus  did  I  bespeak ; 
"  Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  out  of  thy  sphere ; 
This  must  not  be  :"  and  then  I  precepts  gave  her. 
That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort, 
Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens. 
Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice; 
And  he,  repulsed,  (a  short  tale  to  make,) 
Fell  into  a  sadness ;  then  into  a  fast ; 
Thence  to  a  watch;  thence  into  a  weakness; 
Thence  to  a  lightness ;  and,  by  this  declension. 
Into  the  madness  whereii.  now  he  raves. 
And  all  we  mourn  for. 

King.  Do  you  think,  't  is  this? 

Queen.  It  may  be,  very  likely. 

Pol.  Hath  there  been  such  a  time,  (I  'd  fain 
know  that,) 
Tliat  I  have  positively  said,  "  'T  is  so," 
When  it  prov'd  otherwise  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  know. 

Pol.  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwise  : 
\Pointing  to  his  head  and  shoidder. 
If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 

King.  How  may  we  try  it  further? 

Pol.  You  know,  sometimes  he  walks  four  hours 
together. 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

Queen.  So  he  does,  indeed. 

Pol.  At  such  a  time  I  '11  loose  my  daughter  to 
him  : 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then ; 
Mark  the  encounter  :  if  he  love  her  not, 
And  be  not  from  his  reason  fallen  thereon. 
Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  state, 
But  keep  a  farm,  and  carters. 

King.  "We  will  try  it. 

Enter  Hamlet,  reading. 

Queen.  But,  look,  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch 

comes  reading. 
Pol.  Awav,  I  do  beseech  you,  both  away ; 
I'll  board  him  presently  : — O,  give  me  leave. — 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  arA  Attendants. 
How  does  my  good  lord  Hamlet  ? 
Ham,  Well,  god-'a-mercy. 


Pol.  Do  you  know  nie,  my  lore  J 

Ham.  Excellent  well ;  you  are  a  Cslimonger. 

Pol.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man. 

Pol.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir ;  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes, 
is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ton  thousand. 

Pol.  That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dca< 

dog,  being  a  god,  kissing  carrion, Have  you 

a  daughter  ? 

Pol.  I  have,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  i'  the  sun  :  conception 
is  a  blessing;  but  as  your  daughter  may  con- 
ceive,— friend,  look  to 't. 

Pol.  How  say  you  by  that?  [Jsirfe.]  Still 
harping  on  my  daughter : — yet  he  knew  me  not 
at  first ;  he  said,  I  was  a  fishmonger :  He  is  far 
gone,  far  gone  :  and,  truly  in  my  youth  I  suScred 
much  extremity  for  love ;  very  near  this.  I  '11 
speak  to  him  again. — What  do  you  read,  my  lord  f 

Ham.  Words,  words,  words ! 

Pol.  AVhat  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Between  who  ? 

Pol.  I  mean,  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Slanders,  sir :  for  the  satirical  rogue  says 
here,  that  old  men  have  grey  beards ;  that  their 
faces  are  wrinkled  ;  their  eyes  purging  thick  am- 
ber, and  plum-tree  gum ;  and  that  they  have  a 
plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  with  most  weak 
hams  :  All  of  which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully 
and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to 
have  it  thus  set  down  ;  for  yourself,  sir,  shall  be 
as  old  as  I  am,  if,  like  a  crab,  you  could  go 
backward. 

Pol.  Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there  's 
method  in  it.  \_Aside^^  Will  you  walk  out  of  the 
air,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Into  my  grave  ? 

Pol.  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'  the  air. — How  preg- 
nant sometimes  his  replies  are  !  a  happiness  that 
often  madness  hits  on,  which  reason  and  sanity 
could  not  so  prosperously  be  delivered  of.  I  will 
leave  him,  and  suddenly  contrive  the  means  of 
meeting  between  him  and  my  daughter.  My 
honourable  lord,  I  will  most  humbly  take  ray 
leave  of  you. 

Ham.  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  any  thing 
that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal ;  ex:cpt  my 
life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life. 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  These  tedious  old  fools ! 
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£nter  Rosescrantt  and  Guildenstern. 

Pol.  You  go  to  seek  the  lord  Hamlet;  there 
he  is. 

Ros.  God  save  you,  sir!    [To  Vou—Exit  Pol. 

Guil.  M}'  honour'd  lord  ! — 

Ros.  My  most  dear  lord  ! — 

Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends !  How  dost 
thou,  Guilder.stern?  Ab,  Rosencrantz  !  Good  lads, 
now  do  ye  both  ? 

Ros.  As  the  iudiflFerent  children  of  the  earth. 

Guil.  Happy,  iti  that  we  are  not  overhappy ; 
Ou  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  ? 

Ros.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  waist,  or  in  the 
middle  of  her  favours  ? 

Guil.  'Faith,  hi.'r  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  the  secret  parts  of  fortune  ?  0,  most 
true ;  she  is  a  strumpet.    What  news  ? 

Ros.  None,  my  lord  ;  but  that  the  world 's  grown 
hoiii-st. 

Ilam.  Then  is  dooms-day  near  :  But  your  news 
is  not  true.  Let  me  question  more  in  particular : 
\Vhat  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the 
iiands  of  fortune,  that  she  sends  you  to  prison 
hither  ? 

Guil.  Prison,  my  lord  ! 

Ham.  Denmark  's  a  prison. 

Ros.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one ;  in  which  there  are  many 
confines,  wards,  and  duigeons;  Denmark  being 
one  of  the  worst. 

Ros.  \Vc  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  then  't  is  none  to  jow ;  for  there 
is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes 
it  so :  to  me  it  is  a  prison. 

Ros.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one ; 
't  is  too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  0  God !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut- 
shell, and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space ; 
were  it  not  that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

Guil.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition ;  for 
the  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the 
shadow  of  a  dream. 

Ham.  A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 

Ros.  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and 
light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies ;  and  our 
monarchs,  and  outstretch'd  heroes,  the  beggars' 
shadows  :  Shall  we  to  the  court  ?  for,  by  my  %y, 
I  cannot  reason. 


Ros.  Guil.  We  '11  wait  upon  you. 

Ham.  No  such  matter ;  ]  will  not  sort  you  with 
the  rest  of  my  servants ;  for,  to  speak  to  you  like 
an  honest  man,  I  am  most  dreadfully  attended. 
But,  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship,  what  make 
you  at  Eisinore? 

Ros.  To  visit  you,  my  lord ;  no  other  occa 
sion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in 
thanks ;  but  I  thank  you  :  and  sure,  dear  friends, 
my  thanks  are  too  dear,  a  halfpenny.  Were  you 
not  sent  for  ?  Is  it  your  own  incliiung  ?  Is  it  a 
free  visitation?  Come,  come;  deal  justly  with 
me  :  come,  come ;  nay,  speak. 

Guil.  What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Any  thing — but  to  the  purpose.  You 
were  sent  for;*  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confession 
in  your  looks,  which  your  modesties  have  not  craft 
enough  to  colour :  I  know,  the  good  king  and 
queen  have  sent  for  you. 

Ros.  To  what  end,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  That  j'ou  must  teach  me.  But  let  me 
conjure  you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by 
the  consonancy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of 
our  ever-preserved  love,  and  by  what  more  dear 
a  better  proposer  could  charge  you  withal,  be 
even  and  direct  with  me,  whether  you  were  sent 
for,  or  no  ? 

Ros.  What  say  you?  [Tb  Glil. 

Ham.  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you ;  [^Is/rfc] 
— if  you  love  me,  hold  not  ofi'. 

Gidl.  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for. 

Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why ;  so  shall  my  antici- 
pation'prevent,  your  discovery,  and  your  secrecy 
to  the  king  and  queen  moult  no  feather.  I  have 
of  late,  (but,  wherefore,  I  know  not,)  lost  all  my 
mirth,  forgone  all  custom  of  exercises:  and,  in- 
deed, it  goes,  so  heavily  with  ni}'  disposition,  that 
this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  steril 
promontory ;  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air, 
look  you,  this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this 
majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  wh}',  it 
appears  no  other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and 
pestilent  congregation  of  vapours.  What  a  piece 
of  work  is  a  man !  How  noble  in  reason  !  how 
infinite  in  faculties !  in  form,  and  monng,  how 
express  and  admirable !  in  action,  how  like  an 
angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god !  the 
beauty  of  the  world !  the  paragon  of  animals  ! 
And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust  ? 
man  delights  not  me,  nor  woman  neither ;  though, 
by  your  smiling,  you  seem  to  say  so. 
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Uns.  My  lord,  there  is  no  such  stuff  in  my 
thoughts. 

Ham.  Why  did  you  laugh  then,  when  I  said, 
"  Man  delights  not  me  ?" 

Sos.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in 
man,  what  lenten  entertainment  the  players 
shall  receive  from  you :  we  coted  them"  on  the 
way ;  and  hither  are  they  coming  to  offer  you 
service. 

Ham.  He  that  plays  the  king,  shall  be  wel- 
come ;  his  majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  me :  the 
adventurous  knight  shall  use  his  foil,  and  target : 
the  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis :  the  humorous 
man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace :  the  clown  shall 
make  those  laugh,  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o'  the 
sere ;  and  the  lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or 
the  blank  verse  shall  halt  for  't.  What  players 
are  they  ? 

Bos.  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  such 
delight  in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham.  How  chances  it,  they  travel  ?  their  resi- 
dence, both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better 
both  ways. 

JRos.  I  think,  their  inhibition  comes  by  the 
means  of  the  late  innovation.^" 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they 
did  when  I  was  in  the  city  ?  Are  they  so  fol- 
lowed ? 

Bos.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not. 

Ham.  How  comes  it  ?  Do  they  grow  nisty  ? 

Eos.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted 
pace  :  But  there  is,  sir,  an  aiery  of  children,"  little 
eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question,'^  and 
are  most  tyrannically  clapp'd  for 't :  these  are 
now  the  fashion ;  and  so  berattle  the  common 
stages,  (so  they  call  them,)  that  many,  wearing 
rapiers,  are  afraid  of  goose  quills,  and  dare  scarce 
come  thither. 

Ham.  What,  are  they  children?  who  main- 
tains them  ?  how  are  they  escoted  ?"  W'ill  they 
pursue  the  quality  no  longer  than  they  can  sing? 
will  they  not  say  afterwards,  if  they  should  grow 
theinselves  to  common  players,  (as  it  is  most  like, 
if  their  means  are  no  better,)  their  writers  do 
them  wrong,  to  make  them  exclaim  against  their 
own  succession  ? 

Bos.  'Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  both 
sides ;  and  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin,  to  tarre 
them  on  to  controversy  ;  there  was,  for  a  while, 
no  money  bid  for  argument,  unless  the  poet  and 
the  player  went  to  cuffs  in  the  question. 
Ham.  Is  it  possible? 


Guil.  0,  there  has  been  nmch  throwing  about 
of  brains. 

Ham.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Bos.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord ;  Hei  culcs  aiid 
his  load  too.'' 

Ham.  It  is  not  very  strange  :  for  my  uncle  is 
king  of  Denmark  ;  and  those,  that  would  make 
mouths  at  him  while  my  father  lived,  give  twenty, 
forty,  fifty,  an  hundred  ducats  a-piece,  for  his 
picture  in  little.  'Sblood,  there  is  something  in 
this  more  than  natural,  if  philosophy  could  find 
it  out.  [Flourish  of  Trumpets  within. 

Guil.  There  are  the  players. 

Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Eisi- 
nore.  Your  hands.  Come  then  :  the  appurte- 
nance of  welcome  is  fashion  and  ceremony :  let 
me  compl}'  with  you  in  this  garb ;"  lest  my  extent 
to  the  players,  which,  I  tell  you,  must  show  fairly 
outward,  should  more  appear  like  entertainment 
than  yours.  You  are  welcome :  but  my  uncle- 
father,  and  aunt-mother,  are  deceived. 

Guil.  In  what,  my  good  lord ! 

Ham.  I  am  but  mad  north-north-west :  when 
the  wind  is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a 
hand-saw. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen  ! 

Ham.  Hark  you,  Guildenstern  ; — and  you  too ; 
— at  each  ear  a  hearer  :  that  great  baby,  you  see 
there,  is  not  yet  out  of  his  swaddling-clouts. 

Bos.  Happily,  he  's  the  second  time  come  to 
them ;  for,  they  say,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophecy,  he  comes  to  tell  me  of 
the  players  ;  mark  it. — You  say  right,  sir  :  o'  Mon- 
day morning ;  't  was  then,  indeed. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you.  When 
Roscius  was  an  actor  in  Rome, 

Pol.  The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Buz,  buz ! 

Pol.  Upon  my  honour, 

Ham.  "Then  came  each  actor  on  his  ass," 

Pol.  The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for 
trafjedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comi- 
cal, historical-pastoral,  tragical-historical,  tr.agical- 
comical-historical-pastoral,  scene  individabio,  oi 
poem  unlimited  :  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  noi 
Plautus  too  light.  For  the  law  of  writ,  and  the 
libertv,  these  are  the  only  men." 

Ham.  "0  Jephthah,  judge  of  Israel," — what  a 
treasure  hadst  thou ! 
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Pol.  "What  a  treasure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  ^^^1J— "One  fair  daughter,  and  no  more, 
Tlie  which  he  loved  passing  well." 

Pol.  Still  on  my  daughter.  [Aside. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i'  the  right,  old  Jephthah  ? 

Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  1  have 
a  daughter,  that  I  love  passing  well. 

Ham.  Nay,  that  follows  not. 

Pol.  What  follows  then,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  ^^^ly,  "As  by  lot,  God  wot,""  and  then, 
you  know,  "It  came  to  pas?.  As  most  like  it  was," 
—The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  show 
you  more;  for  look,  my  abridgment  comes. 


Enter  Four  or  Five  Players. 
You  are  welcome,  masters;  welcome,  all :— I  am 
glad  to  see  thee  weh  :— welcome,  good  friends.— 
0,  old  friend !  Why,  thy  face  is  valanced  since  I 
saw  thee  last ;  Com'st  thou  to  beard  me  in  I)en- 
mark  ?— ^^^lat !    my  young  lady  and  mistress! 
By-'r-lady,  your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  Leaven,  than 
when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.-' 
Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent 
gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the  ring.— Ma.sters, 
you  are  all  welcome.    We  '11  e'en  to 't  like  French 
falconers,  fly  at  any  thing  we  see :  We  'U  have  a 
speech  straight :  Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your 
fj-aality ;  come,  a  passionate  speech. 
\st  Play.  What  speech,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once, — 
but  it  was  never  acted ;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above 
once  :  for  the  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the 
million ;  't  was  caviare  to  the  general  f  but  it  was 
(as  I  received  it,  and  others,  whose  judgments,  in 
such  matters,  cried  in  the  top  of  mine,)  an  excel- 
lent play ;  well  digested  in  the  scenes,  set  down 
w4h  as  much  modesty  as  cunning.     I  remember, 
one  said,  there  were  no  sallets  in  the  lines,  to 
make  the  matter  savoury ;  nor  no  matter  in  the 
phrase,  that  might  indite  the  author  of  affection  : 
but  called  it,  an  honest  method,  as  wholesome  as 
sweet,  and  by  very  much  more  handsome  than 
fine.     One  speech  in  it  I  chiefly  loved  :  't  was 
.(Eneas'  talc  to  Dido ;  and  thereabout  of  it  espe- 
ciallv,  where  he  speaks  of  Priam's  slaughter :  If 
it  live  in  your  memory,  begin  at  this  line ;  let  me 
bce,  lei  me  see ; — 

The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  like  the  Hyrcanian  beast, — 
't  is  uot  so ;  it  begins  with  Pyn-hus. 

The  rupgeJ  Pyrrhns, — he,  whose  sable  arrr^i, 
Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble 
When  he  lay  coiiclied  in  the  ominous  horse, 
Ilalh  now  this  dread  and  black  complexion  amear'd 
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With  heraldry  more  dismal ;  head  to  foot 

Now  is  he  total  gules:  horridly  trick'd 

AVith  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sncsi 

Bak'd  and  impasted  with  the  parching  street-s, 

That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  a  damned  light 

To  their  lord's  murder:  Roasted  in  wrath,  and  fire, 

And  thus  o'er-sized  with  coagulate  gore, 

With  eyes  like  cirbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhus 

Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks; — So  proceed  yoai. 

Pol.   'Fore  God,  my  lord,  well  spoken;  witb 

frood  accent,  and  good  discretion. 

1st  Play.  Anon  he  finds  him 
Strikins  too  short  at  Greeks ;  his  antique  sword. 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lios  where  it  falls. 
Repugnant  to  command :  Unequal  mateh'd, 
Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives;  in  rage,  strikes  wide; 
But  with  the  whitf  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
The  unnerved  father  falls.    Then  senseless  lium. 
Seeming  to  feel  this  blow,  with  flaming  top 
Stoops  to  his  base  ;  and  with  a  hideous  crash 
Takes  prisoner  Pyrrhus'  car:  for,  lo!  his  sword 
Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 
Of  reverend  Priam,  seem'd  i'  the  air  to  stick: 
So,  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhus  stood  ; 
And,  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter, 
Did  nothing. 

But,  as  we  often  see,  against  some  stonn, 
A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  stand  still. 
The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death :  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region :  So,  after  Pyrrhus'  paa'.o, 
A  roused  vengeance  sets  him  new  a  work  ; 
And  never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall 
On  Mars's  armour,  forg'd  for  proof  eterne, 
With  less  remorse  than  Pyrrhus'  bleeding  swcrd 
Now  falls  on  Priam. — 

Out,  out,  thou  strumpet  Fortune  1     All  you  gods 
In  general  synod,  take  away  her  power; 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel. 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven, 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends  1 

Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  shall  to  the  barber's,  with  your  beard. 
— Pr'ythee,  say  on  :— He 's  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of 
bawdry,  or  he  sleeps  : — say  on :  come  to  Hecuba. 

\st  Play.  But  who,  ah  woe!   had  seen  the  mobled 
queen 

Ham.  The  mobled  queen  1 

Pol.  That's  good;  mobled  queen  is  good. 

\St  Play.  Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threat'ning  th{ 
flames 
AVith  bisson  rheum  ;  a  clout  upon  that  head. 
Where  late  the  diadem  stood ;  and,  for  a  tobe, 
About  her  lank  and  all  o'er-teemed  loins, 
A  blanket,  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up ; 
Who  this  had  seen,  with  tongue  in  venom  iteep'd, 
'Gainst  fortune's  state  would  treason  have  p  onoanc  d . 
But  if  the  gods  themselves  did  see  her  then, 
When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs; 
The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made, 
(Cnless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all,) 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eye  of  h'javea. 
And  passion  in  the  goda. 
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Pol.  Look,  whether  he  has  not  turned  his  col- 
our, and  has  tears  in  's  eyes. — Pr'j-thee,  no  more. 

Ham.  'T  is  well ;  I  '11  have  thee  speak  out  the 
rest  of  this  soon. — Good  my  lord,  will  yon  see  the 
players  well  bestowed  ?  Do  you  hear,  let  them 
be  well  used ;  for  they  are  the  abstract,  and  brief 
chronicles  of  the  time :  After  your  death  you  were 
better  have  a  bad  epitaph,  than  their  ill  report 
while  you  live. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to  their 
desert. 

Ham.  Odd's  bodikin,  man,  much  better :  Use 
every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shall  'scape 
whipping  ?  Use  them  after  your  own  honour  and 
dignity :  The  less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is 
in  your  bounty.     Take  them  in. 

Pol.  Come,  sirs. 

[Exit  Pol.,  with  some  of  the  Players. 

Ham.  Follow  him,  friends :  we  '11  hear  a  play 
to-morrow. — Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend ;  can 
you  play  the  murder  of  Gonzago  ? 

1st  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  We  '11  have  it  to-morrow  night.  You 
could,  for  a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen  or 
sixteen  lines,  which  I  would  set  down,  and  insert 
in  't  ?  could  you  not  ? 

1st  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Very  well. — Follow  that  lord ;  and  look 
you  mock  him  not.  [Exit  Player.]  My  good 
friends,  [To  Ros.  and  Guii-.]  I  '11  leave  you  till 
night :  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore. 

Pos.  Good  my  lord!     [Exeunt  Ros.  and  Gcil. 

Ham.  Ay,  so,  God  be  wi'  you  : — Now  I  am 
alone. 
0,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here, 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit. 
That  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann'd ; 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  's  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
Vvith  forms  to  his  conceit?  And  all  for  nothing! 
For  Hecuba ! 

What 's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her?  "What  would  he  do. 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion, 
Tliat  I  have?   He  would  drown  the  stage  with 

tears, 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech ; 


Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free, 

Confound  the  ignorant ;  and  amaze,  indeed. 

The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 

Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak. 

Like  John  a-drearos,  unpregnant  of  mv  cause. 

And  can  say  nothing ;  no,  not  for  a  king, 

Upon  whose  property,  and  most  dear  life, 

A  damn'd  defeat  was  made.     Am  I  a  coward  ? 

"VVTio  calls  me  villain  ?  breaks  my  pate  across  ? 

Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face  ? 

Tweaks  me  by  the  nose  ?  gives  me  the  lie  i'  the 

throat, 
As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  Who  does  me  this  ? 
Ha! 

T\Tiy,  I  should  take  it :  for  it  cannot  be. 
But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter ;  or,  ere  this, 
I  should  have  fatted  all  the  resrion  kites 
W^ith  this  slave's  offal :  Bloodj',  bawdy  villain ! 
Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindlcES  vil- 
lain! 
Why,  what  an  ass  am  I  ?  This  is  most  brave  • 
That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murdcr'd. 
Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell. 
Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words. 
And  fall  a  cursing,  like  a  very  drab, 
A  scullion ! 
Fie  upon  't !  foh !   About  my  brains !  Humph !  I 

have  heard. 
That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play, 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefactions ; 
For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ.     I  '11  have  these 

players 
Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father, 
Before  mine  uncle  :  I  '11  observe  his  looks ; 
I  'II  tent  him  to  the  quick ;  if  he  do  blench, 
I  know  my  course.     The  spirit,  that  I  have  seen, 
May  be  a  de\'il :  and  the  devil  hath  power 
To  assume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and,  perhaps, 
Out  of  my  weakness,  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits,) 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me  :  I  '11  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this  :  The  play 's  the  thing 
Wherein  I'll  catch  Ae  conscience  of  the  king. 

[Knt 
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SCENE  I.— A  Boom  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Kino,  Queen,  Polonics,  Ophelia,  Rosen- 
CRANTZ,  and  Goildenstern. 

King.  And  can  you,  by  no  drift  of  conference, 
Get  from  him,  why  he  puts  on  this  confusion ; 
Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 

lios.  lie  does  confess,  he  feels  himself  dis- 
tracted ; 
Cut  from  what  cause  he  will  by  no  means  speak. 

Guil.   Nor  do  we   find   him   forward  to   be 
sounded ; 
But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof. 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

Itos.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 

Gad.  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  disposition. 

lios.  Niggard  of  question ;  but,  of  our  demands, 
Most  free  in  his  reply. 

Queen.  Did  you  assay  him 

To  any  pastime  ? 

Has.  Madam,  it  so  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-raught  on  the  way :  of  these  we  told 

him ; 
And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it :  They  are  about  the  court ; 
And,  as  I  think,  tliey  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Pol.  'T  is  most  true : 

And  he  beseech'd  me  to  entreat  your  majesties, 
To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King.  "With  all  my  heart ;  and  it  doth  much 
content  me 
To  hear  him  so  inclin'd. 
Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge. 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights. 

Bos.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

[^Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guru 

King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too : 

For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  h  ither, 
Thit  be,  as 't  were  by  accident,  may  here 
AfFront  Ophelia : 
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Her  father,  and  myself  (lawful  espiils,) 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  seeing,  unseen, 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge ; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behav'd. 
If 't  be  the  affliction  of  his  love,  or  no. 
That  thus  he  suffers  for. 

Queen.  I  shall  obey  you : 

And,  for  your  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish. 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness :  so  shall  I  hope,  your  virtues 
Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again, 
To  both  your  honours. 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wish  it  may. 

\^£xit  Queen. 

Pol.  Ophelia,  walk  you  here  : — Gracious,  so 
please  you, 
We  will  bestow  ourselves : — Read  on  this  book  ; 

[To  Oi'ii. 
That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour 
Your  loneliness. — We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this. — 
'T  is   too    much    prov'd, — that,  with    devotion's 

visage. 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devil  himself. 

King.  O,  't  is  too  true  !  how  smart 

A  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience ! 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plast'ring  art, 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it. 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word : 
0  heavy  burden  !  [Aside, 

Pol.  I  hear  him  coming ;  let 's  withdraw,  my 
lord.  [Exeunt  King  and  Pol. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  ques 

tion : — 
Whether  't  is  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And,    by    opposing,    end    them  ? — To    die, —  to 

sleep, — 
No  more ; — and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  too, — 't  is  a  consummation 
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Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  die ;— to  sleep ; — 
To  sleep    perchance  to  dream ; — ay,  there 's  the 

rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause  :  There  's  the  respect, 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life  : 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  con- 
tumely, 
Tlie  pangs  of  despis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  fardels  bear. 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life ; 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, — 
The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. — Soft  you,  now  ! 
The  fair  Ophelia : — Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remember'd. 

Oph.  Good  my  lord, 

Uow  docs  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day? 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you  ;  well. 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver ; 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham,  No,  not  I ; 

I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Oph.  My  honour'd  lord,  you  know  right  well, 
you  did ; 
And,  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath  com- 

pos'd 
As  made  the  things  more  rich :  their  perfume 

lost. 
Take  these  again ;  for  to  the  noble  mind, 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha !  are  you  honest  ? 

Oph.  My  lord  ? 

Ham.  Are  you  fair  ? 

Oph.  What  means  your  lordship  ? 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honest,  and  fair,  your 
honesty  should  admit  no  discouree  to  your  beauty. 


Oph.  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  com- 
merce than  with  your  honesty  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  truly;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will 
sooner  transform  lionesty  from  what  it  is  to  a 
bawd,  than  the  force  of  honesty  can  translate 
beauty  into  his  likeness ;  this  was  some  time  a 
paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives  it  proof.  I  did 
love  you  once. 

Oph.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  so. 

Ham.  You  should  not  have  believed  ne :  for 
virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock,  but  we 
shall  relish  of  it :  I  loved  you  not. 

Oph.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery :  Why  would'st 
thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinners?  I  am  myself  iudif- 
ferent  honest ;  but  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  such 
things,  that  it  were  better,  my  mother  had  not 
borne  me :  I  am  very  proud,  revengeful,  ambi- 
tious ;  with  more  offences  at  my  beck,  than  1 
have  thoughts  to  put  them  in,  imagination  to 
give  them  shape,  or  time  to  act  them  in :  What 
should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between 
earth  and  heaven  !  We  are  arrant  knaves,  all ; 
believe  none  of  us :  Go  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery. 
Where  's  your  father  ? 

Oph.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him ;  that 
he  may  play  the  fool  no  where  b.'.t  in  's  own 
house.     Farewell. 

Oph.  0,  help  him,  you  sweet  heavens! 

Ham.  If  thou  dost  marry,  I  '11  give  thee  this 
plague  for  thy  dowry :  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice, 
as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny. 
Get  thee  to  a  nunnery ;  farewell :  Or,  if  thou  wilt 
needs  marry,  marry  a  fool ;  for  wise  men  know 
well  enough,  what  monsters  you  make  of  them. 
To  a  nunnery,  go ;  and  quickly  too.     Farewell. 

Oph.  Heavenly  powers,  restore  him  ! 

Ham.  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well 
enough  ;  God  hath  given  you  one  face,  and  you 
make  yourselves  another:  you  jig,  you  amble, 
and  you  lisp,  and  nick-name  God's  creatures,  and 
make  your  wantonness  your  ignorance :  Go  to 
I  '11  no  more  oft;  it  hath  made  me  mad.  I  say, 
we  will  have  no  more  marriages :  those  that  are 
married  already,  all  but  one,  shall  live;  the  rest 
shall  keep  as  they  are.     To  a  nunncn,-,  go. 

[Exit  Ham. 

Oph.  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown ' 
The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  t6ngue, 

sword : 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 
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llifl  glass  of  fasJiion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
Tlio  obscrvVl  of  all  observers !  quite,  quite  down ! 
Aiitl  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 
Thau  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows, 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason. 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh  ; 
That  uuniatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth. 
Blasted  with  ecstasy  :  O,  woe  is  me ! 
To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see ! 

Re-enter  King  and  Polonius. 

Kbiri.  Love !  his  affections  do  not  that  way 
tend; 
Nor  what  he   spake,  though  it  lack'd  form  a 

little. 
Was  not  like  madness.    There  's  something  in  his 

soul, 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood, 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch,  and  the  disclose, 
Will  be  some  danger :  Which  for  to  prevent, 
I  have,  in  quick  determination. 
Thus  set  it  down :  He  shall  with  speed  to  Eng- 
land, 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute  : 
Ilaply,  the  seas,  and  countries  different. 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something-settled  matter  in  his  heart ; 
Whereon  his  brains  still  beating,  puts  him  thus 
From  fiishion  of  himself.    What  think  you  on't? 

Pol.  It  shall  do  well :  But  yet  I  do  believe, 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love. — How  now,  Ophelia? 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  said ; 
We  heard  it  all. — My  lord,  do  as  you  please ; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play. 
Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  show  his  grief;  let  her  be  round  with  him ; 
And  I  '11  be  plac'd,  so  please  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference  :  If  she  find  him  not. 
To  England  send  him ;  or  confine  him,  where 
Your  wisdom  best  shall  think. 

King.  It  shall  be  so : 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd  go. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— yl  Hall  in  the  same. 

Enter  Hamlet,  and  certain  Players. 
Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pi<ty  you,  as  I  pro- 
nounced it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue  :  but 
if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had 
as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.     Nor  do 
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not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus 
but  use  all  gently :  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tem- 
pest, and  (as  I  may  say)  whirlwind  of  your  pas- 
sion, you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance, 
that  may  give  it  smoothness.  O,  it  offends  me  to 
the  soul,  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow 
tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings ;  who,  for  the  most  part, 
are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb 
shows,  and  noise :  I  would  have  such  a  fellow 
whipped  for  o'er-doing  Termagant ;  it  out-herod's 
Herod  :  Pray  you,  avoid  it. 

\st  Play.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your 
own  discretion  be  your  tutor :  suit  the  action  to 
the  word,  the  word  to  the  action ;  with  this 
special  observance,  that  you  o'er-step  not  the 
mcdesty  of  nature  :  for  any  thing  so  overdone  is 
from  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at 
the  first,  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as 't  were, 
the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  her  own 
feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age 
and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure. 
Now  this,  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it 
make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the 
judicious  grieve ;  the  censure  of  which  one,  must, 
in  your  allowance,  o'er-weigh  a  whole  theatre  of 
others.  O,  there  be  players,  that  I  have  seen 
play, — and  heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly, 
— not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that,  neither  having 
the  accent  of  christians,  nor  the  gait  of  christian, 
pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted,  and  bellowed, 
that  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen 
had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they 
imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 

\st  Play.  I  hope,  we  have  reformed  that  in- 
difTerently  with  us. 

Ham.  0,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  those, 
that  play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more  than  is  set 
down  for  them  :  for  there  be  of  them,  that  will 
themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of 
barren  spectators  to  lauglu  too ;  though,  in  the 
mean  time,  some  necessary  question  of  the  play 
be  then  to  be  considered  :  that 's  villainous ;  and 
shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses 
it.    Go,  make  3'ou  ready. —         [Exeunt  Players, 

Enter  Polonius,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guilden- 

STERN. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  will  the  king  hear  this  piecj 
of  work  ? 

Pol.  And  the  queen  toe,  ar<l  that  presently. 
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Ham.  Bid  the  players  make  haste. — 

Ham.  They  are  coming  to  the  play ;  I  must 

{Exit  Pol. 

be  idle : 

WiU  you  two  help  to  hasten  them  ? 

Get  you  a  place. 

Both.  Ay,  my  lord.      \Exeuni  Ros.  and  Gcil. 

Ham.  "What,  ho  ;  Horatio ! 

Danish  March.  A  Flourish.  Enter  KiSG,Q,VEEii, 

PoLONius,  Ophelia,  Rosencrantz,  Gcilden- 

Enter  Horatio. 

STERN,  and  others. 

Hor.  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 

King.  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 

Ham.  Excellent,  i'  faith  ;  of  the  cameleon's  dish : 

As  e'er  my  conversation  cop'd  withal. 

I  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed :  You  cannot  feed 

Hor.  0,  my  dear  lord, 

capons  so. 

Ham.                      Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter : 

King.   I  have  nothing  with  this  answer,  Ham- 

For what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee. 

let  ;  these  words  are  not  mine. 

That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits. 

Ham.    No,   nor  mine   now.     My  lord, — yon 

To  feed  and  clothe  thee  ?    Why  should  the  poor 

played  once  in  the  university,  you  say  ?    [To  Pol. 

be  flatter'd  \ 

Pol.  That  did  I,  my  lord  ;  and  was  accounted 

No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp ; 

a  good  actor. 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enact  ? 

Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.    Dost  thou 

Pol.  I  did  enact  Julius  C.Tsar :   I  was  killed 

hear? 

i'  the  Capitol ;  Brutus  kill'd  me. 

Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice, 

Hain.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him,  to  kill  so 

And  could  of  men  distinguish  her  election, 

capital  a  calf  there. — Be  the  players  ready  ? 

She  hath  seal'd  thee  for  herself:  for  thou  hast 

Ros.  Ay,  my  lord ;  they  stay  upon  your  pa- 

been 

tience. 

As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing ; 

Queen.  Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  sit  bj 

A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 

me. 

Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks:  and  bless'd  are 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here  's  metal  more 

those. 

attractive. 

Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co-min- 

Pol. 0  ho  !  do  you  mark  that  ?  [To  the  King. 

gled, 

Ham.  Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 

[Lying  down  at  Ovii's feel. 

To  sound  what  stop  she  please:   Give  me  that 

Oph.  No,  my  lord. 

man 

Ham.  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 

That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heai-ts. 

Ham.  Do  you  think,  I  meant  country  mattere  ? 

As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this. — 

Oph.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 

There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king ; 

Ham.  That  's  a  fair  thought  to   lie   between 

One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance. 

maids'  legs. 

Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  death. 

Ojih.  What  is,  my  lord  » 

I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  a-foot. 

Ham.  Nothing. 

Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul 

Oph.  You  are  merry,  my  lord. 

Observe  my  uncle  :  if  his  occulted  guilt 

Ham    Who,  I  ? 

Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech. 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen ; 

Ham.  0 !  your  only  jig-maker.    What  should 

And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 

a  man  do,  but  be  merry?  for,  look  yon,  how 

As  Vulcan's  stithy.     Give  him  heedful  note. 

cheerfully  my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died 

For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face ; 

within  these  two  hours. 

And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 

Oph.  Nay,  't  is  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

In  censure  of  his  seeming. 

Ham.  So  long  ?    Naj",  then  let  the  devil  wear 

Hor.                                 Well,  my  lord  : 

black,  for  I  '11  have  a  suit  of  sables.     0  heavens ! 

If  he  steal  aught,  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing, 

die  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet !  Then 

And  'scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

there's  hope,  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlivf 
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Lis  life  half  a  year :  But,  by'r-lady,  lie  must  build 
churches  then  :  or  else  shall  he  sutler  not  think- 
ing on,  with  the  hobby-horse  ;  whose  epitaph  is, 
"For,  0  for,  0,  the  Jiobby-horsc  is  forgot." 

Trumpets  sound.  The  dumb  Show  follovjs. 
Enter  a  Kin/j  and  a  Que.n,  very  lovingly ;  the 
Queen  einbracing  him,  and  lie  her.  She  kneels, 
and  makes  show  of  ]>rotestation  unto  him.  He 
takes  her  up,  and  declines  his  head  upon  her 
neck :  lays  him,  down  upon  a  bank  of  flowers  ; 
she,  seeing  him  asleep,  leaves  him.  Anon  comes 
in  a  fellow,  takes  of  his  crown,  kisses  it,  and 
pours  poison  in  the  King's  ears,  and  exit.  The 
Queen  returns;  finds  the  King  dead,  and  makes 
passionate  action.  The  poisoner,  with  some  two 
or  three  Mutes,  comes  in  again,  seeming  to  la- 
ment with  her.  The  dead  body  is  carried  away. 
The  poisoner  woos  the  Queen  with  gifts ;  she 
seems  loath  and  unwilling  awhile,  but,  in  the 
end,  accepts  his  love.  \^Exeunt. 

Oph.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  !Marry,  this   is  miching  mallechof"   it 
means  mischief. 

Oph.  Belike,  this  show  imports  the  argument 

of  the  play. 

Enter  Prologue. 

Ham.  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow  :  the  play- 
ers cannot  keep  counsel ;  they  'U  tell  all. 

Oph.  Will  he  tell  us  w'hat  tliis  show  meant  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  or  any  show  that  you  '11  show  him  : 
Be  not  you  ashamed  to  show,  he  '11  not  shame  to 
tell  you  what  it  means. 

Oph.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught ;  I  '11 
mark  the  play. 

Pro.        For  us,  and  for  our  tragedy, 

Here  stooping  to  your  clemency, 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently. 

Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring  ? 
Oph.  'T  is  brief,  my  lord. 
Ham.  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  a  King  and  a  Queen. 

P.  Ring.  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus'  cart  gone 
round 
Neptune's  salt  wash,  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground ; 
And  thirty  dozen  moons,  with  borrow'd  sheen, 
Aboct  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been ; 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands, 
Dnite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands. 

P.  Queen,  go  many  journeys  may  the  sun  and  moon 
Make  as  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  bo  done  I 
But,  woe  is  me,  you  are  eo  sick  of  lale, 
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So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  state, 

That  I  distrust  you.     Yet,  though  I  distrust. 

Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must : 

For  women  fear  too  much,  even  as  they  love; 

And  women's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity ; 

In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 

Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know; 

And  as  my  love  ie  siz'd,  my  fear  is  so. 

V.'licre  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fcnr; 

\Vhere  little  fears  grow  great,  great  loves  grow  thero. 

P.  A  mg.  'Faith,  I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly  toa 
My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do : 
And  thou  sh.ilt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind, 
Honour'd,  belov'd  ;  and,  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  husband  shalt  ihou 

P.  Queen.  o,  confound  the  rest 

Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  my  breast; 
In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurst! 
None  wed  the  second,  but  who  kill'd  the  first. 

Ham.  Tliat  's  wormwood. 

P.  Queen.  The  instances,  that  second  marriage  move, 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love ; 
A  second  time  I  kill  my  husband  dead, 
"When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bed. 

P.  King.  I  do  believe,  you  think  what  now  yon  speak 
But,  what  we  do  determine,  eft  we  break. 
Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory ; 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  v.alidity : 
Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree ; 
But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 
Most  necessary  'tis,  that  we  forget 
To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt: 
M'hat  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose. 
The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose. 
The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 
Their  own  euactures  with  themselves  destroy: 
Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament; 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident. 
This  world  is  not  for  aye ;  nor 't  is  not  strange. 
That  even  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes  change , 
For  't  is  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove, 
Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love. 
The  great  man  down,  you  mark  Ids  favourite  flies ; 
The  poor  advanc'd  makes  friends  of  enemies. 
And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend : 
For  who  not  needs,  shall  never  lack  a  friend ; 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 
Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy. 
But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun, — 
Our  wills,  and  fates,  do  so  contrary  run. 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown ; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own. 
So  think  thou  wilt  no  second  husband  wed  ; 
But  die  thy  thouglits,  when  thy  first  lord  is  dead. 

P.  Queen.  Nor  earth  to  me  give  food,  nor  heaven  \\gD\ 
Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me,  day,  and  night 
To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope ! 
An  anchor's  cheer^i  in  prison  be  my  scope  I 
Each  opposite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy, 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy ! 
Both  here,  and  hence,  pursue  me  lasting  strife, 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife ! 

Ham.  If  she  should  break  it  now, 

[To  Oph. 
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r^.  Jitnf/,  'T is  deeply  sworn.    Sweet,  leave  me  here  a 
while ; 
My  spirits  grow  cliill,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  [Sleeps, 

V.  ()>ueen.  Sleep  roek  thy  brain; 

Aud  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain  1        [Exit, 

Ham.  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 

Queen.  The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  me- 
think.s. 

Ham.  0,  Lut  she  '11  keep  her  word. 

King,  Have  you  heard  the  argument  ?  Is  there 
no  offence  in  't  ? 

Ham,  No,  no,  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest ; 
no  offence  i'  the  world. 

King,  What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

Ham.  The  mouse-trap.  Marry,  how  ?  Tropi- 
cally.^' This  pl.ay  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done 
in  Vienna  :  Gonzago  is  the  duke's  name  ;  his  wife, 
Baptista :  you  shall  see  anon ;  't  is  a  knavish 
piece  of  work  :  But  what  of  that  ?  your  majesty, 
and  we  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not : 
Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  un- 
wrung. — 

Enter  Lucianus. 

'i'his  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king. 

Oph.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your 
love,  if  I  could  see  the  puppets  dallying. 

Oph.  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 

Ham.  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning,  to  take  off 
my  edge. 

Oph.  Still  better,  and  worse. 

Ham.  So  you  mistake  your  husbands. — Begin, 
murderer ; — leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and  begin. 

Come : 

The  croaking  raven 

Doth  bellow  for  revenge, 

Luc.  Thoughts  blaclc,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and  time 
agreeing ; 
Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeing ; 
Tliou  mixture  r.ank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected, 
"With  llecat's  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected, 
Thy  naturiJ  magick  and  dire  property. 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately. 

\^Pours  the  Poison  into  the  Sleeper's  ears. 

Ham,  He  poisons  him  i'  the  garden  for  his 
f-state.  His  name  's  Gonzago :  the  story  is  ex- 
Lant,  and  written  in  very  choice  Italian  :  You 
shall  see  anon,  how  the  murderer  gets  the  love  of 
Gonzago's  wife. 

Oph.  The  king  rises. 

Ham.  What !  frighted  with  false  fire ! 


Queen.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 
Pol,  Give  o'er  the  play. 
King,  Give  me  some  light : — aw;iy ! 
Pol,  Lights,  lights,  lights ! 

[Exeunt  all  but  Ham.  ami  IIor. 
Ham,  "Wliy,  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungalled  play ; 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must 
sleep ; 
Thus  runs  the  world  away. — 
Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers,  (ii 
the  rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me,)  with 
two  Provencal  roses  on  my  raised  shoes,  get  me 
a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players,  sir? 
Hor,  Half  a  share. 
Ham,  A  whole  one,  I. 

For  thou  dost  know,  0  Damon  dear, 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very — peacock. 
Hor.  You  might  have  rhvmed. 
Ham.  O  good  Horatio,  I  'II  take  the  ghost's 
word  for  a  thousand  pound.     Didst  perceive  ? 
Hor.  Very  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning, 

Hor.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 
Ham.  Ah,  ha ! — Come,  some  music ;  come,  the 
recorders. — 

For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy, 

Why  then,  belike, — he  likes  it  not,  pcrdy,^  — 

Enter  Rosencraxtz  and  Guildenstern. 

Come,  some  music. 

Guil.  Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  witli 
you. 

Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  history. 

Guil.  The  king,  sir, 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  what  of  him  ? 

Guil.  Is,  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  distem- 
pered. 

Ham.  With  drink,  sir? 

Guil,  No,  my  lord,  with  choler. 

Ham,  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more 
richer,  to  signify  this  to  the  doctor ;  for,  for  mo 
to  put  him  to  his*  purgation,  would,  perhaps, 
plunge  him  into  more  choler. 

Guil.  Good  my  lord,  put  your  discourse  into 
some  frame,  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  atfair. 

Ham.  I  am  tame,  sir : — pronounce. 

Guil.  Tlie  queen,  your  mother,  in  most  groat 
affliction  of  spirit,  hath  sent  me  to  you. 

Hum.  You  are  welcome. 
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Guil.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  is  not 
of  the  right  breed.  If  it  shall  please  you  to  make 
me  a  wholesome  answer,  I  will  do  your  mother's 
oommandment :  if  not,  your  pardon,  and  my  re- 
turn, shall  be  the  end  of  my  business. 

Bam,  Sir,  I  cannot 

Guil.  "What,  my  lord  ? 

Jfam.  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer;  my 
wit 's  diseased :  But,  sir,  such  answer  as  I  can 
make,  you  shall  command ;  or,  rather,  as  you  say, 
my  mother:  therefore  no  more,  but  to  the  matter: 
My  mother,  you  say, 

lios.  Then  thus  she  says :  Your  behaviour  hath 
struck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham.  0  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish  a 
mother! — But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of 
this  mother's  admiration  ?  impart. 

Bos.  She  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her 
closet,  ere  you  go  to  bed. 

JIam.  We  shall  obey,  were  sht;  ten  times  our 
mother.     Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us? 

Bos.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham.  And  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers. 

Bos.  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  cause  of  dis- 
temper ?  you  do,  surel_y,  but  bar  the  door  upon 
your  own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your 
friend. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Bos.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the 
voice  of  the  king  himself  for  your  succession  in 
Denmark  3 

JIam.  Ay,  sir,  but,  "  While  the  grass  grows," — 
the  proverb  is  something  musty. 

Enter  the  Players,  with  Becorders. 
0,  the  recorders : — let  me  see  one. — To  withdraw 
with  you :" — Why  do  you  go  about  to  recover 
the  wind  of  me,  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a 
toil? 

Guil.  0,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my 
love  is  too  unmannerly. 

Ham.  I  do  not  well  understand  that  Will  you 
play  upon  this  pipe  ? 

Guil.  Jly  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  pray  you. 

Guil.  Believe  me,  I  cannot 

Ham.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Guil.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham.  'T  is  as  easy  as  lying :  govern  these  ven- 
tages with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath 
with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  elo- 
quent music.     Look  you,  these  are  the  stops. 
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Guil.  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  an} 
utterance  of  harmony;  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham.  Why  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  r 
thingyou  make  of  me?  You  would  play  upon  nie; 
you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops ;  you  would 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery ;  you  would 
sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my 
compass  :  and  there  is  much  music,  excellent 
voice,  in  this  little  organ ;  yet  cannot  you  make 
h  speak.  'Sblood,  do  you  think,  I  am  easier  to 
be  played  on  than  a  pipe  ?  Call  me  what  instru- 
ment you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me,  you  can- 
not play  upon  me. 

Enter  PoLONius. 

God  bless  you,  sir ! 

Pol.  My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with  you, 
and  presently. 

Ham.  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that 's  almost 
in  shape  of  a  camel  ? 

Pol.  By  the  mass,  and 't  is  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

Ham.  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

Pol.  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Ham.  Or,  like  a  whale  ? 

Pol.  Very  like  a  whale. 

H(tm.  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and 
by. — They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. — I  will 
come  by  and  by.  i 

Pol.  I  will  say  so.  \^Exit  Pol. 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  easily  said. — Leave  mc, 
friends.  [Exeunt  Ros.,  Guit.,  Hon.,  <fcc. 

'T  is  now  tiie  very  witching  time  of  night ; 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes 

out 
Contagion  to  this  world :  Now  could  I  drink  hot 

blood. 
And  do  such  business  as  the  bitter  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.     Soft;   now  to  my 

mother. — 
O,  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature ;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom  : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural : 
I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none; 
My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites : 
How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent," 
To  give  them  seals  never,  my  soul,  consent!  [Exit 

SCENE  ni. — A  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  King,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildknstern. 

King.  I  like  him  not;  nor  stands  it  safe  with  us 
To  let  his  madness  range.   Therefore,  prepare  you 
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[  your  commission  will  forthwith  despatch, 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you  : 
The  tenns  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Ilazard  so  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunes. 

Guil.  We  will  ourselves  provide  : 

Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is, 
To  keep  those  many  bodies  safe. 
That  live,  and  feed  upon  your  majesty. 

lios.  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound. 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind, 
To  keep  itself  from  'noyance ;  but  much  more 
That  spirit,  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.     The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What 's  near  it,  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount, 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things, 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd ;  which,  when  it  falls, 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence. 
Attends  the  boist'rous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

King.  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  speedy 
voyage ; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear. 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

Rns.  Guil.  We  will  haste  us. 

\^Exeunt  Eos.  and  Guil. 

Enter  Poloxius. 

Pol.  My  lord,  he 's  going  to  his  mother's  closet ; 
Behind  the  arras  I  '11  convey  myself, 
To  hear  the  process ;  I  '11  warrant,  she  '11  tax  him 

home : 
And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said, 
'T  is  meet,  that  some  more  audience,  than  a  mo- 
ther, 
Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  should  o'erhear 
The  speech,  of  vantage.    Fare  you  well,  my  liege  : 
I  '11  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed. 
And  tell  you  what  I  know. 

King.  Thanks,  dear  my  lord. 

[Exit  Pol. 
0,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven ; 
It  hnth  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  't. 
A  brother's  murder ! — Pray  can  I  not, 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will ; 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent; 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin. 
And  both  neglect.     What  if  this  cursed  hand, 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood! 
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Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens, 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?  Whereto  serves  mercy. 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? 
And  what 's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force, — 
To  be  forestalled,  ere  we  come  to  fell, 
Or  pardon'd,  being  down  ?     Then  I  '11  look  up ; 
My  fault  is  past.     But,  O,  what  foi-m  of  prayer 
Can  serve  my  turn  1     Forgive  me  my  foul  mur- 
der;— 
That  cannot  be ;  since  I  am  still  possess'd 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder, 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  the  offence  ? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice; 
And  oft 't  is  seen,  the  wicked  prize  it.self 
Buys  out  the  law  :  But 't  is  not  so  above  : 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature ;  and  we  ourselves  compell'd, 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 
To  give  in  evidence.     What  then  ?  what  rests  ? 
To  tiy  what  repentance  can  :  what  can  it  not  ? 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  can  not  repent  ? 
O  wretched  state  !  0  bosom,  black  as  death ! 
0  limed  soul ;  that  struggling  to  be  free. 
Art  more  engag'd !  Help,  angels,  make  assay ! 
Bow,  stubborn  knees !  and,  heart,  with  strings  of 

steel, 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe ; 
All  may  be  well !  [Retires  and  kneels. 

Enter  Hamlet. 
Ifam.  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,  now  he  is  pray- 
ing; 
And  now  I  '11  do  't ; — and  so  he  goes  to  heaven  : 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd  ?  That  would  be  scann'd 
A  villain  kills  my  father;  and,  for  that, 
I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  heaven. 

Why,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May 
And,  how   his   audit   stands,  who  know.s,  save 

heaven  ? 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  cou"se  of  thought, 
'T  is  hea^y  with  him  :  And  am  I  then  reveng'd, 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul, 
When  he  is  fit  and  season'd  for  his  passage? 
No. 

Up,  sword ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent : 
When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage ; 
Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed ; 
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At  gaming,  Bwearing;  or  about  some  act 
TL.-it  lias  no  relish  of  salvation  in  't: 
Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven  : 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd,  and  black. 
As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.     My  mother  stays : 
This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days.    [JSxit. 

The  King  rises  and  advances. 

King.  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain 
below : 
Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  Iieaven  go. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Queen  and  Polonils. 

Pol.  He  will  come  straight.     Look,  you  lay 
home  to  him : 
Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear 

with ; 
And  that  your  grace  hath  screen'd  and  stood 

between 
Much  heat  and  him.     I'll  'sconce  me  e'en  hero. 
Pray  3'ou,  be  round  with  him. 

Queen.  I  '11  warrant  you ; 

Fear  me  not : — withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming, 

[Pol.  hides  himself. 

Enter  Uamlet. 

Ham.  Now,  mother;  what's  the  matter? 
Queen.  Ilamlet,  thou  hast  thy  father  ranch 

offended. 
Ifam.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  of- 
fended. 
Queen.  Come,  come,  you  answer  wit'u  an  idle 

tongue. 
Ham.  Go,  go,  you   question  with  a  wicked 

tongue. 
Queen.  Why,  how  now,  llamlct? 
Hain.  What 's  the  matter  now  ? 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 
Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  so : 

You  are   the   queen,  your  husband's   brother's 

wife  ; 
And, — 'would   it   were    not   so  ! — you   are   my 

mother. 
Queen.  Nay,  then  I  '11  send  those  to  you  that 

can  speak. 
Ham.  Come,  come,  and  sit  you  down  ;    you 

shall  not  budge ; 
You  go  not,  till  I  set  you  up  a  glass 
Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  you. 
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Queen.   What  wilt  thou    do  ?  thou  wilt  not 
murder  me  ? 
Help,  help,  ho  1 

Pol.  [Behind.]  What,  ho !  help ! 

Ham.  Uow  now  !  a  rat  ? 

[Draws. 
Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead. 

[Ham.  makes  a  jjuss  through  the  Arras. 

Pol.  [Bchi)ul.]  O,  I  am  slain. 

[I'hlls,  awl  dies. 

Queen.  0  me,  what  hast  thou  done? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not . 

Is  it  the  king  ? 

[Lifts  up  the  Arras,  and  draws  forth  Pol. 

Queen.  O,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this ! 

Ham.  A  bloody  deed  ; — almost  as  bad,  good 
mother, 
xVs  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 

Queen.  As  kill  a  king  ! 

H"77t.  Ay,  lady,  't  was  my  word. — 

Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell. — 

[To  Pol. 
I  took  tlice  for  thy  better ;  take  thy  fortune  : 
Thou  flnd'st,  to  be  too  busy,  is  some  danger. — 
Leave  v.'rlnging  of  your  hands  :  Peace  ;  sit  you 

down, 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall. 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff; 
If  damned  custom  have  not  braz'd  it  so, 
That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 

Queen.  "NMiat  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'st  wag 
thy  tongue 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me  ? 

Ham.  Such  an  act, 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty ; 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite ;  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
And  sets  a  blister  there ;  makes  marriage  vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths :  O,  such  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul ;  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words :  Heaven's  face  doth  glow  ; 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass, 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom, 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act. 

Queen.  Ah  me,  what  act. 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ? 

Ham.  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on 
this  f 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow : 
Hyperion's  curls;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
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A  n  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command ; 

A  station  lite  the  herald  Mercury, 

Xe\v-!ighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 

A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed. 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man  : 

This  was  your  husband. — Look  you  now,  what 

follows : 
Here  is  your  husband  ;  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
Blastii.g  his  wholesome  brother.   Have  you  eyes  ? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed. 
And  batten  on  this  moor  ?    Ha !  have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it,  love :  for,  at  your  age. 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it 's  humble. 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment;  And  what  judg- 
ment 
Would  stoop  from  this  to  this  ?    Sense,  sure,  you 

have. 
Else,  could  you  not  have  motion :  But,  sure,  that 

sense 
Is  apoplex'd  :  for  madness  would  not  err  ; 
Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thrall'd. 
But  it  reserv'd  some  quantity  of  choice. 
To   serve   in   such   a  difference.      What   devil 

was't. 
That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman-bliud  ? 
Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight. 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all. 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 
Could  not  so  mope. 

0  shame !  where  is  thy  blush  ?  Kebellious  hell, 
If  thou  canst  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones. 
To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax. 
And  melt  in  her  own  fire :  proclaim  no  shame. 
When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge; 
Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  burn, 
And  reason  panders  will. 

Queen.  0  Hamlet,  speak  no  more  : 

Thou  turn'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots. 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

Ifam.  Nay,  but  to  live 

[n  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed ; 
Stew'd  in  corruption ;  honeying,  and  making  love 

Over  the  nasty  stye ; 

Queen.  0,  speak  to  me  no  more ; 

The?e  words,  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears; 
N  o  more,  sweet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  A  murderer  and  a  villain  : 

A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 
Of  your  precedent  lord  : — a  vice  of  kings :" 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule ; 


That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole, 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! 

Queen.  No  more. 

Enter  Ghost. 
Ham.  A  king 

Of  shreds  and  patches : 

Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  winga. 
You  heavenly  guards ! — What  would  your  gra- 
cious fiffure  ? 

o 

Queen.  Alas,  he's  mad. 

Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide, 
That,  laps'd  in  fume  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  3 
0,  say ! 

Ghost.  Do  not  forget :  This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 
But,  look !  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits : 
O,  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul ; 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works ; 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  how  is't  with  you? 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy. 
And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm. 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements. 
Starts  up,  and  stands  on  end.     O  gentle  son, 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.    Whereon  do  you  look  * 

Ham.  On  him  !  on  him ! — Look  you,  how  pale 
he  glares ! 
His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones, 
Would  make  them  capable. — Do  not  look  upon 

me ; 
Lest,  with  this  piteous  action,  you  convert 
My  stern  effects :  then  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  colour ;  tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this  ? 

Ham.  Do  you  see  nothing  there  ; 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  I  sije. 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

Queen.  No,  nothing,  but  ourselves. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there !  look,  liow  it  steal 
away ! 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv'd ! 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal ! 

[Exit  Ghost 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain 
This  bodiless  creation,  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in. 
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Ham.  Ecstasy ! 
Mj'  pulse,  as  j-ours,  dotli  temperately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  music  :  It  is  not  madness, 
That  I  have  utter'J  :  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace. 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul. 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks : 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place ; 
Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.     Confess  yourself  to  heaven  ; 
Repent  what 's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come  ; 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds, 
To  make  them  ranker.     Forgive  me  this  my  vir- 
tue : 
For  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times. 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg ; 
Yea,  curb  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Queen,  0  Ilamlct !  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in 
twain. 

J{am,  O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it. 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night :  but  go  not  to  my  uncle's  bed ; 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 
That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat 
Of  habit's  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this  ; 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock,  or  livery, 
That  aptly  is  put  on  :  Refrain  to-night; 
And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 
To  the  next  abstinence  :  the  next  more  easy : 
For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature, 
And  either  curb  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wondrous  potency.    Once  more,  good  night, 
And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  bless'd, 
I  '11  blessing  beg  of  you. — For  this  same  lord, 

[Pointing  to  Pol. 
I  do  repent :  But  heaven  hath  plcas'd  it  so, — 
To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me. 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister. 
I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him.     So,  again,  good  night ! — 
I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind  : 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind. 
But  one  word  more,  good  lady. 
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Queen.  What  shall  I  do? 

Ham.  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you 

do: 
Let  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed ; 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek ;  call  you,  his  mouse ; 
And  let  him,  for  a  jiair  of  reechy  kisses. 
Or  padling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers, 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out. 
That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness. 
But  mad  in  craft.     'T  were  good,  you  let  him 

know : 
For  who,  that 's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise. 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib, 
Such  dear  concernings  hide?  who  would  do  so? 
No,  in  despite  of  sense,  and  secrecy. 
Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top. 
Let  the  birds  fly ;  and,  like  the  famous  ape. 
To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep. 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Queen.  Be  thou  assur'd,  if  words  be  made  of 

breath. 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 

Ham.  I  must  to  England  ;  you  know  that  ? 
Queen.  Alack, 

I  had  forgot;  't  is  so  concluded  on. 

Ham.   There 's   letters   seal'd :    and   my   two 

schoolfellows, — 
Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  fang'd, — 
They  bear  the  mandate ;  they  must  sweep  my 

way. 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery  :  Let  it  work ; 
For 't  is  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar  :  and  it  shall  go  hard. 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines. 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon  :  0,  't  is  most  sweet, 
WTien  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet. — 
This  man  shall  set  me  packing. 
I  '11  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room  : — 
Mother,  good  night. — Indeed,  this  counsellor 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave. 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish  prating  knave. 
Come,  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you : — 
Good  night,  mother. 

\Excunt  severally;  Ham.  dragging  in  Pot, 
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SCENE  I.— The  Same. 
Enter  Kiko,  Queen,  Eosencrantz,  and  Guil- 

DKNSTERN. 

Kinff.  There  's  matter  in  these  siglis ;  these 
profound  heaves ; 
Yon  must  translate  :  't  is  fit  we  understand  them : 
Where  is  your  Bon  ? 

Queen.  Bestow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while. — 
[To  Eos.  and  Guil.,  who  go  out. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  seen  to-night ! 

King.  What,  Gertrude  ?  How  does  llanilet  ? 

Queen.  Mad  as  the  sea,  and  wind,  when  both 
contend 
Which  is  the  mightier :  In  his  lawless  fit, 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir, 
Wliips  out  his  rapier,  cries,  "  A  rat !  a  rat  I" 
And,  in  this  brainish  apprehension,  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man. 

King.  0  heavy  deed ! 

It  had  been  so  with  us,  had  we  been  there : 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ; 
To  you  yourself  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas !  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  tj^  answer'd  ? 
It  will  be  laid  1o  us,  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  restrained,  and  out  of 

haunt. 
This  mad  young  man  :  butj'so  much  was  our  love. 
We  would  not  understand  what  was  most  fit ; 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease. 
To  keep  it  from  di\-ulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.     Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Queen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  kill'd; 
O'er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  some  ore. 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base, 
Shows  itself  pure;  he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King.  0,  Gertrude,  come  away ! 
The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch, 
But  we  will  ship  him  hence  :  and  this  vile  deed 
We  m  1st,  with  all  our  majesty  and  skill, 
Both    countenance   and   excuse. — Ho !   Guilden- 
Btern  I 

Enter  Eosencraktz  and  Guildenstern. 

Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  some  further  aid : 
Hamlet  in  madness  hath  Polonius  slain. 


And  from  his  mother's  closet  hath  he  dragg'd  him ; 
Go,  seek  him  out ;  speak  fair,  and  bring  the  bodj 
Into  the  chapel.     I  pray  you,  haste  in  this. 

[Exeunt  Eos.  and  Gcii. 
Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  wisest  friends; 
And  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to  do. 
And  what 's  untimely  done  :  so,  haply,  slander, — • 
Whose  whisper  o'er  the  vrorid's  diameter, 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank, 
Transports  his  poison'd  shot, — may  miss  our  name^ 
And  hit  the  woundless  air. — 0  come  away  I 
My  soul  is  full  of  discord,  and  dismay.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham. Safely  stowed. — [Eos^  dc,  within. 

Hamlet !  lord  Hamlet !]  But  soft, — what  noise  ? 
who  calls  on  Hamlet  ?  O,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Eosexcr-^ntz  and  Guildexsterk. 

Ros.  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with  the 
dead  body  ? 

Ham.  Compounded  it  with  dust,  whereto  't  is 
kin. 

Ros.  Tell  us  where  't  is  ;  that  we  may  take  it 
thence. 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham.  Do  not  believe  it. 

Ros.  Believe  what  ? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and  not 
mine  own.  Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponge  ! 
— what  replication  should  be  made  by  the  son  of 
a  king  ? 

Ros.  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir ;  that  soaks  up  the  king's  coun- 
tenance, his  rewards,  his  authorities.  But  such 
officers  do  the  king  best  serdcc  in  the  end :  He 
keeps  them,  like  an  ape,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw ; 
first  mouthed,  to  be  last  swallowed:  W'hen  he 
needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it  is  but  squeezing 
you,  and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again. 

Ros.  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it :  A  knavish  speech  sleeps 
in  a  foolish  ear. 
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Jioa.  My  lord,  }  ou  must  tell  us  where  the  body 
is,  and  go  with  us  to  the  king. 

Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  king,"  but  the 
king  is  not  with  the  body.  The  king  is  a 
tiling 

Guil.  A  thing,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Of  nothing :  bring  me  to  him.  Hide 
fox,  :ind  all  after.  [Hxeunt. 

SCENE  in. — Another  Room  in.  the  same. 

Enter  Kino,  attended. 

King.  I  have  sent  to  seek  him,  and  to  find  the 

body. 
IIow  dangerous  is  it,  that  this  man  goes  loose ! 
Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him  : 
He 's  lov'd  of  the  distracted  multitude, 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes  ; 
And,  where  't  is  so,  the   oftender's   scourge   is 

wcigh'd. 
But  never  the  offence.     To  bear  all  smooth  and 

even, 
This  sudden  sending  him  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pause  :  Diseases,  desperate  grown. 
By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved. 

Enter  Rosencuantz. 

Or  not  at  all. — How  now  ?  what  hath  befallen  ? 
Ros.  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestow'd,  my 
lord, 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 

King.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Ros.  Without,  my  lord ;  guarded,  to  know  your 

pleasure. 
King.  Bring  him  before  us. 
Ros.  Ho,  Guildeustern  !  bring  in  my  lord. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Guildenstern. 

King.  Now,  Hamlet,  where 's  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  At  supper. 

King.  At  supper  ?  Where  ? 

Ham.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten  : 
a  certain  convocation  of  politic  worms  are  e'en  at 
him.  Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet : 
we  fat  all  creatures  else,  to  fat  us;  and  we  fat 
ourselves  for  maggots :  i'our  fat  king,  and  your 
lean  beggar,  is  but  variable  service ;  two  dishes, 
but  to  one  table  ;  that's  the  end. 

King.  Alas,  alas ! 

Ham.  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that 
liath  eat  of  a  king;  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath 
fed  of  that  wonn. 
1 4?,?, 


King.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this? 

Ham.  Nothing,  but  to  show  you  how  a  king 
may  go  a  progress  through  the  guts  if  a  beggar. 

King.  Where  is  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  In  heaven  ;  send  thither  to  sec  :  if  your 
messenger  find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i'  the 
other  place  yourself.  But,  indeed,  if  you  find 
him  not  within  this  month,  you  shall  nose  him 
as  you  go  up  the  stairs  into  the  lobby. 

King.  Go  seek  him  there. 

\To  some  Attendants. 

Ham.  He  will  stay  till  you  come. 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 

King,  Hamlet,   this   deed,  for  thine   especial 
safety, — 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done, — must  send  thee 

hence 
W^ith  fiery  quickness  :   Therefore,  prepare  thy- 
self; 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help, 
Tlie  associates  tend,  and  every  thiug  is  bent 
For  England. 

Ham.  For  England  ? 

King.  Ay,  llidnlet. 

Ham.  Good 

King,  oo  is  it,  if  thou  knew'st  our  purposes. 

Ham.  I  see  a  cherub,  that  sees  them. — F>nt.. 
come ;  for  England  1 — Farewell,  dear  mother. 

King.  Thy^loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  My  mother :  Father  and  mother  is  man 
and  wife ;  man  and  wife  is  one  flesh  ;  and  so,  my 
mother.     Come,  for  England.  \Erit. 

King.  Follow  him  at  foot ;  tempt  hini  with 
speed  aboard ; 
Delay  it  not,  I  '11  have  him  hence  to-night : 
Away ;  for  every  thing  is  seal'd  and  done 
That  else  leans  on  the  affair :  Pray  you,  make 
haste.  \Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guil. 

And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold'st  at  aught, 
(As   my   great   power   thereof  may   give    thee 

sense ; 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us,)  thou  may'st  not  coldly  set 
Our  sovereign  process;  which  imports  at  full. 
By  letters  conjuring  to  that  effect. 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.     Do  it,  England  ; 
For  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages, 
And  thou  must  cure  me  :  Till  I  know 't  is  done, 
Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  will  ne'er  b<>gin. 

[Exit 
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SCENE  TV.— A  Plain  in  Denmark. 

Enter  Fortinbras,  and  Forces,  marching. 

For.  Go,  captain,  from  me  greet  the  Danish 
king; 
Tell  him,  that,  by  his  hcence,  Fortinbras 
Craves  the  conveyance  of  a  promis'd  march 
Over  his  kingdom.     You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  majesty  would  aught  with  us, 
We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye. 
And  let  him  know  so. 

Cap.  I  will  do  't,  my  lord. 

For.  Go  softly  on.      [^xe!;n<  For.  anc?  Forces. 

Enter  Hajilet,  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstern,  <&c. 

Ham.  Good  sir,  whose  powers  are  these  3 

Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

Ham.  How  purpos'd,  sir, 

I  pray  you  ? 

Cap.  Against  some  part  of  Poland. 

Ham.  T\Tio 

Commands  them,  sir? 

Cap.  The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. 

Ham.  Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,  sir. 
Or  for  some  frontier  ? 

Cap.  Truly  to  speak,  sir,  and  with  no  addition. 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground. 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it ; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 
A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

Ham.  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  de- 
fend it. 

Cap.  Yes,  't  is  already  garrison'd. 

Ham.  Two  thousand  souls,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand ducats. 
Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw : 
This  is  the  imposthimie  of  much  wealth  and  peace ; 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies. — I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. 

Cap.  God  be  wi'  you,  sir.  [Exit  Cap. 

Ron.  Will 't  please  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  will  be  with  you  straight.     Go  a  little 
before.  [Exeunt  Ros.  and  Gcil. 

Elow  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me. 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge  !     AVhat  is  a  man. 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time. 
Be  but  to  sleep,  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 
Sure,  he,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse. 
Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unus'd.     Now  whether  it  b« 


Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 

Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, — 

A  thought,  which,  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  part 

wisdom. 
And,  ever,  three  parts  coward, — I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say,  "This  thing's  to  do;" 
Sith  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  an..' 

means 
To  do 't.     Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  mc  ; 
Witness,  this  army  of  such  mass,  and  charge, 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince ; 
Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  pufi'M, 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ; 
Exposing  what  is  mortal,  and  unsure, 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dare, 
Even  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly  to  be  gi'eat, 
Is,  not  to  stir  without  great  argument ; 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw. 
When  honour 's  at  the  stake.     How  stand  I  tkcn. 
That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  stain'd. 
Excitements  of  my  reason,  and  my  blood, 
And  let  all  sleep  ?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see 
The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
That,  for  a  fantasy,  and  trick  of  fame, 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause. 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent. 
To  hide  the  slain  ? — 0,  from  this  time  forth. 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth  ! 

[Exit 

SCENE  v.— Elsinore.— ^4  Boom  in  the  CaMle. 

Enter  Qceen  and  Horatio. 

Queen. 1  will  not  speak  with  her. 

Hor.  She  is  importunate ;  indeed,  distract ; 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 

Queen.  What  would  she  have  i 

Hor.  She  speaks  much  of  her  father ;  says,  sbt 
hears, 
There 's  tricks  i'  the  world,  and  hems,  and  beat^ 

her  heart ; 
Spurns  enviously  at  straws;   speaks   things   in 

doubt, 
That  carry  but  half  sense  :  her  speech  is  nothing. 
Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection ;  they  aim  at  it," 
And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts : 
AVhich,  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  gestures  y-M 

them, 
Indeed  would  make  one  think,  there  might  !'< 
thought, 

Uvir. 
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lliougU  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily. 
Queen.  'Twcrc  good  she  were  spoken  with; 
for  she  may  strew 
Dsngerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds : 
Let  her  come  in.  [Exit  Hon. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is. 
Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss  : 
So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt. 
It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt. 

Re-enter  Horatio,  with  Ophelia. 

Oph.  Where  is  the  beauteous  majesty  of  Den- 
mark ? 
Queen.  How  now,  Ophelia  ? 

Oph,     How  should  I  your  true  love  know 
From  another  one  ? 
By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff. 
And  his  sandal  shoon.  \Singinn. 

Queen.  Alas,  sweet  lady,  what  imports  this 

song? 
Oph.  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 

Ho  is  dead  and  gone,  lady,  [Sings. 

He  is  dead  and  gone : 
At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf. 

At  his  heels  a  stone. 

0,  ho! 

Queen.  Nay,  but  Ophelia, 

Oph.  Pray  you,  mark. 

White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow,  \ Sings. 

Enter  King. 

Queen.  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 

Oph.   Larded  all  with  sweet  flowers  ; 
Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go. 
With  true-loTO  showers. 

King.  How  do  you  do,  pretty  lady  ? 

Oph.  Well,  God  'ield  you !  They  say,  the  owl 
was  a  baker's  daughter.'"'  Lord,  we  know  wliat 
we  are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be.  God  be 
at  your  table ! 

King.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Oph.  Pray,  let  us  have  no  words  of  this ;  but 
when  they  ask  you  what  it  means,  say  you  this  : 

Good  morrow,  't  is  Saint  Valentine's  day, 

All  in  tlie  morning  betime. 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window, 

To  be  your  Valentine : 

Then  up  ho  rose,  and  don'd  his  clothes, 

And  dupp'd  the  chamber  door; 
Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 

Never  departed  more. 

King.  Pretty  Ophelia ! 

Oph.  Indeed,  without  an  oatli,  I  'U  make  an 
end  on 't : 
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By  Gis,"  and  by  Saint  Crarity, 

Alack,  and  fie  for  shame  ! 
Voung  men  will  do  't,  if  they  eomo  to 't ; 

By  cock,  they  are  to  blame. 

Quoth  she,  before  you  tumbled  mo, 

You  promis'd  me  to  wed : 
So  would  1  ha'  done,  by  yonder  sun, 

An  thou  had'st  not  come  to  my  bed. 

King.  How  long  hath  she  been  thus  ? 

Oph.  I  hope,  all  will  be  well.  We  must  be  pa- 
tient :  but  I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think, 
they  should  lay  him  i'  the  cold  ground  :  My 
brother  shall  know  of  it,  and  so  I  thank  j'ou  for 
your  good  counsel.  Come,  my  coach !  Good  night, 
ladies ;  good  night,  sweet  ladies  :  good  night,  good 
night.  [Exit. 

King.  Follow  her  close  ;  give  her  good  watch, 
I  pray  you.  [Exit  Hor. 

0!  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief;  it  springs 
All  from  her  father's  de.ath  :  And  now  behold, 
0  Gertrude,  Gertrude, 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions !  First,  her  father  slain  ; 
Next,  your  son  gone ;  and  he  most  violent  author 
Of  his  own  just  remove  :  the  people  muddied. 
Thick  and  unwliolesome  in  their  thoughts  and 

whispers, 
For  good  Polonius'  death  ;  and  we  have  done  but 

greenly. 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him  :  Poor  Ophelia 
Divided  from  herself,  and  her  fair  judgment; 
Without  the  which  we   aie  pictures,  or  mere 

beasts. 
Last,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these. 
Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France : 
Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds. 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death; 
WTiercin  necessity,  of  matter  beggar'd, 
Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.     O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this. 
Like  to  a  murdering  piece,  in  many  places 
Gives  me  superfluous  death  !        [A  Noise  icithin 

Queen.  Alack!  what  noise  ig  this? 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

King.  Attend. 
Where  are  my  Switzers?     Let  them  guard  the 

door: 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Gent.  Save  yourself,  my  lord ; 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list. 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  hasto. 
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Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'erbears  your  officers !    The  rabble  call  him  lord ; 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin, 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known, 
The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word. 
They  cry,  "  Choose  we ;  Laertes  shall  be  king !" 
Caps,  bands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  clouds, 
"  Laertes  shall  be  king,  Laertes  king !" 

Queen.  How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  tliey 
cry! 
0,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs. 

King.  The  doors  are  broke.        \Noise  within. 

Enter  Laertes,  armed  ;  Danes  foUowinff. 

Laer.  Where  is  this  king  ? — Sirs,  stand  you  all 
without. 

Dan.  No,  let 's  come  in, 

Laer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Dan.  We  will,  we  will. 

[They  retire  without  the  Door. 

Laer.  I  thank  you  : — keep  the  door. — O  thou 
vile  king, 
Give  me  my  father. 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood,  that's  calm,  proclaims 
me  bastard ; 
Cries,  cuckold,  to  my  father ;  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chaste  unsmirchcd  brow 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King.  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 

That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  ? — 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  person  : 
There  's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 
Acts  little  of  his  will. — Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  thou  art  thus  incens'd ; — Let  him  go,  Ger- 
trude ; — ■ 
Speak,     an. 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King.  Dead. 

Queen.  But  not  by  him. 

King.  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead  ?  I  '11  not  be  juggled 
with : 
To  hell,  allegiance !  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil ! 
Conscience,  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation :  To  this  point  I  stand, — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  nsgligonce. 
Let  come  what  comes ;  only  I  '11  be  reveng'd 
Most  thoroughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  shall  stay  you  ? 

Laer.  My  will,  not  all  the  world's : 
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And,  for  my  means,  I  'II  husband  them  so  well. 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 

J'^ing.  Good  Laertes, 

If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is 't  writ  in  your  re- 
venge, 
That,  sweepstake,  you  will  draw  both  friend  am! 

foe. 
Winner  and  loser  ? 

Laer.  None  but  his  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them  tlien  ? 

Laer.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I  '11  ope 
my  arms ; 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rend'ring  pelican, 
Repast  them  with  my  blood. 

King.  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltless  of  your  father's  death. 
And  am  most  sensibly  in  grief  for  it. 
It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  'pear. 
As  day  does  to  your  eye. 

Danes.  [  Withini\  Let  her  come  in. 

Laer.  How  now  1  what  noise  is  that? 

Enter  OvsELi k,  fantastically  dressed  with  Straws 
and  Flowers. 

0  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  tears  seven  times  salt, 
Burn  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye  ! — 
By    heaven,   thy    madness    shall    be    paid    wilt 

weight. 
Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam.     0  rose  of  May ! 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia ! — 
0  heavens  !  is  't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love  :  and,  where  't  is  fine, 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Oph.     They  bore  him  barefuo'd  on  the  bier; 
Hey  no  nonny,  nonny  hey  nonny : 
And  in  his  grave  ruin'd  many  a  tear; — 

Fare  you  well,  my  dove  ! 

Laer.  Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and  didst  persuade 
revenge. 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Ojih.  You  must  sing,  "  Down  a-down,  an  you 
call  him  a-down-a."  O,  how  the  wheel  becomes 
it !  It  is  the  false  steward,  that  stole  his  master's 
daughter. 

Laer.  This  nothing  's  more  than  matter. 

Oph.  There  's  rosemary,  that  's  for  remem- 
brance ;  pray  you,  love,  remember :  and  there  is 
pansies,  that 's  for  thoughts. 
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Laer.  A  document  in  madness ;  thoughts  and 
remembrance  fitted. 

Oph.  There  's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines : 
—there  's  rue  for  you ;  and  here 's  some  for  me  : 
—we  may  call  it,  herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays: — you 
may  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference. — There  s  a 
daisy  : — I  would  give  you  some  violets ;  but  they 
withered  all,  when  my  father  died  : — They  say,  he 
made  a  good  end, 

For  bonny  sweet  Kobin  is  all  my  joy.        \_Sings. 

Laer.  Thought  and  afiliction,  passion,  hell  itself, 
She  turns  to  favour  and  to  prettiness. 

Oph.      And  will  he  not  come  ajrain  ?  \_Sings. 

And  will  be  not  come  again? 

No,  no,  he  ia  dead, 

Go  to  thy  death-bed, 
He  never  will  come  again. 

His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow, 
All  flaxen  was  bis  poll : 

He  is  gone,  he  is  gone, 

And  we  cast  away  moan ; 
(;od  'a  mercy  on  his  soul  1 

And  of  all  christian  souls  !  I  pray  God.     God  be 
wi'  you  !  [Exit  Oph. 

Laer.  Do  you  see  this,  0  God  ? 

Kliuj.  Laertes,  I  must  commune  with  your  grief, 
Or  you  deny  me  right.     Go  but  apart, 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will. 
And  they  shall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  me : 
If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom  give, 
Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours, 
To  you  in  satisfaction  ;  but,  if  not. 
Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us. 
And  we  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul 
To  give  it  due  content. 

Laer.  Let  this  be  so ; 

nis  means  of  death,  his  obscure  funeral, — 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment,  o'er  his  bones, 
No  noble  rite  nor  formal  ostentation, — 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  't  were  from  heaven  to  earth, 
That  I  must  call 't  in  question. 

Kinej.  So  you  shall ; 

And,  where  the  offence  is,  let  the  great  axe  fall. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VL — Another  Room,  in  the  same. 

Enter  Horatio,  and  a  Servant. 

E^or.  Wliat  are  they,  that  would  speak  with  me? 
Serv,  Sailors,  sir; 

They  say,  they  have  letters  for  you. 
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ITor.  Let  them  come  in. — 

I  [Exit  Sorv. 

I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  Hamlet. 

Enter  Sailors. 

Ist  Sail.  God  bless  you,  sir. 

Ilor.  Let  him  bless  thee  too. 

1st  Sail.  He  shall,  sir,  an 't  please  him.  There  a 
a  letter  for  you,  sir ;  it  comes  from  the  ambassa- 
dor that  was  bound  for  England ;  if  your  name  be 
Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to  know  it  is. 

ffor.  [Reads.\  Horatio,  when  thou  shalt  have  over- 
looked this,  give  these  fellows  some  means  to  the  king; 
they  have  letters  for  him.  Ere  we  were  two  days  old  at 
sea,  a  pirate  of  very  warlike  appointment  gave  us  cliase: 
rinding  ourselves  too  slow  of  sail,  we  put  on  a  compelled 
valour ;  and  in  the  grapple  I  boarded  tliem  :  on  the  instant, 
they  got  clear  of  our  ship;  so  I  alone  became  their  prisoner. 
They  have  dealt  with  me,  like  thieves  of  mercy;  but  tluy 
knew  what  they  did;  I  am  to  do  a  good  turn  for  tlicni. 
Let  the  king  have  the  letters  I  have  sent;  and  repair  thon 
to  me  with  as  much  haste  as  thou  would'st  fly  deatli.  1 
have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear,  will  make  thee  dumb 
yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter. 
These  good  fellows  will  bring  thee  where  1  am.  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstern  hold  their  course  for  England  ,  <>< 
them  I  have  much  to  tell  tbee.    Farewell. 

He  that  thou  knowest  thine, 

Hamlet. 

Come,  I  will  give  you  way  for  these  your  letters ; 
And  do  't  the  speedier,  that  you  may  direct  me 
To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.   [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIL — Another  Boom  in  the  same. 

Enter  King  oTid  Laertes. 

King.  Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquit- 
tance seal, 

And  you  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend ; 

SiJh  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear. 

That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain, 

Pursu'd  my  life. 

Laer.  It  well  appears  : — But  tell  mc. 

Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats, 

So  crimeful  and  so  capital  in  nature. 

As  by  your  safety,  greatness,  wisdom,  all  things 
else. 

You  mainly  were  stirr'd  up. 

King.  0,  for  two  special  reasons ; 

Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem   much  ur.- 
sinew'd, 

But  yet  to  me  they  are  strong.     The  queen,  hiF 
mother. 

Lives  almost  by  his  looks ;  and  for  mysel£ 
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(My  virtue,  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which,) 
She  is  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul, 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.     The  other  motive. 
Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go, 
Is,  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him : 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection. 
Work  like  the  spring  that  turneth  wood  to  stone, 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces ;  so  that  my  arrows. 
Too  slightly  timber'd  for  so  loud  a  wind, 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

Laer.  And  so  have  I  a  noble  father  lost ; 
A  sister  driven  into  desperate  terms ; 
Whose  worth,  if  praises  may  go  back  again, 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections : — But  my  revenge  will  come. 

King.   Break  not  your  sleeps  for  that :  you 
must  not  think. 
That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull, 
That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger, 
And  think  it  pastime.     You  shortly  shall  hear 

more : 
I  loved  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself ; 
And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  j'ou  to  imagine, — 
How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet : 

This  to  your  majesty ;  this  to  the  queen. 

King.  From  Hamlet !  who  brought  them  ? 

Mess.  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  say :  I  saw  them 
not; 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio,  he  receiv'd  them 
Of  him  that  brought  them. 

King,  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them  : — 

Leave  us.  [Exit  Mess. 

[i?cac^«.]  High  and  mighty,  you  shall  know,  I  am  set 
naked  on  your  kingdom.  To-morrow  shall  I  beg  leave  to 
Bee  your  kingly  eyea :  when  I  shall,  first  asking  your  par- 
don thereunto,  recount  the  occasion  of  my  sudden  and 
more  strange  return.  Hamlft. 

What  should  this  mean !     Are  all  the  rest  come 

back? 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  thing  ? 

Laer.  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

King,       'T  is  Hamlet's  character.    "Naked," — 
And,  in  a  postscript  here,  he  says,  "  alone :" 
Can  you  advise  me  ? 

Ijoer.  I  am  lost  in  it,  my  lord.     But  let  him 
come ; 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart, 


That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
"  Thus  diddest  thou." 

King.  If  it  be  so,  Laertes, 

As  how  should  it  be  so  ?  how  otherwise  ? — 
Will  you  be  rul'd  by  me  ? 

Laer.  Ay,  my  lord; 

So  you  will  not  o'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 

King.  To  thine  own  peace.     If  he  be  now  re- 
turn'd, — 
As  checking  at  hia  voyage,  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it, — I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device, 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fall : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  brcatlie ; 
But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice, 
And  call  it,  accident. 

Laer.  My  lord,  I  will  be  rul'd 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so, 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King.  It  falls  right. 

You  have  been  talk'd  of  since  your  travel  much. 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality. 
Wherein,  they  say,  you  shine  :  your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him. 
As  did  that  one ;  and  that,  in  my  regard. 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege. 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord  3 

Iving.  A  very  ribband  in  the  cap  of  youth. 
Yet  needful  too ;  for  youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears. 
Than  settled  age  his  sables,  and  his  weeds. 
Importing  health   and   graveness. — Two  month." 

since, 
Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy, — 
I  have  seen  myself,  and  serv'd  against,  the  French, 
And  they  can  well  on  horseback :  but  this  gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in  't ;  he  grew  unto  his  seat ; 
And  to  such  woud'rous  doing  brought  his  horse. 
As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  demi-natur'd 
With  the  brave  beast :  so  far  he  topp'd  my  thought, 
That  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks. 
Come  short  of  what  he  did. 

Laer.  A  Norman,  was 't  ? 

King.  A  Norman. 

Laer.  Upon  my  life,  Lamord. 

King.  T^ie  very  same. 

Laer.  I  know  him  well :  he  is  the  brooch  iu 
deed, 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King.  He  made  confession  of  you ; 
And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report, 
For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence, 
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And  for  your  rapier  most  especial, 
That  lie  cried  out,  't  would  be  a  sight  indeed, 
If  one  could  match  you ;  the  scrimers  of  their  na- 
tion, 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 
If  YOU  oppos'd  them  :  Sir,  this  report  of  his 
1  )id  llamlet  so  envenom  with  his  envy. 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wish  and  beg 
Vour  sudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  with  you. 
Now,  out  of  this, 

Laer.  "WTiat  out  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

King.  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Laer.  Why  ask  you  this  ? 

Kinrj.  Not  that  I  think,  you  did  not  love  your 
father, 
But  that  I  know,  love  is  begun  by  time ; 
And  that  I  see,  in  passages  of  proof. 
Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it. 
There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick,  or  snuff,  that  will  abate  it ; 
And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still ; 
For  goodness,  growing  to  a  pleurisy. 
Dies  in  his  own  too-much :  That  we  would  do, 
We  should  do  when  we  would ;  for  this  would 

changes, 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many. 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents ; 
And  then  this  should  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh, 
That  hurts  by  easing.     But,  to  the  quick  o'  the 

ulcer : 
llamlet  comes  back ;  what  would  you  undertake, 
To  show  yourself  in  deed  your  father's  son 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  i'  the  church. 

King.  No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanc- 
tuarize ; 
Revenge   should  have  no  bounds.     But,  good 

Laertes, 
Will  you  do  this,  keep  close  within  your  chamber: 
llamlet,  return'd,  shall  know  you  are  come  home : 
We  '11  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence, 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you ;  bring  you,  in  fine,  to- 
gether. 
And  wager  o'er  your  heads:  he,  being  remiss, 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving, 
Will  not  peruse  the  foils ;  so  that,  with  ease. 
Or  with  a  little  shuffling,  you  may  choose 
A  sword  unbated,  and,  in  a  pass  of  practice. 
Requite  him  for  your  father. 
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Laer.  I  will  do  't : 

And,  for  the  purpose,  I  'II  anoint  my  sword. 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank, 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it, 
Where  it  draws  blood  no  catapla.sm  so  rare. 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save  the  thing  from  dcnth. 
That  is  but  scratch'd  withal :  I  '11  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion  ;  that,  if  I  gall  him  slightly, 
It  may  be  death. 

King.  Let's  further  think  of  this  : 

Weigh,  what   convenience,   both    of  time   and 

means, 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape  :  if  this  should  foil, 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  per- 
formance, 
'Twere  better  not  assay'd;  therefore  this  project 
Should  have  a  back,  or  second,  that  might  hold. 
If  this   should   blast   in  proof.     Soft ; — let  me 

see ; — 
We  'II  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings, — 
Iha't; 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 
(As  make  your  bouts  more  riolent  to  that  end,) 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I'll  have  preferr'd 

him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce ;  whereon  but  sipping. 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  stuclj. 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there.     But  stay,  what 
noise  ? 

Enter  Queen, 

Dow  now,  sweet  queen  ? 

Queen.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's 
heel. 
So   fast   they   follow  : — Your   sister  's   drown'd, 
Laertes. 

Laer.  Drown'd !  0,  where  ? 

Queen.  There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook, 
Tliat  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream  ; 
There,  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come, 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  acd  long  purples, 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  groisser  name, 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call 

them  : 
There  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke  ; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herself. 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.     Her  clothes  spread 

wide  ; 
And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up  : 
Which  time,  she  chanted  snatche-?  of  old  tunes : 
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As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress, 

Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indu'd 

Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be, 

Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 

Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 

To  muddy  death. 

Lacr.  Alas,  then,  she  is  drown'd  f 

Queen.  Urown'd,  drown'd. 

Laer,   Too  much   of  water  hast   thou,   poor 
Ophelia, 


And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears :  But  yet 
It  is  our  trick  ;  nature  her  custom  holds. 
Let  shame  say  what  it  will :  when  these  are  gone 
The  woman  will  be  out. — Adieu,  my  lord  ! 
I  have  a  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze. 
But  that  this  folly  drowns  it.  \Eril. 

King.  Let 's  follow,  Gertrude  ; 

Ifow  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage ! 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  start  ai'ain  ; 
Therefore,  let's  follow.  \Exeunl. 
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SCENE  I.— A  Church  Yard. 
Enter  Two  Clowns,  with  Spades,  eCr. 

1st  Clo.  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  christian  burial, 
that  wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation  ? 

Ind  Clo.  I  tell  thee,  she  is ;  therefore  make  her 
grave  straight :  the  crowner  hath  set  on  her,  and 
finds  it  christian  burial. 

\st  Clo.  How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drowned 
herself  in  her  own  defence  ? 

2nd  Clo.  Why,  't  is  found  so. 

\st  Clo.  It  must  be  se  offendendo ;  it  cannot  be 
else.  For  here  lies  the  point :  If  I  drown  myself 
wittingly,  it  argues  an  act :  and  an  act  hath  three 
branches ;  it  is,  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform : 
Argal,  she  drowned  herself  wittingly. 

2nd  Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver. 

\st  Clo.  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water; 
good :  here  stands  the  man ;  good  :  If  the  man 
go  to  this  water,  and  drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he, 
nill  he,  he  goes ;  mark  you  that :  but  if  the  water 
come  to  him,  and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not 
himself :  Argal,  he,  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own 
death,  shortens  not  his  own  life. 

2nd  Clo.  But  is  this  law  ? 

\st  Clo.  Ay,  many  is 't ;  crowner's-quest  law. 

2nd  Clo.  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on't?  If  this 
had  not  been  a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have 
been  buried  out  of  christian  burial. 

\st  Clo.  Why,  there  thou  say'st :  And  the 
more  pity ;  that  great  folks  shall  have  counte- 
nance in  this  worM  to  drown  or  hang  themselves, 
more  than  their  even  christian.    Come,  my  spade. 


There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners, 
ditchers,  and  giave-makers ;  they  hold  up  Adam'? 
profession. 

Ind  Clo.  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 

\st  Clo.  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms 

2nd  Clo.  Why,  he  had  none. 

\st  Clo.  What,  art  a  heathen  ?  How  dost  thou 
understand  the  scripture  ?  The  scripture  says, 
Adam  di<Tffed  :  Could  he  dijr  without  arms  ?  I  'I! 
put  another  question  to  thee  :  if  thou  answerest 
me  not  to  the  purpose,  confess  thyself *' 

2nd  Clo.  Go  to. 

\st  Clo.  What  is  he,  that  builds  stronger  than 
either  the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  car- 
penter ? 

2nd  Clo.  The  gallows-maker ;  for  that  frame 
outlives  a  thousand  tenants. 

\sl  Clo.  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith  ;  the 
gallows  does  well :  But  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does 
well  to  those  that  do  ill :  now  thou  dost  ill,  to 
say,  the  gallows  is  built  stronger  than  the  church  ; 
argal,  the  gallows  may  do  well  to  thee.  To  't 
ajjain ;  come. 

2nd  Clo.  Who  builds  stronger  than  a  mason, 
a  shipwright,  or  a  carpenter? 

\st  Clo.  A}-,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke." 

2nd  Clo.  Marry,  now  I  can  tell. 

\st  Clo.  To't. 

2nd  Clo.  Mass,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio,  at  a  distance. 

\st  Clo.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it 
for  your  dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pa:e  with 
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beating:  and,  when  you  are  asked  this  question 
next,  say,  a  grave-maker ;  the  houses  that  he 
makes,  last  till  doomsday.  Go,  get  thee  to 
Vaughan,  and  fetch  me  a  stoup  of  liquor. 

[£zil  2nd  Clo. 

1st  Clown  diffs,  and  ^inffs. 

In  youtb,  when  I  did  love,  did  love," 

Mcthouglit  it  was  very  sweet, 
To  contract,  O,  the  time,  for,  ah,  my  beliove, 

0,  methoiight,  there  n-as  nothing  meet. 

Ham.  lias  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  busi- 
ness? he  sings  at  grave-making. 

I£or.  Custom  hath  made  it  in  hiin  a  property 
of  easiness. 

Ifam.  'T  is  e'en  so  :  the  hand  of  little  employ- 
ment hath  the  daintier  sense. 

1st  Clo,  But  age,  with  his  stealing  steps, 
Hath  claw'd  me  in  his  clutch. 
And  hath  shipped  me  into  the  land. 
As  if  I  had  never  been  such. 

[Throws  up  a  scull. 

Ham.  That  scull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could 
sing  once  :  How  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground, 
as  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the  first 
murder  !  This  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician, 
which  this  ass  now  o'er-rcaches ;  one  that  would 
circumvent  God,  might  it  not? 

Hor.  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier;  which  could  say, 
"  Good-morrow,  sweet  lord  I  How  dost  thou,  good 
lord  ?"  This  might  bft  my  lord  such-a-one,  that 
praised  my  lord  sucli-a-one's  horse,  when  he 
meant  to  beg  it ;  might  it  not  ? 

ITor.  Ay,  my  lord. 

JIam.  Why,  e'en  so :  and  now  my  lady 
Worm's ;"  chapless,  and  knocked  about  the  maz- 
zard  with  a  sexton's  spade:  Here's  fine  revolu- 
tion, an  we  had  the  trick  to  see  't.  Did  these 
bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at 
loggats  with  them  ?  mine  ache  to  think  on 't. 

Isl  Clo.   A  pick-axe,  and  a  spade,  a  spade,     \SinffS. 
For — and  a  shrouding  sheet : 
0,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet. 

[Throws  up  a  scull. 
Ilam.  There 's  another :  Why  may  not  that  be 
the  scull  of  a  lawyer?  Where  be  his  quiddits 
now,  his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his 
tricks  ?  why  does  he  sufiFer  this  rude  knave  now 
to  knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  drrtv 
shovel,  and  will  not  tell  him  of  his  action  of 
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battery  ?  Humph !  This  fellow  might  be  in  's 
time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his  statutes,  his 
recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchci-s,  his 
recoveries :  Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the 
recovery  of  his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fine  pate 
ftdl  of  fine  dirt  ?  will  his  vouchers  vouch  him  no 
more  of  his  purchases,  and  double  ones  too,  than 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentures  ? 
The  very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly  lie 
in  this  box  ;  and  must  the  inheritor  himself  have 
no  more?  ha? 

Ilor.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep-skins  2 

Hor.  Av,  my  lord,  and  of  calves-skins  too. 

Ham.  They  are  sheep,  and  calves,  which  seek 
out  assurance  in  that.  I  will  speak  to  this  fel- 
low : — Whose  grave  's  this,  sirrah  ? 

\sl  Clo.  Mine,  sir. — 

0,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made  \Sin<js. 

For  such  a  guest  is  meet. 

Ham.  I  think  it  be  thine,  indeed  ;  for  thou  licM 
in't. 

\st  Clo.  You  lie  out  on  't,  sir,  and  therefore  ii 
is  not  yours  :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in  't,  yet  i' 
is  mine. 

Ham.  Thou  dost  lie  in't,  to  be  in't,  and  sav  i; 
is  thine  :  't  is  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quii-1; : 
therefore  thou  liest. 

\st  Clo.  'T is  a  quick  lie,  sir ;  't  will  away  agaiu: 
from  me  to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for  ? 

\st  Clo.  For  no  man,  sir. 

Ham.  \Miat  woman  then  ? 

Is/  Clo.  For  none  neither. 

Ham.  Who  is  to  be  buried  in  't  ? 

\sl  Clo.  One,  that  was  a  woman,  sir;  but,  rest 
her  soul,  she  's  dead. 

Ham.  How  absolute  the  knave  is !  we  must 
speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us. 
By  the  lord,  Horatio,  these  three  years  I  have 
taken  note  of  it ;  the  age  is  grown  so  picked,''' 
that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the 
heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe.— How  long 
hast  thou  been  a  grave-maker  ? 

\si  Clo.  Of  all  the  days  i'  the  year,  I  came  to's 
that  day  that  our  last  king  Hamlet  overcame  For- 
tinbras. 

Ham.  How  long  *s  that  since  ? 

Isi  Clo.  Cannot  you  tell  that?  every  fool  can 
tell  that :  It  was  that  very  day  that  young  Ham- 
let was  born  :  he  that  is  mad,  and  sent  into  Eng- 
land. 
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Ham.  Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  sent  into  Eng- 
land ? 

\st  Clo.  Why,  because  he  was  mad :  he  shall 
recover  his  wits  there ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  't  is  no 
jrcat  matter  there. 

Ham.  Why  ? 

\U  Clo.  'T  will  not  be  seen  in  him  there ;  there 
the  men  are  as  mad  as  he. 

Ham.  How  came  he  mad  ? 

\st  Clo.  Very  strangely,  they  say. 

Ham.  How  strangely  ? 

\H  Clo.  'Faith,  e'en  with  losing  his  wits. 

Ham.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

ist  Clo.  Why,  here  in  Denmark;  I  have  been 
sexton  here,  man  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'  the  earth  ere 
lie  rot? 

1^/  Clo.  'Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he 
'lie,  (as  we  have  many  pocky  corses  now-a-days, 
that  will  scarce  hold  tlje  laying  in,)  he  will  last 
you  some  eight  year,  or  nine  year  :  a  tanner  will 
last  you  nine  year. 

Ham.  "Why  he  more  than  another  ? 

\st  Clo.  Why,  sir,  his  hide  is  so  tanned  with 
his  trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great 
while ;  and  your  water  is  a  sore  decayer  of  your 
whoreson  dead  body.  Here  's  a  scull  now  hath 
lain  you  i'  the  earth  three-and-twenty  years. 

Ham.  Whose  was  it?  ■'■ 

\st  Clo.  A  whoreson  mad  fellow's  it'Was;  whose 
do  you  think  it  was  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

\sl  Clo.  A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue! 
he  poured  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head  once. 
This  same  scull,  sir,  was  Yorick's  scull,  the  king's 
jester. 

Ham.  This?  {Takes  the  Scull. 

\st  Clo.  E'en  that. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  Yorick ! — I  knew  him,  Hora- 
tio ;  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent 
fancy :  he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand 
times ;  and  now,  how  abhorred-  in  my  imagina- 
tion it  is!  my  gorge  rises  at  it.  Here  hung  those 
lips,  that  I  have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft. 
Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gambols?  your 
songs  ?  your  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont 
to  set  the  table  on  a  roar?  Not  one  now,  to 
mock  your  own  grinning?  quite  chap-fallen? 
Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her, 
let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she 
must  come ;  make  her  laugh  at  that. — Pr'ythee, 
Horatio,  tell  mc  one  thing. 


Hor.  ^Tiat  's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Dost  thou  think,  Alexander  looked  o'  this 
fashion  i'  the  earth  ? 

Hor.  E'en  so. 

Ham.  And  smelt  so  ?  pah  ! 

[Throws  down  the  Scull, 

Hor.  E'en  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Hora- 
tio !  AVhy  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble 
dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung- 
hole? 

Hor.  'T  were  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  con- 
sider so. 

Haia.  No,  faith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follov.'  him 
thither  with  modc.?ty  enough,  and  likelihood  tc 
lead  it :  As  thus ;  Alexander  died,  Ale.xander  was 
buried,  Alexander  roturneth  to  dust;  the  dust  is 
earth  ;  of  earth  we  make  loam  :  And  why  of  that 
loaiu,  whereto  he  was  converted,  might  they  net 
stop  a  beer-barrel  1 

Imperious  Caesar,  dead,  and  turn'd  to  clay. 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  awav : 

O,  that  the  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 

Should  jiatch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw! 
But  soft  1   liutsofti  aside; — Here  comes  the  kin<i, 

Enter  Priests,  &c.,  in  Procession  ;  the  Corpse  of 
Ophelia,  Laertes  and  Mourners  follotmnf/ ; 
King,  Queen,  tlieir  Trains,  A-c. 

The  queen,  the  courtiers:  ^^^lo  is  this  they  fol- 
low ? 
And  with  such  maimed  rites !   This  doth  betoken. 
The  corse  they  follow,  did  with  desperate  hand 
Fordo  its  own  life.     'T  was  of  some  estate : 
Couch  we  a  while,  and  mark. 

[Retiring  with  Hor. 

Lacr.  What  cci'craony  else  ? 

Ham.  That  is  Laertes, 

A  very  noble  youth  :  Mark. 

Lacr.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

'ist  Priest.  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  cn- 
larg'd 
As  we  have  warranty  :  Her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  order, 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  last  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,"  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  thrown  on 

her. 
Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  crants,*' 
Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Laer.  Must  there  no  more  be  done? 
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l»l  Priest.  No  more  be  done ! 

We  sLouId  profane  the  sen-ice  of  the  dead, 
To  sin"  a  requiem,  and  such  roet  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls. 

Zaer.  Lay  her  i'  the  earth ; — 

And  from  her  Aiir  and  unpolluted  ficsli, 
Maj-  violets  spring! — I  tell  tbee,  churlish  priest, 
A  minist'ring  angel  shall  my  sister  be, 
When  thou  liest  howling. 

Ham.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia  1 

Queen.  Sweets  to  the  sweet :  Farewell! 

[Scattering;  flowers. 
I  hop'd,  thou  should'st  have  been  my  Hamlet's 

wife ; 
I  thought,  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck' J,  sweet 

maid, 
And  not  have  strcw'd  thy  grave. 

Laer.  0,  treble  woe 

Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head, 
Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Depriv'd  thee  of! — Hold  off  the  earth  a  while, 
Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms : 
\Leaps  into  the  Grave. 
Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead ; 
Till  of  this  Hat  a  mountain  you  have  made, 
To  o'er-top  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Ham.  [Advancingil  What  is  lie,  whose  grief 
Bears  such  an  emphasis?  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wand'ring  stars,  and  makes  them 

stand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I, 
Uamlet  the  Dane.  [Leaps  into  the  Grave. 

Laer.  The  devil  take  thy  soul ! 

[Grappling  with  him. 

Ham,  Thou  pray'st  not  well. 
I  pr'ythce,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat, 
For,  though  I  am  not  splenetive  and  rash, 
Yet  have  I  in  me  something  dangerous, 
Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear :  Hold  off  thy  hand. 

King.  Pluck  them  asunder. 

Queen.  Hamlet,  Hamlet ! 

All.  Gentlemen, 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet. 

[The  Attendants  part  them,  and  they  come 
out  of  the  Grave. 

Ham.  ^^^ly,  I  win  fight  with  him  upon  this 
theme, 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 

Queen.  O  my  son  !  what  theme  ? 

Ham.  I  !ov'd  Ophelia ;   forty  thousand  bro- 
thers 


Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love. 
Make  up  my  sum. — W' hat  wilt  thou  do  for  her  S 

King.  0,  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham.  'Zounds,  show  me  what  thou  'It  do  : 
Woul't  weep  ?  woul't  fight  ?  woul't  fast  ?  woul'l 

tear  thyself? 
Woul't  drink  up  Esil  ?  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
I'll  do't. — Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ? 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I : 
And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us  ;  till  our  ground, 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone, 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart!  Nay,  an  thou 'It  mouth, 
I  '11  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Queen.  This  is  mere  madness  : 

And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him ; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd, 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

Ham.  Hear  you,  sir; 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus  ? 
I  lov'd  you  ever :  But  it  is  no  matter ; 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  w  hat  he  may. 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day. 

[Exit 

King.  I  pray  thee,  good  Horatio,  wait  upor 
him.- —  [Exit  Hon 

Strengthen   your   patience   in   our   last   niglit'.-i 
speech ;  [To  Laer. 

We  '11  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push. — 
Good  Gertrude,  set  some  watch  over  your  son. — 
This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument : 
An  hour  of  quiet  shortly  shall  we  see  ; 
Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— ,1  Hall  in  tlie  Castle. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  So  much  for  this,  sir  :  now  shall  you  sec 
the  other; — 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumstance  ? 
Hor.  Remember  it,  my  lord ! 
Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  oi' 
fighting, 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep  :  methought,  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes.    Rashly, 
And  prais'd  be  rashness  for  it, — Let  us  own, 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 
When  our  dear  plots  do  fail:  and  that  should 
teach  us. 
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Tlicrc  s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rouf,'li-liew  them  how  we  will. 

Hor.  That  is  most  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin, 
My  sea-gown  scarf'J  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them  :  had  my  desire  ; 
Finger'd  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again :  making  so  bold, 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal 
Their  grand  commission ;  where  I  found,  Horatio, 
A  royal  knavery;  an  exact  command, — 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons. 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too. 
With,  ho  !  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life, — 
That,  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated. 
No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe, 
My  head  should  be  struck  off. 

Tlor.  Is  't  possible  ? 

JIam.  Here 's  the  commission ;  read  it  at  more 
leisure. 
Dut  wilt  thou  hear  now  how  I  did  proceed  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  'beseech  you. 

Ham.   Being  thus  benetted  round  with   vil- 
lanies, 
Or  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains, 
They  had  begun  the  play ; — I  sat  me  down ; 
Devis'd  a  new  commission ;  wrote  it  fair : 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labour'd  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning ;  but,  sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service :  Wilt  thou  know 
The  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king, — 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary ; 
As   love   between   them   like  the   palm   might 

flourish ; 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear. 
And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities ; 
And  many  such  like  as's  of  great  charge, — 
That,  on  the  view  and  knowing  of  these  contents. 
Without  debatement  further,  more,  or  less, 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death, 
Not  shriving-time  allow'd. 

Hur.  How  was  this  seal'd  ? 

Ham.  Why,  evei.  m  that  was  heaven  ordinant ; 
I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse, 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal ; 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other ; 
Subscrib'd  it ;  gave  't  the  impression ;  plac'd  it 

safely. 
The  changeling  never  known  :  Now,  the  next  day 
ISO 


Was  our  sea-fight ;  and  what  to  this  was  sequent 
Thou  know'st  already. 

Hot.   So    Guildenstern    and   Rosencrantz   go 

to't. 
Ham.  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this 

employment ; 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience ;  their  defeat 
Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow  : 
'T  is  dangerous,  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fall  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites. 

Hor.  Why,  what  a  king  is  thb ! 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  think  thee,  stand  me  now 

upon? 
He  that  hath  kill'd  my  king,  and  whor'd  my 

mother ; 
Popp'd  in  between  the  election  and  my  hopes ; 
Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life, 
And  with  such  cozenage ;  is  't  not  perfect  con- 
science. 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm  ?  and  is  't  not  to  be 

damn'd. 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
In  further  evil  ? 

Hor.  It  must  be  shortly  known  to  him  from 

England, 
What  is  the  issue  of  the  business  there. 

Ham.  It  will  be  short:  the  interim  is  mine; 
And  a  man's  life  no  more  than  to  say,  one. 
But  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself; 
For  by  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see 
The  portraiture  of  his  :  I'll  count  his  favours  : 
But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  pr.t  me 
Into  a  towering  pa.ssion. 

Hot.  Peace;  who  c/.-es  here? 

Enter  Osric. 

Oir.  Your  lordship  is  right  welccz-yO  back  to 
Denmark. 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  s-ir. — Dcst  know 
this  water-fly  ? 

Hot.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham.  Thy  state  is  the  more  gracious ;  for 't  ia 
a  vice  to  know  him :  He  hat'i  much  land,  and 
fertile  :  let  a  beast  be  lord  of  leasts,  and  his  crib 
shall  stand  at  the  king's  mess  :  'T  is  a  chough  ; 
but,  as  I  say,  spacious  in  the  pofsession  of  dirt. 

Osr.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordship  were  at 
leisure,  I  should  impart  a  thir^  to  yot  from  his 
majesty. 

Ham.  I  will  receive  it,  sir,  v'-\'.x  nil  diligeoco 
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of  spirit :  Your  bonnet  to  his  right  use ;  't  is  for 
ihe  licad. 

Osr.  I  thank  your  lordship,  't  is  very  hot. 

11am.  No,  believe  me, 't  is  very  cold ;  the  wind 
is  northerly. 

Osr.  It  is  indiffoieiit  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Ham.  But  yet,  rjethinks  it  is  very  sultry  and 
hot ;  or  my  complexion 

Osr.  Exceedingly,  my  lord ;  it  is  very  sultry, — 
as  't  were, — I  cannot  tell  how. — My  lord,  his 
majesty  bade  me  signify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid 
a  great  wager  on  your  head :  Sir,  this  is  the 
matter, — 

Ham.  I  beseech  you,  remember 

[IIam.  moves  him  to  put  on  his  hat. 

Osr.  Na}',  good  my  lord ;  for  my  ease,  in  good 
faith.  Sir,  hero  is  newly  come  to  court,  Laertes  : 
believe  mc,  an  absolute  gentleman,  full  of  most 
excellent  differences,  of  very  soft  society,  and 
great  showing :  Indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of 
him,  he  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry,  for 
you  shall  find  in  him  the  continent  of  what  part 
a  gentleman  would  see. 

Ham.  Sir,  his  dcfinement  sutlers  no  perdition 
in  you; — though,  I  know,  to  divide  him  inveii- 
torially,  would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of  memory ; 
and  yet  but  raw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick 
sail.  But,  in  the  verity  of  extolmcnt,  I  take  him 
to  be  a  soul  of  great  article  ;^'  and  his  infusion  of 
such  dearth  and  rareness,  as,  to  make  true  diction 
of  him,  his  semblabie  is  his  mirror;  and,  who 
else  would  trace  him,  his  umbrage,  nothing 
more. 

Osr.  Your  lordship  speaks  most  infallibly  of 
him. 

Ham.  The  concernancy,  sir  ?  why  do  we  wrap 
Uie  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath? 

Osr.  Sir? 

Hor,  Is 't  not  possible  to  understand  in  an- 
other tongue?  You  will  do't,  sir,  really. 

Ham.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this 
gentleman  ? 

Osr.  Of  Laertes  ? 

Hor.  His  purse  is  empty  already ;  all  his  golden 
words  are  spent. 

Ham.  Of  him,  sir. 

Osr.  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant 

Ham.  I  would,  you  did,  sir;  yet,  in  faith,  if 
you  did,  it  would  not  much  approve  me  ; — Well, 
sir. 

Osr.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence 
Laertes  is 

U34 


Ham.  I  dare  not  confess  thr.t,  lest  I  should 
compare  with  him  in  excellence;  bit,  to  know  s 
man  well,  were  to  know  himself. 

Osr.  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon  ;  but  in  the 
imputation  laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed 
he  's  unfellowed. 

Ham.  What 's  his  weapon  ? 

Osr.  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Ham.  That's  two  of  his  weapons:  but,  W(;ll. 

Osr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  wagered  with  him  six 
Barliary  horses  :  against  the  which  he  has  im- 
pawned, as  I  take  it,  six  French  rapiers  and  pon- 
iards,  with  their  assigns,  as  girdle,  hangers,  and 
so  :  Tliree  of  the  carriages,  in  faith,  are  very  dear 
to  fancy,  very  responsive  to  the  hilts,  most  deli- 
cate carriages,  and  of  very  liberal  conceit. 

Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages  ? 

Hor.  I  knew,  you  must  be  edified  by  the  mar- 
gont,  ere  you  had  done. 

Osr.  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham.  The  phrase  would  be  more  german  to 
the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our 
sides  ;  I  would,  it  might  be  hangers  till  then. 
But,  on :  Six  Barbary  horses  against  six  French 
swords,  their  assigns,  and  three  liberal-conceited 
carriages ;  that 's  the  French  bet  against  the 
Danish  :  Why  is  this  impawned,  as  you  call  it? 

Osr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen 
passes  between  yourself  and  him,  he  shall  not  ex- 
ceed you  three  hits;  he  hath  laid,  on  twelve  for 
nine;  and  it  would  come  to  immediate  trial,  if 
your  lordship  would  vouchsafe  the  auswor. 

Ham.  IIow,  if  I  answer,  no? 

Osr.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your 
person  in  trial. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall :  If  it 
please  his  majesty,  it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day 
with  me  :  let  the  foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman 
willing,  and  the  king  hold  his  purpose,  I  will  win 
for  him,  if  I  can;  if  not,  I  will  gain  nothing  bnt 
my  shame,  and  the  odd  hits. 

Osr.  Shall  I  deliver  you  so  ? 

Ham.  To  this  effect,  sir;  after  what  flourish 
your  nature  will. 

Osr.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordship. 

[Ui'il. 

Ham.  Yours,  yours. — lie  does  well,  to  com- 
mend it  himself;  there  are  no  tongues  else  for 'a 
turn. 

Hor.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell 
on  his  head. 

Ham.  He  did  comply  with  his  dug',  before  he 
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Bucktd  it."  Thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the 
eanie  breed,  that,  I  know,  the  drossy  age  dotes 
on,)  only  got  the  tune  of  the  time,  and  outward 
habit  of  encounter;  a  kind  of  yesty  coUeution, 
which  carries  them  through  and  through  the 
most  fond  and  winnowed  opinions;  and  do  but 
blow  them  to  their  trial,  the  bubbles  are  out. 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  My  lord,  his  majesty  commended  him  to 
you  by  young  Osric,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that 
you  attend  him  in  the  hall :  He  sends  to  know,  if 
your  pleasure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that 
you  will  take  longer  time. 

Ham.  I  am  constant  to  my  purposes,  they  fol- 
low tho  king's  pleasure  :  if  his  fitness  speaks, 
mine  is  ready ;  now,  or  whensoever,  provided  I 
be  so  able  as  now. 

Lord.  The  king,  and  queen,  and  all  are  coming 
down. 

Ham.  In  happy  time. 

Lord.  The  queen  desires  you,  to  use  some  gentle 
entertainment  to  Laertes,  before  you  fall  to  play. 

Ham.  She  well  instructs  me.       .     \^Exit  Lord. 

Hor.  You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  do  not  think  so ;  since  he  went  into 
France,  I  have  been  in  continual  practice ;  I  shall 
win  at  the  odds.  But  thou  would'st  not  think, 
how  ill  all 's  here  about  my  heart :  but  it  is  no 
matter. 

Hor.  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

Ham.  It  is  but  foolery;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of 
gain-giving,  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

Hor.  If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it : 
I  will  forestall  their  repair  hither,  and  say,  you 
are  not  fit. 

Hum.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury ;  there  is  a 
special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it 
be  now,  't  is  not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it 
will  be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come  : 
the  readiness  is  all :  Since  no  man,  of  aught  he 
leaves,  knows,  wliat  is  't  to  leave  betimes  ?  Let  be. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Laertes,  Lords,  Osric,  and 

Attendants  with  Foils,  <tc. 

King.  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this  hand 
from  me. 

\The  King  puts  the  Hand  o/Laer. 
into  that  of  Ham. 
Ham.  Give  me  your  pardon,  sir :  I  have  done 
you  wrong ; 
But  pardon  it,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 


This  presence  knows,  and  yo':  must  needs  have 

heard. 
How  I  am  punish'd  with  a  sore  distraction. 
What  J.  have  done. 

That  might  your  nature,  honour  and  exception. 
Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madness. 
V/as  't  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes  ?  Never,  Hamlet ; 
If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away. 
And,  when  he 's  not  hirtiSelf,  docs  wrong  Laertes. 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not,  Hamlet  denies  it. 
Who  does  it  then  ?  Hii  madness  :  If 't  be  so, 
Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd ; 
His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 
Sir,  in  this  audience. 
Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purpos'd  evil 
Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts, 
That  I  have  shot  my  arrow  o'er  the  house, 
And  hurt  my  brother, 

Laer.  I  am  satisfied  in  nature. 

Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most 
To  my  revenge  :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour, 
I  stand  aloof;  and  will  no  reconcilement. 
Till  by  some  elder  masters,  of  known  honoui, 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace, 
To  keep  my  name  ungor'd  :  But  till  that  time, 
I  do  receive  your  oflFer'd  love  like  love, 
And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Ham.  I  embrace  it  freely ; 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play. — 
Give  us  the  foils ;  come  on. 

Laer.  Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham.  I'll  be  your  foil,  Laertes;  in  mine  igno- 
rance 
Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'  the  darkest  night, 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed. 

Laer.  You  mock  me,  sir. 

Ham.  No,  by  this  hand. 

King.   Give   them    the    foils,   young  Osric. — 
Cousin  Hamlet, 
You  know  the  wager  ? 

Ham.  Very  well,  my  lord; 

Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'  the  weaker  sidft 

King.    I  do   not   fear  it :   I  have   seen   you 
both  :— 
But  since  he's  better'd,  we  have  therefore  odds. 

Laer.  This  is  too  heavy,  let  me  see  another. 

Ham.  This  likes  me  well :  These  foils  have  all 
a  length  1  [Thc-j  prejmre  to  play. 

Osr.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Set  me  the  stoups  of  wine  upon  that 
table  : — 
If  Hamlet  give  1he  first  or  second  hit, 
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Or  quit  in  answer  of  the  third  excliange, 
Lt't  all  the  bittlemcnts  their  ordnance  fire ; 
The  king  shall  drink  to  Uamlet's  better  breath  , 
Ani  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw,'- 
Richer  than  that  wliich  four  successive  kings 
In  Donmaik's  crown  have  -worn :  Give  nie  the 

cups ; 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without. 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heaveu  to  earth, 
Nuw  Ike  king  drinks  to  Hamlet. — Come,  begin  ; — 
Ami  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Jlani.  Come  on,  sir. 

LMr.  Come,  my  lord.        [Tliei/ jilaij. 

Ham.  One. 

Laer.  No. 

Ham.  Judgment. 

Osr.  A  liit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 

Lacr.  ^Yell, — again. 

King.  Stay,  give  me  drink  :  Ilanilct,  this  pearl 
is  thine ; 
Ucre  's  to  thy  health. — Give  him  the  cup. 

VTramjKis  sound  ;  and  Cannon  shot  off  within.. 

Ham.  I  '11  play  this  bout  first,  set  it  by  awliilo. 
Come. — Another  hit :  What  say  j'ou  ? 

[They  2jhvj. 

Laei .  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confess. 

King.  Our  sou  shall  win. 

Queen.  He 's  fat,  and  scant  of  breath. — 

Here,  llamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows : 
The  queen  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  llamlet. 

Ham.  Good  madam, 

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

Queen.  I  will,  my  lord ; — I  pray  you,  pardon 
me. 

King.  It  is  the  poison'd  cup  ;  it  is  too  late. 

[Aside. 

Ham.  I  dale  not  drink  yet,  madam;  by  and  by. 

Queen.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 

Laer.  My  lord,  I  '11  hit  him  now. 

King.  I  do  not  think  it. 

Laer,  And  yet  it  is  almost  against  my  con- 
science. [Aside. 

Ham.  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes:  You  do 
but  dally ; 
I  pray  you,  pass  with  your  best  violence ; 
I  am  afeard,  you  make  a  wanton  of  me. 

Laer.  Say  you  so?  come  on.  [They  play. 

Osr.  Nothing  neither  way. 

Ljur.  \\a.\  e  at  you  now. 

[Laer.  wounds  Uam.  ;  tJien,  in  scuffling,  they 
clmngc  rapiers,  and  Uam.  wounds  Laer. 
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King.  Part  them,  they  are  incens'd. 

Ham.  Nay,  come  again.        [The  Qveeh  falls. 

Osr,  Look  to  the  queen  there,  ho! 

Hor.  They  bleed  on  both  sides  : — How  is  it, 
my  lord  ? 

Osr.  Uow  is 't,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  my  own  springe, 
Osric ; 
I  am  justly  kill'd  with  miuc  own  treacheiy. 

Ham.  IIow  does  the  queen  ? 

King.  She  swoons  to  see  them  bleed. 

Queen.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink, — O  my 
dear  Hamlet ! — 
The  drink,  the  drink ; — I  am  poison'd  !       [Dies. 

Ham.  O  villany  ! — Ho !  let  the  door  be  lock'd  : 
Treachery!  seek  it  out.  [Laer./«//s, 

Lacr.  It  is  here,  Hamlet :   Hamlet,  thou  art 
slain ; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good, 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour's  life  ; 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated,  and  envenom'd  :  the  foul  practice 
Hath  turn'd  itself  on  me ;  lo,  here  I  lie. 
Never  to  risci  again  :  Thy  mother's  poison'd; 
I  can  no  more ;  the  king,  the  king  's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point 
Envenom'd  too  ! — Then,  venom,  to  thy  work. 

[Stabs  the  Kino. 

Os7:  and  Lords.  Treason  !  treason  ! 

King.  O,  yet  defend  me,  friends,  I  am  but  hurt. 

Ham.  Here,  thou  incestuous,  murd'rous,  damn- 
ed Dane, 
Drink  oflf  this  potion  : — Is  the  union  here  ? 
Follow  my  mother.  [Kino  dies. 

Laer.  He  is  justly  serv'd  ; 

It  is  a  poison  temper'd  by  himself. — 
Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet; 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee ; 
Nor  thine  on  me  !  [Lies, 

Hum.  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it !    I  follow 
thee. 
I  am  dead,  Horatio  : — Wretched  queen,  adieu  ! — 
You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance. 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act. 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  sergeant,  death. 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest,)  O,  I  could  tell  you, — 
But  let  it  be  : — Horatio,  I  am  dead ; 
Thou  liv'st ;  report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied. 

Ji^or.  Never  believe  it; 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane. 
Here  's  yet  some  liquor  left. 
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Ham.  As  thou  'rt  a  man, — 

Give  me  the  cup ;  let  go !  by  heaven  I  '11  have 
it.— 

0  good  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name. 
Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind 

me? 
ff  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile. 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain, 
To  tell  my  story.  [March  afar  off,  and  Shot  loithin. 
What  warlike  noise  is  this? 
Osr.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conquest  come 
from  Poland, 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

JIam,  0,  I  die,  Horatio ; 

The  potent  poison  quite  o'er-crows  my  spirit ; 

1  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England : 
But  I  do  prophesy  the  election  lights 

On  Fortinbras;  he  has  my  dying  voice; 

So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents,'^  more  or  less. 

Which  have  solicited,'' — The  rest  is  silence. 

[Dies. 
Ifor.  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart ; — Good  night, 
sweet  prince ; 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest ! 
Why  does  the  drum  come  hither  ?  [March  within. 

Enter  Fortinbras,  the  English  Ambassadors, 
and  others. 

Fort.  Where  is  this  sight  ? 

Hot.  What  is  it,  you  would  see? 

If  aught  of  woe,  or  wonder,  cease  your  search. 

Fort.  This  quarry  cries  on  havock !'' — 0  proud 
death ! 
What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell. 
That  thou  so  many  princes,  at  a  shot, 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  ? 

\st  Amb.  The  sight  is  dismal ; 

And  our  affairs  from  England  come  loo  late : 
The  ears  are  senseless,  that  should  give  us  hearing, 


To  tell  him,  his  commandment  is  fulfill'd, 
That  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  are  dead : 
Where  should  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

Hor.  Not  from  his  mouth," 

Had  it  the  ability  of  life  to  thank  you; 
He  never  gave  commandmert  for  their  death. 
But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  Uoody  question, 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arriv'd;  give  order,  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view ; 
And  let  me  speak,  to  the  yet  unknowing  world, 
Ilow  these  things  come  about :  So  shall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts ; 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  foro'd  cause, 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fall'n  on  the  inventors'  heads :  all  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

Fort.  Let  us  hnste  to  hoar  it, 

And  call  the  noblest  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  sorrow  I  embrace  my  fortune; 
I  have  some  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom, 
Which  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  me. 

Hor.  Of  that  I  shall  have  also  cause  to  speak. 
And  from  his  mouth  whose  voice  will  draw  on 

more  : 
But  let  this  same  be  presently  pcrforra'd, 
Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild ;   lest  more 

mischance, 
On  plots,  and  errors,  happen. 

Fort.  Let  four  captains 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage ; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on. 
To  have  prov'd  most  royally :  and,  for  his  passage, 
The  soldiers'  music,  and  the  rites  of  war. 
Speak  loudly  for  him. — • 
Take  up  the  bodies : — Such  a  sight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  shows  much  amiss. 
Go,  bid  the  soldiers  shoot.  [A  dead  March. 

[Exeunt,  hearing  off  the  dead  Bodies  ;  aflf 
which,  a  j^cal  of  Ordnance  is  sfiot  off." 
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'  n«  rivtU*  of  my  VMteh. 
Rivatt  13  here  used  rs  partnore. 

'  Mt  tmoU  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  ice. 

I'oImI  wns,  at  tlmt  time,  the  usual  name  for  an  inha- 
bitant of  Poliiml.    Horatio  alludes  to  the  deceased  king  | 
having  slain  a  prince  of  tlmt  country. 

•  Well  ratified  hy  law  and  keraUlnj. 

Mr.  Upton  says,  that  Shakespeare  sometimes  expresses 
one  thing  by  two  substantives,  and  that  law  and  heraldry 
means,  by  the  herald  law. 

■  ISij  the  same  eo-mart 


And  carriage  of  the  article  designed. 

Qy-maH  is  a  joint  bargain,  carriage  of  the  article  is  the 
Cleaning  and  import  of  it. 

'Jimnaae,  i.  c.,  tumult,  hurry. 

•  As,  ei.T-s  with  trains  oj fire  and  dews  qf  bhod, 
Disasters  in  the  sun  j  and  the  moist  star, 

A  lino  is  evidently  omitted  previously  to  these  two. 
"  When,"  says  Mr.  Mnlone,  "  Shakespeare  had  told  us  that 
the  graves  stood  tenantless,  &o.,  which  are  wonders  con- 
dned  to  the  earth,  ho  naturally  proceeded  to  say  (in  the 
lino  DOW  lost)  that  yet  other  prodigies  appeared  in  the  sl'y, 
na  stars  with  trains  of  fire,  Ac."  He  also  reads,  disasters 
dimmed  the  sun ;  by  the  Tnoist  star  is  meant  the  moon. 

^  In  going  back  to  school  to  Witienhurg. 

The  university  of  Wittenburg  was  not  founded  until 
1502,  and  consequently  did  not  exist  until  long  after  the 
period  to  which  this  tragedy  is  referable. 

'  My  dearest  foe. 
Pearat  is  most  immediate  and  important. 

•  Tate  each  man's  censure. 
By  unaure  is  not  meant  reproof,  but  opinion. 

"  Doth  all  the  nolle  substance  often  dout. 

.  hut  is  supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  do  out,  i.  e.,  efface 
or  jblitciitc.     It  is  a  word  of  similar  construction  to  dof, 
for  do  off  which  is  frequently  used  by  Shakespeare. 
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"  VnhouseVd,  disappointed,  unaneVd. 

UnhouseVd  is  without  receiving  the  sacrament;  dii^p 
pointed  is  synonymous  with  tinappointed,  and  means, 
therefore,  unprepared ;  and  unaneVd  is  without  extreme 
unction. 

"/Tis  nneffeciual fire. 

Fire  shining  without  generating  heat. 

>3  Come  bird,  come. 

Hamlet,  desiring  his  Wends  to  approach,  calls  to  them 
in  the  terms  which  fiilconers  use  to  n  hawk  in  the  air, 
when  they  would  have  him  come  down  to  them. 

'*  Inquire  me  first,  what  Dartshers, 

That  is,  natives  of  Denmark.  In  'Warner's  Albior,'* 
England,  Danske  is  th5  ancient  name  of  Denmark. 

'5  Ungarter^J,  and  down-gyved  to  his  uncle. 

Down-gyved  means,  lianging  down,  like  the  loose  cinc- 
ture which  confines  tlis  fetters  round  the  ankles.  A  con- 
sideration of  this  passage  will  show  how  far  many  of  our 
distinguished  actors  have  departed  from  the  meaning  ot 
Shakespeare,  when  they  enter  with  the  stacking  rolled 
half-way  down  one  leg.  A  general  neglect  of  dress  and 
personal  appearance  is  what  is  implied  by  the  poet. 

"  Ihad  not  quoted  him. 
Quoted  here  means  regarded,  or  observed  him. 

*'  To  Sfi''>w  us  so  much  gentry. 
That  is,  to  show  us  uo  much  kindness  or  politeness. 

'"  And  here  give  up  ourselves  in  the  full  bent. 

With  all  our  ability  and  power;  with  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity of  exertion. 

"  n«  coted  them  on  the  way. 

To  cote  is  to  overtake.  In  The  Return  froin  Parnassus, 
a  comedy,  1606; — 

Marry,  we  presently  coted  and  outstript  them. 

2"  /  think  their  inhibition,  coines  hy  means  of  the  late 

innovation. 
Shakespeare   makes    Hamlet   allude   to   an   occurrence 
which  had  lately  taken  place  in  .England.     Several  coni- 
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panies  of  actors,  in  his  time,  had  their  permission  to  &et 
any  longer  at  an  establiihed  house  taken  away,  in  conse- 
qnen^e  of  tlieir  practice  of  introd  ucing  personal  abuse  into 
their  comedies. 

"  There  is,  sir,  an  aiery  of  children. 

An  allusion  to  the  young  singing  lads  of  the  chapel 
royal,  or  St.  Paul's,  who  performed  plays,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  regular  actors.  The  former  are  mentioned  in  a 
puritanical  pamphlet,  entitled.  The  Children  of  the  Oiapel 
stript  and  whipt,  1569 : — "  Plaios  will  neuer  be  supprest 
while  her  maiesties  unfledged  minions  flaunt  it  in  silkes 
and  Battens.  Tiiey  had  as  well  be  at  tlieir  popisli  seruice 
in  the  deuil's  garments,"  &c.  Also,  in  Jack  Drum's  En- 
Uitainment,  1601 ; — 

I  saw  the  children  of  Powles  last  night; 
And  troth  they  pleas'd  me  pretty,  pretty  well ; 
The  apes  in  time  will  do  it  uandsomely. 

=2  LittU  eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question. 

That  is,  young  nestRngs — creatures  just  out  of  the  egg, 
who  cry  out  or  declaim  in  that  high  tone  of  voice  usaal  in 
children. 

^  Efcoted,  i.  e.,  paid  or  maintained. 

^<  Hercules  and  his  load  too. 

Probably  an  allusion  to  the  Globe  playhouse,  on  the 
Bankside,  the  sign  of  which  was  Hercules  carrj'ing  the 
globe.  Shakespeare  infers,  that  the  boys  carried  away 
much  of  the  patronage  of  this  establishment. 

='  Let  me  comply  with  you  in  this  garb. 

Sir  T.  Ilanmer  reads — compliment  with  you ;  but  Mr. 
Steevens  says,  comply  is  apparently  used  in  the  sense  of 
compliment. 

"  For  the  law  of  writ,  and  the  liberty,  these  are  the 
only  men. 

The  law  of  writ  means  the  rules  of  writing  or  composi- 
tion :  liberty  seems  to  be  here  used  as  freedom,  or  spirit. 
Thus  the  sense  is — for  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  just 
composition  in  their  dramas,  and  the  spirit  and  boldness 
of  these  productions,  this  company  of  actors  are  the  only, 
or  rather  the  best  men. 

"  As  by  lot,  God  wot. 

Hamlet  is  here  repeating  passages  from  old  songs,  and 
Bays  Polonius's  answer  does  not  follow  his  last  quotation, 
but  the  continuation  is — Ai  by  lot,  <£•«.  Mr.  Steevens  says, 
"The  old  song  from  which  these  quotations  are  taken  I 
communicated  to  Dr.  Percy,  who  has  honoured  it  with  a 
place  it  his  second  and  third  editions  of  his  Ediques  of 
AntieiU  English  Poetry. 

™  By  the  altitude  of  a  chopine. 

A  chioppint  is  a  high  shoe,  or  clog,  worn  by  the  Italians. 
The  word,  says  Mr.  Malone,  ought  rather  to  be  written 
oKapine,  from  chupin,  Spanish,  which  is  defined  by  Min- 
slieu,  m  his  Spanish  Dictionary,  as  a  high  cork  sole. 

"'Twos  caviare  to  the  general. 

A  preparation  of  the  roes  of  certain  fish,  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy  in  Bussia,  but  disliked  by  the  people  of  this 


country.     The  meaning  is,  that  the  play  was  a  Inxury, 
thrown  away  upon  those  who  had  no  taste  for  it. 

=»  Marry,  this  it  miching  mallecho. 
The  word  miching  is  still  used  in  the  west  of  Englani 
for  skulking  about  for  some  sinister  purpose  ,  and  mat 
lecho,  inaccurately  written  for  malheco,  signifies  mischief, 
so  that  miching  mallecho  is  mischief,  on  the  watch  foi 
opportunity. 

"  An  anchm's  cheer. 
That  is,  an  anchorite's  or  hermit's  cheer.    In  oar  earlv 
writers,  the  word  was  frequently  so  abbreviated. 

=>  The  mouse-trap.     Harry,  how  ?    Tropically. 
He  calls  the  play  the  mouse-trap,  because  he  hopes  by 
it  to  trap  the  king  into  such  a  show  of  agit,ition,  as  wiL' 
confirm  his  goilt.     Tropically  is  figuratively. 

»'  Se  lil-es  it  not,  perdy. 

Perdy  is  a  corruption  oipar  dieu,  and  is  not  niiconmnn 
in  oar  old  plays. 

'*  To  withdraw  you. 

This  is  without  meaning  as  it  stands.  It  should  be,  so 
withdraw  you ;  or,  so  withdraw,  will  you  * 

"  She  be  shent,  i.  e.,  reproved  harshly. 

3«  Lool'  here  vpoii  this  pictnre,-a7ul  on  this. 

The  introduction  of  miniatures  on  the  stage  in  this  scene 
appears  to  be  a  modern  innovation.  They  were,  no  doubl, 
whole-length  paintings  in  the  queen's  chamber:  this  sup 
position  is  confirmed  by  the  line, 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

which  does  not  mean  the  spot  where  he  is  placed,  but  the 

grace  and  dignity  of  his  figure  in  the  act  of  standing. 

2"  A  vice  of  kijujs. 

A  low  mimick  of  kings,  the  vice  Wiis  ine  tool  of  the  old 
moralities. 

"  Tlie  body  is  with  the  king,  &c. 

This  passage  is  very  obscure,  and  perhaps  intentionallj 
BO,  designed  by  Hamlet  to  maintain  the  impression  of  liis 
lunacy.  Or  it  may  mean,  the  body  is  with  the  king,  thai 
is,  with  the  dead  (for  the  rightful  king  was  dead),  while 
the  king  {i.  e.,  the  usurper)  remains  here,  and  is  conse- 
quently not  with  the  body. 

'» It  doth  move 

The  hearers  to  collection  ;  they  aim  at  U. 

The  listeners  to  the  disjointed  remarks  of  Ophelia  wore 
induced  to  collect  them  together  and  deduce  consequoncea 
from  them  ;  aim  or  guess  at  their  meaning. 

**  They  say  the  owl  was  a  baker^s  daugltUr. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  a  tradition  once  cnrrent  in  Glou- 
cestershire which  is  told  thus  ; — Our  Saviour  went  into  a 
baker's  shop  where  they  were  baking,  and  asked  for  some 
bread  to  eat.  Tlie  mistress  of  the  shop  ininicd  lately  pur  a 
piece  of  dough  into  the  oven  to  bake  for  him  ;  but  was 
reprimanded  by  her  daughter,  who,  insiMingtlrai  ihepieoo 
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3f  dongh  was  too  large,  reduced  it  to  «  very  small  size. 
The  dough,  however,  immediately  afterwards  began  to 
iwell,  and  presently  became  of  a  most  enormous  size. 
Whereupon,  the  baker's  daughter  cried  out,  "  Ileugh, 
heugh,  hcugh,"  which  owl-like  noise  prob.ibly  induced 
our  Saviour  for  lier  wickedness  to  transform  her  into  that 
bird.  This  storj-,  says  Mr.  Douce,  is  often  reluted  to 
children,  in  order  to  deter  them  from  such  illibcriil  be- 
haviour to  poor  people. 

"  By  Oit. 

There  is  no  saint  of  this  name  in  the  Rov)an  Caltndar ; 
the  word  Is  probably  only  a  corruption  otjtsui,  the  letters 
J.  II.  S.  being  anciently  all  that  was  set  down  to  denote 
the  sacrod  name  on  altars,  &c. 

"  ff  th^  anncerett  me  not  to  the  purpose,  confers 

t\ytelf 

Tlie  sentence  is  broken  by  the  interruption  of  the  other 
ilowt,  or  ho  probably  would  have  said,  con/ess  tM/sji/,  and 
it  hanyeJ.,  CI,  confett  thyself  an  ate. 

"  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unycJtt. 

Unyoke  is  a  phrase  borrowed  from  husbandry,  meamn^ 
fi  rest,  or  give  over. 

"  In  youth,  tchen  I  did  love,  did  love. 

The  three  stanzas,  sang  here  by  the  grave-digger,  are 
extracted,  with  a  slight  variation,  from  a  little  poem,  called 
The  aged  Lover  renounceth  Love,  written  by  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  who  was  beheaded  in  1547,  on  a  charge  of  treason. 

"  And  note,  my  lady  Worm^i. 

That  is,  this  scull  that  was  my  lord  Sach-a-one's,  is  now 
".y  lady  Worm's. 

"  The  age  i*  grown  to  picked. 

That  is,  60  quaint,  so  sharp ;  a  superficial  education  is 
'O  common,  chat  the  peasant  treads  closely  on  tlio  heels 
;  f  the  courtier. 

"  SItardt,  i.  e.,  broken  pota  or  tiles. 

"  Sha  ia  allow'd  her  virgin  erantt. 

"  Oranti,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  the  German  word  for 
jarhmds,  and  I  suppose  It  was  retained  by  us  from  the 
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Saxons.  To  carry  garlands  bef:>re  the  bier  of  a  noideu, 
and  to  hang  tlicm  over  her  grave,  is  still  the  practice  in 
rural  parishes." 

"  Itaie  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great  article. 

Probab.y  a  soul  of  great  altitude;  or,  it  may  mean  a 
soul  of  great  compreiiension.  The  meaning  is  obscure, 
and  the  word  not  well  chosen. 

•o  He  did  comply  with  hit  dug,  before  he  auclced  it. 

That  is,  the  extreme  of  foppish  politeness  is  so  innatt 
in  him,  that  even  while  an  infant,  ne  complimented  tni 
breast  before  he  sucked  it. 

"  And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw. 

An  union  is  a  very  precious  pearl ;  to  swallow  a  pear 
in  a  draught,  was  a  piece  of  extravagance  not  uncommoi 
in  ancient  times. 

"  Occurrents,  i.  e.,  incidents. 

"  Which  have  tf.icited. 

That  is,  which  have  excited  or  induced.  The  sentence 
here  terminates  abruptly,  the  prince  feeling  death  upon 
him :  he  would  probably  have  added — which  had  exciteJ 
him  to  the  murder  of  the  king,  &c. 

"  This  quarry  ciles  on  havoch! 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads — cries  out  havock ;  but  to  cry 
on  was  to  exclaim  against.  The  same  kind  of  phrascologj 
occurs  in  Othello : — 

What  noise  is  this  that  cries  on  murder  ? 


^^  Not  from  his  mouih. 
That  is,  not  from  the  king's,  where  they  had  expected  it 

"  Exeunt,  bearing  nff  the  dead  bodies  /  after  tchich,  a  peal 
of  ordnance  is  sJu>t  of. 

This  conclusion  of  the  tragedy  is  far  more  solemn  and 
effective  than  the  manner  in  v/hich  it  is  terminated  upon 
the  modern  stage.  Critics  were,  a  few  years  since,  loud 
in  their  praises  of  the  solemn  and  gorgeous  picture  which 
a  distinguished  tragedian  and  manager  produced  on  the 
conclusion  of  Oariolanus.  Shakospeare  evidently  intended 
a  similar  termination  to  this  sublime  affort  ^f  his  genios. 
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r  EIA.R  13  an  incorporation  of  two  distinct  stories  :  that  of  Gloster  and  his  sons  (which  is  an  episode 
not  stricily  connected  with  the  dotage  and  death  of  the  aged  monarch)  is  borrowed  from  The 
pili/all  State  and  Storie  of  the  Paphlagonian  uukinde  King,  and  his  kind  Son,  in  the  second  boot 
of  Sir  Phihp  Sidney's  Arcadia^  a  work  which  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  th&t  Shakespoarc 
had  read,  if  even  he  could  have  been  supposed  ignorant  of  a  production  of  so  much  celebrity.  That 
of  the  aged  monarch  himselt  and  his  unnatural  children,  was  built  upon  a  relation  of  the  circum- 
stance in  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  who,  in  his  turn,  copied  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  ssys  that  Lear 
w.is  the  eldest  son  of  Bladud,  that  he  governed  his  country  for  sixty  years,  and  died  about  eight 
hundred  years  before  the  biith  of  Christ.  Shakespeare,  though  he  doubtless  read  the  Chronicle 
history,  probably  derived  the  incidents  more  immediately  from  a  previous  play  on  the  same  subject, 
entitled,  TAe  True  Chronicle  History  of  King  Leir  and  his  Three  Daughters,  Gonorill,  Rngan,  and 
Cordelia,  which  play,  although  it  was  republished  the  same  year  when  Shakespeare  produced  hi.s 
Lear,  appears  to  have  been  laid  aside  in  favour  of  our  own  poet's  later  and  infinitely  superior  pro- 
duction. There  is  also  an  historical  ballad  printed  without  date,  and  contained  in  Percfs  Reliquei 
of  Antient  English  Foetnj,  which  Dr.  Johnson  considered  might  have  supplied  Shakespeare  v.illi 
that  part  of  his  fable  relating  to  the  king  and  the  ingratitude  of  his  children,  but  it  possesses  no 
particular  merit,  and  it  is  even  doubted  whether  it  was  not  subsequent  to  the  piay,  and  founded 
upun  it,  rather  than  that  it  furnished  incidents  to  the  poet.  The  story,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
a  traditional  and  popular  one,  and  therefore  open  both  to  the  ballad-maker  and  the  dramatist. 

Shakespeare's  play  was  produced  in  1605,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Douce,  in  1604,  when  the  poet 
was  in  the  very  midsummer  of  existence,  and  the  full  maturity  of  his  strength ;  when  his  powers  of 
observation  had  been  confirmed  by  experience ;  and  the  spirit  of  poetry,  hadng  gone  beyond  the 
beautiful,  had  ascended  to  the  sublime ;  for  of  this  tragedy  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  the  genius  of 
antiquity  bows  before  it,  and  moderns  gaze  upon  it  with  awe.  It  contains  so  many  strongly-drawn 
characters,  so  much  worldly  wisdom,  and  so  many  passages  of  an  exquisite  and  sublime  poetry,  that 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  bard  had,  in  the  production  of  it,  attempted  to  dazzle  and  confuse  the  minds 
of  men  with  floods  of  mental  beauty. 

Some  critics,  amongst  whom  was  Doctor  Johnson,  contended  that  the  termination  was  too  tragical 
for  endurance,  and  that  poetical  justice  was  violated  by  the  ultimate  death  of  Lear  and  his  daughter 
Cordelia;  the  sublime  tragedy  of  Shakespeare  was  therefore  banished  from  the  stage,  and  Tate's 
corrupt  version,  in  which  the  scenes  are  most  unnecessarily  transposed,  altered,  and  interspersed  with 
iillv  bombfst,  and  vapid  puerility,  was  substituted  in  its  stead ;  Lear  was  saved,  and  Cordelia  retired 
with  victory  and  happinesr,.  A  modern  critic  in  allusion  to  this,  exclaims:  "a  happy  ending! — .-vs 
if  the  living  martyrdom  that  he  had  gone  through,  the  flaying  of  his  feelings  alive,  did  not  make  a 
fair  dismissal  from  the  stage  of  life  the  only  decorous  thing  for  him.  If  he  is  to  live  and  be  hap]\T 
pfler,  if  he  could  sustain  this  world's  burden  after,  why  all  this  pudder  and  preparation?  why  tor- 
ment us  with  all  this  unnecessary  sympathy  ?  As  if  the  childish  pleasure  of  getting  his  gilt  robes 
and  sceptre  again  could  tempt  him  to  act  over  again  his  misused  station,  as  if  at  his  years  and  with 
his  experience,  anything  was  left  but  to  die."  Tate  also  cut  out  of  his  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  the  character  of  the  Fool ;  which  was  much  the  same  as  if  some  modern  dauber  should 
Daint  out  the  sunlight  from  a  landscape  of  Claude'.«. 
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LsAB,  King  of  Britain. 

A,^^r,  A:l  I.  »c.  1 ;  .c.  i ;  bc.  5.    Act  II.  bc.  4.    Act  IH 

M!.2;60.4;  6C.  a.    Act  IV.  sc.  6 ;  bc.  7.    Act.\. 

8C.  2 ;  sc.  3. 

Kino  of  France. 

Appeart,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

Duke  op  Bcrgukdt. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

Duke  of  Cornwall. 

App<,'.Ti,  Act  1.  sc.  1.   Act  II.  sc.  \ ;  bc.  2;  so.  4.    Act  III. 
so.  5;  sc.  7. 

Duke  of  Albant. 

App^rs,  Act  I.  BC  4.    Act  IV.  sc.  2.    Act.  V.  bc.  1 ;  so.  8. 

Earl  of  Kent. 

Avptari,  Act  I.  sc  1 ;  BC  4 ;  sc.  6.    Act  II.  bc.  2 ;   sc.  4. 

Act  III.  80. 1 ;  BC  2 ;  bc  4 ;  bc  6.    Act  IV.  so.  8  ; 

80.  7.    Act  V.  sc.  3. 


Earl  of  Gloucester. 

Appear,,  Act  I.  sc  1 ;  sc  2.    Act  II.  bc  1 ;  bc  2 ;  sc  4. 

Act  III.  sc.  3 ;  so.  4 ;  sc.  6  ;  sc.  7.    Act  IV.  so.  I ; 

sc.  6.    Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Edgar,  Son  to  Gloucester. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  2.    Act  II.  bc  I ;  so.  3.    Act  III.  so.  4 ; 

BC.  6.    Act  IV.  sc  1 ;  sc.  8.    Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc  2 ;  sc.  8. 

Edmcsd,  Bastard  Son  to  Gloucester. 

/!p;>Mr«,  Act  I.  sc  1 ;  sc  2.    Act  II.  sc  1 ;  sc  2.    Act  III. 

3C  8 ;  BC  ; ;  60.  7.    Act  IV.  sc.  2.    Act  V.  so.  1 ;  so.  8. 

CuRAN,  a  Courtier. 
Appairs,  Act  IL  so- 1. 


Oswald,  Steward  to  GoncriL 

Af^>«irs,  Act  I.  80.  3 ;  bc  4.     Act  II.  sc.  2 ;  so.  4.     Act  H : 
BC  7.     Act  IV.  so.  2 ;  sc.  5 ;  sc.  6. 

FooL,  in  the  service  of  Lear. 
Apptars,  Act  I.  bc  4.    Act  II.  so.  4.    Act  III.  su  2 ;  eo.  4 

BC.  6. 

Old  Man,  a  Tenant  r/ Gloucester'ii. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Physician. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  4  ;  so.  7. 

Gentleman,  Attendant  on  Cordelia. 
Appears,  Act  III.  bc.  1.    Act  IV.  sc  8 ;  sc.  6 ;  sc.  T 

An  Officer,  employed  ly  Edmund. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

A  Herald. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Goneril,  eldest  Daughter  of  the  King. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  8 ;  so.  4.    Act  II.  so.  4.    Act  lU 

BC  7.    Act  IV.  80.  2.     Act  V.  so.  1 ;  sc.  8. 

Regan,  the  second  Daughter  of  the  King. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  II.  bc  1 ;  bc  2 ;  so.  4.    Act  111 

so.  7.    Act  IV.  sc  5.    Act  V.  so.  1 ;  so.  3. 

Cordelia,  Lear's  youngest  Daughter. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  IV.  sc.  4 ;  sc.  7.    Act  IV.  .so.  2 
so.  3. 

Knights  attending  on  the  King,  Officers,  Messenger 
Soldiers  and  Attendants. 


SCENE,— BRrTAtir. 
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ACT    I. 


&CKNE  T. — A  Room  of  State  in  King  Lear's 
Palace. 

Enter  Kent,  Gloster,  and  Edmund. 

Kent.  I  thought,  the  king  had  more  affected 
the  duke  of  Albany,  than  Cornwall. 

Glo.  It  did  always  seem  so  to  us :  but  now,  in 
the  division  of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  not  which 
of  the  dukes  he  values  most ;  for  equalities  are  so 
weiji'hed,  that  curiosity  in  neither  can  make  choice 
of  cither's  moiety. 

Kent.  Is  not  this  your  son,  my  lord  3 

Olo.  His  breeding,  sir,  hath  been  at  my  charge  : 
I  have  so  often  blushed  to  acknowledge  him,  that 
now  I  am  brazed  to  it. 

Kent.  I  cannot  conceive  you. 

Glo.  Sir,  this  young  fellow's  mother  could  : 
whereupon  she  grew  round-wombod  ;  and  had, 
indeed,  sir,  a  son  for  her  cradle,  ere  she  had  a 
husband  for  her  bed.     Do  you  smell  a  fault  ? 

Kent.  I  cannot  wish  the  fault  undone,  the  issue 
of  it  being  so  proper.' 

Glo.  But  I  have,  sir,  a  son  by  order  of  law, 
some  year  elder  than  this,  who  yet  is  no  dearer  in 
ray  account :  though  this  knave  came  somewhat 
saucily  into  the  world  before  he  was  sent  for, 
yet  was  his  mother  ftiir ;  there  was  good  sport 
at  his  making,  and  the  whoreson  must  be  ac- 
knowledged.— Do  you  know  this  noble  gentleman, 
Edmund  ? 

Edm.  No,  my  lord. 

Glo.  My  lord  of  Kent :  remember  him  here- 
after a,s  my  honourable  friend. 

Edm.  My  services  to  your  lordship. 

Kent.  I  must  love  you,  and  sue  to  know  you 
better. 


Edm.  Sir,  I  shall  stndy  deserving. 
Glo.  He  hath  been  out  nine  year?,  and  avraj 
he  shall  again ; — The  king  is  coming. 

\Tru'mpels  sound  w.thln. 

Enter  Lear,  Cornwall,  Albany,  Goneril, 
Regan,  Cordelia,  and  Attendants. 

Lear.  Attend  the  lords  of  France  and  Burgundy, 
Gloster. 

Glo.  I  shall,  my  liege.      [Exeunt  Glo.  and  Edm. 
Lear.  Mean-time  we  shall  express  our  darkei 

purpose. 
Give  me  the  map  there. — Know,  that  we  have 

divided, 
In  three,  our  kingdom  :  and  't  is  our  fast  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age  ; 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  wdiile  we 
Unburden'd  crawl  toward  death. — Our  son   of 

Cornwall, 
And  you,  our  no  less  loving  son  of  Albany, 
We  have  this  hour  a  constant  will  to  publish 
Our  daughters'  several  dowers,  that  future  strife 
May  be  prevented  now.     The  princes,  France  and 

Burgundy, 
Great  rivals  in  our  youngest  daughter's  love. 
Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  amorous  so- 
journ, 
And    here    are    to    be    answer'd. — Tell  me,  my 

daughters, 
(Since  now  we  will  devest  us,  both  of  rule, 
Interest  of  territory,  cares  of  state,) 
Which  of  you,  shall  we  say,  doth  love  us  most? 
That  we  our  largest  bounty  niay  extend 
Where    nature   doth   with    merit    challenge. — 

Goneril, 
Our  eldest-born,  speak  first. 
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Gon.  Sir,  I 

Do  love  you  more  than  words  can  wif  Id  the  matttr, 
Dearer  than  eyc-sigli(,  (.pace  and  libei-ty  ; 
Beyond  wliat  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare ; 
No    less    IJian    life,  with    grace,  lieillh,   beauty, 

honour : 
As  much  as  child  e'er  lov'd,  or  father  found. 
A  \o\  e  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable; 
Beyond  all  niaiuier  of  so  much  I  love  you. 

Cor.  What  shall  Cordelia  do  ?     Love,  and  be 
silent.  [Aside. 

Lear.  Of  all  these  bounds,  even  fiom  tliis  line 
to  this, 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  cliampains  rich'd, 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady  :  To  thine  and  Albany's  issue 
Be    this    perpetual.  —  What    says    our    second 

daughter, 
Our  dearest  Regan,  wife  to  Cornwall  ?  Speak. 

Hef/.  I  am  made  of  that  self  metal  as  my  sister, 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth.     In  my  true  lieart 
I  find,  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love  ; 
Only  she  comes  too  short, — that  I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys, 
Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  pos- 
sesses ;' 
And  find,  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  highness'  love. 

Cor.  Then  poor  Cordelia!    [Aside. 

And  yet  not  so ;  since,  I  am  sure,  my  love 's 
More  richer  than  my  tongue. 

Lear.  To  thee,  and  thine,  hereditary  ever. 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom ; 
No  less  in  space,  validity,  and  pleasme. 
Than  that  conferr'd  on  Goneril. — Now,  our  joy. 
Although  the  last,  not  least ;  to  whose  young  love 
The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  be  interess'd ;  what  can  you  say,  to  draw 
A  third  more  opulent  than  your  sisters?  Speak. 

Cor.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

jA^ar.  Nothing! 

Cor.  Nothing. 

Lear.  Notliing  will  come  of  nothing:   speak 
again. 

Cor.  Uihappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth  :  I  love  your  majesty 
According  to  my  bond ;  nor  more,  nor  less. 

Lear.  How,  how,  Cordelia  ?  mend  your  speech 
a  little. 
Lest  you  may  mar  your  fortunes. 

C^'"'.  Good  my  lord. 

You  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  lov'd  me  :  I 
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Return  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fit. 
Obey  you,  love  you,  and  most  honour  you. 
Why  have  my  sisters  husbands,  if  they  say, 
They  love  you,  all?     Haply,  when  I  shall  wed. 
That  lord,  whose  liand  must  take  my  plight,  shall 

carry 
Half  my  love  v/ith  him,  half  my  care,  and  duty  : 
Sure,  I  shall  never  marry  like  iny  sisters. 
To  love  my  father  all. 

Lear.  But  goes  this  with  thy  heart? 

Cor.  Ay,  good  my  lord 

Lear.  So  young,  and  so  untender  ? 

Cor.  So  young,  my  lord,  and  true. 

Lear.  Let  it  be  so, — Thy  truth  then  ia;  ihy 

dower : 
For,  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun ; 
The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night; 
By  all  the  operation  of  the  orbs. 
From  whom  we  do  e.xist,  and  cease  to  be ; 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood. 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee,  from  this,  for  ever.     The  barbarous 

Scythian, 
Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  well  neighbour'd,  pitied,  and  reliev'd, 
As  thou  my  sometime  daughter. 

Kent.  Good  my  liege,  — 

Lear.  Peace,  Kent ! 
Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath : 
I  lov'd  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 
On  her  kind  nursery. — Hence,  and   avoid  my 

sight!—  [To  Co u. 

So  be  my  grave  my  peace,  as  here  I  give 
Her  fether's  heart  from  her! — Call  France; — 

Who  stirs? 
Call  Burgundy. — Cornwall,  and  Albany, 
With  my  two  daughters'  dowers  digest  this  third  : 
Let  pride,  which  she  calls  plainness,  marry  her. 
I  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power. 
Pre-eminence,  and  all  the  large  effects 
That  troop  with  majesty. — Ourself,  by  monthly 

course. 
With  reservation  of  an  hundred  knights. 
By  you  to  be  sustain'd,  shall  our  abode 
Make  with  you  by  due  turns.    Only  we  still  retair 
The  name,  and  all  the  additions  to  a  king; 
The  sway. 

Revenue,  execution  of  the  rest, 
Beloved  sons,  be  yours  :  which  to  confirm, 
This  coronet  part  between  you.  [Giving  the  Crown, 
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Kent.  Royal  Lear, 

Whom  I  have  over  hone  ur'd  as  my  king, 
Lov'd  as  my  father,  as  my  master  follow'd. 
As  my  /rreat  patron  thought  on  in  my  prayers, — 

Lear.  The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn,  make  from 
the  shaft. 

Kent.  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart :  be  Kent  unmannerly, 
When  Lear  is  mad.    What  would'st  thou  do,  old 

man? 
Think'st  thou,  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak, 
When  power  to  flattery  bows  ?    To  plainness  ho- 
nour's  lound. 
When  majesty  stoops  to  folly.    Reverse  thy  doom ; 
And,  in  thy  best  consideration,  check 
This  hideous  rashness  :  answer  my  life  my  judg- 
ment. 
Thy  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least ; 
Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Keverbs  no  hollowness. 

Lear.  Kent,  on  thy  life,  no  more. 

Kent.  My  life  I  never  held  hut  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  Rgainst  thine  enemies ;  nor  fear  to  lose  it, 
Thy  safety  being  the  motive. 

Lear.  Out  of  my  sight ! 

Kent.  See  better,  Lear ;  and  let  me  still  remain 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye. 

Lear.  Now,  by  Apollo, — 

Kent.  Now,  by  Apollo,  king. 

Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. 

Lear.  O  vassal!  miscreant  1 

\Laying  his  Hand  on  his  Sword. 

Alb.  Corn.  Dear  sir,  forbear. 

Kent.  Do; 
Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
Upon  the  foul  disease.     Revoke  thy  gift ; 
Or,  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
I'll  tell  thee,  thou  dost  evil. 

Lear.  Hear  me,  recreant ! 

On  thine  allegiance  hear  me ! — 
Since  thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our  vow, 
(WTiich  we  durst  never  yet,)  and,  with  strainM 

pride, 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power ; 
(Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear,) 
Our  potency  make  good,  take  thy  reward. 
Five  days  we  do  allot  thee,  for  provision 
To  shield  thee  from  diseases  of  the  world  ; 
And,  on  the  sixth,  to  turn  thy  hated  back 
Upon  our  kingdom :  if,  on  the  tenth  day  follow- 

inp:, 
Thy  bamsh'd  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions, 


The  moment  is  thy  death  :  Away !  By  Jupiter. 
This  shall  not  be  revok'd. 

Kent,  Fare  thee  well,  king :  since  thus  then 
wilt  appear. 
Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banishment  is  here.  ^ 
The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter  take  thee,  maid, 

[To  Cor. 
That  justly  think'st,  and  hast  most  rightly  said  1 — 
And  your  large  speeches  may  your  deeds  approve, 

\_To  Reg.  and  Gon. 
That  good   effects   may  spring   from    words    of 

love. — 
Thus  Kent,  O  princes,  bids  you  all  adieu ; 
He  '11  shape  his  old  course  in  a  country  new. 

[Kxit. 

He-enter  Gloster  ;  with  France,  Bukoundt,  and 
Attendants. 

Glo.  Here  's  France  and  Burgundy,  my  noble 
lord. 

Lear.  My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
We  first  address  towards  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath  rivall'd  for  our  daughter  :    What,  in  the 

least. 
Will  you  require  in  present  dower  with  her. 
Or  cease  your  quest  of  love  ? 

Bur.  Most  royal  majesty, 

I  crave  no  more  than  hath  your  highness  otfer'd, 
Nor  will  you  tender  less. 

Lear.  Right  noble  Burgundy. 

When  she  was  dear  to  us,  we  did  hold  her  so  • 
But  now  her  price  is  fall'n  :  Sir,  there  she  stands , 
If  aught  within  that  little,  seeming  substance, 
Or  all  of  it,  with  our  displeasure  piec'd. 
And  nothing  more,  may  fitly  like  your  gTacc, 
She  's  there,  and  she  is  yours. 

Bur.  I  know  no  answer, 

Lear.  Sir, 
Will  you,  with  those  infirmities  she  owes. 
Unfriended,  new-adopted  to  our  hate, 
Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  oui 

oath, 
Take  her,  or  leave  her  ? 

Bur.  Pardon  me,  royal  sir; 

Election  makes  not  up  on  such  conditions. 

Lear.  Then  leave  her,  sir;   for,  by  the  power 
that  made  me, 
I  tell  you  all  her  wealth'. — For  you,  great  king, 

[To  France. 
I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray, 
To  match  you  where  I  hate;  therefore  beseech 
yon 
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To  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way, 
Thaa  on  a  wretch  wlioin  nature  is  asham'd 
Almost  to  acknowledge  hers. 

France.  This  is  most  strange  ! 

That  she,  thnt  even  but  now  was  your  best  object, 
The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age, 
>[ost  best,  most  dearest,  should  in  this  trice  of 

time 
Commit  a.  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour !  Sure,  her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree. 
That  monsters  it,  or  yocr  forc-vouch'd  affection 
Fall  into  t;iint :  which  to  believe  of  her. 
Must  be  a  faith,  that  reason  without  miracle 
Could  never  plant  in  me. 

Cor.  I  yot  beseech  your  majesty, 

(If  for  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art, 
To  speak  and  purpose  not;  since  what  I  well 

intend 
I  '11  do 't  before  I  speak,)  that  you  make  known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  or  other  foulness, 
No  unchaste  action,  or  dishonour'd  step. 
That  hath  depriv'd  me  of  your  grace  and  favour  : 
But  even  for  want  of  that,  for  which  I  am  richer ; 
A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 
That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  have  it 
Uath  lost  me  in  your  liking. 

Lear.  Better  thou 

.ladst  not  been  born,  than  not  to  have  pleas'd  me 
better. 

France.  Is  it  but  this  ?  a  tardiness  in  nature, 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke. 
That  it  intends  to  do  ? — My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
What  say  you  to  the  lady?   Love  is  not  love, 
When  it  is  mingled  with  respects,  that  stand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point.    Will  you  have  herl 
She  is  herself  a  dowry. 

Bur.  Royal  Ltar, 

Give  but  that  portion  which  yourself  propos'd, 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand, 
Duchess  of  Burgundy. 

Lear.  Nothing :  I  have  sworn ;  I  am  firm. 

Bur.  I  am  sorry  then,  you  have  so  lost  a  father, 
That  you  must  lose  a  husband. 

Cor.  Peace  be  with  Burgundy ! 

Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love, 
I  shall  not  be  his  wjfe. 

France.   Fairest  Cordelia,  that  art  most  rich, 
being  poor; 
Most  choice,  forsaken  ;  and  most  lov'd,  despis'd ! 
Thjc  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon : 
Be  it  lawful,  I  take  up  what 's  cast  away. 
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Gods,  gods !  't  is  strange,  that  from  their  cold'st 

neglect 
My  love  should  kindle  to  inflam'd  respect. — 
Thv  doweriess   daughter,  king,  thrown  to  m\ 

chance, 
Is  queen  of  us,  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France ; 
Not  all  the  dukes  of  wat'rish  Burgundy 
Shall  buy  this  unpriz'd  precious  maid  of  me. — 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind : 
Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find. 

Liar.  Thou  hast  her,  France  :  let  her  be  thine ; 
for  we 
Have  no  such  daughter,  nor  shall  ever  see 
That  face  of  hers  again  : — Therefore  be  gene, 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benizon. — 
Come,  noble  Burgundy. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt  Lear,  Bcr^  Corn., 
Alb.,  Glo.,  and  Attend. 
France.  Bid  farewell  to  your  sisters. 
Cor.  The  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wash'd  eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  you  :  I  know  you  what  you  are ; 
And,  like  a  sister,  am  most  loath  to  call 
Your  faults,  as  they  are  nam'd.     Use  well  onr 

father : 
To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him : 
But  yet,  alas !  stood  I  within  his  grace, 
I  would  prefer  him  to  a  better  place. 
So  farewell  to  you  both. 

Gon.  Prescribe  not  us  our  duties. 
Reg.  Let  your  study 

Be,  to  content  your  lord ;  who  hath  receiv'd  you 
At  fortune's  alms.    You  have  obedience  scanted, 
And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have 
wanted. 
Cor.  Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning 
hides ; 
Who  cover  faults,  at  last  shame  them  derides. 
W^ell  may  you  prosper ! 

France.  Come,  my  fair  Cordelia. 

\^Exeunt  France  and  Cor. 
Gon.  Sister,  it  is  not  a  little  I  have  to  say,  of 
what  most  nearly  appertains  to  us  both.    I  think, 
our  father  will  hence  to-night. 

Reg.  That 's  most  certain,  and  with  you  ;  next 
month  with  us. 

Gon.  You  see  how  full  of  changes  his  age  is ; 
the  observation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not  been 
little  :  he  always  loved  our  sister  most ;  and  with 
what  poor  judgment  he  hath  now  cast  her  off, 
appears  too  grossly. 

Reg.  'T  is  the  infirmity  of  his  age  :  yet  he  liath 
ever  but  slenderly  known  himself. 
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Gon.  The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath 
been  but  rash ;  then  must  we  look  to  receive 
from  his  ago,  not  alone  the  imperfections  of  long- 
engrafted  condition,  but,  therewithal,  the  unruly 
waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric  years  bring 
with  them. 

Reg.  Such  unconstant  starts  are  we  hke  to  have 
from  him,  as  this  of  Kent's  banishment. 

Gon.  There  is  further  compliment  of  leave- 
taking  between  France  and  him.  Pray  you,  let 
us  hit  together :  If  our  father  carry  authority 
with  such  dispositions  as  he  bears,  this  last  sur- 
render of  his  will  but  otfend  us. 

Reg.  We  shall  further  think  of  it. 

Gon.  We  must  do  something,  and  i'  the  heat. 

\Exeuni. 

SCENE   11.—^  Hall  in   the  Earl  of  Gloster's 
CiMtle. 

Enter  Edmund,  with  a  Letter. 

Edm.  Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess ;  to  thy  law 
My  services  are  bound :  Wherefore  should  I 
Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom ;  and  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive  me. 
For  that  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moon- 
shines 
Lag  of  a  brother  ?  AVhy  bastard  ?  wherefore  base  ? 
When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact. 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true. 
As  honest  madam's  issue  ?  Why  brand  they  us 
With  base?  with  baseness  ?  bastardy?  base,  base? 
Who,  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,  take 
More  composition  and  fierce  quality. 
Than  doth,  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed. 
Go  to  the  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops, 
Got  'tween  asleep  and  wake  ? — Well  then. 
Legitimate  Edgar,  I  must  have  your  land  : 
Our  father's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund, 
As  to  the  legitimate  :  Fine  word, — legitimate ! 
Well,  my  legitimate,  if  this  letter  speed, 
And  my  invention  thrive,  Edmund  the  base 
Shall  top  the  legitimate.     I  grow ;  I  prosper : — 
Now,  gods,  stand  up  for  bastards ! 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Kent  banish'd  thus !  And  Fr<»i.ce  in  choler 
parted ! 
And  the  king  gone  to-night !  subscrib'd  his  power  !* 
Confin'd  to  exhibition !    All  this  done 

Upon  tlie  gad! Edmund!  Hownoiv?  what 

news? 


Edm.  So  please  your  lordship,  none. 

\Putting  up  the  Letter, 

Glo.  Why  so  earnestly  seek  you  to  put  up  that 
letter  ? 

Edm.  I  know  no  news,  my  lord. 

Glo.  What  paper  were  you  reading  ? 

Edm.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Glo.  No?  What  needed  then  that  terrible  de- 
spatch of  it  into  your  pocket?  the  quality  of 
nothing  hath  not  such  need  to  hide  itself.  Let 's 
see :  Come,  if  it  be  nothing,  I  shall  not  need 
spectacles. 

Edm.  I  beseecli  you,  sir,  pardon  me :  it  is  a 
letter  from  my  brother,  that  I  have  not  all  o'er- 
read ;  for  so  much  as  I  have  perused,  I  find  it  not 
fit  for  your  over-looking. 

Glo.  Give  me  the  letter,  sir. 

Edm.  I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  give  it. 
The  contents,  as  in  part  I  understand  them,  are  to 
blame. 

Glo.  Let's  see,  let's  see. 

Edm.  I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he 

wrote  this  but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue. 

Glo.  ^Readsi]  This  policy,  and  reverence  of  ago. 
makes  the  world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times  ;  keeps  oar 
fortunes  from  us,  till  our  olduess  cannot  relish  them.  I 
begin  to  find  an  idle  and  fond  bondage  in  the  oppression 
of  aged  tyranny ;  who  sways,  not  as  it  hath  power,  bat  as 
it  is  suffered.  Come  to  me,  that  of  this  I  may  speak  more. 
If  our  father  would  sleep  till  I  waked  him,  you  should 
enjoy  half  his  revenue  for  ever,  and  live  the  beloved  of 
your  brother,  EoGiB. 

Humph — Conspiracy  ! — "  Sleep  till  I  waked 
him, — you  should  enjoy  half  his  revenue," — My 
son  Edgar !  Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this  ?  a  heart 
and  brain  to  breed  it  in  ? — When  came  this  to 
you  ?  Who  brought  it  ? 

Edm.  It  was  not  brought  me,  my  lord,  there  'a 
the  cunning  of  it ;  I  found  it  thrown  in  at  the 
casement  of  my  closet. 

Glo.  You  know  the  character  to  be  your  bro- 
ther's ? 

Edm.  If  the  matter  were  good,  my  lord,  I  durst 
swear  it  were  his ;  but,  in  respect  of  that,  I  would 
fain  think  it  were  not. 

Glo.  It  is  his. 

Edm.  It  is  his  hand,  my  lord  ;  but,  I  hope,  his 
heart  is  not  in  the  contents. 

Glo.  Hath  he  never  heretofore  sounded  you  in 
this  business  ? 

Edm.  Never,  my  lord :  But  I  have  often  heard 
him  maintain  it  to  be  fit,  that,  sons  at  perfect  age, 
and  fathers  declining,  the  father  should  be  as  ward 
to  the  son,  and  the  son  manage  his  revenue. 
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Glo.  0  villain,  villain !— His  very  opinion  in 
the  let'er !— Abhorred  villain!  Unnatural,  de- 
tested, brutish  villain  !  worse  than  brutish  !— Go, 
BirraL,  seek  him;  I'll  apprehend  him:— Abom- 
inable villain  ! — Where  is  he? 

Edm.  I  d  J  not  well  know,  my  lord.  If  it  shall 
please  you  to  suspend  your  indignation  against 
my  brother,  till  you  can  derive  from  him  better 
testimony  of  his  intent,  you  shall  run  a  certain 
course;  where,  if  you  violently  proceed  against 
tim,  mistaking  his  purpose,  it  would  make  a 
great  g.ip  in  your  own  honour,  and  shake  in 
pieces  the  heart  of  his  obedience.  I  dare  pawn 
down  my  life  for  him,  that  ho  hath  writ  this  to 
feci  mv  aflfection  to  your  honour,  and  to  no  other 
pretence  of  danger. 

Glo.  Think  you  so  ? 

Edm.  If  your  honour  jadge  it  meet,  I  will  place 
you  where  you  shall  hoar  us  confer  of  this,  and 
by  an  auricular  assur.'ince  have  your  satisfaction  ; 
and  that  without  any  further  delay  than  this  very 
evening. 

Glo.  He  cannot  be  such  a  monster. 

Edm.  Nor  is  not,  sure. 

Glo.  To  his  father,  that  so  tenderly  and  entirely 
loves  him. — Ileaven  and  earth  ! — Edmund,  seek 
him  out;  wind  me  into  him,  I  pray  you  :  frame 
the  business  after  your  own  wisdom  :  I  would 
unstate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  resolution.' 

Edm.  I  will  seek  him,  sir,  presently;  convey 
the  business  as  I  shall  find  means,  and  acquaint 
you  withal. 

Glo.  These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon 
portend  no  good  to  us :  Though  the  wisdom  of 
nature  can  reason  it  thus  and  thus,  yet  nature 
finds  itself  scourged  by  the  sequent  effects :  love 
cools,  friendship  falls  oflF,  brothers  divide :  in 
cities,  mutinies;  in  countries,  discord ;  in  palaces, 
treason ;  and  the  bond  cracked  between  son  and 
father.  This  villain  of  mine  comes  under  the 
prediction  :  there 's  son  against  father :  the  king 
falls  from  bias  of  nature ;  there 's  father  against 
child.  AVe  have  seen  the  best  of  our  time : 
Machinations,  hollowncss,  treachery,  and  all  ruin- 
ous disorders,  follow  us  disquietly  to  our  graves ! — 
Find  out  this  villain,  Edmund ;  it  shall  lose  thee 
nothing;  do  it  carefully: — And  the  noble  and 
true-hearted  Kent  banished !  his  oflfence,  hon- 
esty!— Strange!  strange!  [Exit. 

Edm.  This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the 
world !  that,  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune,  (often 
the  enrfeit  of  our  own  behaviour,)  we  make  guilty 
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of  our  disasters,  the  .sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars :  as  if  we  were  villaius  by  necessity ;  fools. 
by  heavenly  compulsion;  knaves,  thieves,  and 
treachcrs,  by  spherical  predominance ;  drunkards 
liars,  and  adulterers,  by  an  enforced  obedience  oi 
planetary  influence ;  and  all  that  we  are  evil  in, 
by  a  divine  thrusting  on  :  An  admirable  evasior 
of  whore-ma-ster  man,  to  lay  his  goatish  disposi- 
tion to  the  charge  of  a  star!  My  father  com- 
pounded with  my  mother  under  the  dragon's 
tail ;  and  my  nativity  was  under  nrsa  major  ;  so 
that  it  follows,  I  am  rough  and  lecherous. — Tut 
I  should  have  been  that  I  am,  had  the  maiden- 
licst  star  in  the  firmament  twinkled  on  my  bas- 
tardizing.    Edgar — 

Enter  Edgar. 

and  pat  he  comes,  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old 
comedy  :  My  cue  is  villanous  melancholy,  with  a 
sigh  like  Tom  o'  Bedlam. — 0,  these  eclipses  do 
portend  these  divisions !  f;i,  sol,  la,  mi. 

Edg.  How  now,  brother  Edmund  ?  What  se 
rious  contemplation  are  you  in  ? 

Edm.  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  prediction 
I  read  this  other  day,  what  should  follow  these 
eclipses. 

Edg.  Do  you  busy  yourself  with  that  ? 

Edm.  I  promise  you,  the  effects  he  writes  of. 
succeed  unhappily ;  as  of  unnaturalness  between 
the  child  and  the  parent;  death,  dearth,  dissolu- 
tions of  ancient  amities  ;  divisions  in  state,  men 
aces  and  maledictions  against  king  and  nobles ; 
needless  difiidences,  banishment  of  friends,  dissi- 
pation of  cohorts,  nupiial  breaches,  and  I  know- 
not  what. 

Edg.  now  long  have  you  been  a  sectary  astro- 
nomical ? 

Edin.  Come,  come ;  when  saw  you  my  father 
last? 

Edg,  Why,  the  night  gone  by. 

Edm.  Spake  you  with  him  ? 

Edg.  Ay,  two  hours  together. 

Edm.  Parted  you  in  good  terms ?  Found  yoi 
no  displeasure  in  him,  by  word,  or  countenance  ? 

Edg.  None  at  all. 

Edm.  Bethink  yourself,  wherein  you  may  have 
oflFended  him :  and  at  my  entreaty,  forbear  hif- 
presence,  till  some  little  time  hath  qualified  the 
heart  of  his  displeasure  ;  which  at  this  instant  so 
rageth  in  him,  that  with  the  mischief  of  your  per- 
son it  would  scarcely  allay. 

Edg.  Some  villain  hath  done  me  wrong. 
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Edm.  That 's  my  fear.  I  pray  yon,  have  a 
continent  forbearance,  till  the  speed  of  his  rage 
goes  slower ;  and,  as  I  say,  retire  with  me  to  my 
Iddging,  from  whence  I  will  fitly  bring  you  to 
bear  my  lord  speak:  Pray  you,  go;  there's  my 
key  : — If  you  do  stir  abroad,  go  armed. 

Edg.  Armed,  brother  ? 

Edm.  Brother,  I  advise  you  to  the  best ;  go 
armed  ;  I  am  no  honest  man,  if  there  be  any  good 
meaning  towards  you :  I  have  told  you  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard,  but  faintly ;  nothing  like 
the  image  and  horror  of  it :  Pray  you,  away. 

Edg.  Shall  I  hear  from  you  anon  ? 

Edm.  I  do  serve  you  in  this  business. — 

[Exit  Edg. 
A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms. 
That  he  suspects  none ;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy  ! — I  see  the  business. — 
Let  me,  if  not  by  birth,  have  lands  by  wit : 
All  with  me 's  meet,  that  I  can  fashion  fit.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — A  Room,  in  the  Duke  of  Albany's 
Palace. 

Enter  Goneril  and  Steward. 

Gon.  Did  my  father  strike  my  gentleman  for 
chiding  of  his  fool? 

Slew.  Ay,  madam. 

Gon.  By  day  and  night  he  wrongs  me ;  every 
hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other. 
That  set  us  all  at  odds  :  I  '11  not  endure  it : 
His  knights  grow  riotous,  and  himself  upbraids  us 
On  every  trifle : — ^^^len  he  returns  from  hunting, 
I  will  not  speak  with  him ;  say,  I  am  sick  : — 
If  you  come  slack  of  former  services, 
You  shall  do  well ;  the  fault  of  it  I  '11  answer. 

Stew.  He  's  coming,  madam;  I  hear  him. 

[Horns  within. 

Gon.  Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  please. 
You  and  your  fellows ;  I  'd  have  it  come  to  ques- 
tion: 
If  he  distaste  it,  let  him  to  my  sister, 
Whose  mind  and  mine,  I  know,  in  that  are  one. 
Not  to  be  over-rul'd.     Idle  old  man. 
That  still  would  manage  those  authorities. 
That  he  hath  given  away ! — Now,  by  my  life. 
Old  fools  are  babes  again ;  and  must  be  us'd 
With  checks,  as  flatteries, — when  they  are  seen 

abus'd. 
Remember  what  I  have  said. 
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Stew.  Very  well,  madam 

Gon.  An  I  let  his  knights  have   colder  lookr 
among  you ; 
Wliat  grows  of  it,  no  matter ;  advise  your  fellow^ 

so: 
I  would  breed  from  hence  occasions,  and  I  shall, 
That  I  may  speak  : — I  '11  write  straight  to  my 

sister. 
To  hold  my  very  course : — Prepare  for  dinner. 

[Exerint 

SCENE  IV.— A  Hall  in  the  same. 

Enter  Kent,  disguised. 

Kent.  If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow. 
That  can  my  speech  diffuse,  my  good  intent 
May  carry  through  itself  to  that  full  issue 
For  which  I  raz'd  my  likeness. — Now,  banish'd 

Kent, 
If  thou  canst  serve  where  thou  dost  stand  con- 

demn'd, 
(So  may  it  come !)  thy  master,  whom  thou  lov'st. 
Shall  find  thee  full  of  labours. 

Horns  within.      Enter  Lear,  Knights,  and 
Attendants. 

Lear.  Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner ;  go, 
get  it  ready.  [Exit  an  Attend.]  How  now,  what 
art  thou  ? 

Kent.  A  man,  sir. 

Lear,  What  dost  thou  profess  ?  What  woulde.st 
thou  with  us  ? 

Kent.  I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem ; 
to  serve  him  truly,  that  will  put  n.e  in  trust;  to 
love  him  that  is  honest ;  to  converse  with  hira 
that  is  wise,  and  says  little;  to  fea- judgment ;  tc 
fight,  when  I  cannot  choose ;  and  to  eat  no  fish.' 

Lear.  What  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  A  verv  honest-hearted  fe/low,  and  as  poor 
as  the  king. 

Lear.  If  thou  be  as  poor  for  a  subject,  as  he  is 
for  a  king,  thou  art  poor  enough.  What  wouldest 
thou? 

Kent.  Service. 

Lear.  Who  wouldest  thou  scvc  ? 

Kent.  Y^ou. 

Lear.  Dost  thou  know  me.  fellow  ? 

Kent.  No,  sir ;  but  you  ha^e  that  in  your  coup 
tenance,  which  I  would  fain  ca'l  master. 

Lear.  What 's  that  ? 

Kent.  Authority. 

Lear.  What  ser\-ices  canst  tnou  do  ? 
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Kent.  I  can  keep  honest  counsel,  ride,  run,  mar 
a  curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a  plain 
message  bluntly :  that  which  ordinary  men  are 
fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in ;  and  the  best  of  me  is 
diligence. 

Lear,  How  old  ait  thou  ? 

Kent.  Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for 
singing ;  nor  so  old,  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing: 
I  have  years  on  my  back  forty-eight. 

Lear.  Follow  me ;  thou  shall  serve  me ;  if  I 
like  thee  no  worse  after  dinner,  I  will  not  part 
from  thee  yet. — Dinner,  ho,  dinner  ! — Where  's 
my  knave  ?  my  fool  ?  Go  you,  and  call  my  fool 
hither : 

Unter  Steward. 

You,  you,  sirrah,  where 's  my  daughter  ? 

Stew.  So  please  you, —  [^Exit. 

Lear.  What  says  the  fellow  there  ?  Call  the 
clotpoU  back. — Where  's  my  fool,  ho  ? — I  think 
the  world  's  asleep. — How  now  ?  where  's  that 
mongrel  ? 

Knight.  He  says,  my  lord,  your  daughter  is  not 
well. 

Lear.  Why  camo  not  the  slave  back  to  me, 
when  I  called  him  ? 

Kniyht.  Sir,  he  answered  me  in  the  roundest 
manner,  he  would  not. 

Lear.  He  would  not! 

Knight.  My  lord,  I  know  not  what  the  matter 
is:  but,  to  my  judgment,  your  highness  is  not 
entertained  with  that  ceremonious  aft'ection  as 
you  were  wont ;  there  's  a  great  abatement  of 
kindness  appears,  as  well  in  the  general  depend- 
ants, as  in  the  duke  himself  also,  and  your  daugh- 
ter. 

Lear.  Ha !  sayest  thou  so  ? 

Knight.  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if 
I  be  mistaken ;  for  my  duty  cannot  be  silent, 
when  I  think  your  hirjhness  is  wronired. 

Lear.  Thou  but  reniemberest  me  of  miue  own 
conception ;  I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect 
of  late ;  which  I  have  rather  blamed  as  mine  own 
iealous  curiosity,*  than  as  a  very  pretence  and 
purpose  of  unkindncss  :  I  will  look  further  iuto't. 
— But  where 's  my  fool !  I  have  not  seen  him  this 
two  days. 

Knight.  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into 
France,  sir,  the  fool  hath  much  piued  away. 

Lear.  No  more  of  that;  I  have  noted  it  well. 
— Go  you,  and  tell  my  daughter  I  would  speak 
ivith  her. — Go  you,  call  hither  my  fool. — 


Re-enter  Steward. 

0,you  sir,  you  sir,  come  you  hither:  Who  am  I,  sir  3 

Stew.  My  lady's  father. 

Lear.  My  lady's  father!  my  lord's  knave  :  you 
whoreson  dog !  you  slave !  you  cur ! 

Stew.  I  am  notie  of  this,  my  lord ;  I  beseech 
you,  pardon  me. 

Lear.  Do  you  band}-  looks  with  mo,  you  ras- 
cal? [Striking  him. 

Stciv.  I  '11  not  bo  struck,  uiy  lord. 

Kent.  Nor  tripped  neither;  you  base  foot-ball 
player.  [Trijyping  up  his  Heels. 

Lear.  I  thank  thee,  ffllov/ ;  thou  servest  me, 
and  I  '11  love  thee. 

Keyit.  Come,  sir,  arise,  away ;  I  '11  teach  you 
differences ;  away,  away :  If  you  will  measure 
your  lubber's  length  again,  tarry  :  but  away :  go 
to;  Have  you  wisdom?  so.  [Pushes  the  Stew. out. 

Lear.  Now,  my  friendly  knave,  I  thank  thee ; 
there  's  earnest  of  thy  service. 

[Giving  Kent  Money 

Enter  Fool. 

Fool.  Let  me  hire  him  too ; — Here  's  my  cox- 
comb. [Criving  BLent  his  Ccp. 

Lear.  How  now,  my  pretty  knave  ?  how  dost 
thou? 

Fool.  Sirrah,  you  were  best  take  my  coxcomb. 

K:ent.  AVhy,  fool  ? 

Fool.  W'liy  ?  For  taking  one's  part  that  is  out 
of  favour :  Nay,  an  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the 
wind  sits,  thou'lt  catch  cold  shortly  :  There,  take 
my  coxcomb  :  Why,  this  fellow  has  banished  two 
of  his  daughters,  and  did  the  third  a  blessing 
against  his  will :  if  thou  follow  him,  thou  must 
needs  wear  my  coxcomb. — How  now,  nuncle  ? 
'Would  I  had  two  coxcombs,  and  two  daughters! 

Lear.  Why,  my  boy  ? 

Fool.  If  I  gave  them  all  my  living,  I'd  keep  my 
coxcombs  myself:  There  's  miue ;  beg  another  of 
thy  daughters. 

Lear.  Take  heed,  sirrah  ;  the  whip. 

Fool.  Truth  's  a  dog  that  must  to  kennel ;  he 
must  be  whipped  out,  when  Lady,  the  l>rao]i, 
may  stand  by  the  fire  and  stink. 

Lear.  A  pestilent  gall  to  me  ! 

Fool.  Sirrah,  I'll  teach  thee  a  speech. 

Lear.  Do. 

Fool.  Mark  it,  nuncle  : — 

Have  more  than  thou  showcst, 
Speak  less  than  thou  knowcst. 
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Lend  less  than  thou  owest, 
Ride  more  than  thou  goest, 
Learn  more  than  thou  trowest,' 
Set  less  than  thou  throwest ; 
Leave  thy  drink  and  thy  whore, 
And  keep  in-a-door, 
And  thou  shalt  have  more 
Than  two  tens  to  a  score. 
Lear.  This  is  nothing,  fool. 
Fool.  Then  't  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd 
lawyer;  you  gave  me  nothing  for't:   Can  you 
make  no  use  of  nothing,  nuncle  ? 

Lear.  Why,  no,  boy ;  nothing  can  be  made  out 
of  nothing. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  tell  him,  so  much  the  rent  of 
his  land  comes  to ;  he  will  not  believe  a  fool. 

\To  Kent. 
Lear.  A  bitter  fool ! 

Fool.  Dost  thou  know  the  difference,  my  boy, 
between  a  bitter  fool  and  a  sweet  fool  ? 
Lear.  No,  lad ;  teach  me. 
Fool.  That  lord,  that  counsel'd  thee 
To  give  away  thy  land. 
Come  place  him  here  by  me, — 

Or  do  thou  for  him  stand  : 
The  sweet  and  bitter  fool 
Will  presently  appear; 
The  one  in  motley  here. 
The  other  found  out  there. 
Jjear.  Dost  thou  call  me  fool,  boy? 
Fool.   All   thy  other  titles   thou   hast  given 
away ;  that  thou  wast  born  with. 
Kent.  This  is  not  altogether  fool,  my  lord. 
Fool.  No,  'faith,  lords  and  great  men  will  not 
let  me ;  if  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  they  would 
have  part  on 't :'  and  ladies  too,  they  will  not  let 
me  have  all  fool  to  myself;  they'll  be  snatch- 
ing.— Give  me  an  egg,  nuncle,  and  I  '11  give  thee 
two  crowns. 

Lear.  What  two  crowns  shall  they  be  ? 
Fool.  Why,  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i'  the 
middle,  and  eat  up  the  meat,  the  two  crowns  of 
the  egg.  When  thou  clovest  thy  crown  i'  the 
middle,  and  gavest  away  both  parts,  thou  borest 
thine  ass  on  thy  back  over  the  diit:  Thou  had'st 
little  wit  in  thy  bald  crown,  when  thou  gavest 
thy  golds  n  one  away.  If  I  speak  like  myself  in 
this,  let  him  be  whipped  that  first  finds  it  so. 

Fools  bad  ne'er  less  grace  in  a  year;     \Siugxnn. 

For  wise  men  are  grown  foppish ; 
And  know  not  how  their  wits  to  wear, 

Their  manners  are  so  apish. 


Lear,  When  were  you  wont  to  be  so  full  of 
songs,  sirrah  ? 

Fool.  I  have  used  it,  nuncle,  ever  since  thou 
madcst  thy  daughters  thy  mother :  for  when  thou 
gavest  them  the  rod,  and  put'st  down  thine  own 
breeches, 

Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep,     \S'mrjing 

And  I  for  sorrow  sung, 
That  such  a  king  should  play  b»  peep, 

And  go  the  fools  among. 

Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  keep  a  school-master  that  can 
teach  thy  fool  to  lie ;  I  would  fain  learn  to  lie. 

Lear.  If  you  lie,  sirrah,  we  '11  have  you  whipped. 

Fool.  I  marvel,  what  kin  thou  and  thy  daugh- 
ters are :  they  '11  have  me  whipped  for  speaking 
true,  thou 'It  have  me  whipped  for  lying;  and, 
sometimes,  I  am  whipped  for  holding  my  peace. 
I  had  rather  be  any  kind  of  thing,  than  a  fool : 
and  yet  I  would  not  be  thee,  nuncle ;  thou  hast 
pared  thy  wit  o'  both  sides,  and  left  nothing  in 
the  middle.     Here  comes  one  o'  the  parings. 

Enter  Goxeril. 

Lear.  How  now,  daughter?  what  makes  that 
frontlet  on  ?  Methinks,  you  are  too  much  of  late 
i'  the  frown. 

Fool.  Thou  wast  a  pretty  fellow,  when  thou 
had'st  no  need  to  care  for  her  frowning;  now 
thou  art  an  O  without  a  figure  :  I  am  better  than 
thou  art  now ;  I  am  a  fool,  thou  ait  nothing. — 
Yes,  forsooth,  I  will  hold  my  tongue ;  so  your 
face  \To  Gon.]  bids  me,  though  you  say  nothing. 
Mum,  mum. 

He  that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  crumb. 
Weary  of  all,  shall  want  some. — 
That's  a  shealed  peascod.        \Pomthig  to  Lear. 

Gon.  Not  only,  sir,  this  your  all-licensed  fool. 
But  other  of  your  insolent  retinue 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel ;  breaking  forth 
In  rank  and  not-to-be-endured  riots.     Sir, 
I  had  thought,  by  making  this  well  known  unto 

you, 
To  have  found  a  safe  redress ;  but  now  grow  fear- 
ful. 
By  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done. 
That  you  protect  this  course,  and  put  it  on 
By  your  aIlowan:e ;  which  if  you  should,  the  faull 
Would  not  'scape  censure,  nor  the  redresses  sleep 
Which,  in  the  tender  of  a  wholesome  weal, 
Might  in  their  working  do  you  that  cflFence, 
Which  else  were  shame,  that  then  necessity 
Will  call  discreet  proceeding. 

U.'il 
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Fool.  For  you  trow,  nuncle, 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 
That  it  had  iU  head  bit  oflf  by  its  young. 
Sq  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  dark- 
ling." 

Lear.  Are  you  our  daughter  ? 

Gon.  Come,  sir,  I  would,  you  would  make  use 
of  that  good  wisdom  whereof  I  know  you  are 
fraught;  and  put  away  these  dispositions,  which 
of  late  transform  you  from  what  you  rightly  are. 

Fool.  May  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart  draws 
the  horse? — Whoop,  Jug!    I  love  thee." 

Lear.  Does  any  here  know  me  ? — Why,  this 
is  not  Lear :  does  Lear  walk  thus  ?  speak  thus  ? 
Where  are  his  eyes  ?  Either  his  notion  weakens, 
or  his  discernings  are  lethargied. — Sleeping  or 
waking? — Ila!  sure 't  is  not  so. — Who  is  it  that 
can  tell  me  who  I  am  ? — Lear's  shadow  ?  I  would 
learu  that ;  for  by  the  marks  of  sovereignty, 
knowledge,  and  reason,  I  should  be  false  per- 
suaded I  had  daughters. — 

Fool.  Which  they  will  make  an  obedient  father. 

Lear.  Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman  ? 

Gon.  Come,  sir ; 
This  admiration  is  much  o'  the  favour 
Of  other  your  new  pranks.     I  do  beseech  you 
To  understand  my  purposes  aright : 
As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  you  should  be  wise  : 
Uere  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  'squires ; 
Men  so  disordered,  so  debauch'd,  and  bold, 
That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 
Shows  like  a  riotous  inn ;  epicurism  and  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern,  or  a  brothel. 
Than  a  grac'd  palace.     The  shame  itself  doth 

speak 
For  instant  remedy :  Be  then  desir'd 
By  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs, 
A  little  to  disquantity  your  train ; 
And  the  remainder,  that  shall  still  depend," 
To  be  such  men  as  may  bcsort  your  age. 
And  know  themselves  and  you. 

Lear.  Darkness  and  devils ! — 

Saddle  my  horses  ;  call  my  train  together. — 
Degener.ite  bastard  !  I'll  not  trouble  thee; 
Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 

Gon.  You  strike  my  people ;  and  your  disor- 
der'd  rabble 
Make  servants  of  their  betters. 

Enter  Albant. 

Lear.  Woe,  that  too  late  repents, — 0,  sir,  are 
you  come  f 
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Is  it  your  will?  \To  Alb.]   Speak,  sir. — Prepare 

my  horses. 
Ingratitude !  thou  marble-hearted  fiend. 
More  hideous,  when  thou  show'st  thee  in  a  child, 
Than  the  sea-monster !" 

Alh.  Tray,  sir,  bo  patient. 

Lear.  Detested  kite !  thouliest:         [7*0  Gon. 
My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts. 
That  all  particulars  of  duty  know ; 
And  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worships  of  their  name. — 0  most  small  faidt, 
How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show  ! 
Which,  like  an  engine,  wrenched  my  frame  of 

nature 
From  the  fix'd  place;  drew  from   my  heart  all 

love, 
And  added  to  the  gall.     O  Lear,  Lear,  Lear ! 
Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in, 

^Striking  his  head. 
And  thy  dear  judgment  out ! — Go,  go,  my  people. 

Alh.  My  lord,  I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant 
Of  what  hath  mov'd  yon. 

Lear.  It  may  be  so,  my  lord. —  ilear,  nature, 
hear  ; 
Dear  goddess,  hear !  Suspend  thy  purpose,  if 
Thou  didst  intend  to  make  this  creature  fruitful ! 
Into  her  womb  convey  sterility  1 
Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase; 
And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honour  her!     If  she  must  teem, 
Create  her  child  of  spleen  ;  that  it  may  live. 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her ! 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth  ; 
With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks ; 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains,  and  benefits, 
To  laughter  and  contempt;  that  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  ! — Away,  away !  [Exit. 

Alh.  Now,  gods,  that  we  adore,  whereof  comes 
this? 

Gon.  Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  the  caiLse  : 
But  let  his  disposition  have  that  scope 
That  dotage  gives  it. 

Re-enter  Lear. 

Lear.  AVhat,  fifty  of  my  followers,  at  a  clap  1 
W^ithin  a  fortnight  ? 

Alh.  What 's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Lear.  I'll  tell  thee ;— Life  and  death!    I  am 
asham'd 
That  thou  hast  power  to   shake   my   manhood 
thus:  [^0  GoN. 
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That  these  hot  tears,  which  breat  from  me  per- 
force, 
Should  make  thee  worth  them. — Blasts  and  fogs 

upon  thee ! 
The  untcnted  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee ! — Old  fond  eyes, 
Beweep  this  cause  again,  I  '11  pluck  you  out ; 
And  cast  you,  with  the  waters  that  you  lose, 
To  temper  clay. — Ha !  is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Let  it  be  so : — Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter, 
Who,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  comfortable ; 
^^^leu  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She  '11  flay  thy  wolfish  visage.     Thou  shalt  find, 
That  I  '11  resume  the  shape  which  thou  dost  think 
I  have  cast  off  for  ever;  thou  shalt,  I  warrant  thee. 
[IJxennt  Lear,  Kent,  and  Attend. 
Gon.  Do  you  mark  that,  my  lord  ? 
Alb.  I  cannot  be  so  partial,  Goneril, 

To  the  great  love  I  bear  you, 

Gon.  Pray  you,  content. — What,  Oswald,  ho  ! 
You,  sir,  more  knave  than  fool,  after  your  master. 

[To  the  Fool. 
Fool.  Nuncle  Lear,  nuncle  Lear,  tarry,  and  take 
tlic  fool  with  thee. 

A  fox,  when  one  has  caught  her, 
And  such  a  daughter, 
Should  sure  to  the  slaughter. 
If  my  cap  would  buy  a  halter ; 
So  the  fool  follows  after.  [Exit. 

Gon.  This  man  hath  had  good  counsel : — A 
hundred  knights ! 
T  is  politic,  and  safe,  to  let  him  keep 
At  point,  a  hundred  knights.    Yes,  that  on  every 

dream. 
Each  buz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  dislike. 
He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers. 
And  hold  our  lives  in  mercy. — Oswald,  I  say ! — 
Alb.  Well,  you  may  fear  too  far. 
Gon.  Safer  than  tnist : 

Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear, 
Not  fear  still  to  be  taken.     I  know  his  heart : 
What  he  hath  utter'd,  I  have  writ  my  sister ; 
If  she  sustain  him  and  his  hundred  knights. 
When  I  have  show'd  the  unfitness,^ — How  now, 
Oswald? 

Enter  Steward. 

What,  have  you  writ  that  letter  to  my  sister? 

Slew.  Ay,  madam. 

Gon.  Take  you  some  company,  and  away  to 
horse : 
Inform  licr  full  of  my  particular  fci\r : 


And  thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  own. 
As  may  compact  it  more.     Get  you  gone ; 
And  hasten  your  return.     \Exit  Stew.]     No,  no, 

my  lord. 
This  milky  gentleness,  and  course  of  yours, 
Though  I  condemn  it  not,  yet,  under  pardon. 
You  are  much  more  attask'd  for  want  of  wisdom. 
Than  prais'd  for  hannful  mildness. 

Alb.  How  far  your  eyes  may  pierce,  i  cannot 
tell; 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what 's  well. 

Gon.  Nay,  then 

Alb.  Well,  well ;  the  event.  \Exeuni, 

SCENE  Y. —Court  before  the  same. 

Enter  Leah,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

Lear.  Go  you  before  to  Gloster  with  these  letr 
ters  :  acquaint  my  daughter  no  further  with  any 
thing  you  know,  than  comes  from  her  demand  out 
of  the  letter :  If  your  diligence  be  not  speedy,  I 
shall  be  there  before  you. 

Kent.  I  will  not  sleep,  my  lord,  till  I  have  de- 
livered your  letter.  [Exit. 

Fool.  If  a  man's  brains  were  in  his  heels,  were't 
not  in  danger  of  kibes  ? 

Lear.  Ay,  boy. 

Fool.  Then,  I  pr'ythee,  be  merry  ;  thy  wit  shall 
not  go  slip-shod. 

Lear.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Fool.  Shalt  see,  thy  other  daughter  will  use 
thee  kindly :  for  though  she's  as  like  this  as  a 
crab  is  like  an  apple,  yet  I  can  tell  what  I  can  tell. 

Lear.  Why,  what  canst  thou  tell,  my  boy  ? 

Fool.  She  will  taste  as  like  this,  as  a  crab  does 
to  a  crab.  Thou  canst  tell,  why  one's  nose  stands 
i'  the  middle  of  his  face  ? 

Lear.  No. 

Fool.  Why,  to  keep  his  eyes  on  either  side  his 
nose ;  that  what  a  man  cannot  smell  out,  he  may 
spy  into. 

Lear.  I  did  her  wrong  : — 

Fool.  Canst  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  his  shell  ■ 

Lear.  No. 

Fool.  Nor  I  neither;  but  I  can  tell  why  a  snail 
has  a  house. 

Lear.  Why? 

Fool.  Why,  to  put  his  head  in ;  not  to  give  it 
away  to  his  daughters,  and  leave  his  horns  with- 
out a  case. 

Lear.  I  will  forget  my  nature. —  So  kind  a  fa- 
ther ! — Bo  my  horses  ready  ? 
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Fool.  Thy  a-^scs  are  gone  about  'cm.  Tlie  rea- 
son why  the  seven  stars  are  no  more  than  seven, 
\a  a  pretty  reason. 

Lear.  Uecaiise  they  are  not  eight  ? 

Fool.  Yes,  indeed :  Thou  wouldcst  make  a  good 
fool. 

Lear.  To  take  it  again  perforce. — Monster  in- 
gratitude ! 

Fool.  If  thou  wert  my  fool,  nuncle,  I  'd  have 
tliee  beaten  for  being  old  before  thy  time. 

Lear.  IIow  's  that  ? 

Fool.  Thou  should'st  not  have  been  old,  before 
(Jioa  badst  been  wise. 


Lear.  0  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet 
heaven ! 
Keep  me  in  temper;  I  would  not  be  mad  ! — 

Enter  Gentleman. 

IIow  now !     Are  the  horses  ready ! 
Gent.  Heady,  my  lord. 
Lear.  Come,  boy. 

Fool.  She  that  is  maid  now,  and  laughs  at  mj 
departure, 
Shall  not  be  a  maid  long,  unless  things  be  cut 
shorter.''' 

[Excuni 
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SCENE  \.—A  Court  within  the  Castle  of  the  Earl 
of  Glostcr, 

Enter  Edmund  and  Curan  meeting. 

Edm.  Save  thee,  Curan. 

Cur.  And  you,  sir.  I  hare  been  with  your 
father;  and  given  hira  notice,  that  the  duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  Regan  his  duchess,  will  be  here 
with  him  to-night. 

Edm.  IIow  comes  that? 

Cur.  Nay,  I  know  not :  You  have  heard  of  the 
news  abroad;  I  mean  the  whispered  ones,  for  they 
are  yet  but  ear-kissing  arguments  ? 

Edm.  Not  I:  'I'ray  you,  what  are  they? 

Cur.  Have  you  heard  of  no  likely  wars  toward, 
'twixt  the  dukes  of  Cornwall  and  Albany? 

Edm.  Not  a  word. 

Cur.  You  may  then,  in  time.  Fare  you  well, 
sir.  [Exit. 

Edm.  The  duke  be  here  to-night?    The  better! 
Best! 
This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business ! 
My  father  hath  set  guard  to  lake  my  brother; 
And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queazy  question," 
Which   I   must  act :  —  Briefness   and   fortune, 

work ! — 
Brother,  a  word ; — descend  : — Brother,  I  say ; 

Enter  Edgar. 
My  father  watches : — O  sir,  fly  this  place ; 
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Intelligence  is  given  where  you  are  1  id ; 

You  have  now  the  good  advantage  of  the  night : — ■ 

Have  you  not  spoken  'gainst  the  duke  of  Corn- 
wall ? 

He 's  coming  hither;  now,  i'  the  night,  i'  the  nastr, 

And  Regan  with  him  :  Have  you  nothing  said 

Upon  his  party  'gainst  the  duke  of  Albany  ? 

Advise  yourself. 

Edri.  I  am  sure  on  'I,  not  a  word. 

Edm.  I  hear  my  father  coming, — Pardon  me : — 

In  cunning  I  must  draw  my  sword  upon  you : — 

Draw  :  Seem  to  defend  yourself :  Now  quit  you 
well. 

Yield:  —  come   before   my  father;  —  Light,  ho, 
here ! — 

Fly,  brother !  —  Torches !    torches !  —  So,   fare- 
well,—  [Exit  Edo, 

Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 

[  Wounds  his  arm 

Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour :  I  have  seen  drunk- 
ards 

Do  more  than  this  in  sport. — Father!  father! 

Stop,  stop !     No  help  ? 

Enter  Gloster,  and  Servants  with  Torches, 

Glo.  Now,  Edmund,  where  's  the  villain  ? 

Edm.  Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp 
sword  out. 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon 
To  stand  his  auspicious  mistress: — 
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Olo.  But  where  13  he  ? 

Edm.  Look,  sir,  I  bleed. 

Glo.  Where  is  the  villain,  Edmund? 

Elm.  Fled  this  way,  sir.     Wlien  by  no  means 
he  could — 

Glo.  I'ursue  him,  ho ! — Go  after — \_Exit  Ser^'. 
By  no  means, — what  ? 

Edm.  Persuade  me  to  the  murder  of  your  lord- 
ship ; 
But  that  I  told  him,  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  did  all  their  thunders  bend ; 
Spcke,  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  the  father ; — Sir,  in  fine. 
Seeing  how  loathly  opposite  I  stood 
To  his  unnatural  purpose,  in  fell  motion 
With  his  prepared  sword,  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanc'd  mine  arm  : 
But  when  he  saw  my  best  alarum'd  spirits. 
Bold  in  the  quarrel's  right,  rous'd  to  the  encounter, 
Or  whether  gastcd  by  the  noise  I  made, 
Full  suddenly  he  fled. 

Glo.  Let  him  fly  far : 

Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  un caught ; 
And  found,  despatched. — The   noble  duke  my 

master, 
My  worthy  arch"  and  patron,  comes  to-night : 
By  his  authority  I  will  proclaim  it. 
That  he,  which  finds  him,  shall  deserve  our  thanks, 
Bringing  the  murderous  coward  to  the  stake ; 
He,  that  conceals  him,  death. 

Edm.  When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent. 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it,  with  curst  speech 
I  threaten'd  to  discover  him  :  He  replied, 
"Thou  unpossessing  bastard!  dost  thou  think. 
If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth,  in  thee 
Make  thy  words  faith'd  ?  No :  what  I  should  deny, 
(As  this  I  would ;  ay,  though  thou  did'st  produce 
My  very  character,'')  I  'd  turn  it  all 
To  thy  suggestion,  plot,  and  damned  practice: 
And  thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world. 
If  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death 
Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs 
To  make  thee  seek  it." 

Glo.  Strong  and  fasten'd  villain  ! 

Would  he  deny  his  letter?— I  never  got  him. 

[^Trumpets  within. 
Elarlc,  the  duke's  trumpets !     I  know  not  why  he 

comes : — 
All  ports  I  '11  bar;  the  villain  shall  not  'scape; 
Tht  duke  must  grant  me  that;  besides,  his  picture 
I  will  send  far  and  near,  that  all  the  kingdom 


May  have  due  note  of  him;  and  of  my  land. 
Loyal  and  natural  boy,  I  '11  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  capable. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  and  Attendants 

Corn.  How  now,  my  noble  friend  ?  since  I  ctinc 
hither, 
(Which  I  can  call  but  now,)  I  have  heard  strange 
news. 
Eecr.  If  it  be  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too  short. 
Which  can  pursue  the  oflFendcr.     How  dost,  my 
lord? 
Glo.  0,  madam,  my  old  heart  is  crack'd,  is 

crack'd ! 
Jiecr.  What,  did  my  father's  godson  seek  your 
life? 
He  whom  my  father  nam'd  ?  your  Edgar  ? 
Glo.  0,  lady,  lady,  shame  would  have  it  hid ! 
Bey.  Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous 
knights 
That  tend  upon  my  father  ? 

Glo.  I  know  not,  madam : 

It  is  too  bad,  too  bad. — 

Edm.  Yes,  madam,  yes,  he  was  of  that  consort 
Heff.  No  marvel  then,  though  ho  were  ill  af- 
fected ; 
'T  is  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  death. 
To  have  the  waste  and  spoil  of  his  revenues. 
I  have  this  present  evening  from  my  sister 
Been  well  inform'd  of  them ;  and  with  such  cau- 
tions, 
Tliat,  if  they  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house, 
I  '11  not  be  there. 

Corn.  Nor  I,  assure  thee,  Regan. — 

Edmund,  I  hear  that  you  have  shown  your  father 
A  child-like  office. 

Edm.  'T  was  my  dutv,  sir. 

Glo.  He  did  bewray  his  practice  ;  and  receiv'd 
This  hurt  you  see,  striving  to  apprehend  him. 
Corn.  Is  he  pursued  ? 

Glo.  A}',  my  good  lord,  he  is. 

Corn.  If  he  be  taken,  he  shall  never  more 
Be  fear'd  of  doing  harm :  make  your  own  purpose, 
How  in  my  strength  you  please. — For  you,  Ed- 
mund, 
"^Tiose  virtue  and  obedience  doth  this  instant 
So  much  commend  itself,  you  shall  be  ours ; 
Natures  of  such  deep  trust  we  shall  much  need ' 
You  we  first  seize  on. 

Edm.  I  shall  serve  you,  sir, 

Tnily,  however  else. 

Glo.  For  him  I  thank  yonr  grace. 
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Corn.  You  know  not  why  we  carno  to  visit 
yon,— 

Reg.  Thus  out  of  season ;  threading  dark-ey'd 
uight. 
Occasions,  noble.  Glostcr,  of  some  poize, 
Wherein  we  must  have  use  of  your  advice  : — 
Our  father  lie  hath  writ,  so  hath  our  sister. 
Of  diflFerences,  which  I  best  thought  it  fit 
To  answer  from  our  home;  the  several  messen- 
gers 
From  henoe  attend  despatch.  Our  good  old  friend, 
Lay  comforus  to  your  bosom  ;  and  bestow 
Your  needful  counsel  to  our  business. 
Which  craves  the  instant  use. 

Glo.  I  seri'e  you,  madam : 

Your  graces  are  right  welcome.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  \l.— Before  Gloster's  Castle. 

Enter  Kent  and  Steward,  severally. 

Slew.  Good  dawning  to  thee,  friend:  Art  of  the 
house  ? 

fCent.  Ay. 

Slew.  AVhere  may  we  set  our  horses  ? 

/Cent.  V  the  mire. 

Slew.  Pr'ythee,  if  thou  love  me,  tell  mc. 

ITcnt.  I  love  thee  not. 

Slew.  ^Vhy,  then  I  care  not  fur  thee. 

Kent.  If  I  had  thee  in  Finsbury  pinfold,  I  would 
make  thee  care  for  me. 

Stew.  "Why  dost  thou  use  me  thus  ?  I  know 
thee  not. 

Kent.  Fellow,  I  know  thee. 

Stew.  What  dost  thou  know  me  for  ? 

Kent.  A  knave ;  a  rascal,  an  eater  of  broken 
meats;  a  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three- 
suited,  hundred-pound,  filthy  worsted-stocking 
knave ;  a  lily-livcr'd,  action-t.iking  knave ;  a 
whoreson,  glass-gazing,  superserviceable,  finical 
rogue ;  one-trunk-inheriting  slave ;  one  that 
wouldest  be  a  bawd,  in  way  of  good  service,  and 
art  nothing  but  the  composition  of  a  knave,  beg- 
gar, coward,  pander,  and  the  son  and  heir  of  a 
mongrel  bitch :  one  whom  I  will  beat  into  clam- 
orous whining,  if  thou  deniest  the  least  syllable 
of  thy  addition. 

Slew.  Why,  what  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thon, 
thus  to  rail  on  one,  that  is  neither  known  of  thee, 
nor  knows  thee  ? 

Kent.  What  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou,  to 
deny  thou  knowest  me  ?  Is  it  two  days  ago,  since 
I  tripped  up  thy  heels,  and  beat  thee,  before  the 
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king  ?  Draw,  you  rogue :  for,  though  it  be  night, 
the  moon  shines;  I '11  make  a  sop  o' the  moon- 
shine of  you:  Draw,  you  whoroson  tullioniy  bar- 
ber-monger, draw.  [Brawiiirj  his  Sword. 

Stew.  Away ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee. 

Kent.  Draw,  you  rascal :  you  come  with  k-ttei-s 
against  the  king;  and  take  vanity  the  puppet's 
part,  against  the  royalty  of  her  father:  Draw,  you 
rcue,  or  I  '11  so  carbonado  your  shanks : — draw, 
you  rascal ;  come  your  ways. 

Steiv.  Help,  ho  !  murder !  help  ! 

Kent.  Strike,  you  slave;  stand,  rogue,  stand* 
you  neat  slave,  strike.  [Beating  him. 

Stew.  Help,  ho !  murder !  murder ! 

Enter  Edmund,  Codxwall,  Regan,  Gi.ostek,  and 
Servants. 

Edm.  How  now  ?    What 's  the  matter  ?    Part. 

Kent.  With  you,  goodman  boy,  if  you  please ; 
come,  I  '11  flesh  you  ;  come  on,  young  master. 

Ola.  Weapons!  arms!  What's  the  matter  here? 

Corn.  Keep  peace,  upon  your  lives ; 
He  dies,  that  strikes  again :  What  is  the  matter? 

Reg.  The  messengers  from  our  sister  and  the 
king. 

Com.  What  is  your  difference  ?  speak. 

Stew.  I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord. 

Kent.  No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirred  your 
valour.  You  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in 
thee ;  a  tailor  made  thee. 

Corn.  Thou  art  a  strange  fellow :  a  tailor  make 
a  man  ? 

Kent.  Ay,  a  tailor,  sir :  a  stone-cutter,  or  a 
painter,  could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though 
they  had  been  but  two  hours  at  the  trade. 

Corn.  Speak  yet,  how  grew  your  quarrel  ? 

Stew.  This  ancient  rufiian,  sir,  whose  life  I  have 
spar'd, 
At  suit  of  his  grey  beard, — 

Kent.  Thou  whoreson  zed  !  thou  unnccestary 
letter! — My  lord,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will 
tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and  daub 
the  wall  of  a  jakes  with  him. — Spare  my  grey 
beard,  you  wagtail  ? 

Corn.  Peace,  sirrah ! 
You  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence  ? 

Kent.  Yes,  sir ;  but  anger  has  a  privilege. 

Com.  Why  art  thou  angry  ? 

Kent.  That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a 
sword. 
Who  wears  no  honesty.     Such  smiling  rogues  s« 
these. 
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Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atwain 

Which  are  too  intrinse  t'  unloose :  smooth  every 

passion 
That  in  the  natures  of  their  lords  rebels ; 
Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods ; 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters, 
As  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following. — 
A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage  ! 
Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ? 
Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 
I  'd  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot." 

Com.  What,  art  thou  mad,  old  fellow  ? 

Glo.  How  fell  you  out  ? 

Say  that. 

Kent.  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy. 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave. 

Corn.  Why  dost  thou  call  him  knave  ?  What 's 
his  offence  ? 

Kent.  His  countenance  likes  me  not. 

Com.  No  more,  perchance,  does  mine,  or  his, 
or  hers. 

Kent.  Sir,  't  is  my  occupation  to  be  plain ; 
I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time, 
Than  stands  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see 
Before  me  at  this  instant. 

Corn.  This  is  some  fellow. 

Who,  having  been   prais'd   for  bluntness,  doth 

affect 
A  saucy  roughness ;  and  constrains  the  garb, 
Quite  from  his  nature  :  He  cannot  flatter,  he ! — 
An  honest  mind  and  plain, — he  must  speak  truth  : 
An  they  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  he  's  plain. 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plain- 
ness 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 
Thau  twenty  silly  ducking  observants, 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Kent.  Sir,  in  good  sooth,  in  sincere  verity. 
Under  the  allowance  of  your  grand  aspect. 
Whose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire 
On  flickering  Phoebus'  front, — 

Corn.  What  mean'st  by  this  ? 

Kent.  To  go  out  of  my  dialect,  which  you  dis- 
commend so  much.  I  know,  sir,  I  am  no  flat- 
terer :  he  that  beguiled  you,  in  a  plain  accent, 
was  a  plain  knave ;  which,  for  my  part,  I  will  not 
be,  though  I  should  win  your  displeasure  to  en- 
treat me  to  it. 

Corn.  What  was  the  offence  you  gave  him  ? 

Stew.  Never  any : 

It  pleas'd  the  king  his  master,  very  late, 
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To  strike  at  me,  upon  his  misconstruction ; 
When  he,  conjunct,  and  flattering  his  displeasure, 
Tripp'd  me  behind  ;  being  down,  insulted,  rail'd, 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 
That  worthy'd  him,  got  praises  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdu'd : 
And,  in  the  fleshment  of  this  dread  exploit. 
Drew  on  me  here. 

Kent.  None  of  these  rogues,  and  cowards, 

But  Ajax  is  their  fool. 

Corn.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks,  ho ! 

You  stubborn  ancient  knave,  you  reverend  brag- 
gart. 
We  '11  teach  you — 

Kent.  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn : 

Call  not  your  stocks  for  me  :  I  serve  the  king 
On  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you : 
You  shall  do  small  respect,  show  too  bold  malice 
Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master, 
Stockini;  his  messenger. 

Corn.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks : 

As  I  've  life  and  honour,  there  shall  he  sit  till 
noon. 
Reg.  Till  noon !  till  night,  my  lord ;  and  all 

night  too. 
Kent.  Why,  madam,  if  I  were  your  father's 
dog. 
You  should  not  use  me  so. 

Reg.  Sir,  being  his  knave,  I  will. 

[^Stocks  hroi/ffht  out. 
Corn.  This  is  a  fellow  of  the  self-same  colour 
Our  sister  speaks  of: — Come,  bring  away  the 
stocks. 
Glo.  Let  me  beseech  your  grace  not  to  do  so : 
His  fault  is  much,  and  the  good  king  his  master 
Will  check  him  for 't :  your  purpos'd  low  correc- 
tion 
Is  such,  as  basest  and  contemned'st  wretches, 
For  pilferings  and  most  common  trespasses, 
Are  punish'd  with :  the  king  must  take  it  ill. 
That  he  's  so  slightly  valued  in  his  messenger, 
Should  have  him  thus  restrain'd. 

Corn.  I  '11  answer  that. 

Reff.   My  sister  may  receive   it  much  more 
•worse, 
To  have  her  gentleman  abus'd,  assaulted. 
For  following  her  affairs. — Put  in  his  legs. — 

[Kent  is  put  in  the  Stocks 
Come,  my  good  lord ;  away. 

\Kreunt  Reg.  and  Corn. 
Glo.  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  friend ;  't  is  the  duko's 
pleasure, 
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V\'hosc  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Will  not  bo  rubb'd,  nor  stopp'd  :  I  '11  entreat  for 
thee. 
Kent.  IVay,  do  not,  sir :  I  have  watch'd,  and 
travell'd  hard ; 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I  '11  whistle. 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels : 
Give  j-ou  good  morrow  ! 

Glo.  The  duke's  to  blame  in  this;  'twill  be  ill 
taken.  {Exit. 

Kent.  Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  com- 
mon saw ! 
Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  com'st 
To  the  wann  sun  ! 

Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe, 
That  by  thy  comfortable  beams  I  may 
Peruse  this  letter ! — Nothing  almost  sees  miracles. 
But  misery ; — I  know,  't  is  from  Cordelia ; 
Who  hath  most  fortunately  been  inform'd 
Of  my  obscured  course ;  and  shall  find  time 
From  this  enormous  state, — seeking  to  give 
Losses  their   remedies : — All    weary   and    o'er- 

watch'd, 
Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold 
This  shameful  lodging. 

Fortune,  good  night ;  smile  once  more ;  turn  thy 
wheel !  [He  sleeps. 

SCENE  III.— J  Part  of  the  Heath. 

Enter  Edgar. 

Edg.  I  heard  myself  proclaim'd ; 
And,  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree, 
Escap'd  the  hunt.     No  port  is  free ;  no  place, 
That  guard,  and  most  unusual  vigilance. 
Does  not  attend  my  taking.   While  I  may  'scape, 
I  will  preserve  myself:  and  am  bethought 
To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  shape. 
That  ever  penury,  in  contempt  of  man. 
Brought  near  to  beast :  my  face  I  '11  grime  with 

filth; 
Blanket  my  loins ;  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots  ; 
And  with  presented  nakedness  out-face 
The  winds,  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 
The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices. 
Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary ; 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms, 
Poor  pelting  villages,  sheep-cotes  and  mills. 
Sometime  with   lunatic  bans,"  sometime   with 

prayers. 
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Enforce   their  charity. — Poor  Turlygood!    porr 

Tom! 
That 's  something  yet ; — Edgar  I  nothing  am. 

{Exit. 

SCENE  lY.— Before  Gloster's  Castle. 

Enter  Lear,  Fool,  and  Gentleman. 

Lear.  'T  is  strange,  that  they  should  so  depart 
from  home, 
And  not  send  back  my  messenger. 

Gent.  As  I  leani'd, 

The  night  before  there  was  no  purpose  in  them 
Of  this  remove. 

Kent.  Hail  to  thee,  noble  master ! 

Lear.  How ! 
Mak'st  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime  ? 

Kent.  No,  my  lord. 

Fool.  Ha,  ha ;  look  !  he  wears  cruel  garters  ! 
Horses  are  tied  by  the  heads ;  dogs,  and  bears, 
by  the  neck ;  monkies  by  the  loins,  and  men  by 
the  legs :  when  a  man  is  over-lusty  at  legs,  then 
he  wears  wooden  nether-stocks. 

Lear.  "What 's  he,  that  hath  so  much  thy  place 
mistook 
To  set  thee  here  ?    . 

Kent.  It  is  both  he  and  she, 

Your  son  and  daughter. 

Lear.  No. 

Kent.  Yes. 

Lear.  No,  I  say. 

Kent.  I  say,  yea. 

Lear.  No,  no ;  they  would  not, 

Kent.  Yes,  they  have. 

Lear.  By  Jupiter,  I  swear,  no, 

Kent.  By  Juno,  I  swear,  ay. 

Lear.  They  durst  not  do  't ; 
They  could  not,  would  not  do 't ;  't  is  worse  than 

murder, 
To  do  upon  respect  such  violent  outrage  : 
Resolve  me,  with  all  modest  haste,  which  w.iy 
Thou    might'st    deserve,   or   they   impose,   this 

usage, 
Coming  from  us. 

Kent.  My  lord,  when  at  their  home 

I  did  commend  your  highness'  letters  to  them. 
Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  show'd 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  there  a  reeking  post, 
Stew'd  in  his  haste,  half  breathless,  panting  fort! 
From  Goneril  his  mistress,  salutations ; 
Deliver'd  letters,  spite  of  intermission. 
Which  presently  they  read  :  on  whose  contents. 
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They  summon'd  up  their  meiny,*"  straight  took 

horse ; 
Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend 
The  leisure  of  their  answer ;  gave  me  cold  looks : 
And  meeting  here  the  other  messenger, 
Whose  welcome,  I  perceiv'd,  had  poison'd  mine, 
(Being  the  very  fellow  that  of  late 
Display'd  so  saucily  against  your  highness,) 
Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drew ; 
He  rais'd  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries : 
Your  son  and  daughter  found  this  trespass  worth 
The  shame  which  here  it  suffers. 

Fool.  Winter  's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese 
fly  that  way. 
Fathers,  that  wear  rags. 

Do  make  their  children  blind ; 
But  fathers,  that  bear  bags. 

Shall  see  their  children  kind. 
Fortune,  that  arrant  whore. 
Ne'er  tunis  the  key  to  the  poor. — 
But,  for  all  this,  thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolours 
for  thy  daughters,  as  thou  canst  tell  in  a  year. 
Lear.  0,  how  this  mother^'  swells  up  toward 
my  heart ! 
Hysterica  passio  !  down,  thou  climbing  sorrow, 
Tliy  element's  below! — Where  is  this  daughter? 
Kent.  With  the  earl,  sir,  here  within. 
Lear.  Follow  me  not ; 

Stay  here.  [Exit. 

Gent.  Made  you  no  more  offence  than  what 

you  speak  of  ? 
Kent.  None. 
How  chance  the  king  comes  with  so  small  a 
train  ? 
Fool.  An  thou  hadst  been  set  i'  the  stocks  for 
that  question,  thou  hadst  well  deserved  it. 
Kent.  Why,  fool  ? 

Fool.  We  '11  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to 
teach  thee  there  's  no  labouring  in  the  winter. 
All  that  follow  their  noses  are  led  by  their  eyes, 
but  blind  men ;  and  there 's  not  a  nose  among 
twenty,  but  can  smell  him  that 's  stinking.  Let 
go  thy  hold,  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a 
hill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck  with  following  it ;  but 
the  great  one  that  goes  up  the  hill,  let  him  draw 
thee  after.  When  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better 
counsel,  give  me  mine  again.  I  would  have  none 
but  knaves  follow  it,  since  a  fool  gives  it. 

That,  sir,  which  ser%-es  and  seeks  for  gain, 

And  follows  but  for  form, 
Will  pack,  when  it  begins  to  rain, 
And  leave  thee  in  the  storm. 


But  I  will  tarry ;  the  fool  will  stay, 

And  let  the  wise  man  fly  : 
The  knave  turns  fool,  that  runs  away ; 
The  fool  no  knave,  perdy. 
Kent.  Where  learn'd  you  this,  fool  ? 
Fool.  Not  i'  the  stocks,  fool. 

Re-enter  Lear,  with  Gloster. 

Lear.  Deny  to  speak  with  me  ?  They  are  sick 

they  are  weary  ? 
They  have  travelled  hard  to-night  ?  Mere  fetches', 
The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  off ! 
Fetch  me  a  better  answer. 

Glo.  My  dear  lord. 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke. 
How  unremoveable  and  fix'd  he  is 
In  his  own  course. 

Lear.  Vengeance !  plague !  death !  confusion ! — 
Fiery?  what  quality?    Why,  Gloster,  Gloster, 
I  'd  speak  with  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  his 

wife. 
Glo.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I  have  inform'd  them 

so. 
Lear.  Inform'd  them !   Dost  thou  understand 

me,  man  ? 
Glo.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Lear.  The  king  would  speak  with  Cornwall ; 

the  dear  father 
Would  with  his  daughter  speak,  commands  her 

service  : 
Are  they  inform'd  of  this  ? My  breath  and 

blood  !— 
Fiery?    the   fiery   duke  ?— Tell  the   hot   duke, 

that — 
No,  but  not  yet : — may  be,  he  is  not  well : 
Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  oflBce, 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound;  we  are  not  our- 
selves, 
When  nature,  being   oppress'd,  commands  the 

mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body :  I  '11  forbear ; 
And  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man. — Death  on  my  state !  where> 

fore  [Looking  on  Ke>-  r. 

Should  he  sit  here  ?    This  act  persuades  me, 
That  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her 
Is  practice  only.     Give  me  my  servant  forth  : 
Go,  tell  the  duke  and  his  wife,  I  'd  speak  with 

them. 
Now,  presently :  bid  them  come  forth  and  hoax 

me, 
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Or  at  their  chamber  door  I  '11  beat  the  drum, 
Till  it  cry— "Sleep  to  death." 

Glo.  I  'i  have  all  well  betwixt  you.         [Exit. 

Lear.  0  nie,  my  heart,  my  rising  heart ! — but, 
down. 

Fool.  Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to 
the  eel?,  when  she  put  them  i'  the  paste  alive ; 
she  rapp'd  'em  o'  the  coxcombs  with  a  stick,  and 
cry'd,  "  Down,  wantons,  down  :"  'T  was  her  bro- 
ther, that,  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse,  buttered 
his  hay. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Reo an,  Gloster,  and  Servants. 

Ijear.  €rood  morrow  to  you  both. 

Com,  Hail  to  your  grace ! 

[Kent  is  set  at  liberty. 

Reg.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  highness. 

Lear.  Regan,  I  think  you  are ;  I  know  what 
reason 
I  have  to  think  so :  if  thoc  should'st  not  be  glad, 
I  would  divorce  me  from  thy  mother's  tomb, 
Sepiilch'ring  an  adultress. — 0,  aie  you  free? 

[To  Kent. 
Some  other  time  for  that. — Beloved  Regan, 
Thy  sister 's  naught :  0  Regan,  she  bath  tied 
Sharp-tooth'd  uiikindness,  like  a  vulture,  here, — 

[Points  to  his  heart. 
I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee ;  thou  'It  not  believe. 
Of  how  deprav'd  a  quality — O  Regan  ! 

Reg.  I  pray  you,  sir,  take  patience;  I  have  hope, 
You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert. 
Than  she  to  scant  her  duty. 

Lear.  Say,  how  is  that  ? 

Reg.  I  cannot  think,  my  sister  in  the  least 
Would  fail  her  obligation  :  If,  sir,  perchance, 
She  have  restrain'd  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
'T  is  on  such  ground,  and  to  such  wholesome  end. 
As  clears  her  from  all  blame. 

Lear.  My  curses  on  her ! 

Reg.  0,  sir,  you  are  old ; 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine :  you  should  be  rul'd,  and  led 
By  some  discretion,  that  discerns  your  state 
Better  than  you  yourself:  Therefore,  I  pray  you, 
That  to  our  sister  you  do  make  return ; 
Sa)',  you  have  wrong'd  her,  sir. 

Lear.  Ask  her  forgiveness  ? 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  house : 
"  Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old ; 
Age  is  unnecessary :  on  my  knees  I  beg, 

[Kneeling. 
That  you'll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food." 
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Reg.  Good  sir,  no  more ;  these  are  unsightlj 
tricks : 
Return  you  to  my  sister. 

Lear.  Never,  Regan : 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train ; 
Look'd  black  upon  me ;  struck  me  with  her  tongue, 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart : — 
All  the  stor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ingrateful  top !     Strike  her  young  bones, 
You  taking  airs,  with  lameness ! 

Com.  Fie,  fie,  fie! 

Lear.  You  nimble  lightnings,- dart  your  blind- 
ing flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes!     Infect  her  beauty, 
You  fen-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun. 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride ! 

Reg.  0  the  blest  gods ! 

So  will  you  wish  on  me,  when  the  rash  mood 's  on. 

Lear,  No,  Regan,  thou  shalt  never  have  my 
curse ; 
Thy  tender-hearted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness ;  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but 

thine 
Do  comfort,  and  not  burn  :  'T  is  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  oflf  my  train. 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes, 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in :  thou  better  know'st 
The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood, 
EflTects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude ; 
Thy  half  o'  the  kingdom  hast  thou  not  forgot. 
Wherein  I  thee  endow'd. 

Reg.  Good  sir,  to  the  purpose 

[Trumpets  within 

Lear.  "V\Tio  put  my  man  i'  the  stocks  ? 

Corn.  What  trumpet 's  that  \ 

Enter  Steward. 

Reg.  I  know  't,  my  sister's  :  this  approves  hei 
letter. 
That  she  would  soon  be  here. — Is  your  lady  come? 
Lear.  This  is  a  slave,  whose  easy-borrow'd  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows  • — 
Out,  varlet,  from  my  sight ! 

Corn.  What  means  your  grace  i 

Lear.  Who  stock'd  my  servant?   Regan,  I  liavi 
good  hope 
Thou  did'st  not  know  of  it. — Who  comes  here 
O  heavens. 

Enter  Goneril. 
If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
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Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old, 

Make  it  your  cause ;  send  down,  and  take  my 

part! — 
Art  not  asbam'd  to  look  upon  this  beard  ? — 

[To  GoN. 
0,  Regan,  wilt  thou  take  her  by  the  hand  ? 

Gon,  Why  not  by  the  hand,  sir  ?     How  have 
I  offended  ? 
All 's  not  offence,  that  indiscretion  finds. 
And  dotage  terms  so. 

Lear.  0,  sides,  you  are  too  tough ! 

Will  you  yet  hold  ? — How  came  my  man  i'  the 
stocks  ? 

Corn.  I  set  him  there,  sir :  but  his  own  dis- 
orders 
Deserv'd  much  less  advancement. 

Lear.  You  !  did  you  ? 

Beg.  I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem  so. 
If,  till  the  expiration  of  your  month, 
You  will  return  and  sojourn  with  my  sister. 
Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me ; 
I  am  now  from  home,  and  out  of  that  provision 
Which  shall  be  needful  for  your  entertainment. 

Lear.  Eeturn  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismissed  ? 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  the  air ; 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl, — 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch  ! — Return  with  her  ? 
Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  dowerless  took 
Our  youngest  bora,  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and,  squire-like,  pension  beg 
To  keep  base  life  afoot : — Return  with  her  ? 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  slave  and  sumpter 
To  this  detested  groom.   [Looking  on  the  Steward. 

Gon.  At  your  choice,  sir. 

Lear.  I  pr'ythee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me 
mad; 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child ;  farewell ; 
We  '11  no  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another: — 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter; 
Or,  rather,  a  disease  that's, in  my  flesh. 
Which  I  must  needs  call  mine :  thou  art  a  boil, 
A  plague-sore,  an  embossed  carbuncle. 
In  my  corrupted  blood.     But  I  '11  not  chide  thee; 
Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it : 
I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot. 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove: 
Mend,  when  thou  canst ;  be  better,  at  thy  leisure: 
I  can  be  patient ;  I  can  stay  with  Regan, 
L,  and  my  hundred  knights. 

Beg.  Not  altogether  so,  sir; 

I  look'd  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 


For  your  fit  welcome :  Give  ear,  sir,  to  my  .sister, 
For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  your  passion. 
Must  be  content  to  think  you  old,  and  so — 
But  she  knows  what  she  does. 

Lear.  Is  this  well  spoken  now  f 

Beg.  I  dare  avouch  it,  sir :  What,  fifty  followers? 

Is  it  not  well  i  What  should  you  need  of  more  ? 

Yea,  or  so  many  ?  sith  that  both  charge  and  danger 

Speak  'gainst  so  great  a  number?     How,  in  one 

house, 
Should  many  people,  under  two  commands, 
Hold  amity  ?  'T  is  hard ;  almost  impossible. 
Gon.  ^Tjy  might  not  yon,  my  lord,  receive  at- 
tendance 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants,  or  from  mine  • 
Beg.  Why  not,  my  lord  ?  If  then  they  chanc'd 
to  slack  you. 
We  could  control  them :  If  you  will  come  to  me, 
(For  now  I  spy  a  danger,)  I  entreat  you 
To  bring  but  five  and  twenty ;  to  no  more 
Will  I  give  place,  or  notice. 
Lear.  I  gave  you  all — 

Beg.  And  in  good  time  you  gave  it. 

Lear.  !Made  you  my  guardians,  my  depositaries; 

But  kept  a  reservation  to  be  fullow'd 

With  such  a  number :  What,  must  I  come  to  you 

With  five  and  twenty,  Regan  ?  said  you  so  ? 

Beg.  And  speak  it  again,  my  lord;  no  more 

with  me. 
Lear.  Those  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  well 
favour' d, 
When  others  are  more  wicked ;  not  being  the 

worst. 
Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise  : — I  '11  go  with  thee ; 

[To  Gos. 
Thy  fifty  yet  doth  double  five  and  twenty, 
And  thou  art  twice  her  love. 

Gon.  Hear  me,  my  lord  ; 

What  need  you  five  and  twenty,  ten,  or  five. 
To  follow  in  a  house,  where  twice  so  many 
Have  a  command  to  tend  you  ? 

Jleg.  AVhat  need  one ! 

Lear.%0,  reason  not  the  need  :  our  basest  beg- 
gars 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous : 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's :  thou  art  a  lady ; 
If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeous, 
Why,  nature   needs   not   what    thou   gorgeous 

wear'st, 
Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm. — But,  for  time 
need, — 
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iTou  heavens,  give  me  that  patience,  patience  I 

need! 
Y'ou  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man. 
As  full  of  grief  as  age ;  wretched  in  both  ! 
If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  liearts 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely;  touch  me  with  noble  anger! 
0,  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops. 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks ! — No,  you  unnatural  hags, 
I  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both, 
That  all  the  world  shall — I  will  do  such  things, — 
What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not ;  but  they  shall  be 
The  terrors  of  the  earth.    You  think,  I  '11  weep ; 
No,  I'll  not  weep  : — 

I  have  full  cause  of  weeping;  but  this  heart 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws. 
Or  ere  I  '11  weep : — 0,  fool,  I  shall  go  mad ! 

[Exeunt  Lear,  Glos.,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

Com.  Let  us  withdraw,  't  will  be  a  storm. 

[Storm  heard  at  a  distance. 

Reg.  This  house 

Is  little ;  the  old  man  and  his  people  cannot 
Be  well  bestow'd. 

Oon.  'T  is  his  own  blame ;  he  hath  put 

Himself  from  rest,  and  must  needs  taste  his  folly. 

Reg.  For  his  particular,  I  '11  receive  him  gladly, 
Hut  not  one  follower. 


Oon.  So  am  I  purpos'd. 

Where  is  my  lord  of  Gloster  ? 

Re-enter  Gloster. 

Corn.  Follow'd  the  old  man  forth  : — he  is  re- 

turn'd. 
Glo.  The  king  is  in  high  rage. 
Corn.  Whither  is  he  going ! 

Glo.  He  calls  to  horse ;  but  will  I  know  not 

whither. 
Corn.  'T  is  best  to  give  him  way;    he  leads 

himself. 
Gon.  My  lord,  entreat  him  by  no  means  to  stay. 
Glo.  Alack,  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  bleak 
winds 
Do  sorely  ruflle ;  for  many  miles  about 
There 's  scarce  a  bush. 

Reg.  O,  sir,  to  wilful  men. 

The  injuries,  that  they  themselves  procure, 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters  :  Shut  up  your  doors ; 
He  is  attended  with  a  desperate  train  ; 
And  what  they  may  incense  him  to,  being  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abus'd,  wisdom  bids  fear. 

Com.  Shut  up  your  doors,  my  lord  ;  't  is  a  wild 
night; 
My  Regan  counsels  well :  come  out  o'  the  storm, 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I.— A  Heath. 
A  Storm  is  heard,  with  Thunder  and  Lightning. 

Enter  Kent,  and  a  Gentleman,  meeting. 

Kent.  WTio  's  here,  beside  foul  weather  ? 
Qent.  One  minded  like  the  weather,  most  un- 

quietly. 
Kent.  I  know  you  :  Where  's  the  king  ? 
Gent.  Contending  with  the  fretful  element : 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  se.i, 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main. 
That  things  might  change,  or  cease  :  tears  his 

white  hair; 
"Which  the  impetuous  blasts,  with  eyeless  rage, 
Catch  in  their  fury,  and  make  nothing  of: 
Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-scorn 
ue2 


The  to-and-fro-conflicting  wind  and  rain. 

This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would 

couch,'^ 
The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 
Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonneted  he  runs, 
And  bids  what  will  take  all. 

Kent.  But  who  is  with  him  5 

Gent.  None  but  the  fool ;  who  labours  to  out- 
jest 
His  heart-struck  injuries. 

Kent.  Sir,  I  do  know  you ; 

And  dare,  upon  the  warrant  of  my  art, 
Commend  a  dear  thing  to  you.    There  is  division. 
Although  as  yet  the  face  of  it  be  cover'd 
With  mutual  cunning,  'twixt  Albany  and  Corn- 
wall ; 
Who  have  (as  who  have  not,  that  their  great  stars 
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rt  ron'd  and  set  high  ?)  servants,  who  seem  no 

less ; 
\S*h  ch  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculations 
Intelligent  of  our  state ;  what  hath  been  seen, 
Either  in  snuflFs  and  packings  of  the  dukes ; 
Or  the  hard  rein  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Against  the  old  kind  king;  or  something  deeper, 
Whereof,  perchance,  these  are  but  furnishings ; — 
But,  true  it  is,  from  France  there  comes  a  power 
Into  this  scatter'd  kingdom ;  who  already, 
\Yise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret  feet 
In  some  of  our  best  ports,  and  are  at  point 
To  show  their  open  banner. — Now  to  you  : 
If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  so  far 
To  make  your  speed  to  Dover,  you  shall  find 
Some  that  will  thank  you,  making  just  report 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow 
The  king  hath  cause  to  plain. 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding ; 
And,  from  some  knowledge  and  assurance,  offer 
This  ofBce  to  you. 

Gent.  I  will  talk  further  with  you. 

Kent.  No,  do  not. 

For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  out  wall,  open  this  purse,  and  take 
What  it  contains :  If  you  shall  see  Cordelia, 
As  fear  not  but  you  shall,)  show  her  this  ring; 
And  she  will  tell  you  who  your  fellow  is, 
That  yet  you  do  not  know.     Fie  on  this  storm ! 
[  will  go  seek  the  king. 

Gent.  Give  me  your  hand  :  Have  you  no  more 
to  say  ? 

Kent.  Few  words,  but,  to  effect,  more  than  all 
yet ; 
That,  when  we  have  found  the  king,  (in  which 

your  pain 
That  way;  I'll  this;)  he  that  first  lights  on  him, 
Ilolla  the  other.  \^Exeunt  severally, 

SCENE  II. — Another  Part  of  the  Heath.    Storm 
continues. 

Enter  Lear  and  Fool. 

Lear.  Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks ! 

rage !  blow  1 
You  cataracts,  and  hurricanoes,  spout 
Till  you  have  drench 'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  the 

cocks ! 
You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires, 
Yaunt  couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunder-bolts, 
Singe  my  white  head  1    And  thou,  all-shaking 

thunder. 


Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world  ! 
Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  once, 
That  make  ingrateful  man  ! 

Fool.  O  nuncle,  court  holy-water^'  in  a  di'j 
house  is  better  than  this  rain-water  out  o'  door 
Good  nuncle,  in,  and  ask  thy  daughters'  blessing ; 
here 's  a  night  pities  neither  wise  men  nor  fools. 

Lear.  Rumble  thy  bellyfull !    Spit,  fire !  spout, 
rain! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters : 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness, 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children ; 
You  owe  me  no  subscription ;  why  then  let  fall 
Y'our  horrible  pleasure ;  here  I  stand,  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  old  man : — • 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high-engender'd  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.     01  O !  't  is  foul ! 

Fool.  lie  that  has  a  house  to  put  his  head  in, 
has  a  good  head-piece. 

The  cod-piece  that  will  house. 

Before  the  head  has  any, 
The  head  and  be  shall  louse; — 

So  beggars  marry  many. 

The  man  that  makes  his  toe 

What  he  bis  heart  should  make, 

Shall  of  a  corn  cry  woe, 
And  turn  his  sleep  to  wake — 

For  there  was  never  yet  fair  woman,  but  she  madt 
mouths  in  a  glass. 

Enter  Kent. 

Lear.  No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience, 
I  will  say  nothing. 

Kent.  Who  's  there » 

Fool.   Marry,  here 's  grace,  and  a  cod-piece, 
that's  a  wise  man,  and  a  fool. 

Kent.  Alas,  sir,  are  you  here  ?  things  that  love 
night. 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these  ;  the  wrathful  skies 
Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark. 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves :  Since  I  was 

man. 
Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard  :  man's  nature  cannot 

carry 
The  aflSiction,  nor  the  fear. 

L^ear.  Let  the  great  gods, 

That  keep  this  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  heads. 
Find   out   their   enemies   now.    Tremble,  thon 
wretch, 
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That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 

Unwhipp"d  of  justice:  llide  thee,  thou  bloody 
band; 

Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue 

That  art  incestuous :  Caitiff,  to  pieces  sliake. 

That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 

Hast  practis'd   on   man's    life ! — Close    peiu-  p 
guilts, 

Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 

These  dreadful  summoners  grace. — I  am  a  man. 

More  Einn'd  agai^ist,  than  sinning. 

Kent.  Alack,  bare-headed ! 

Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel ; 

Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tem- 
pest. 

Repose  you  there :  while  I  to  this  hard  house, 

(More  hard  than  is  the  stone  whereof 't  is  rais'd; 

Which  even  but  now,  demanding  after  you. 

Denied  me  to  come  in,)  return,  and  force 

Their  scanted  courtesy. 

Lear.  My  wits  begin  to  turn. — 

Come  on,  my  boy  :  How  dost,  my  boy  ?  Art  cold  ? 

T  am  cold  myself. — Where  is  this  straw,  my  fel- 
low ? 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 

That  can  make  vile  things  precious.    Come,  your 
hovel, 

Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 

That's  soiTy  yet  for  thee. 

Fool.  He  that  has  a  little  tiny  wit,— 

AVith  lieigh,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, — 
Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit; 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

Lear.  True,  my  good  boy. — Come,  bring  us  to 
this  hovel.       \Eieunt  Lear  and  Kent. 
Fool.  This  is  a  brave  night  to  cool  a  courtezan. 
—I  '11  speak  a  prophecy  ere  I  go  : 

When  priests  arc  more  in  word  than  matter; 

When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water; 

When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors ; 

No  heretics  burn'd,  but  wenches'  suitors ; 

"When  every  case  in  law  is  right ; 

No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight ; 

WTien  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues ; 

Nor  cutpurses  come  not  to  throngs; 

When  usurers  tell  their  gold  i'  the  field  ; 

And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build; — 

Then  shall  the  realm  of  Albion 

Come  to  great  confusion. 

Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see  't, 

That  going  sh.ill  be  us'd  with  feet. 
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Tliis  prophecy  Merlin  shall  make;  for  I  live  before 
his  time.  [Exit. 

SCENE  TIL— A  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle. 

Filler  Gloster  and  Edmund. 

Glo.  Alack,  alack,  Edmund,  I  like  not  this  un- 
natural dealing :  When  I  desired  their  leave  that 
I  might  pity  him,  they  took  from  me  the  use  of 
mine  own  house;  charged  mo,  on  pain  of  their 
perpetual  displeasure,  neither  to  speak  of  him, 
entreat  for  him,  nor  any  way  sustain  him. 

Edm.  Most  savage,  and  unnatural ! 

Glo.  Go  to ;  say  you  nothing :  There  is  di- 
vision between  the  dukes ;  and  a  worse  matter 
than  that :  I  have  received  a  letter  this  night ; — 
't  is  dangerous  to  be  spoken  ; — I  have  locked  the 
letter  in  my  closet :  these  injuries  the  king  now 
bear's  will  be  revenged  home ;  there  is  part  of  a 
power  already  footed :  we  must  incline  to  the 
king.  I  will  seek  him,  and  privily  relieve  him  : 
go  you,  and  maintain  tall<  with  the  duke,  that  my 
charity  be  not  of  him  perceived :  If  he  ask  for  me, 
I  am  ill,  and  gone  to  bed.  If  I  die  for  it,  as  no 
less  is  threatened  me,  the  king  my  old  mastvi 
must  be  relieved.  There  is  some  stranofe  thine: 
toward,  Edmund  ;  pray  you,  be  careful.       [Exit 

Edm.  This  courtesy,  forbid  thee,  shall  the  duke 
Instantly  know  ;  and  of  that  letter  too  : — 
This  seems  a  fair  deserving,  and  must  draw  me 
That  which  my  father  loses ;  no  less  than  all : 
The  younger  rises,  when  the  old  doth  fall. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— .1  Part  of  the  Eeath,  with  a  Hovel 

Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

Kent.  Here  is  the  place,  my  lord  ;  good  my 
lord,  enter : 
The  t}'ranny  of  the  open  night 's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  [Storm  still. 

Lear.  Let  me  alone. 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Wilt  break  ray  heart  ? 

Kent.  I  'd  rather  break  mine  own  :   Good  mj 
lord,  enter. 

Lear.  Thou  think'st  't  is  much,  that  this  con 
tentious  storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin  :  so  't  is  to  thee ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd, 
Tlie  lesser  is  scarce  felt.     Thoud'st  shun  a  bctr ; 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  raging  sea. 
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Thou  dst  meet  the  bear  i'  the  mouth.     When  the 

mind  's  free, 
The  body's  delicate :  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else. 
Save  what  beats  there. — Filial  ingcratitude ! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand, 
For  lifting  food  to 't? — But  I  will  punish  home : — 
No,  I  will  weep  no  more. — In  such  a  night 
To  shut  me  out ! — Pour  on  ;  I  will  endure  : — 
In  such  a  night  as  this  !  0  Regan,  Goneril ! — 
Your  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave 

all,- 
0,  that  way  madness  lies ;  let  me  shun  that; 
No  more  of  that, — 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Zear.  Pr'ythee,  go  in  thyself;  seek  thine  own 
case; 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more. — But  I  '11  go  in : 
In,  boy;  go  first. — [7b  Me  Fool.]     You  house- 
less poverty, — 
Nay,  get  thee  in.    I  '11  pray,  and  then  I  '11  sleep. — 

[Fool  goes  in. 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
IIow  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides. 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?     0,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this !  Take  physic,  pomp  ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel ; 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  snperflux  to  them, 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 

£dg.  [Within.']  Fathom  and  half,  fathom  and 
half!  Poor  Tom! 

[^The  Fool  runs  out  from  the  Hovel. 
Fool.  Come  not  in  here,  nuncle,  here 's  a  spirit. 
Help  me,  help  me ! 

Kent.  Give  me  thy  hand. — Who 's  there  ? 
Fool.  A  spirit,  a  spirit;  he  says  his  name 's  poor 

Tom. 
Kent.  What  art  thou  that  dost  grumble  there 
i'  the  straw  ? 
Come  forth. 

Enter  Edgar,  disguised  as  a  Madman. 

Edg.  Away  !  the  foul  fiend  follows  me ! — 
Through   the   sharp  hawthorn  blows   the   cold 

wind. — 
Humph !  go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

Lear.  Hast  thou  given  all  to  thy  two  daughters  ? 
And  art  thou  come  to  this? 
Edg,   Who  gives   any  thing  to  poor  Tom? 
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whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  led  through  fire  and 
through  flame,  through  ford  and  whirlpool,  over 
bog  and  quagmire ;  that  hath  laid  knives  under 
his  pillow,  and  halters  in  his  pew ;  set  ratsbane 
by  his  porridge ;  made  him  proud  of  heart,  to 
ride  on  a  bay  trotting-horse  over  four-inched 
bridges,  to  course  his  own  shadow  for  a  traitor: — 
Bless  thy  five  wits !  Tom 's  a-cold. — O,  do  de,  do 
de,  do  de. — Bless  thee  from  whirlwinds,  star- 
blasting,  and  taking !  Do  poor  Tom  some  chari- 
ty, whom  the  foul  fiend  vexes :  There  could  I 
have  him  now, — and  there, — and  there, — and 
there  again,  and  there.  [^Storm  continues 

Lear,  ^^^lat,  have  his  daughters  brought  him 
to  this  pass  ? — 
Could'st  thou  save  nothing?     Did'st  thou  give 
them  all  ? 

Fool.  Nay,  he  reserved  a  blanket,  else  we  had 
been  all  shamed. 

Lear.  Now,  all  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendu- 
lous air 
Hang  feted  o'er  men's  faults,  light  on  thy  dangh. 
ters! 

Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  sir. 

Lear.  Death,  tr.iitor !  nothing  could  have  sub- 
du'd  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters. — 
Is  it  the  feshion,  that  discarded  fathers 
Should  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flesh  ? 
Judicious  punishment !  't  was  this  flesh  begot 
Those  pelican  daughters. 

Edg.  Pillicock  sat  on  pillicock's-hill ; — 
Halloo,  halloo,  loo,  loo ! 

Fool.  This  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to  fools 
and  madmen. 

Edg.  Take  heed  o'  the  foul  fiend  :  Obey  thy 
parents;  keep  thy  word  justly ;  swear  not;  com- 
mit not  with  man's  sworn  spouse ;  set  not  thy 
sweet  heart  on  proud  array :  Tom  's  a-cold. 

Lear.  "VMiat  hast  thou  been  ? 

Edg.  A  sening-man,  proud  in  heart  and  miud; 
that  curled  ray  hair;  wore  gloves  in  my  cap," 
served  the  lust  of  my  mistress's  heart,  and  did  the 
act  of  darkness  with  her ;  swore  as  many  oaths 
as  I  spake  words,  and  broke  them  in  the  sweet 
face  of  heaven :  one,  that  slept  in  the  contriving 
of  lust,  and  waked  to  do  it :  Wine  loved  I  deeply; 
dice  dearly ;  and  in  woman,  out-p.iramoured  the 
Turk :  False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand : 
Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness, 
dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey.  Let  not  the  creak- 
ing of  shoes,  nor  the  rustling  of  silks,  betray  thy 
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poor  heart  to  women  :  Keep  thy  foot  out  of 
brothels,  thy  hand  out  of  plackets,  thy  pen  from 
lenders'  books,  and  defy  the  foul  fiend.  —  Still 
throu!;h  the  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind  :  Says 
suHin,  mun,  ha  no  nonny,  dolphin  my  boy,  my 
boy,  sossa;  let  him  trot  by.   [Storm  still  continues. 

Lear.  Why,  thou  were  better  in  thy  grave, 
than  to  answer  with  thy  uncovered  body  this  ex- 
tremity of  the  skies. — Is  man  no  more  than  this? 
Consider  him  well :  Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silk, 
the  beast  no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool,  the  cat  no 
perfume  : — Ila !  here  's  three  of  us  are  sophisti- 
cated ! — Thou  art  the  thing  itself;  unaccommo- 
dated man  is  no  more  but  such  a  poor,  bare, 
forked  animal  as  thou  art. — Off,  off,  you  lend- 
ings  : — Come ;  unbutton  here. — 

[Tearing  oj^kis  Clothes. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  be  contented  ;  this  is  a 
nauc^hty  night  to  swim  in. — Now  a  little  fire  in  a 
wild  field  were  like  an  old  lecher's  heart ;  a  small 
spark,  all  the  rest  of  his  body  cold. — Look,  here 
comes  a  walking  fire. 

Hdff.  This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet :  ho 
begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock;  he 
^ives  the  web  and  the  pin,"  squiuts  the  eye,  and 
makes  the  hare-lip;  mildews  the  white  wheat, 
and  hurts  the  poor  creature  of  earth. 

Saint  Witliold  footed  thrice  the  wolj ; 
He  met  the  night- mare,  and  her  nine-fold  ; 

Bid  her  alight. 

And  her  troth  plight. 
And,  aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee. 

Kent.  How  fares  your  grace  ? 

Fnter  Gloster,  with  a  Torch. 

Lear.  "What's  he? 

Kent.  Who 's  there  ?    What  is 't  you  seek  ? 

Glo.  What  are  you  there?    Your  names? 

Hdg.  Poor  Tom  ;  that  eats  the  swimming  frog, 
Ihc  toad,  the  tadpole,  the  wall-newt,  and  the  wa- 
ter; that  in  the  fury  of  his  heart,  when  the  foul 
fiend  r.".ges,  eats  cow-dung  for  sallets ;  swallows 
the  old  rat,  and  the  ditch-dog  ;  drinks  the  green 
mantle  of  the  standing  pool ;  who  is  whipped  from 
tything  to  tj-thing,  and  stocked,  punished,  and 
imprisoned ;  who  hath  had  three  suits  to  his  back, 
six  shirts  to  his  body,  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon 
to  wear, — 

Bit  mice,  and  rata,  and  such  small  deer, 
Uave  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year. 

Beware  my  follower  : — Peace,  Smolkin ;   peace, 
thou  fiend! 
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Glo.  What,  hath  your  grace  no  better  com 

pany  ? 
£dff.  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman ; 
Modo  he  's  call'd,  and  Mahu. 

Glo.  Our  flesh  and  blood,  my  lord,  is  grows 
so  vile, 
That  it  doth  hate  what  gets  it. 
£dg.  Poor  Tom 's  a-cold. 
Glo.  Go  in  with  me  ;  my  duty  cannot  suffer 
To  obey  in  all  your  daughters'  hard  commands : 
Though  their  injunction  be  to  bar  my  doors. 
And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you; 
Yet  have  I  ventur'd  to  come  seek  you  out. 
And  bring  you  where  both  fire  and  food  is  ready 
Lear.  First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher  ; — 
Wh.at  is  the  cause  of  thunder? 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  take  his  offer ; 
Go  into  the  house. 

Lear.  I  '11  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned 
Theban : — 
W^hat  is  your  study  ? 

Kd^.  How  to  prevent  the  fiend,  and  to  kill 

vermin. 
Lear.  Let  me  ask  you  one  word  in  private. 
Kent.  Importune  him  once  more  to  go,  my 
lord. 
His  wits  begin  to  unsettle. 

Glo.  Canst  thou  blame  him  ? 

His  daughters  seek  his  death  : — Ah,  that  good 

Kent  !— 
He  said  it  would  be  thus : — Poor  banish'd  man  ! — 
Thou  say'st,  the  king  grows  mad  ;  I  '11  tell  thee, 

friend, 
I  am  almost  mad  myself:  I  had  a  son. 
Now  outlaw'd  from  my  blood  ;  he  sough.t  my  life, 
But  lately,  very  late ;  I  lov'd  him,  friend, — 
No  father  his  son  dearer :  true  to  tell  thee, 

[Storm  continues. 
The  grief  hath  craz'd  my  wits.     What  a  night 's 
this! 

I  do  beseech  your  grace, 

Lear.  0,  cry  you  mercy, 

Noble  philosopher,  your  company. 
-Edff.  Tom 's  a-cold. 
Glo.  In,  fellow,  there,  to  the  hovel :  keep  thee 

warm. 
Lear.  Come,  let 's  in  ail. 
Kent.  This  way,  my  lord. 

Lear.  "With  him ! 

I  will  keep  still  with  my  philosopher. 

Kent.  Good  my  lord  sooth  him ;  let  him  take 
the  fellow. 
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Glo.  Take  him  you  on. 
Kent.  Sirrah,  come  on  ;  go  along  with  us. 
Lear.  Come,  good  Athenian. 
Olo.  No  words,  no  words  : 

Qush. 

Edg.  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came, 
Hi3  word  was  still, — Fie,  foh,  and  fum, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man. 

\Exe'ani. 

SCENE  v.— ^  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle. 

Enter  Cornwall  and  Edmund. 

Corn.  I  will  have  my  revenge,  ere  I  depart  his 
house. 

Edm.  How,  my  lord,  I  may  be  censured,  that 
nature  thus  gives  way  to  loyalty,  something  fears 
me  to  think  of. 

Corn.  I  now  perceive,  it  was  not  altogether 
vour  brother's  enl  disposition  made  him  seek  his 
death ;  but  a  provoking  merit,  set  a-work  by  a 
reproveable  badness  in  himself. 

Edm.  How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I  must 
repent  to  be  just !  This  is  the  letter  he  spoke  of, 
which  approves  him  an  intelligent  party  to  the 
advantages  of  France.  O  heavens !  that  this 
treason  were  not,  or  not  I  the  detector ! 

Corn.  Go  with  me  to  the  duchess. 

Edm.  If  the  matter  of  this  paper  be  certain, 
you  have  miajhty  business  in  hand. 

Corn.  True,  or  false,  it  hath  made  thee  earl  of 
Gloster.  Seek  out  where  thy  father  is,  that  he 
may  be  ready  for  our  apprehension. 

Edm.  \^Aside^  If  I  find  him  comforting  tne 
king,  it  will  stuff  his  suspicion  more  fully. — I  will 
pereevere  in  my  course  of  loyalty,  though  the 
conflict  be  sore  between  that  and  my  blood. 

Com.  I  will  lay  trust  upon  thee  ;  and  thou 
shalt  find  a  dearer  father  in  my  love.       \Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. — A  Chamber  in  a  Farm-house, 
adjoining  the  Castle. 

Enter  Gloster,  Lear,  Kent,  Fool,  and  Edoar. 

Glo.  Here  is  better  than  the  open  air ;  take  it 
tliankfully  :  I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what 
addition  I  can  :  I  will  not  be  long  from  you. 

Kent.  All  the  power  of  his  wits  has  given  way 
to  his  impatience  : — Tlie  gods  reward  your  kind- 
ness !  [Exit  Glo. 

Edg.  Frateretto  calls  me ;  and  tells  me,  Nero 
is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness.  Pray,  inno- 
cent, and  beware  the  foul  fiend. 


Fool.   Pr'ythee,  nuncle,   tell   me,  whether  a 
madman  be  a  gentleman,  or  a  yeoman  ? 
Lear.  A  king,  a  king ! 

Fool.  No ;  he 's  a  yeoman,  that  has  a  gentle- 
man to  his  son ;  for  he  's  a  mad  yeoman,  that 
sees  his  son  a  gentleman  before  him. 

Lear.  To  have  a  thousand  with  red  burning 
spits 
Come  hizzing  in  upon  them  : — 
Edg.  The  foul  fiend  bites  my  back. 
Fool.  He 's  mad,  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of 
a  wolf^  a  horse's  health,''  a  boy's  love,  or  a  whore's 
oath. 

Lear.   It  shall  be  done,  I  will  arraign  them 
straight : — 

Come,  sit  thou  here,  most  learned  justicer ; 

{To  Edg. 
Thou,  sapient  sir,  sit  here.  [To  the  Fool.] — Now, 
you  she  foxes ! — 
Edg.  Look,  where  he   stands  and  glares ! — 
Wantest  thou  eyes  at  trial,  madam  ? 

Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me ;" 

Fool.        Her  boat  hath  a  leak. 

And  she  pinst  not  speak 
Why  she  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 

Edg.  The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the 
voice  of  a  nightingale.  Hopdance  cries  in  Tom's 
belly  for  two  white  herring.  Croak  not,  black 
angel ;  I  have  no  food  for  thee. 

Kent.  How  do  you,  sir?    Stand  you  not  sc 
amaz'd : 
Will  you  lie  down  and  rest  upon  the  cushions  ? 
Lear.  I'll  see  their  trial  first: — Bring  in  tht 
evidence. — 
Thou  robed  man  of  justice,  take  thy  place; — 

[To  Edg. 

And  thou,  bis  yoke-fellow  of  equity,  [To  the  Fool. 

Bench  by  his  side  : — You  are  of  the  commission, 

Sit  you  too.  [To  Kent. 

Edg.  Let  us  deal  justly. 

Sleepest,  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd  ? 

Thy  sheep  be  in  the  corn  ; 
And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth, 
Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm. 
Pur !  the  cat  is  grey. 

Lear.  Arraign  her  first ;  't  is  Goneril.  I  here 
take  my  oath  before  this  honourable  assembly, 
she  kicked  the  poor  king  her  father. 

Fool.  Come  hither,  mistress :  Is  your  name 
Goneril  ? 

Lear.  She  cannot  deny  it. 
Fool.  Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  \ou  for  a  joint- 
stool. 
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Lear.  And  here 's  another,  whose  warp'd  looks 
proclaiit: 
What  store   her  heart  is   '.nade  of. — Stop  her 

there ! 
Arms,  arras,  sword,  fire ! — Corruption  in  the  place ! 
False  justicer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  'scape  I 
Edg.  Bless  thy  five  wits ! 
Kent.  0  pity ! — Sir,  where  is  tlie  patience  now, 
That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain  ? 

Edg.  My  tears  begin  to  take  his  part  so  much, 
They'll  mar  my  counterfeiting.  \Aside, 

Lear.  The  little  dogs  and  all. 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark  at 
me. 
Edg.  Tom  will  throw  his  head  at  them : — 
Avaunt,  you  curs ! 

Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white, 
Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite  ; 
Mastiff",  grey-hound,  mongrel  grim. 
Hound,  or  sjiauiel,  bracli,  or  lym  ; 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail ; 
Tom  will  make  them  weep  and  wail : 
For,  with  throwing  thus  my  head. 
Dogs  leap  the  hatch,  aud  all  are  fled. 
Do  do,  de  de.     Sessa.     Come,  march  to  wakes 
and  fails,  and  market  towns : — Poor  Tom,  thy 
horn  is  dry. 

Lear.  Then  let  them  anatomize  Regan,  see 
what  breeds  about  her  heart :  Is  there  any  cause 
in  nature,  that  makes  these  hard  hearts  ? — You, 
sir,  I  entertain  you  for  one  of  my  hundred ;  only, 
I  do  not  like  the  fa.■^hion  of  your  garments :  vou 
will  say,  they  are  Persian  attire ;  but  let  them  be 
changed.  [To  Edg. 

Kent.  Now,  good  my  lord,  lie  here,  and  rest 
awhile. 

Lear.  Make  no  noise,  make  no  noise ;  draw 
the  curtains :  So,  so,  so  :  We  '11  go  to  supper  i'  the 
morning :  So,  so,  so. 

Fool,  And  I  '11  go  to  bed  at  noon. 

Re-tnier  Gloster. 

Glo.  Come  hither,  friend  :  Where  is  the  kin" 

my  master  ? 
Kcid.  Here,  sir;  but  trouble  him  not,  his  wits 

are  gone. 
Glo.  Good  friend,  I  pr'ythee  take  him  in  thy 
arras ; 
L  nave  o'er-heard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him  : 
There  is  a  litter  ready ;  lay  him  in 't, 
And  drive  towards  Dover,  friend,  where  thou  slialt 
meet 
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Both   welcome   aud   protection.     Take   up  thy 
master  : 

If  thou  should'st  dally  half  an  hour,  his  life, 
With  thine,  and  all  that  oiler  to  defend  him, 
Stand  in  assured  loss :  Take  up,  take  up ; 
And  follow  me,  that  will  to  some  provision 
Give  thee  quick  conduct, 

Kent.  Oppress' J  nature  sleeps: — 

This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  senses, 
Which,  if  convenience  will  not  allow, 
Stand  in   hard  cure. — Come,  help   to  bear  thy 

master ; 
Thou  must  not  stay  behind.  [To  the  Foou 

Glo.  Come,  come,  away. 

\Exeunt  Kent,  Glo.,  and  the  Fool,  hear- 
ing off  the  King. 
Edg.  When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our 

woes, 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 
Who  alone  suffers,  suffers  most  i'  the  mind ; 
Leaving  free  things,  and  happy  shows,  behind : 
But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip, 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowship. 
Row  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now, 
When  that,  which  makes  me  bend,  makes  tlie 

king  bow ; 
He  childed,  as  I  father'd  ! — Tom,  away  : 
Mark  the  high  noises ;  and  thyself  bewray, 
When  false  ojdnion,  whose  wrong  thought  defiles 

thee. 
In  thy  just  proof,  repeals,  and  reconciles  thee. 
What  will  hap  more  to-night,  safe  'scape  the  king ! 
Lurk,  lurk.  [Exit. 

SCENE  VII. — A  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle. 

Enter   Cornwall,   Regan,   Goneril,   Edmund, 
and  Servants. 

Corn.  Post  speedily  to  my  lord  your  husband  : 
show  him  this  letter  : — the  army  of  France  ia 
landed  : — Seek  out  the  villain  Gloster. 

[Exeunt  some  of  the  Serv. 

Reg.  Hang  him  instantly. 

Gon.  Pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Com.  Leave  him  to  my  displeasure. — Edmund, 
keep  you  our  sister  company ;  the  revenges  we 
aie  bound  to  take  upon  your  traitorous  father, 
are  not  fit  for  your  beholding.  Advise  the  duke, 
where  3-ou  are  going,  to  a  most  festinate  prepara- 
tion ;  we  are  bound  to  the  like.  Oar  posts  shall 
be  swift,  and  intelligent  betwixt  us.  Farewell, 
dear  sister; — farewell,  my  lord  of  Gloster. 
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JEnter  Steward. 

liow  uow  ?  "WTiere  's  the  king  ? 

Stew.  My  lord  of  Gloster  hath  convcy'd  him 
hence : 
Some  five  or  six  and  thirty  of  his  knights, 
Hot  questerists  after  him,  met  him  at  gate ; 
Who,  with  some  other  of  the  lord's  dependants, 
Are  gone  with  him  towards  Dover ;  where  they 

boast 
To  have  well-armed  friends. 

Com.  Get  horses  for  your  mistress. 

Gon.  Farewell,  sweet  lord,  and  sister. 

[Exeunt  Gox.  and  Edm. 
Corn.  Edmmid,  farewell. — Go,  seek  the  traitor 
Gloster, 
Pinion  him  like  a  thief,  bring  him  before  us : 

\Exeunt  other  Servants. 
Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 
Without  the  form  of  justice;  yet  our  power 
Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath,  which  men    • 
May  blame,  but  not  control.    Who 's  there  ?  The 
traitor  ? 

Re-enter  Servants,  ^oith  Gloster. 

Reg.  Ingrateful  fox  !  't  is  he. 

Com.  Bind  fast  his  corky  arms. 

Glo,  "V\Tiat  mean  your  graces  ? Good  my 

friends,  consider 
Fou  are  my  guests :  do  me  no  foul  play,  friends. 

Corn.  Bind  him,  I  say.        [Servants  bind  lam. 

Reg.  Hard,  hard : — 0  filthy  traitor  ! 

Glo.  Unmerciful  lady  as  you  are,  I  am  none. 

Corn.  To  this  chair  bind  him : — Villain,  thou 
shalt  find —         [Reg.  plucks  his  beard. 

Glo.  By  the  kind  gods,  't  is  most  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. 

Reg.  So  white,  and  such  a  traitor  ! 

Glo.  Naughty  lady, 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin. 
Will  quicken,  and  accuse  thee  :  I  am  your  host ; 
With  robbers'  hands,  my  hospitable  favours 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus.    What  will  you  do  ? 

Corn.  Come,  sir,  what  letters  had  you  late  from 
France  ? 

Reg.  Be  simple-answer'd,  for  we  know  the  truth. 

Corn.  And  what  confederacy  have  you  with 
the  traitors 
Late  footed  in  the  kingdom  ? 

Reg.  To  whose  hands  have  you  sent  the  luna- 
tic king  ? 
Speak. 


Glo.  1  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down, 
Which  came  from  one  that 's  of  a  neutral  heart, 
And  not  from  one  oppos'd. 

Com.  Cunning. 

Reg.  And  false. 

Com.  Where  hast  thou  sent  the  king? 
Glo.  To  Dover. 

Reg.  Wherefore 

To  Dover  ?    Wast  thou  not  charg'd  at  thy  peril — ■ 
Corn.  Wherefore  to  Dover?   Let  him  first  an- 
swer that. 
Glo.  I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  must  stand 

the  course. 
Reg.  Wherefore  to  Dover  ? 
Glo.  Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes  ;  nor  thy  fierce  sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  boarish  fangs. 
The  sea,  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-black  night  endur'd,  would  have  buoy'd  up, 
And  quench'd  the   stelied  fires  :  yet,  poor  old 

heart. 
He  holp  the  heavens  to  rain. 
If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stern  time, 
Thou  should'st  have  said,  "  Good  porter,  turn  the 

key;" 
All  cruels  else  subscrib'd : — But  I  shall  see 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 
Com.  See  it  shalt  thou  never. — Fellows,  hold 
the  chair : — 
Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  I  '11  set  my  foot. 

[Glo.  is  held  down  in  his  Chair,  while 
Corn,  plucks  out  one  of  his  Eyes, 
and  sets  his  Foot  on  it. 
Glo.  He,  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old. 
Give  me  some  help  : — O  cruel !  0  ye  gods ! 
Reg.  One  side  will  mock  another ;  the  other  too. 
Com.  If  you  see  vengeance, — 
Serv.  Hold  your  baud,  ray  lord : 

I  have  serv'd  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child ; 
But  better  service  have  I  never  done  you. 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 

Reg.  How  now,  you  dog  ? 

Serv.  If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  chin, 
I  'd  shake  it  on  this  quarrel :  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Com.  My  villain  I*'     [Draws,  and  runs  at  hiin. 
Serv.  Nay,  then  come  on,  and  take  the  chance 
of  anger. 
[Draws.    They  fight.    Coks.  is  wounded. 
Reg.  Give  me  thy  sword. — [To  another  Serv 
A  peasant  stand  up  thus  ! 

[Snatches  a  Sword,  comes  behind^ 
and  stabs  him. 
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Serv.  0.  I  am  slain  1 — My  lord,  you  have  one 
eye  left 
To  see  some  mischief  on  him : — 0 1  [Dies. 

Corn.  Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it : — Out,  vile 
jelly! 
Where  is  thy  lustre  now  ? 

[Tears  out  Gloster's  other  Eye,  and  throws 
it  on  the  Ground. 
Glo.  All  dark  and  comfortless. — Where 's  my 
son  Edmund  ? 
Eklmund,  enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature, 
To  quit  this  honid  act, 

licg.  Out,  treacherous  villain  ! 

Thou  call'st  on  him  that  hates  thee :  it  was  he 
That  made  the  overture  of  thy  treasons  to  us; 
Who  is  too  good  to  pity  thee. 

Glo.  0  my  follies ! 

Then  Edgar  was  abus'd. — 
Kind  gods,  forgive  me  that,  and  prosper  him  1 
Reg.  Go,  thrust  him  out  at  gates,  and  let  him 
smell 
Qis  way  to  Dover. — How  is 't,  my  lord?     How 
look  you  ? 


Corn.    I  have  receiv'd  a  hurt : — Follow  me, 
lady,— 
Turn  out  that  eyeless  villain  ; — throw  this  slave 
Upon  the  dunghill. — Regan,  I  bleed  apace  : 
Untimely  comes  this  hurt :  Give  me  your  arm. 
[Exit  Corn.,  led  by  Reg.  ;  Servants  tinbimi 
Glos.,  and  lead  him  out. 
\st  Serv.  I  '11  never  care  what  wickedness  1 
do, 
If  this  man  comes  to  good. 

2nd  Serv.  If  she  live  long. 

And,  in  the  end,  meet  the  old  course  of  death. 
Women  will  all  turn  monsters. 

1st  Serv.  Let's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the 
Bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would ;  his  roguish  mad- 
ness 
Allows  itself  to  anything. 

2nd  Serv.  Go  thou ;  I  '11  fetch  some  flax,  and 
whites  of  eggs. 
To  apply  to  his  bleeding  face.     Now,  heaven  help 
himl 

[Exetmt  severally 
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Enter  Edgar. 

Edg.  Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  con- 
temn'd,'' 
Than  .still  contemn'd  and  flatter'd.     To  be  worst. 
The  lowest,  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune. 
Stands  still  in  esperance,  Hves  not  in  fear : 
The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best; 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.     Welcome  then. 
Thou  unsubstantial  air,  that  I  embrace ! 
The  wretch,  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst, 
Owes  nothing  to   thy  blasts.— But  who   comes 
here  ? — 

Enter  Gloster,  led  by  an  old  Man. 
My  father,  poorly  led  ?— World,  world,  0  world ! 
But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee, 
Life  would  not  yiehl  to  age. 
H70 


Old  Man.  0  my  good  lord,  I  have  been  youi 
tenant,  and  your  father's  tenant,  these  fourscore 
years. 

Olo.  Away,  get  thee  away ;  good  fiiend,  be 
gone; 
Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all. 
Thee  they  may  hurt. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir,  you  cannot  see  your  way. 

Glo.  I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes ; 
I  stumbled  when  I  saw :  Full  oft 't  is  seen. 
Our  mean  secures  us ;  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities. — Ah,  dear  son  Edgar, 
The  food  of  thy  abused  father's  wrath  ! 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch, 
I  'd  say,  I  had  eyes  again  ! 

Old  Man.  How  now  ?  Who  's  there  ! 

Edg.  [Aside:\  O  gods  !  Who  is  't  can  say,  "  I 
am  at  the  worst  1" 
I  am  worse  than  e'er  I  was. 
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Old  Man.  'T  is  poor  mad  Tom. 

E'lg.  \A»ideI\  And  worse  I  may  be  yet :   The 
worst  is  not, 
So  long  as  we  can  say,  "  This  is  the  worst." 

Old  Man.  Fellow,  where  goest  ? 

Glo.  Is  it  a  beggar-man  ? 

Old  Man.  Madman  and  beggar  too. 

Glo.  He  has  some  reason,  else  he  could  not 
beg. 
r  the  last  nicrht's  storm  I  such  a  fellow  saw : 
Which  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm :  My  son 
Came  then  into  my  mind  ;  and  yet  my  mind 
Was  then  scarce  friends  with  him :  I  have  heard 

more  since : 
A,s  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods ; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 

Edg.  How  should  this  be  ? 

Bad  is  the  trade  must  play  the  fool  to  sorrow, 
Ang'ring  itself  and  others.     [^sio?e.] — Bless  thee, 
master ! 

Glo.  Is  that  the  naked  fellow  ? 

Old  Man.  Aj,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Then,  pr'ythee,  get  thee  gone :  If,  for  my 
sake. 
Thou  wilt  o'ertake  us,  hence  a  mile  or  twain, 
r  the  way  to  Dover,  do  it  fOT  ancient  love ; 
And  bring  some  covering  for  this  naked  soul. 
Whom  I  'II  entreat  to  lead  me. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir,  he  's  mad. 

Glo.  'T  is  the  times'  plague,  when  madmen  lead 
the  blind. 
Do  as  I  bid  thee,  or  rather  do  thy  pleasure ; 
Above  the  rest,  be  gone. 

Old  Man.  I  '11  bring  him  the  best  'parrel  that  I 
have, 
Come  on  't  what  will.  [Exit, 

Glo.  Sirrah,  naked  fellow. 

Edff.  Poor  Tom  's  a-cold. — I  cannot  daub  it 
further.'"  [Aside, 

Glo.  Come  hither,  fellow. 

Edff.  [Aside.']  And  yet  I  must. — Bless  thy  sweet 
eyes,  they  bleed. 

Glo.  Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover  ? 

Edff.  Both  stile  and  gate,  horse-way,  and  foot- 
path. Poor  Tom  hath  been  scared  out  of  his  good 
wits :  Bless  the  good  man  from  the  foul  fiend ! 
Five  fiends  have  been  in  poor  Tom  at  once ;  of 
ust,  as  Obidicut ;  Hobbididance,  prince  of  dumb- 
ness ;  Mahu,  of  stealing ;  Modo,  of  murder ;  and 
Flibbertigibbet,  of  mopping  and  mowing ;  who 
since  possesses  chamber-maids  and  waiting-wo- 
men.''    So  tless  thee,  master ! 


Glo,  Here,  take  this  purse,  thou  whom  the 
heaven's  plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes :  that  I  am  wretched, 
Makes  thee  the  happier : — Heavens,  deal  so  still '. 
Let  the  superfluous,  and  lust-dieted  man. 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly  • 
So  distribution  should  undo  excess, 
And  each  man  have  enough. — Dost  thou  know 
Dover  ? 

Edff.  Ay,  master. 

Glo.  There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending 
head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep : 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it, 
And  I  '11  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear, 
With  something  rich  about  me  :  from  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need. 

Edff.  Give  me  thy  arm  ; 

Poor  Tom  shall  lead  thee.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  11.— Before  tfw  Duke  o/ Albany's  Palace. 

Enter  Goneril  and  Edmund  ;  Steward  meeting 
them. 

Gon.  Welcome,  my  lord :  I  marvel,  our  mild 

husband 
Not  met  us  on  the  way : — Now,  where  's  your 

master  ? 
Stew.    Madam,   within ;    but   never   man    so 

chang'd : 
I  told  him  of  the  army  that  was  landed ; 
He  smil'd  at  it :  I  told  him,  you  were  coming ; 
His    answer    was,   "  The    worse :"    of  Gloster's 

treachery. 
And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son, 
When  I  inform'd  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot ; 
And  told  me,  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out : — 
What  most  he  should  dislike,  seems  pleasant  to 

him; 
What  like,  offensive. 

Gon.  Then  shall  you  go  no  farther. 

[To  Edm. 
It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit. 
That  dares  not  undertake :  he  '11  not  feel  wrongs, 
Which  tie  him  to  an  answer  :  Our  wishes,  on  the 

way. 
May  prove  effects.    Buck,  Edmund,  to  ray  brother; 
Hasten  his  musters,  and  conduct  his  powers  : 
I  must  change  arms  at  home,  and  give  the  distaff 
Into  my  husband's  hands.     This  trusty  servant 

ini 
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Shall  pass  between  us :  ere  long  yon  arc  like  to 

Lear, 
If  you  dare  venture  in  your  own  behalf, 
A  mistress's  command.  Wear  this ;  spare  speech  ; 

[Givinf;  a  Favour. 
Decline  your  head :  this  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak, 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air ; — 
Conceive,  and  fare  thee  well. 

£dm.  Yours  in  the  ranks  of  death. 
Gon.  My  most  dear  Gloster ! 

[Exit  Edm. 
0,  the  difference  of  man,  and  man !    To  thee 
A  woman's  services  are  due ;  my  fool 
Usurps  my  bed. 

Stew.  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 

lExit  Stew. 

Enter  Albant. 

Gon.  I  have  been  worth  the  whistle. 
Alb.  0  Goneril ! 

You  are  not  worth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind 
Blows  in  your  face. — I  fear  your  disposition  : 
That  nature,  which  contemns  its  origin. 
Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself; 
She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither, 
And  come  to  deadly  use. 

Gon.  No  more ;  the  text  is  foolish. 

Alb.  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem 

\'ile : 
Filths  savour  but  themselves.     What  have  you 

done? 
Tigers,  not  daughters,  what  have  you  perform'd  ? 
A  father,  and  a  gracious  aged  man. 
Whose  reverence  the  head-lugg'd  bear  would  lick. 
Most   barbarous,    most    degenerate  I    have   you 

madded. 
Could  my  good  brother  suffer  you  to  do  it  ? 
A  man,  a  prince,  by  him  so  benefited  ? 
If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vile  offences, 
'T  will  come, 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself, 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep. 

Gon.  :Milk-liver'd  man ! 

That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs ; 
^^  ho  hast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discernincr 
Thine    honour    from    thy  suffering;    that    not 

know'st, 
Fools  do  those  villains  pity,  who  are  punish'd 
Ere  they  have  done  their  mischief.   Where 's  thy 

drum  ? 

M3t 


France  spreads  his  banters  in  our  noiseless  land; 
With  plumed  helm  thy  slayer  begins  threats; 
Whilst  thou,  a  moral  fool,  sit'st  still,  and  cry'st, 
"  Alack !  why  does  he  so  ?" 

Alb.  See  thyself,  devil ! 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  iu  the  fiend 
So  horrid,  as  in  woman. 

Gon.  0  vain  fool ! 

Alb.  Thou  changed  and  self-cover'd  thing,  foi 
shame, 
Be-monster  not  thy  feature.    AVere  it  my  fitLcss 
To  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood. 
They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones : — Howe'er  thou  art  a  fiend, 
A  woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee. 

Go7i.  Marry,  your  manhood  now  ! — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Alb.  What  news  ? 

Mess.  O,  my  good  lord,  the  duke  of  Cornwall's 
dead ; 
Slain  by  his  sen'aut,  going  to  put  out 
The  other  eye  of  Gloster. 

Alb.  Gloster's  cyta  ! 

3fess.  A  servant  that  he   bred,  thrill' d  witl 
remorse, 
Oppos'd  against  the  act,  bending  his  swoi  J 
To  his  great  master ;  who,  thereat  enrag'd. 
Flew  on  him,  and  amongst  them  felFd  him  dead : 
But  not  without  that  harmful  stroke,  which  since 
Hath  pluck'd  him  after. 

Alb.  This  shows  you  are  above, 

You  justicers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge  ! — But,  O,  poor  Gloster ! 
Lost  he  his  other  eye  ? 

Mess.  Both,  both,  my  lord. — 

Tliis  letter,  madam,  craves  a  speedy  answer ; 
'T  is  from  your  sister. 

Gon.  [Aside.']  One  way  I  like  this  well ; 
But  being  widow,  and  my  Gloster  with  her, 
May  all  the  building  in  my  fancy  pluck 
Upon  my  hateful  life  :  Another  way. 
The  news  is  not  so  tart.-^I  '11  read,  and  answer. 

[Ej.it. 

Alb.  AYTiere  was  his  son,  when  they  did  take 
his  eyes? 

Mess.  Come  with  my  lady  hither. 

Alb.  He  is  not  here 

Mess.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  I  met  him  back  again. 

Alb.  Knows  he  the  wickedness  ? 

Mess.  Ay,  my  good  lord;  'twas  be  inform'd 
against  him : 
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And  quit  the  house  on  purpose,  that  their  punish- 
ment 
Might  have  the  freer  course. 

Alb.  Gloster,  I  live 

To  thank  thee  for  the  love  thou  showd'st  the 

king, 
And  to  revenge  thine  eyes. — Come  hither,  friend  ; 
Tell  me  what  more  thou  knowest.  [£xeu7it. 

SCENE  m.—The  French  Camj),  near  Dover. 

Enter  Kent,  and  a  Gentleman. 

ITent.  Why  the  king  of  France  is  so  suddenly 
gone  back  know  you  tbe  reason  ? 

Gent.  Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state. 
Which  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of; 

which 
Imports  to  the  kingdom  so  much  fear  and  danger, 
That  bis  personal  return  was  most  required, 
And  necessary. 

Kent.  Who  hath  he  left  behind  him  general  ? 

Gent.  Tbe  marescbal  of  France,  monsieur  le  Fer. 

Kent.  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any 
demonstration  of  grief? 

Gent.  Ay,  sir ;  she  took  them,  read  them  in  my 
presence ; 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down 
Her  delicate  cheek :  it  seem'd,  she  was  a  queen 
Over  her  passion ;  who,  most  rebel-like. 
Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her. 

Kent.  0,  then  it  mov'd  her. 

Gent.  Not  to  a  rage  :  patience  and  sorrow  strove 
Who  should  express  her  goodliest.    You  have  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once :  her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  better  day  :  Those  happy  smiles, 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes ;  which  parted 

thence. 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd. — In  brief,  sor- 
row 
Would  be  a  rarity  most  belov'd,  if  all 
Could  so  become  it. 

Kent.  Made  she  no  verbal  question  ? 

Gent.  'Faith,  once   or  t^vice,  she  heav'd  the 
name  of  "  father" 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  press'd  her  heart ; 
Cried,  "  Sisters  !  sistera  ! — Shame  of  ladies  !  sis- 
ters ! 
Kent!  father!  sisters!  What?  i'the  storm?  i'the 

night  ? 
Let  pity  not  be  believ'd !" — There  she  shook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes, 
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And  clamour  moistec'd  :  then  away  she  started 
To  deal  with  grief  alone. 

Kent.  It  is  the  stars, 

The  stars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions  ; 
Else  one  self  mate  and  ma(e  could  not  beget 
Such  different  issues.     You  spoke  not  with  her 
since  ? 

Gent.  No. 

Kent.  Was  this  before  the  king  return'd  ? 

Gent.  No,  since. 

Kent.  Well,  sir ;  the  poor  distress'd    Lear  is 
i'  the  town ; 
Who  sometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 
What  we  are  come  about,  and  by  no  means 
Will  yield  to  see  his  daughter. 

Gent.  Why,  good  sir  ? 

Kent.  A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him :  his 
own  unkindness. 
That  stripp'd  her  from  his  benediction,  turn'd  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  ber  dear  rights 
To  his  dog-hearted  daughters, — these  things  sting 
His  mind  so  venomously,  that  burning  shame 
Detains  him  from  Cordelia. 

Gent.  Alack,  poor  gentleman ! 

Kent.  Of  Albany's  and  Cornwall's  powers  you 
heard  not? 

Gent.  'Tis  so;  they  are  afoot. 

Kent.  Well,  sir,  I  '11  bring  you  to  our  master 
Lear, 
And  leave  you  to  attend  him  :  some  dear  cause 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile  ; 
When  I  am  known  aright,  you  shall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.    I  pray  you,  go 
Along  with  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  l\.—The  same.     A  Tent. 

Enter  Cordelia,  Physician,  and  Soldiers. 

Cor.  Alack, 't  is  be;  why,  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea  :  singing  aloud  ; 
Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,"  and  furrow  weeds, 
With  harlocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  corn. — A  century  send  forth ; 
Search  every  acre  in  the  high-grown  field. 
And  bring  him  to  our  eye.    [Exit  an  Officer. — 
What  can  man's  wisdom  do, 
In  the  restoring  his  bereaved  sense  ? 
He,  that  helps  him,  take  all  my  outward  worth. 

Phy.  There  is  means,  madam  : 
Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose, 
The  which  he  lacks ;  that  to  provoke  in  him. 
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Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish. 

Cor.  All  bless'd  secrets, 

All  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears!  be  aidant,  and  remediate, 
In  the  good  man's  distress ! — Seek,  seek  for  him  ; 
Lest  his  ungovern'd  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Madam,  news; 

The  British  powers  are  marching  hitherward. 

Cor.  'Tis  known  before;  our  preparation  stands 
In  expectation  of  them. — 0  dear  father, 
It  is  thy  business  that  I  go  about ; 
Therefore  great  France 

My  mourning,  and  important  tears,  hath  pitied. 
No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite, 
liut  love,  dear  love,  and  our  ag'd  father's  right : 
Soon  may  I  hear,  and  see  him !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— .4  Rooin  in  Gloster's  Castle. 

Enter  Regan  and  Steward. 

Reg.  But  are  my  brother's  powers  set  forth  ? 
Stew.  Ay,  madam. 

Reg.  Himself 

J  n  person  there  ? 

Stew.  Madam,  with  much  ado : 

Vour  sister  is  the  better  soldier. 
Reg.  Lord  Edmund  spake  not  with  your  lord 

at  home  ? 
Stew.  No,  madam. 
Reg.  What  might  import  my  sister's  letter  to 

him? 
Stew.  I  know  not,  lady. 

Reg.  'Faith,  he  is  posted  hence  on  serious  matter. 
It  wa-s  great  ignorance,  Gloster's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live;  where  he  arrives,  he  moves 
All  heaits  against  us :  Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone. 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  despatch 
Bis  nighled  life;  moreover,  to  descry 
The  strength  o'  the  enemy. 

Slew.  I  must  needs  after  him,  madam,  with  my 

letter. 
Reg.  Our  troops  set  forth  to-morrow;  stay  with 
us; 
The  ways  are  dangerous. 

Stew.  I  may  not,  madam ; 

My  lady  charg'd  my  duty  in  this  business. 

Reg.  Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund  ?  Might 
not  you 
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Transport  her  purposes  by  word?     Belike, 
Something — I  know  not  what: — I'll  love  thcp 

much. 
Let  me  unseal  the  letter. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  had  rather 

Reg.  I  know,  your  lady  does  not  love  her  hus- 
band ; 
I  am  sure  of  that :  and,  at  her  late  being  here. 
She  gave  strange  oeiliads,"  and  most  speaking 

looks 
To  noble  Edmund  :  I  know,  you  are  of  her  bosom. 
Steiv.  I,  madam  ? 

Reg.  I  speak  in  understanding;  you  are,  I  know 
it: 
Therefore,  I  do  advise  you,  take  this  note : 
My  lord  is  dead ;  Edmund  and  I  have  talk'd ; 
And  more  convenient  is  he  for  my  hand. 
Than  for  your  lady's : — You  may  gather  more. 
If  you  do  find  him,  pray  you,  give  him  this; 
And  when  your  mistress  hears  thus  much  from 

you, 
I  pray,  desire  her  call  her  wisdom  to  her. 
So,  fare  you  well. 

If  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  blind  traitor. 
Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  off. 

Stew.  'Would  I  could  meet  him,  madam !    t 
would  show 
What  party  I  do  follow. 

Reg.  Fare  thee  well.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  \l.—The  Country  near  Dover. 

Enter  Gloster,  and   Edgar,  dressed   like   a 

Peasant. 

Glo.  When  shall  we  come  to  the  top  of  that 

same  hill  ? 
Edg.  You  do  climb  up  it  now :  k)ok  how  we 

labour. 
Glo.  Methinks,  the  ground  is  even. 
Edg.  Horrible  steep : 

Hark,  do  you  hear  the  sea  ? 

Glo.  No,  truly. 

Edg.  Why,  then  your  other  senses  grow  im- 
perfect 
By  your  eyes'  anguish. 

Glo.  So  may  it  be,  indeed  : 

Methinks,  thy  voice  is  alter'd ;  and  thou  speak  st 
In  better  phrase,  and  matter,  than  thou  didst. 
Edg.  You  are  much  deceiv'd  ;  in  nothing  am  I 
chang'd, 
But  in  my  garments. 

Glo.  Methinks,  you  are  better  spoken. 
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Sdg.  Come  on,  sir;  here 's  the  place: — stand 
still. — How  fearful 
And  dizzy  't  is  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  ! 
The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway 

air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles  :   Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  ;  dreadful  trade! 
Methinks,  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head : 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Ajipear  like  mice  ;  and  yon'  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminish'd  to  her  cock;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight:  The  muimuring  surge. 
That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high  : — I  '11  look  no  more ; 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

Olo.  Set  me  where  you  stand. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  hand :  You  are  now  within 
a  foot 
Of  the  extreme  verge :  for  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright. 

Glo.  Let  go  my  hand. 

Here,  friend,  is  another  purse;  in 'it,  a  jewel 
Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking :  Fairies,  and  gods. 
Prosper  it  with  thee  !  Go  thou  further  off; 
l>id  me  fsirewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going. 

Edg.  Now  faro  you  well,  good  sir.  [tSee/»s  to  go. 

Glo.  With  all  my  heart. 

Edg.  Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair. 
Is  done  to  cure  it. 

Glo,  O  you  mighty  gods ! 

This  world  I  do  renounce ;  and,  in  your  sights. 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off: 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills. 
My  snuff,  and  loathed  part  of  nature,  should 
Burn  itself  out.     If  Edgar  live,  0,  bless  hira  ! — 
Now,  fellow,  fare  thee  well. 

[He  leaps,  and  falls  along. 

Edg.  Gone,  sir?  farewell. — 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to   the    theft :    Had  he  been  where  he 

thought, 
By  this,  had  thought  been  past. — Alive,  or  dead  ? 
Ho,  you  sir !  friend ! — Hear  you,  sir  ? — speak  I 
Thus  might  he  pass  indeed  : — Yet  he  revives : 
What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Glo.  Away,  and  let  me  die. 

Edg.  Had'st  thou  been  aught  but  gossamer, 
feathers,  air, 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating. 


Thou  had'st  shiver'd  like  an  egg :  but  thou  dost 

breathe ; 
Hast  heavy  substance ;  bleed'stnct;  speak'st;  art 

sound. 
Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude, 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell ; 
Thy  life  's  a  miracle  :  Speak  yet  again. 

Glo.  But  have  I  fallen,  or  no  ? 

Edg.  From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky 
bourn : 
Look  up  a  height ; — the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard :  do  but  look  up. 

Glo.  Alack,  I  have  no  eyes. — 
Is  wretchedness  depriv'd  that  benefit. 
To  end  itself  by  death  ?   'T  was  yet  some  comfort, 
When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage. 
And  frustrate  his  proud  will. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  arm  : 

Up : — So; — How  is 't?    Feel  you  your  legs  ?    You 
stand. 

Glo.  Too  well,  too  well. 

Edg.  This  is  above  all  strangeness 

Upon  the  crown  o'  the  cliff,  what  thing  was  that 
Which  parted  from  you  ? 

Glo.  A  poor  unfortunate  beggar. 

Edg.  As  I  stood  here  below,  methouglit,  his 
eyes 
Were  two  full  moons ;  he  had  a  thousand  noses. 
Horns  whelk'd,  and  wav'd  like  the  enridged  sea  ;^ 
It  was  some  fiend :  Therefore,  thou  happy  father, 
Think  that  the   clearest  gods,  who  make  them 

honours 
Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserv'd  thee. 

Glo.  I  do  remember  now  :  henceforth  I  '11  bear 
Afliiction,  till  it  do  cry  out  itself, 
"Enough,  enough,"  and,  "die."     That  thing  you 

speak  of, 
I  took  it  for  a  man  :  often  't  would  say, 
"The  fiend,  the  fiend  :"  be  led  me  to  that  place. 

Edg.    Bear  free   and   patient  thoughts. — But 
who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  'Lea.u,  fantastically  dressed  up  with  Flowers 

The  safer  sense  will  ne'er  accommodate 
His  master  thus. 

Lear.  No,  they  cannot  touch  me  for  coining ; 
I  am  the  king  himself. 

Edg.  O  thou  side-piercing  sight! 

Lear.  Nature  's  above  art  in  that  respect,-  — 
There  's  your  press-money.  That  fellow  handles 
his  bow  like  a  crow-keeper:"  draw  me  a  clothior'a 
yard. — Look.  look,  a  mouw  I  Pe;:ce,  vr-.ee  ; — this 
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piece  of  toasted  cheese  will  do 't — There 's  my 
gauntlfi;  I'll  prove  it  on  a  giant — Bring  up  the 
br.iwii  bills. — 0,  well  flown,  bird  ! — i'  the  clout, 
i'  the  clout :  hewgh  ! — Give  tlie  word. 

Edg.  Sweet  marjoram. 

Lear.  Pass. 

Glo.  I  know  that  voice. 

Lear.  Il;i !  Goncril ! — with  a  white  beard  I'* — 
They  flatler'd  me  like  a  dog ;  and  told  me,  I  had 
white  hairs  in  my  beard,  ere  the  black  ones  were 
there.  To  say  "  ay,"  and  "  no,"  to  every  thing  I 
said ! — Ay  and  no  too  was  no  good  divinity. 
When  the  rain  came  to  wet  me  once,  and  the 
niiid  to  make  me  chatter;  when  the  thunder 
would  not  peace  at  my  bidding ;  there  I  found 
them,  there  I  smelt  them  out.  Go  to,  they  are 
not  men  o'  their  words  :  they  told  me  I  was  every 
thing;  'tis  a  lie ;  I  am  not  ague-proof. 

Glo.  The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remem- 
ber: 
Is  't  not  the  king  ? 

Lear.  Ay,  every  inch  a  king : 

When  I  do  stare,  see,  how  the  subject  quakes. 
I  p;irdon  that  man's  life  :  What  was  thy  cause  ? — 
■' Adultery:"— 

Thuu  shall  not  die  :  Die  for  adultery  !  No  : 
'I'he  wren  goes  to 't,  and  the  small  gilded  fly 
Docs  lecher  in  my  sight. 

Lot  copulation  thrive,  for  Gloster's  bastard  son 
Was  kinder  to  his  father,  than  my  daughters 
Got  'tween  the  lawful  sheets. 
To't,  luxury,  pell-mell,  for  I  lack  soldiers. — 
Behold  yon'  simpering  dame. 
Whose  face  between  her  forks  presageth  snow  ; 
That  minces  \-irtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name  ; 
The  fitchew,  nor  the  soiled  horse,"  goes  to 't 
With  a  more  riotous  appetite. 
Down  from  the  waist  they  are  centaurs. 
Though  women  all  above : 
But  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit. 
Beneath  is  all  the  fiends' ;  there  's  hell,  there  's 

darkness, 
there  is   the   sulphurous  pit,  burning,  scalding, 
stench,  consumption  ; — Fie,  fie,  fie  !  pah  ;  pah  ! 
Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to 
sweeten  my  imagination  :  there's  money  for  thee. 

Olo.  O,  let  me  kiss  that  hand ! 

Lear.  ly^t  me  wipe  it  first ;  it  smells  of  mor- 
Ifllity. 

Wo.   0  ruin'd   piece   of  nature  1    This  great 
world 
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Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought. — Dost  thou  know 
mc? 

Lear.  I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough. 
Dost  thou  squiny  at  me  ?  No,  do  thy  worst,  blind 
Cupid;  I'll  not  love. — Read  thou  this  challenge; 
mark  but  the  penning  of  it. 

Glo.  Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not  sec 
one. 

Edg.  I  would  not  take  this  from  report ; — it  is, 
And  my  heart  breaks  at  it. 

Lear.  Read. 

Glo.  What,  with  the  case  of  eyes  ? 

Lear.  O,  ho,  arc  you  there  with  me  ?  No  eyes 
in  your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse  ?  Your 
eyes  are  in  a  heavy  case,  your  purse  in  a  light  : 
Yet  vou  see  how  this  world  goes. 

Glo.  I  see  it  feelingly. 

Lear.  What,  art  mad  ?  A  man  may  see  how 
this  world  goes,  with  no  eyes.  Look  with  thine 
ears  :  see  how  yon'  justice  rails  upon  yon'  simple 
thief.  Hark,  in  thine  ear  :  Change  places  ;  and, 
handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the 
thief! — Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer's  dog  bark  at  a 
beffjrar  ? 

DO 

Glo.  Ay,  sir. 

Lear.  And  the  creature   run  from  the  cur! 
There  thou  might'st  behold  the  great  image  of 
authority:  a  dog's  obeyed  in  office. — 
Thou  rascal  boadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand : 
Why  dost  thou   lash   that  whore  ?    Strip  thine 

own  back ; 
Thou  hotly  lust'st  to  use  her  in  that  kind 
For  which  thou  whipp'st  her.    The  usurer  hangs 

the  cozener. 
Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear ; 
Robes,  and  furr'd  gowns,  hide  all.    Plate  sin  with 

gold. 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks: 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 
None  does  oflfend,  none,  I  say,  none;  I'll  able 'em: 
Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  have  tlie  power 
To  seal  the  accuser's  lips.     Get  thee  glass  eyes; 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not.    Now,  now,  now, 

now : 
Pull  off  my  boots  : — harder,  h  trder;  so. 

Edg.  O,  matter  and  impertinency  mix'd ! 
Reason  in  madness ! 

Lear.  If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,,  take  my 

eyes. 
I  know  thee  well  enough ;  thy  name  is  Gloster; 
Thou  must  be  patient ;  wo  came  crying  hither. 
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Thou  know'st,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air, 
We  wawl,  and  cry  : — I  will  preach  to  thee ;  mark 
me. 

Glo.  Alack,  alack  the  day  ! 

Lear.  Wlien  we  are  born,  we  cry,  that  we  are 
come 

To  this  great  stage  of  fools  ;- 'T  is  a  good  plot  r 

It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  felt :  I'll  put  it  in  proof, 
And  when  I  have  stolen  upon  these  sons-in-law. 
Then,  L-ill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill. 

Enter  a  Gentleman,  with  Attendants. 

Gent.  0,  here  he  is  ;  lay  hand  upon  him. — Sir, 
Your  most  dear  daughter 

Lear.  No  rescue  ?  What,  a  prisoner  ?  I  am  even 
The  natural  fool  of  fortune. — Use  me  well ; 
You  shall  have  ransom.    Let  me  have  a  surgeon, 
I  am  cut  to  the  brains. 

Gent.  You  shall  have  any  thing. 

Lear.  No  seconds  ?    All  myself  ? 
AV^hy,  this  would  make  a  man,  a  man  of  salt, 
To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots, 
Ay,  and  for  laying  autumn's  dust. 

Gent.  Good  sir, — 

Lear.  I  will  die  bravely,  like  a  bridegroom  : 
What  ? 
1  will  be  jovial ;  come,  come ;  I  am  a  king. 
My  masters,  know  you  that  ? 

Gent.  You  are  a  royal  one,  and  we  obey  you. 

Lear.  Then  there 's  life  in  it.    Nay,  an  you  get 
it,  you  shall  get  it  by  running.     Sa,  sa,  sa,  sa. 

\ExU.,  running ;  Attend,  follow. 

Gent.  A  sight   most   pitiful    in   the    meanest 
wretch  ; 
Past  speaking  of  in  a  king ! — Thou  hast  one 

daughter, 
WTio  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse 
Which  twain  have  brought  her  to. 

£dy.  Hail,  gentle  siT. 

Gent.  Sir,  speed  you  :  What's  your  will  ? 

£dg.  Do  you  hear  aught,  sir,  of  a  battle  to- 
ward ? 

Gent.  Most  sure,  and  vulgar :  every  one  hears 
that, 
Wliich  can  distinguish  sound. 

£d(/.  But,  by  your  favour. 

How  near's  the  other  army  ? 

Gent.  Near,  and  on  speedy  foot ;   the  main 
descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought. 

JUdtj.  I  thank  you,  sir :  that 's  all. 


Gent.  Though  that  the  queen  on  special  cause 
is  here. 
Her  army  is  mov'd  on. 

-Edff.  I  thank  you,  sir.     [Exit  Gent, 

Glo.  You  ever-gentle  gods,  take   my  breath 
from  me ; 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please  ! 

Edff.  W^ell  pray  you,  father. 

Glo.  Now,  good  sir,  what  are  you  ? 

Edff.  A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  by  for- 
tune's blows; 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  soriow.s. 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.    Give  me  your  hand, 
I'll  lead  you  to  some  biding. 

Glo.  Hearty  thanks  : 

The  bounty  and  the  benizon  of  heaven 
To  boot,  and  boot  1 

Enter  Steward. 

Slew.  A  proclaiin'd  prize !     Most  happy ' 

That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  first  franiM  flesh 
To  raise  my  fortunes. — Thou  old  unhappy  traitor, 
Briefly  thyself  remember  : — The  sword  is  out 
That  must  destroy  thee. 

Glo.  Now  let  thy  friendly  hand 

Put  strength  enough  to  it.  [Edg.  opposes. 

Stew.  Wherefore,  bold  peasant, 

Dar'st  thou  support  a  publish'd  traitor  ?     lience  ; 
Lest  that  the  infection  of  his  fortuni^  take 
Like  hold  on  thee.     Let  go  his  arm. 

Edg.  Chill  not  let  go,  zir,  without  vuither  'ca- 
sion. 

Stew.  Let  go,  slave,  or  thou  diest. 

Edg.  Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,  and  let 
poor  volk  pass.  And  ch'ud  ha'  been  zwiigger'd 
out  of  my  life,  't  would  not  ha'  been  zo  long  as 
't  is  by  a  vortnight.  Nay,  come  not  near  the  old 
man ;  keep  out,  che  vor'ye,"  or  ise  try  whether 
your  costard  or  my  bat  be  the  harder:  Ch'ill  be 
plain  with  you. 

Steiv.  Out,  dunghill  ! 

Edg.  Ch'ill  pick  your  teeth,  zir:  Come;  no 
matter  vor  your  foins. 

[Tkeu  fight ;  and  Edg.  f:nod:i  him  damn. 

Stew.  Slave,  thou  hast  slain  me  : — Villain,  take 
my  purse ; 
If  ever  thou  wilt  thrive,  bury  my  body  ; 
And  give  the  letters,  which  thou  fin<rst  about  mo, 
To  Edmund  ead  of  Gloster;  seek  him  out 

Unon  the  British  party  : 0,  untimely  death 

[Di.s. 
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Ed(i.  I  k-nw  thee  well-  A  serviceable  villain; 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress, 
As  badness  would  desire. 

Glo.  AATiat,  is  he  dead  ? 

Edg.  Sit  you  down,  father;  rest  you. — 
Let 's  see  his  pockets:  these  letters  that  he  speaks 

of, 

May  be  my  friends. — He 's  dead ;  I  am  only  sorry 
He  had  no  other  death's-man. — Let  us  see  : — 
Leave,  gentle  wax ;  and,  manners,  blame  us  not : 
To  know  our  enemies'  minds,  we  'd   rip  their 

hearts ; 
Tlieir  papers,  is  more  lawful. 

[/?('((</«.]  Let  our  reciprocal  vows  be  remembered. 
Toil  hnve  many  opport^mitie^!  to  cut  liiin  off:  if  your  will 
wont  not,  time  iinJ  place  will  be  fruitfully  offered.  There 
is  notliiu^  done,  if  lie  return  the  cor.qucror:  Then  am  I 
the  prisoner,  and  his  bed  my  gaol ;  from  the  loathed  warmth 
whereof  deliver  me,  and  supply  the  place  for  your  labour. 

Your  wife  (so  I  would  say),  and  your 
affectionate  servant, 

Gonkp.il. 
0  undi.«tinguish'd  space  of  woman's  will ! — 
A  plot  upon  her  virtuous  husband's  life; 
And  the  exchange,  my  brother! — Here,  in  the 

sands, 
Thee  I  '11  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified 
Of  murderous  lecliets :  and,  in  the  mature  time. 
With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 
Of  the  death-practis'd  duke  :  For  him  't  is  well, 
That  of  thy  death  and  business  I  can  tell. 

\^Exit  EdGt  dragging  out  the  body. 
Glo.  The  king  is  mad :    How  stiff  is  ray  vile 

sense. 
That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows !     Better  I  were  distract : 
So  should    my  thoughts   be   severed  from    my 

griefs; 
And  woes,  bj  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves. 

Re-enter  Edoar. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  hand  : 

Far  off,  methinks,  I  hear  the  beaten  drum. 
Come,  father,  I  '11  bestow  you  with  a  friend. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIL— .4  tent  in  the  French  Camp.  Lear 
on  a  bed,  asleep ;  Physician,  Gentleman,  and 
Others,  attending. 

Enter  Cordelia  and  Kent. 

Cor.  0  thou  good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live,  and 
work, 
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To  match  thy  goodness?     My  .ife  will  be  too 

short, 
And  every  measure  fail  me. 

Kent.  To  be  acknowledg'd,  madam,  is  o'erpaid. 
All  my  reports  go  with  the  modest  trath; 
Nor  more,  nor  clipp'd,  but  so. 

Cor.  Be  better  suited  :" 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  w^orser  hours ; 
I  pr'j'thee,  put  them  off. 

Kent.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam ; 

Yet  to  be  known,  shortens  my  made  intent : 
My  boon  I  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not, 
Till  time  and  I  think  meet. 

Cor.  Then  be  it  so,  my  good  lord. — How  does 
the  king?  [To  the  Thye. 

Phys.  Madam,  sleeps  still. 
Cor.  0  you  kind  gods. 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature ! 
The  untun'd  and  jarring  senses,  O,  wind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  father ! 

Phys.  So  please  your  majesty. 

That   we  may   wake   the   king?    he   hath   slept 
long. 
Cor.  Be  govern'd  by  your  knowledge,  and  pro- 
ceed 
r  the  sway  of  your  own  will.     Is  he  array'd  ? 
Gent.  A.Y,  madam ;    in  the  heaviness  of  hia 
sleep, 
We  put  fresh  garments  on  him. 

Phys.  Be  by,  good  madam,  when  we  do  awake 
him ; 
I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 

Cor.  Very  well. 

Phys.   Please   you,  draw  near. — Louder   the 

music  there. 
Cor.  O  my  dear  father !     Restoration,  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips ;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made  !  . 

Kent.  Kind  and  dear  princess. 

Cor.  Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white 
flakes 
Had  challeng'd  pity  of  them.     Was  this  a  face 
To  be  exposed  against  the  warring  winds  ? 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder? 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning  ?  to  watch  (poor  perdu !) 
With  this  thin  helm  ?     Mine  enemy's  dog. 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that 

night 
Against   my   fire ;    And   wast  thou   fain,  poor 
father. 
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To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn, 
In  short  and  musty  straw  ?     Alack,  alack ! 
'T  is  wonder,  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once 
Had  not  concluded  all. — He  wakes ;    speak  to 
him. 
Phys.  Madam,  do  you ;  't  is  fittest, 
Cor.  How  does  my  royal  lord  ?  How  fares  your 

majesty  ? 
Lear.  You  do  me  wrong,  to  take  me  out  o'  the 
grave : — 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss ;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Cor.  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Lear.  You  are  a  spirit,  I  know  :  When  did  you 

die? 
Cor.  Still,  still,  far  wide ! 
Phys.   He  's    scarce   awake ;    let    him    alone 

awhile. 
Lear.  Where  have  I  been  ?    Where  am  I  ? — 
Fair  day-light? 
I  am  mightily  abus'd.''" — I  should  even  die  with 

pity, 

To  see  another  thus. — I  know  not  what  to  say. — 
I  will  not  swear,  these  are  ray  hands : — let 's 

see; 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.     'Would  I  were  assur'd 
Of  my  condition. 

Cor.  0,  look  upon  me,  sir. 

And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me : — 
No,  sir,  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear.  Pray,  do  not  mock  me : 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man. 
Fourscore  and  upward ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear,  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 
Methinks,  I  should   know  you,  and   know  this 

man; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful :  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is ;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  theae  garments ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night "  Do  not  laugh  at 


For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cor.  And  so  I  am,  I  am. 

Lear.  Be  your  tears  wet  ?    Yes,  'faith.     I  pray, 
weep  not : 
If  you  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 
I  know,  you  do  not  love  me ;  for  your  sisters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong; 
You  have  some  cause,  they  have  not. 

Cor.  No  cause,  no  cause. 

Lear.  Am  I  in  France  ? 

Kent.  In  your  own  kingdom,  sir. 

Lear.  Do  not  abuse  me. 

Phys.  Be  comforted,  good  madam :  the  great 


You  see,  is  cur'd  in  him :  and  yet  it  is  danger 
To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost. 
Desire  him  to  go  in ;  trouble  him  no  more. 
Till  further  settling. 

Cor.  Will 't  please  your  highness  walk  ? 

Lear.  You  must  bear  with  me : 

Pray  now,  forget  and  forgive :  I  am  old,  and  foolish. 

[Exeunt  Lear,  Cor.,  Phys.,  and  Attend. 

Gent.  Holds  it  true,  sir. 
That  the  duke  of  Cornwall  was  so  slain  ? 

Kent.  Most  certain,  sir. 

Gent.  Who  is  conductor  of  his  people  ? 

Kent.  As  't  is  said. 

The  bastard  son  of  Gloster. 

Gent.  They  say,  Edgar, 

His  banish'd  son,  is  with  the  earl  of  Kent 
In  Germany. 

Kent.         Report  is  changeable. 
'T  is  time  to  look  about ;  the  powers  o'  the  king- 
dom 
Approach  apace. 

Gent.  The  arbitrement  is  like  to  be  a  bloody. 
Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Exit. 

Kent.  My  point  and  period  will  be  thoroughly 
wrought. 
Or  well,  or  ill,  as  this  day's  battle 's  fought. 

[Exit 
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SCENE  I.— The  Camp  of  the  British  Forces,  near 
Dover. 

Enter,  with  Brums  and  Colours,  Edmund,  Regan, 
Officers,  Soldiers,  and  Others. 

£dm.  Know  of  the  duke,  if  his  last  purpose 
hold ; 
Or,  whether  since  he  is  advis'd  by  aught 
To  change  the  course :  He  's  full  of  alteration. 
And  self-reproving : — bring  his  constant  pleasure. 
\To  an  Officer,  who  yoes  out. 

Reg.  Our  sister's  man  is  certainly  miscarried. 

Edm.  'T  is  to  be  doubted,  madam. 

Reg.  Now,  sweet  lord. 

You  know  the  goodness  I  intend  upon  you : 
Tell  me, — but  truly, — but  then  speak  the  truth, 
Do  you  not  love  my  sister  ? 

Edm.  In  honour'd  love. 

Rey.  But  have  you  never  found  my  brother's 
way 
To  the  forefended  place  ? 

Edm.  That  thought  abuses  you. 

Rey.  I  am  doubtful  that  you  have  been  con- 
junct 
And  bosom'd  with  her,  as  far  as  we  call  hers. 

Edm.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam. 

Reg.  I  never  shall  endure  her :  Dear  my  lord, 
Be  not  familiar  with  her. 

Edm.                            Fear  rae  not : 
She,  and  the  duke  her  husband, 

Enter  Albany,  Goneril,  and  Soldiers. 

Gon.  I  had  rather  lose  the  battle,  than  that 
sister 
Should  loosen  him  and  me.  [^Aside. 

Alb.  Our  very  loving  sister,  well  be  met. — 
Sir,  this  I  hear, — The  king  is  come  to  his  daugh- 
ter, 
With  others,  whom  the  rigour  of  our  state 
Forc'd  to  cry  out     Where  I  could  not  be  honest, 
I  never  yet  was  valiant :  for  this  business, 
It  toucheth  us  as  France  invades  our  land. 
Not  holds  the  king ;  with  others,  whom,  I  fear, 
Most  just  and  hca\"y  causes  make  oppose. 
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Edm.  Sir,  you  speak  nobly. 

Reg.  Why  is  this  reason'd  5 

Oon.  Combine  together  'gainst  the  enemy  : 
For  these  domestic  and  particular  broils 
Are  not  to  question  here. 

Alh.  Let  us  then  determine 

With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings. 

Edm.  I  shall  attend  you  presently  at  your  tent 

Reg.  Sister,  you  '11  go  with  us  ? 

Gon.  No. 

Reg.  'T  is  most  convenient ;  pray  you,  go  with 
us. 

Gon.  0,  ho,  I  know  the  riddle  :  [^sirfc]  I  will 
go. 

As  they  are  going  out,  enter  Edoar,  disguised. 

Edg.  If  e'er  your  grace  had  speech  with  man 
so  poor. 
Hear  me  one  word. 

Alb.  I  '11  overtake  you. — Speak. 

[^Exeunt  Edm.,  Reg.,  Gon.,  Offi.,  Sold.,  and 
Attend. 
Edg.  Before  vou  fight  the  battle,  ope  this  letter. 
If  you  have  victory,  let  the  trumpet  sound 
For  him  that  brought  it:  wretched  though  I  seem, 
I  can  produce  a  champion,  that  will  prove 
What  is  avouched  there  :  If  you  miscarry. 
Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end, 
And  machination  ceases.     Fortune  love  you ! 
Alb.  Stay  till  I  have  read  the  letter. 
Edg.  I  was  forbid  it. 

When  time  shall  serve,  let  but  the  herald  cry. 
And  I  '11  appear  again.  [Exit. 

Alb.  Why,  fare  thee  well;  I  will  o'erlook  thy 
paper. 

Re-enter  Edmund.  ' 

Edm.   The  enemy  's  ia  view,  draw  up  your 
powers. 
Here  is  the  guess  of  their  true  strength  and 

forces, 
By  diligent  discovery ; — but  your  haste 
Is  now  mg'd  on  you. 

Alb.  We  will  greet  the  time.     [Exit. 
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Edm.  To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  my 

love ; 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung 
Are  of  the  adder.    Which  of  them  shall  I  take  1 
Both  ?  one  ?  or  neither  ?    Neither  can  be  enjoy' d, 
If  both  remain  alive :  To  take  the  widow, 
Exasperates,  makes  mad  her  sister  Goneri! ; 
And  hardly  shall  I  carry  out  my  side, 
Her  husband  being  alive.    Now  then,  we  '11  use 
His  countenance   for  the  battle ;    which  being 

done, 
Let  her,  who  would  be  rid  of  him,  devise 
His  speedy  taking  ofiF.     As  for  the  mercy 
Which  he  intends  to  Lear,  and  to  Cordelia, — 
The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power. 
Shall  never  see  his  pardon :  for  my  state 
Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate.        [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  Field  between  the  two  Camps. 

Alarum  within.     Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours, 
Lear,  Cordelia,  and  their  Forces  ;  and  exeunt. 

Enter  Edgar  and  Gloster. 

Edg.  Here,  father,  take  the  shadow  of  this  tree 
For  your  good  host ;  pray  that  the  right  may 

thrive  : 
If  ever  I  return  to  you  again, 
I  '11  bring  you  comfort. 

Olo.  Grace  go  with  you,  sir ! 

[Exit  Edo. 

Alarums  ;  afterwards  a  Retreat.  Re-enter  Edgar. 

Edg.  Away,  old  man,  give  me  thy  hand,  away ; 
King  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  his  daughter  ta'en  : 
Give  me  thy  hand,  come  on. 

Olo.   No  further,  sir;   a  man  may  rot  even 

here. 
Edg.  What,  in  ill  thoughts  again  ?   Men  must 
endure 
Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither : 
Ripeness  is  all :  Come  on. 

Glo.  And  that 's  true  too. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  ni. — The  British  Camp  near  Dover. 

Enter,  in  Conquest,  with  Drum  and  Colours, 
Edmund;  Lear  and  Cordelia,  as  prisoners ; 
Officers,  Soldiers,  &c. 

Edm.   Some  officers  take  them  away:  good 
guard ; 
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Until  their  greater  pleasures  first  be  known 
That  are  to  censuie  them. 

Cor.  We  are  not  the  first, 

Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  incurr'd  the  worst 
For  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I  cast  down ; 
Myself    could    else    out-frown    false    fortune's 

frown. — 
Shall  we  not  see  these  daughters,  and  these  sis- 
ters ? 
Lear.  No,  no,  no,  no !    Come,  let 's  away  to 
prison  : 
We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  the  cage  : 
When  thou  dost   ask  me   blessing,  I  '11  knetl 

down. 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness  :  So  we  '11  live. 
And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news;  and  we'll  talk  with  them 

too, — 
Who   loses,   and   who  wins ;    who 's    in,   who 's 

out ; — 
And  take  upon  us  the  mystery  of  things. 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies  :  And  we  'II  wear  out, 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon. 

Edm.  Take  them  away. 

Lear.  Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense.  Have  I  caught 

thee  ? 
He,  that   parts   us,   shall    bring    a -brand   from 

heaven. 
And  fire  us  hence,  like  foxes.    Wipe  thine  eyes ; 
The  goujeere  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell. 
Ere  they  shall  make  us  weep :  we  '11  see  them 

starve  first. 
Come.  [Exeunt  Lear  and  Cor.,  guarded. 

Edm.  Come  hither,  captain ;  hark. 
Take  thou  this  note  ;  [Giving  a  Paper.']  go,  fol- 
low them  to  prison : 
One  step  I  have  advanc'd  thee  ;  if  thou  dost 
As  this  instructs  thee,  thou  dost  make  thy  way 
To  noble  fortunes  :  Know  thou  this, — that  men 
Are  as  the  time  is:  to  be  tender-minded 
Does  not  become  a  sword  : — Thy  great  employ- 
ment 
Will  not  bear  question  ;  either  say,  thou  'It  do 't, 
Or  thrive  by  other  means. 

Of.  I'll  do 't,  my  lord. 

Edm.  About  it ;  and  write  happy,  when  thou 
hast  done. 
Mark, — I  say,  instantly ;  and  c*rry  it  so, 
As  I  have  set  it  down. 
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Off.  I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats ; 
If  it  be  man's  work,  I  will  do  it.  \Exit  Off. 

Flourish.     Enter  Albant,  Goneril,  Regan, 
Officei-s,  and  Attendants. 

Alb.  Sir,  you  have  shown  to-day  your  valiant 
strain, 
And  fortune  led  you  well :   You  have  the  cap- 
tives 
Who  were  the  opposites  of  this  day's  strife  : 
We  do  require  them  of  you ;  so  to  use  them, 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 
May  equally  determine. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  thought  it  fit 

To  send  the  old  and  miserable  king 
To  some  retention,  and  appoiiitod  guard ; 
Wliose  age  has  charms  in  it,  whose  title  more, 
To  pluck  the  common  bosom  on  his  side, 
And  turn  our  impress'd  lances  in  our  eyes 
Which  do  command  them.    With  him  I  sent  the 

queen ; 
My  reason  all  the  same ;  and  they  are  ready 
To-morrow,  or  at  further  space,  to  appear 
Where  you  shall  hold  your  session.    At  this  time, 
We  sweat,  and  bleed  :  the  friend  hath  lost  his 

friend ; 
And  the  best  quarrels,  in  the  heat,  are  curs'd 
By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness : — 
The  question  of  Cordelia,  and  her  father, 
Requires  a  fitter  place. 

Alb.  Sir,  by  your  patience, 

I  hold  you  but  a  subject  of  this  war, 
Not  as  a  brother. 

Re(i.  That's  as  we  list  to  grace  him. 

Methinks,  our   pleasure   might   have   been   de- 
manded, 
Ere  you  had  spoke  so  far.     He  led  our  powers ; 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person  ; 
The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up, 
And  call  itself  your  brother. 

Gon.  Not  so  hot : 

In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himself, 
More  than  in  your  advancement. 

Rfg.  In  my  rights. 

By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best. 

Oon.  That  were  the  most,  if  he  should  husband 
you. 

Reg.  Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 

Gon.  Holla,  holla ! 

That  eye,  that  told  you  so,  look'd  but  a-squint. 

Reg.  Lady,  I  am  not  well ;  else  I  should  an- 
swer 
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From  a  full-flowing  stomach. — Genera', 
Take  thou  my  soldiers,  prisoners,  patrimony , 
Dispose  of  them,  of  me ;  the  walls  are  thine  : 
Witness  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here 
My  lord  and  master. 

Gon.  Mean  you  to  enjoy  him  ? 

Alb.  The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will. 

Edm.  Nor  in  thine,  lord. 

Alh.  Half-blooded  fellow,  yes, 

Reg.  Let  the  drum  strike,  and  prove  my  title 
thine.  [To  Edm. 

Alb.  Stay  yet ;  hear  reason  : — Edmund,  I  ar- 
rest thee 
On  capital  treason ;  and,  in  thy  arrest. 
This   gilded   serpent;    [Pointing  to  Gon.] — for 

your  claim,  fair  sister, 
I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife  ; 
'T  is  she  is  sub-contracted  to  this  lord, 
And  I,  her  husband,  contradict  your  bans. 
If  you  will  marry,  make  your  love  to  me. 
My  lady  is  bespoke. 

Gon.  An  interhide ! 

Alb.  Thou  art  arm'd,  Gloster  : — Let  the  trum- 
pet sound : 
If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person. 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons, 
There  is  my  pledge;  [Throwing  down  a  Glove. 

I  'II  make  good  on  thy  heart. 
Ere  I  taste  bread,  thou  art  in  nothing  less 
Than  I  have  here  proclaim'd  thee. 

Reg.  Sick,  0,  sick ! 

Gon.  If  not,  I  '11  ne'er  trust  poison.         [Aside. 

Edm.  There 's  my  exchange ;  [Throwing  down 
a  Glove^  what  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies  : 
Call  by  thy  trumpet :  he  that  dares  approach, 
On  him,  on  you,  (who  not?)  I  will  maintain 
My  truth  and  honour  finnly. 

Alh.  A  herald,  ho! 

Edm.  A  herald,  ho,  a  herald  ! 

Alb.  Trust  to  thy  single  virtue ;  for  thy  sol- 
diers. 
All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  discharge. 

Reg.  This  sickness  grows  upon  me. 

Enter  a  Herald. 

Alb.  She  is  not  well ;  convey  her  to  my  tent. 

[Exit  Reg.,  led. 
Come  hither,  herald, — Let  the  trumpet  sound, — 
And  read  out  this. 

Off  Sound,  trumpet.  [A  Trumpt  sounds. 
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Herald  reads. 

]f  any  man  of  quality,  or  degree,  within  the  lists  of  the 
army,  will  maintain  upon  Edmunfl,  supposed  earl  of  Glos- 
ter,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor,  let  him  appear  at  the 
third  sound  of  the  trumpet:  He  is  bold  in  his  defence. 


£dm,  Sound. 
Her    Again. 
Her   Again. 


[Ist  Trumpet. 

[2nd  Trumpet. 

\Srd  Trumpet. 

\Trumpet  answers  within. 


Enttr  Edgar,  armed,  preceded  by  a  Trumpet. 

Alb.  Ask  him  his  purposes,  why  he  appears 
Upon  this  call  o'  the  trumpet. 

Jler.  What  are  you  ? 

Your  name,  your  quality  ?  and  why  you  answer 
This  present  summons  ? 

£dg.  Know,  my  name  is  lost ; 

By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn,  and  canker-bit : 
Yet  am  I  noble,  as  the  adversary 
I  come  to  cope  withal. 

Alb.  Which  is  that  adversaiy  ? 

JSdff.  What 's  he,  that  speaks  for  Edmund  earl 
of  Gloster? 

£dm.  Himself; — What  say'st  thou  to  him  ? 

£dg.  Draw  thy  sword ; 

That,  if  my  speech  ofl'end  a  noble  heart, 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice :  here  is  mine. 
Behold,  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours. 
My  oath,  and  my  profession  :  I  protest, — 
Waugre  thy  strength,  youth,  place,  and  eminence. 
Despite  thy  victor  sword,  and  fire-new  fortune, 
Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart, — thou  art  a  traitor : 
False  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  and  thy  father : 
Conspirant  'gainst  this  high  illustrious  prince ; 
And,  from  the  extremes!  upward  of  thy  head, 
To  the  descent  and  dust  beneath  thy  feet, 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.     Say  thou,  "  No," 
This  sword,  this  arm,  and  my  best  spirits,  are 

bent 
To  prove  upon  thy  heart,  whereto  I  speak. 
Thou  liest. 

£d7n.  In  wisdom,  I  should  ask  thy  name ; 
But,  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike, 
And   that   thy   tongue   some  'say   of  breeding 

breathes. 
What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay 
By  mle  of  knighthood,  I  disdain  and  spurn  : 
Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head ; 
With  the  hell-hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thy  heart ; 
Which,  (for  they  yet  glance  by,  and  scarcely 

bruise,) 
This  Bword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  way, 


Where  they  shall  rest  for  ever. — Trumpets,  speak. 
[Alarums.     They  fiyht.     ^Byi.  falls. 

Alb.  0  save  him,  save  him ! 

Gon.  This  is  mere  practice,  Gloster : 

By  the  law  of  arms,  thou  wast  not  bound  to 

answer 
An  unknown  opposite;  thou  art  not  vanquish'd, 
But  cozen'd  and  beguil'd. 

Alb.  Shut  your  mouth,  dame. 

Or  with  this  paper  shall  I  stop  it : — Hold,  sir : — 
Thou  worse  than  any  name,  read  thine  own  evil : — 
No  tearing,  lady ;  I  perceive  you  know  it. 

[Gives  the  letter  to  Ecu 

Gon.  Say,  if  I  do ;  the  laws  are  mine,  not  thine: 
Who  shall  arraign  me  for  't  ? 

Alb.  Most  monstrous ! 

Know'st  thou  this  paper  ? 

Gon.  Ask  me  not  what  I  know. 

[Exit  GoN. 

Alb.  Go  after  her :  she  's  desperate ;   govern 
her.  [To  an  Ofiicer,  who  goes  out. 

Edm.  What  you  have  charg'd  me  with,  that 
have  I  done ; 
And  more,  much  more  :  the  time  will  bring  it 

out ; 
'T  is  past,  and  so  am  I :  But  what  art  thou, 
That  hast  this  fortune  on  me  ?    If  thou  art  noble, 
I  do  forgive  thee. 

Edg.  Let 's  exchange  charity. 

I  am  no  less  in  blood  than  thou  art,  Edmund : 
If  more,  the  more  thou  hast  wrong'd  me. 
My  name  is  Edgar,  and  thy  father's  son. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instrmnents  to  scourge  us  : 
The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got, 
Cost  him  his  eyes. 

Edm.  Thou  hast  spoken  right,  't  is  true ; 

The  wheel  is  come  full  circle  ;  I  am  here. 

Alb.  Methought,  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 
A  royal  nobleness  : — I  must  embrace  thee  ; 
Let  sorrow  split  my  heart,  if  ever  I 
Did  hate  thee,  or  thy  father ! 

Edg.  Worthy  prince, 

I  know  it  well. 

Alb.  WTiere  have  you  hid  yourself? 

How  have  you  known  the  miseries  of  yonr  father? 

Edg.  By  nursing  them,  my  lord. — List  a  brief 
tale ; — 
And,  w  hen  't  is  told,  O,  that  my  heart  would 

burst ! — 
The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape. 
That  foUow'd  me  so  near,  (O  our  lives'  sweetness 
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rhat  with  the  pain  of  death  we  'd  hourly  die, 
UatinT  than  die  at  once !)  taught  mo  to  shift 
Into  a  madman's  rags;  to  assume  a  scmbhmce 
Tliat  very  dogs  disdain'd;  and  in  this  habit 
Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
Their   precious   stones   new    lost;    became   his 

guide. 
Led  him,  begg'd  for  him,  sav'd  him  from  de- 
spair ; 
N'evcr  (0  fault !)  reveal'd  myself  unto  him, 
Until  some  half  hour  past,  when  I  was  arm'd. 
Not  sure,  though  hoping,  of  this  good  success, 
I  askVl  his  blessing,  and  from  first  to  last 
Told  him  my  pilgrimage :  But  his  flaw'd  heart, 
(Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support !) 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grie^ 
Burst  smilingly. 

Edm.  This  speech  of  yours  hath  mov'd  me. 
And  shall,  perchance,  do  good :  but  speak  you  on; 
Vou  look  as  you  had  something  more  to  sa)'. 

Alb.  If  there  be  more,  more  woful,  hold  it  in; 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve. 
Hearing  of  this. 

Edg.  This  would  have  seem'd  a  period 

To  such  as  love  not  sorrow  ;  but  another, 
To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much  more, 
AncJ  top  extremity. 

Whilst  I  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  a  man, 
Who  having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate, 
Shunn'd  my  abhorr'd  society ;  but  then,  finding 
Who  'twas  that  so  endur'd,  with  his  strong  arms 
lie  tasten'd  on  my  neck,  and  bellow'd  out 
As  he  'd  burst  heaven ;  threw  him  on  my  father : 
Told  the  most  piteous  tale  of  Lear  and  him. 
That  ever  ear  receiv'd  :  which  in  recounting 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  .strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack :  Twice  then  the  trumpet  sounded. 
And  there  I  left  him  tranc'd. 

Alb.  But  who  was  this  ? 

Edg.  Kent,  sir,  the  banish'd  Kent ;  who  in  dis- 
guise 
Follow'd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for,  a  slave. 

Enter  a  Gentleman  hastily,  with  a  bloody  Knife. 

Oent.  Help !  help !  O  help ! 

Edff.  WTiat  kind  of  help  ? 

Alb.  Speak,  man. 

Edg.  What  means  that  bloody  knife  ? 

^*"'-  'T  is  hot,  it  smokes ; 

It  came  CTen  from  the  heart  of— 

Alb.  Who,  man  ?  speak. 
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Oent.  Your  lady,  sir,  your  lady  :  and  her  sistei 
By  her  is  poison'd ;  she  confesses  it. 

Edm.  I  was  contracted  to  them  both ;  all  three 
Now  marry  in  an  instant. 

Alb.  Produce  their  bodies,  be  they  alive  or 
dead ! — 
This  judgment  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us 

tremble, 
Touches  us  not  with  pity.  [Exit  Gent. 

Enter  Kent. 

Edg.  Here  comes  Kent,  sir. 

Alb.  O!  is  this  he? 
The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment, 
Which  very  manners  urges. 

Kent.  I  am  come 

To  bid  my  king  and  master  aye  good  night ; 
Is  he  not  here  ? 

Alb.  Great  thing  of  us  forgot ! — 

Speak,  Edmund,  where  's  the  king  ?  and  where  's 

Cordelia  ?— 
Sec'st  thou  this  object,  Kent  ? 

[The  Bodies  o/'Gon.  and  Reg.  are  brought  in. 

Kent.  Alack,  why  thus  ? 

Edm.  Yet  Edmund  was  belov'd  : 

The  one  the  other  poison'd  for  my  sake, 
And  after  slew  herself. 

Alb.  Even  so. — Cover  their  faces. 

Edm.  I  pant  for  life : — Some  good  I  mean  to  do, 
Despite  of  mine  own  nature.     Quickly  send, — 
Be  brief  in  it, — to  the  castle ;  for  my  writ 
Is  on  the  life  of  Lear,  and  on  Cordelia : — 
Nay,  send  in  time. 

Alb.  Run,  run,  O,  run — 

Edg.  To  who,  my  lord  ? — Who  has  the  office  ? 
send 
Thy  token  of  reprieve. 

Edm,  Well  thought  on ;  take  my  sword. 
Give  it  the  captain. 

Alb.  Haste  thee,  for  thy  life.  [Exit  Edg. 

Edm.  He  hath  commission  from  thy  wife  and 
me 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison,  and 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair, 
That  she  fordid  herself. 

^4/6.  Tlie  gods  defend  her!    Bear  him  hence 
awhile.  [EnM.  is  borne  off. 

Enter  Lear,  with  Cordelia  dead  in  his  arms;''* 
Edgar,  Officer,  and  Others. 
Lear.  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl! — 0   you  arc 
men  of  stones; 
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Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I  'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack  : — O,  she  is 

gone  for  ever ! — 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives ; 
She 's  dead  as  earth  : — Lend  me  a  looking-glass  ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
Why,  then  she  lives. 

Kent.  Is  this  the  promis'd  end? 

Edg.  Or  image  of  that  horror  V^ 

Alb.  Fall,  and  cease  ! 

Lear.  This  feather  stirs ;  she  lives !  if  it  be  so, 
It  is  a  chance  that  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
Tliat  ever  I  have  felt 

Kent.  0  my  good  master !     \Kneeling, 

Lear.  Pr'ythee,  away. 

Edg.  'T  is  noble  Kent,  your  friend. 

Lear.  A  plague  upon  you,  murderers,  traitors 
all! 
I  might  have  sav'd  her ;  now  she 's  gone  for 

ever ! — 
Cordelia,  Cordelia,  stay  a  little.     Ha ! 
What  is 't  thou  say'st  ? — Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low  ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman  : — 
I  kill'd  the  slave  that  was  a  hanging  thee. 

Off.  'T  is  true,  ray  lords,  he  did. 

Lear.  Did  I  not,  fellow  ? 

I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  faulchion 
I  would  have  made  them  skip :  I  am  old  now, 
And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me. — W^ho  are  you  ? 
Mine  eyes  are  none  o'  the  best : — I  "11  tell  you 
straight. 

Kent.  If  fortune  brag  of  two  she  lov'd  and 
hated. 
One  of  them  we  behold. 

Lear.  This  is  a  dull  sight :  Are  you  not  Kent  ? 

Kent.  The  same : 

Your  servant  Kent :  Where  is  your  servant  Caius  ? 

Lear.  He 's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you  that ; 
He  '11  strike,  and  quickly  too  : — He 's  dead  and 
rotten. 

Kent.  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  am  the  very  man ; — 

Lear.  I  '11  see  that  straight. 

Kent.  That,  from  your  first  of  difference  and 
decay. 
Have  followed  your  sad  steps. 

Lear.  You  are  welcome  hither. 

Kent.  Nor  no  man  else  ;  all 's  cheerless,  dark, 
and  deadly. — 
Your  eldest  daughters  have  fore-doom'd  them- 
selves, 


And  desperately  are  dead. 

Lear.  Ay,  so  I  think. 

Alh.  He  knows  not  what  he  says ;  and  vain  it  is 
That  we  present  us  to  him. 

Edg.  Very  bootless. 

Enter  an  OflScer. 

Off.  Edu  und  is  dead,  my  lord. 

Alh.  That 's  but  a  trifle  here.— 

You  lords,  and  noble  friends,  know  our  intent. 
What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come, 
Shall  be  applied :  For  us  we  will  resign, 
During  the  life  of  this  old  majesty. 
To  him  our  absolute  power : — You,  to  your  rights ; 

[To  Edg.  and  Kent. 
With  boot,  and  such  addition  as  your  honours 
Have  more  than  merited. — All  friends  shall  taste 
Tlie  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  deservings. — O,  see,  see ! 

Lear.  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd !    No,  no, 
no,  life : 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life. 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?    O,  thou  wilt  come 

no  more,  ' 

Never,  never,  never,  never,  never! 
Pray  you,  undo  this  button  :  Thank  yon,  sir. — 
Do  you  see  this?  Look  on  her, — look, — her  lips, — 
Look  there,  look  there  !  \IIe  dies. 

Edg.  He  faints ! — My  lord,  my  lord, — 

Kent.  Break,  heart ;  I  pr'ythee,  break ! 

Edg.  Look  up,  my  lord. 

Kent.  Vex  not  his  ghost :  O,  let  him  pass !  he 
hat«s  him. 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

Edg.  0,  he  is  gone,  indeed. 

Kent.  The  wonder  is,  he  hath  endur'd  so  long : 
He  but  usurp'd  his  life. 

Alb.  Bear  them  from  hence. — Our  present  busi- 
ness 
Is  general  woe.     Friends  of  my  soul,  yon  twain 

[T'o  Kent  and  Edg. 
Rule  in  this  realm,  and  the  gor'd  state  sustain. 

Kent.  I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go  ; 
My  master  calls,  and  I  must  not  say,  no. 

Alb.  The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey 
Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say. 
The  oldest  hath  borne  most:  we,  that  are  young. 
Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  live  so  long. 

[Exeunt,  with  a  dead  March. 
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'  Sting  to  proper,  i.  c,  handsome. 

Wkich  the  mo$t  precious  square  of  sense  possesses. 

Sqtiare  of  sense  is  lull  compass  or  comprehension  of  the 
»9Dae«. 

•  Suiserib'd  his  power. 

That  is,  he  hag  transferred  his  power  by  subscribing  a 
deed  to  that  effect. 

'  /would  vnslale  myself,  to  he  in  a  due  resolution. 

1  would  give  my  estate  to  be  convinced  either  of  his 
gailt  or  his  innocence. 

6  And  to  eat  nojish. 

Shakespeare  gives  to  all  ages  and  countries  the  customs 
of  his  own ;  in  his  time,  for  a  man  to  say  he  "  ato  no  fish," 
was  equivalent  to  sawng  that  he  waa  a  Protestant,  and  a 
friend  to  the  government. 

•  Which  I  have  rather  blamed  as  mine  own  jealous 
curiasity. 

That  19,  as  an  over-jealous  exaction  of  attention  on  my 
part,  a  punctilious  jealousy  resulting  from  a  scrupuloiis 
watchfulness  of  his  own  dignity. 

'  When  lady  the  hrach, 

Braeh  is  a  bitch  of  the  huuting  kind,  and  lady  is  a  com- 
mon name  for  a  hound.    Thus,  Hotspur  says, 

I  had  rather  hear  hdy,  my  brach,  howl  in  Irish. 

■  Learn  more  than  thou  trowest. 
To  trviB,  is  an  old  word  signifying  to  believe. 

•  Jf  Ihad  a  monopoly  ovt,  they  would,  have  part  on  7. 

A  satire  on  the  avarice  of  the  conrliers  of  Shakespeare's 
time,  who  lent  their  assistance  in  obtaining  patents,  on 
agreement  of  their  receiving  a  share  of  its  profits.  So,  in 
Decker's  Match  ile  in  London,  1631,  "Give  him  a  court 
loaf,  Btop  his  mouth  with  a  monopoly." 

"  So  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  loere  left  darhling. 

This  line  is,  no  doubt,  a  fragment  of  some  old  Bong : 
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Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says,  that  though  the  Fools  of  the 
time  from  whom  Shakespeare  copied  his,  "were  licensed 
to  say  any  thing,  it  was  still  necessary,  to  prevent  giving 
otfeiice,  that  every  thing  they  said  should  have  a  playful 
air:  we  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  they  had  a  custom 
of  taking  offtlic  edge  of  too  sharp  a  speech,  by  coveritig  it 
hastily  with  the  end  of  an  old  song,  or  any  glib  nonsense 
that  came  into  the  mind.  I  know  no  other  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  incoherent  words  with  which  Shakespeare 
often  finishes  this  fool's  speeches." 


"  Whoop  Jug  I  Ilove  thee. 

This  also,  as  Mr.  Steovens  says,  ia  a  quotation  from  the 
burden  of  an  old  song. 

"  And  the  remainder  that  shall  still  depend. 

That  shall  still  depend  upon  you,  continue  in  yotu 
service. 

"  Than  the  sea-monster  i 

Mr.  Upton  says,  that  by  the  sea-monster  is  meant  the 
Hippopotamus,  the  hioroglyphical  symbol  of  impiety  and 
ingratitude. 

"  Unless  things  be  cut  shorter. 

"  This  idle  couplet,"  saya  Mr.  Steevens,  "  U  apparently 

addressed  to  the  females  present  at  the  performance  of 
the  play;  and,  not  improbably,  crept  into  the  playhouse 
copy  from  the  mouth  of  some  buffoon  actor,  who  '  spoke 
more  than  was  set  down  for  him.'  " 

"  And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queasy  question. 

That  is,  something  of  a  delicate,  unsettled,  and  suspi- 
cious nature. 

"  My  worthy  arch. 

That  is,  worthy  chief;  the  word  is  now  only  nsed  in 
conjunction  with  some  other,  as  arch-angel,  arch- duke. 

■  Though  thou  didst  produce 


My  very  character. 
Though  you  produced  my  own  handwriting  against 


NOTES  TO  KING  LEAR. 


>B  /'i  drive  ye  cacTcUng  home  to  Camelot. 

In  Somersetshire,  near  Camelot,  are  many  large  moors 
where  great  quantities  of  geese  are  bred. 


"  Lunatic  bans,  i.  e.,  lunatic  onrses. 
ao  Meinyj  i.  e.,  people. 

"  0,  how  this  mother. 

The  mother,  or  hysterica  piusio,  was,  in  Shakoapeare's 
time,  regarded  as  not  peculiar  to  women. 

"  ThU  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch. 

The  cub-drawn  bear,  is  the  she-bear  sucked  dry  by  her 
cubs;  the  Ftorm  was  such,  that  even  hnne-erand  natural 
affection  could  not  induce  the  animal  to  go  fortli  in  it. 

"  Court  holy-water. 

CouH  holy-water  is  defined  by  Ray,  in  his  Proverbial 
Pnrases,  to  mean  fair  words,  flattering  speeches. 

**  Wore  gloves  vn  my  cap. 

That  is,  his  mistress's  favours,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times.  It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  wear  gloves 
]u  the  hat  on  three  different  occasions,  viz. : — as  the  favour 
of  ft  mistress,  tlie  memorial  of  a  friend,  and  as  a  mark  to 
t)0  challenged  by  an  enemy. 

3»  Hives  the  web  and  tht  pin. 

The  ccffi  and  the  pin  were  vulgar  names  for  certain  dis- 
raocs  of  the  eye. 

**  A  horse's  health. 

We  should  read  h^eh — trust  not  a  horse's  heels;  health 
in  this  sentence,  has  little  or  no  meaning. 

^  Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me. 

Both  the  quartos  and  the  folio  r^d — o'er  the  broome. 
The  correction  wst  «upplied  by  Mr.  Steevens.  A  bourn, 
in  the  north,  signifies  a  rivulet,  or  brook. 

»  My  viUam. 
Villain  is  here  nsed  in  its  original  sense  of  servant. 

'*  Tai  Utter  thus,  and  known  to  be  contemned. 

This  lino  is  obscure.  Should  it  not  be — yninoum  to  be 
(Ontcir.o  d. 

">  /  cannot  daub  it  further. 
That  is,  I  cannot  dissemble  or  disguise  myself  farther. 

"  Who  since  possesses  chamber-maids  and  waiting-women. 

Shakespeare  has,  in  this  phiy,  several  times  alluded  to  a 
Tork  jiublished  in  1603,  and  at  that  time  the  subject  of 


general  conversation.  It  was  called,  A  Declaration  of 
egregious  Popish  ImpnstureJi,  to  withdraw  her  Majeely^s  Sub- 
jects from  their  Allegiance,  itc.  The  substance  of  it  was 
this: — While  the  Spaniards  were  preparing  their  armada 
against  England,  the  Jesuits  were  busy  to  promote  it  by 
making  converts ;  and  one  method  which  they  employed 
was  to  dispossess  pretended  demoniacs,  by  which  artifice 
they  made  several  hundred  converts  among  the  common 
people.  The  principal  farce  of  this  kind  was  acted  in  the 
family  of  one  Mr.  Edmund  Peckham,  where  three  cham- 
ber-maids caur.e  into  tlie  priests'  hands  for  cure.  But  the 
discipline  was  so  long  and  severe,  that  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  contrivers  of  it  very  justly  punished. 
The  devils  mentioned  in  the  text  are  tlie  names  of  those 
who  were  made  to  act  in  this  farce  apon  the  chamber- 
maids and  waiting-women,  and  they  were  generally  so 
ridiculously  named,  that  Dr.  Harsnet,  the  author  of  the 
Teport,  says,  "you  mistake  them  for  the  names  of  tapsters 
and  jugglers." 

"  Crown'' d  with  rank  fumiter. 
Fumitory.    By  the  old  herbalists  written  fumitUry. 

"  She  gave  strange  mliardt. 

(Elllade  is  from  the  French — a  cast,  or  significant  glanci 
of  the  eye. 

3*  Horns  wheWd  and  wav'd  like  the  enrioged  ecu. 

WheWd  signifies  varied  with  protuberances,  according 
to  Mr.  Steevens ;  but  Mr.  Malone  says  it  means  twisted, 
convolved,  after  the  manner  of  the  shell  of  the  weik,  or 
whilk. 


*3  That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crota-keeper. 

Pope,  in  his  last  edition,  reads  cow-keeiper,  but  it  would 
seem  that  crow-keeper  was  the  proper  word,  as  in  some 
counties  they  still  call  a  stuifed  figure  set  up  in  a  field,  to 
keep  the  birds  from  the  corn,  a  crow-keeper,  as  well  as  n 
scare-crow. 


"  Ha  !  Goneril ! — with  a  white  beard  ! 

Thus  the  folio ;  the  quarto  reads — "  Ha  1   Goneril ;  ha  i 

Regan,"  &o.  This  latter  reading  has  been  adopted  by 
several  editors,  as  the  sense  then  appears  to  be  imjiroved  ; 
but  we  are  not  to  look  for  sense  aud  connexion  in  the  ah 
rupt  utterances  of  madness. 

^  The  fitchew,  nor  the  toiled  horse. 

The  fitchew  is  another  name  for  the  pole-cat;  a  soiled 
horse  is  a  horse  that  h.os  been  fed  with  hay  and  corn  in  tho 
stable  during  the  winter,  and  is  turned  out  in  the  spring 
to  take  the  first  flush  of  grass.  This  makes  him  full  of 
strength  and  spirit. 

"  Keep  out,  che  vor'ye. 

That  is,  I  warn  you.  Edgar  counterfeits  the  wcst-of 
England  dialect. 

»  Be  better  tutted. 

That  is,  be  better  dressed,  give  up  this  disguise. 
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NOTES  TO  KING  LEAE. 


•'  /am  mightily  abuud. 

Thft'  {«,  Btnngely  deceived  by  appearances ;  id  a  m'mt  of 
ODcertainty. 

"  Entir  Lear,  with  Cordelia  dtad  in  hit  arms. 

According  to  the  old  historiana,  Cordelia  retired  with 
victory  from  tlie  battle,  and  replaced  her  aged  father  upon 
tlie  throne;  bat  in  a  aubseqaent  one,  fonght  after  the 
dea'Ji  if  the  old  king,  she  was  defeated  by  the  sons  of 
t«)noril  and  Regan  and  being  taken,  died  in  prison ;  or, 
eo&irdioj;  to  GeoflVy  of  Monmonth,  Uiore  dcetroyod  hor- 
]4^S 


eelf.  Tlie  poet  found  this  in  history,  and  was  therefore 
willing  to  precipitate  her  death,  which  he  knew  bad  hap- 
pened but  a  few  years  after. 

Ii  thi»  thepromited  end 


Or  image  of  that  horror  T 
By  the  promised  end,  is  not  meant  the  conclusion  which 
their  affairs  seemed  to  promise,  but  the  end  of  the  woriil. 
Kent,  contemplating  the  terrible  and  unnatural  events  ni 
the  tragedy,  inquires  whether  they  are  but  heralds  of  tks 
final  destruction  of  all  things,  to  which  Edgar  Hdds — or 
only  a  resemblance  of  that  horror. 


(Dtjieiln,  tjie  Mm  nf  frnic^ 


QHAKESPEARE  took  the  hiut  for  this  tragedy  from  a  story  in  the  Jfecatomithi  of  Giialdi  Ciiitlio, 
the  Italian  novelist,  of  which,  however,  no  translation  of  the  time  of  our  poet  has  been  discoverei 
The  story  by  Cinthio  is  very  short,  the  characters  consistinjf  only  of  the  Moor,  Desdemona,  the  lien- 
tenant,  the  ensign,  and  the  wife  of  the  latter ;  none  of  them  being  called  by  their  names,  except  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  treachery  and  jealousy.  The  incidents  also  are  dissimilar  in  many  respects, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Desdemona,  who  is  murdered  in  a  manner  so  revolting  that  the 
good  taste  of  Shakespeare  instantly  discarded  it.  She  is  beaten  to  death  by  the  ensign  with  a  .stock- 
ing filled  with  sand,  the  Moor  countenancing  this  savage  murder  by  his  presence.  Then  placing  her 
in  bed,  they  pull  down  the  rafters  of  the  room  upon  it,  and  the  Moor  calls  for  help,  saying  the  house 
k  falling.  The  neighbours  on  this  alarm  running  there,  find  Desdemona  dead  under  the  beams,  and 
her  decease  is  attributed  to  accident,  and  not  to  design.  "But,"  says  the  novelist,  "God,  who  is  a 
just  observer,  of  the  hearts  of  men,  sufl'ered  not  so  great  a  crime  to  pass  without  the  punishment  that 
was  due  to  it."  The  Moor  becomes  deranged  in  his  mind,  and  hating  the  ensign  for  the  part  he 
took  against  his  wife,  degrades  him  from  his  commission,  upon  which  the  latter  accuses  him  of  tlie 
murder  of  Desdemona,  and  the  general  is  subjected  to  the  rack,  and  then  condemned  to  exile,  "  in 
which,"  says  the  narrator,  "he  was  afterwards  killed,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  by  his  wife's  relations." 
The  ensign  escaped  for  a  time,  but  being  arrested  for  some  other  crime,  he  also  was  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, and  racked  so  severely  that  he  died  in  consequence. 

Such  are  the  bare  and  rude  materials  (possessing  no  further  interest  or  literary  merit  thnn  a 
modern  newspaper  narrative  of  murder)  upon  which  our  poet  has  founded  his  great  tragedy,  which 
Mr.  Douce  contends  is  inferior  "  in  point  of  originality  and  poetic  wealth  to  Macbeth,  to  Lear,  to 
Hamlet,  and  The  Tempest"  Its  inferiority  in  point  of  originality  cannot  be  admitted  ;  Shakespeare's 
obligation  to  Cinthio  is  so  very  trifling  as  to  be  unworthy  of  record,  if  it  were  not  interesting  to 
know  from  what  seed  in  the  garden  of  fiction  so  great  and  noble  a  tree  as  Othello  was  generated. 
To  carry  out  the  comparison,  it  reminds  us  of  the  mustard  seed  in  the  parable,  which  is  the  least  of 
all  seeds,  but  when  it  is  grown  it  becometh  a  great  tree,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  lodge  in  the 
branches.  This  tragedy  may  be  inferior  in  mere  poetry  to  all  the  plays  just  enumerated,  but  in  the 
delineation  of  the  sublime  energy  of  passion  it  is  superior  to  them  all,  except  Lear,  and  our  coinpa-H- 
sion  foi  Othello  is  even  greater  than  that  which  we  entertain  for  the  aged  monarch. 

This  tragedy  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Malone  to  the  year  1611,  but  on  very  slender  grounds,  with 
which  he  professes  himself  to  be  dissatisfied ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  Shiikcspeare'e 
latest  productions, 
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PERSONS    EEPRESENTED. 


1>0KB  OF  VkNICK. 

Appears^  Act  I.  so.  8, 

Brabantio,  a  Senator. 
Appeari,  Act  I.  ec.  1 ;  bc.  2 ;  so.  8. 

Other  Senators. 
Appear,  Aot  I.  sc.  8. 

Gratiano,  Brother  to  Brabantio. 

Appiart,  Act  V.  bc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

LoDovico,  Kinsman  to  Brabantio. 
Apptare,  Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.    Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

OiuELLO,  a  Moor,  General  of  the  Venetian  Forces. 

Appear),  Aot  I.  sc.  2;  sc.  8.    Act  II.  so.  1 ;  sc.  8.    Act  III. 

sc.  2 ;  80.  8 ;  so.  4.     Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2 ;  so.  8. 

Act  V.  80.  1 ;  so.  2. 

Cassio,  his  Lieutenant. 

Appear),  Aot  I.  sc.  2.    Act  II.  so.  1 ;  so.  8.    Act  III.  sc.  1 ; 
BO.  8 ;  sc.  4.    Act  IV.  sc.  1.    Aot  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Iaoo,  his  Ancient. 

Apptart,  Aot  I.  so.  1 ;  so.  2 ;  sc.  8.    Act  II.  so.  1 ;  sc.  8. 

Act  111.  BC.  1 ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  8 ;  sc.  4.    Aot  IV.  sc.  1 ; 

»c.  2.     Act  V.  8C.  1 ;  80.  2. 

RoDERioo,  o  simple  Venetian  Gentleman. 

Apptart,  Aut  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2;  so.  8.    Act  II.  so.  1;  so.  8. 
Act  IV.  sc.  2.    Aot  V.  80.  1. 
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Montano,  Othello's  predecessor  in  the  Oovemmeni 
of  Cyprus. 

Appeart,  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  so.  3.    Aot  V.  ac'J. 


Clown,  in  the  service  of  OtheLo. 

Appears,  Aot  III.  so.  1 ;  so.  4. 
Herald. 

Appears,  Act  II.  60.  2. 

Desdemona,  Daughter  to  Brabantio,  and  Wife 
to  Othello. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  8.     Aot  II.  so.  1;  so.  8.    Act  III.  bo.  8j 
80.  4.    Act  IV.  80. 1 ;  sc.  2 ;  so.  8.    Act  V.  so.  2. 


Emilia,  Wife  to  lago. 

Appears,  Act  11.  so.  1.    Act  III.  so.  1 ;  so.  3  ;  so.  4.    Aot  IV. 
sc.  2 ;  so.  8.    Act  V.  so.  1 ;    so.  2. 


BiANCA,  a  Courtezan. 
Appears,  Aot  III.  80.  4.    Act  IV.  so.  1.    Aot  V.  bo.  1. 

Officers,  Gentlemen,Messengers,Musici-'  IS,  Sailors, 
Attendants,  d:c. 

SCENE, — For  the  First  Act  in  Venice  ;  during 
the  rest  of  the  Flay  at  a  Seaport  in  Ctpbcs. 


(Dtjie  In,  tlje  Mm  nf  Urnire, 

ACT   1. 

SCENE  L— Venice.    A  Street. 

At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus ;  and  on  other  grotmds 

Christian   and  heathen, — must  be  be-lee'd  aud 

Enter  Roderigo  ami  Iago. 

calm'd 

Bid.  Tnsh,  never  tell  me,  I  take  it  much  un- 

By debitor  and  creditor,  this  counter-caster ; 

kindly, 

He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be. 

That  thou,  Iago, — who  hast  had  my  purse, 

And  I,  (God  bless  the  marki)  his  Moor-ship  ^ 

A.3  if  the  strings  were  thine, — should'st  know  of 

ancient. 

,                        this. 

Rod.  By  Leaven,  1  rather  would  have  been  his 

Iago.  'Sblood,  but  you  will  not  hear  me  : — 

hangman. 

If  ever  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter, 

Iago.  But  there 's  no  remedy,  't  is  the  curse  o 

Abhor  me. 

service ; 

Rod.  Thou  told'st  me,  thou  didst  hold  him  in 

Preferment  goes  by  letter,  and  affection. 

thy  hate. 

Not  by  the  old  gradation,  where  each  second 

Iago.  Despise  me,  if  I  do  not.      ITiree  great 

Stood  heir  to  the  first.    Now,  sir,  be  judge  yourself 

ones  of  the  city, 

Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affin'd 

In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant. 

To  love  the  Moor. 

Oft  capp'd  to  him ; — and,  by  the  faifh  of  man, 

Bod.                   I  would  not  follow  him  then. 

I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place : 

Iago.  0,  sir,  content  you ; 

But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes. 

I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him : 

Evades  them,  with  a  bombast  circumstance. 

We  cannot  all  b.  masters,  nor  all  masters 

Horribly  stuff'd  with  epithets  of  war ; 

Cannot  be  truly  foiiuw'd.     You  shall  mark 

And,  in  conclusion,  nonsuits 

Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave. 

My  mediators ;  "  for,  certes,"  says  he, 

That,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage. 

"  I  have  already  choee  my  officer." 

Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  ass, 

And  what  was  he  ? 

For  nought  but  provender ;  and,  when  he 's  old, 

Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician, 

cashier'd ; 

One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine, 

Whip  me  such  honest  knaves  :'   Others  there  are, 

A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife :' 

Who,  train'd  in  forms  aud  usages  of  duty. 

That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field. 

Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves; 

Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 

And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords, 

i       More  than  a  spinster ;  unless  the  bookish  theoric, 

Do  well  thrive  by  them,  and,  when  they  have 

Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 

lin'd  their  coats. 

Ai  masterly  as  he :  mere  prattle,  without  practice, 

Do  themselves  homage :  these  fellows  have  scmo 

Is  all  his  soldiersl.-p.     But,  he,  sir,  had  the  elec- 

soul; 

;                       tion : 

And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself. 

And  I. — of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof, 

For.  sir. 

1 
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OTIIELLO,  THE  MOOR  OF  VENICE. 


SCENE    I, 


It  is  as  sure  as  yon  are  Roderigo, 

Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago : 

In  following  Lim,  I  follow  but  myself; 

Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty, 

IJut  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end  : 

For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 

In  compliment  extern, 'tis  not  long  after 

But  1  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 

For  daws  to  peck  at :  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

Rod.  What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips 
owe,' 
[f  he  cm  carry  't  thus  I 

lago.  Call  up  her  father. 

Rouse  him  :  make  after  him,  poison  his  delight, 
Proclaim  him  in  the  streets;  incense  her  kinsmen; 
And,  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell, 
Plague  him  with  flies:  though  that  his  joy  be  joy. 
Yet  throw  such  changes  of  vexation  on 't, 
As  it  may  lose  sonje  colour. 

Rod.  Uere  is  her  father's  house ;  I  '11  call  aloud. 

layo.  Do;  with  like  timorous  accent,  and  dire 
yell. 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  spied  in  populous  cities. 

Rod.  What  ho !  Brabantio  I  signior  Biabantio, 
ho! 

lago.  Awake !  what,  ho !  Brabantio !  thieves ! 
thieves!  thieves! 
Look  to  your  house,  your  daughter,  and  your  bags  1 
rhieves!  thieves! 

Braban'tio,  above,  at  a  Window. 

Bra.  WTiat  is  the  reason  of  this  terrible  sum- 
mons ? 
UTiat  is  the  matter  there  ? 

Rod.  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within  ? 

lago.  Are  your  doors  lock'd  ? 

Bra.  Why  ?  wherefore  ask  you  this  ? 

lago.  'Zounds,  sir,  you  are  robb'd;  for  shame, 
put  on  your  gown  ; 
Your  heart  is  burst,  you  have  lost  half  your  soul ; 
Even  now,  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 
b  tupping  5  our  white  ewe.     Arise,  arise ; 
Awake  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  bell, 
Or  else  the  devil  will  make  a  grandsire  of  you  : 
Arise,  I  say. 

Bra.  What,  have  you  lost  your  wits  I 

Rod.  Most  reverend  signior,  do  you  know  my 
voice? 

Bra.  Not  I :  What  are  you  ? 

Rod.  My  name  is — Roderigo. 
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Bra.  The  worse  welcome : 

I  have  charg'd  thee,  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors ; 
In  honest  plainness  thou  hast  heard  me  say, 
My  daughter  is  not  for  thee ;  and  now,  in  mad- 
ness, 
Being  full  of  supper,  and  distempering  draughts. 
Upon  malicious  bravery,  dost  thou  come 
To  start  my  quiet. 

Rod.  Sir,  sir,  sir,  sir, 

Bra.  But  thou  must  needs  be  sm'e, 

My  spirit,  and  my  place,  have  in  them  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Rod.  Patience,  good  sir. 

Bra.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  robbing  ?  this  is 
Venice ; 
My  house  is  not  a  grange.' 

Rod.  Most  grave  Brabantio, 

In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  you. 

lago.  'Zounds,  sir,  you  are  one  of  those,  that 
will  not  serve  God,  if  the  devil  bid  you.  Because 
we  come  to  do  you  service,  you  think  we  are  ruf 
fians :  You  '11  have  your  daughter  covered  with  a 
Barbary  horse ;  you  '11  have  your  nephews  neigh 
to  you :  you  '11  have  coursers  for  cousins,  and 
gennets  for  germans. 

Bra.  W^hat  profane  wretch  art  thou  ? 

lago.  I  am  one,  sir,  that  comes  to  tell  you, 
your  daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making  the 
beast  with  two  backs. 

Bra.  Thou  art  a  villain. 

lago.  You  are — a  senatoi. 

Bra.  This  thou  shalt  answer ;   I  know  thee, 
Roderigo. 

Rod.  Sir,  I  will  answer  any  thing.     But  I  be- 
seech you, 
Tf 't  be  yoirr  pleasure,  and  most  wise  consent.- 
(As  partly,  I  find,  it  is,)  that  your  ftiir  daughter, 
At  this  odd-even  and  dull  watch  o'  the  night,' 
Transported — with  no  worse  nor  better  guard. 
But  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondolier, 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor, — 
If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance, 
W^e  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs : 
But,  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me 
We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.     Do  not  believe, 
That,  from  the  sense  of  all  civility, 
I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence; 
Your   daughter, — if   you    have    not   given   hoJ 

leave, — 
I  say  again,  hath  made  a  gross  revolt ; 
Tying  her  dnty,  beautr,  wit,  and  fortunes, 
In  an  extravagant  and  wheedling  stranger, 
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Of  here  and  everywhere :  Straight  satisfy  your- 
self: 
[f  she  be  in  her  chamber,  or  your  house, 
Let  loose  on  me  the  justice  of  the  state 
For  thus  deluding  you. 

Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho ! 

Give  me  a  taper ; — call  up  all  my  people  : — 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream, 
Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already  : — 
Light,  I  say !  light !  [Exit,  from  above. 

lago.  Farewell ;  for  I  must  leave  you  : 

It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place. 
To  be  produo'd  (as,  if  I  stay,  I  shall,) 
Against  the  Moor :  For,  I  do  know,  the  state, — 
However  this  may  gall  him  with  some  check, — 
Cannot  with  safety  cast  him;  for  he's  embark'd 
With  such  loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus  wars, 
(Which  even  now  stand  in  act,)  that,  for  their 

souls. 
Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  not. 
To  lead  their  business  :  in  which  regard. 
Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains, 
Yet,  for  necessity  of  present  life, 
I  must  show  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love. 
Which  is  indeed  but  sign.    That  you  shall  surely 

find  him. 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raised  search ; 
And  there  will  I  be  with  him.     So,  farewell. 

[Exit. 

Enter,  beloio,  Brabantio,  and  Servants  with 
Torches. 

Bra.  It  is  too  true  an  evil :  gone  she  is ; 
And  what 's  to  come  of  my  despised  time. 
Is  nought  but  bitterness. — Now,  Roderigo, 
Where  didst  thou  see  her  ? — 0,  unhappy  girl ! — 
With  the  Moor,  say'st  thou  ? — Who  would  be  a 

father  ? — • 
How  didst  thou  know  't  was  she  ? — 0,  thou  de- 

ceiv'st  me 
Past  thought ! — What  said   she  to  you  ? — Get 

more  tapers ; 
Raise  all  mr  kindred. — Are  they  married,  think 

you  ? 
Rod.  Truly,  I  think,  they  are. 
Bra.  0  heaven  ! — How  got  she  out  ? — O  trea- 
son of  the  blood  ! — 
Fathers,  from  hence  trust  not  your  daughters' 

minds 
By   what   you    see   them   act. — Are   there   not 

charms. 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 


May  be  abus'd  ?    Have  you  not  read,  Roderigo, 
Of  some  such  thing  ? 

Rod.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  indeed. 

Bra.  Call  up  my  brother. — 0,  that  you  had 
had  her! — 
Some  one  way,  some  another. — Do  vou  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor  ? 

Rod.  I  think,  I  can  discover  him ;  if  yoxx  please 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me. 

Bra.  Pray  you,  lead  on.     At  every  house  I'll 
call; 
I  may  command  at  most : — Get  weapons,  ho ! 
And  raise  some  special  officers  of  night.— 
On,  good  Roderigo; — I'll  deserve  your  pains. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  Tl.—The  Same.     Another  Street. 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  Attendants. 

Jat/o.  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain 

men, 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stufi'  o'  the  conscience. 
To  do  no  contriv'd  murder ;  I  lack  iniquity 
Sometimes,  to  do  me  service :  Nine  or  ten  times 
I  had  thought  to  have  yerk'd  him  here  under  the 

ribs. 
0th.  'Tis  better  as  it  is. 
lar/o.  '  Nay,  but  he  prated. 

And  spoke  sucli  scurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Against  your  honour. 
That,  with  the  little  godliness  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.     But,  I  pray,  sir. 
Are  you  fast  married  ?  for,  be  sui-e  of  this, — 
That  the  maajnifico  is  much  beloved; 
And  hath,  in  his  eflect,  a  voice  potential 
As  double  as  the  duke's  f  he  will  divorce  you ; 
Or  put  upon  you  what  restraint  and  grievance 
The  law  (with  all  his  might,  to  enforce  it  on,) 
W^ill  give  him  cable. 

0th.  Let  him  do  his  spite : 

My  services,  which  I  have  done  the  signiory. 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.  'Tis  yet  to  know, 
(Which,  when  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  honour, 
I  shall  promulgatp,)  I  futch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  ioyal  siege;  aud  my  demerits 
May  speak,  unbonneted,'  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  thf.t  I  have  reach'd  :  For  know,  Iago, 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  ur.housed  free  condition' 
Put  into  circ'-.msi,ript,ion  and  confine 
For  the  sea's  worth.    But,  look !  what  lights  conic 

Vtiiaer  ? 
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Enter  Cassio,  at  a  distance,  and  certain  Oncers 
with  Torches. 

lago.   These   are   the   raised   father,  and  his 
friends  : 
You  wore  best  go  in. 

0th.  Not  I :  I  must  be  found  ; 

My  parts,  my  titlo,  and  my  pert'oct  soul, 
Sliall  manifest  me  rightly.     Is  it  they? 

lago.  By  Janus,  I  think  no. 

0th.  The  servants  of  the  duke,  and  ray  lieu- 
tenant. 
Tlie  goodness  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends ! 
What  is  the  news  ? 

Cos.  The  duke  does  greet  you,  general ; 

And  he  requires  your  haste-post-haste  appearance, 
Even  on  the  instant. 

0th.  What  is  the  matter,  think  you  ? 

Cos.  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine  ; 
It  is  a  business  of  some  heat :  the  gallies 
Have  sent  a  dozen  sequent  messengers 
This  very  night  at  one  another's  heels; 
And  many  of  the  consuls,  raisVl,  and  met, 
Are  at  the  duke's  already  :  You  have  been  hotly 

call'd  for ; 
Wiien,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found, 
The  senate  hath  sent  about  three  several  quests, 
To  search  you  out. 

0th.  'Tis  well  I  am  found  by  you. 

I  will  but  spend  a  word  here  in  the  house. 
And  go  with  you.  \_Exit. 

Cos.  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  ? 

Jago.  'Faith,  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land 
carack ; 
If  it  prove  a  lawful  prize,  he 's  made  for  ever. 

Cos.  I  do  not  understand. 

lago.  He  's  married. 

Cas.  To  who  ? 

Re-enter  Othello. 
lago.  Marry,  to — Come,  captain,  will  you  go  ? 
0th.  Have  with  you. 

Cas.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  seek  for  you. 

Enter  Brabantio,   Roderioo,   and   Officers   of 
night,  with  Torches  and  Weapons. 

lago.  It  is  Brabantio  : — general,  be  advis'd ; 
Be  comes  to  bad  intent. 

Olh.  Hola  !  stand  there  ! 

Rod.  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 
ilra.  Down  with  him,  thief! 

[They  draw  on  both  sides. 


Jago.  You,  Roderigo !  come,  sir,  I  am  for  you 

Olh.  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew 
will  rust  them. — 
Good  signior,  you  shall  more  command  with  years, 
Than  with  your  weapons. 

Bra.  0  thou  foul  thief,  where  hast  thou  stow'd 
my  daughter? 
Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her : 
For  I  '11  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense. 
If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound, 
Whether  a  maid — so  tender,  fair,  and  happy; 
So  opposite  to  marriage,  that  she  shunn'd 
The  wealthy  curled  dearliugs  of  our  nation. 
Would  ever  have,  to  incur  a  general  mock. 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou  :  to  fear,  not  to  delight. 
'Judge  me  the  world,  if 't  is  not  gross  in  sense. 
That    thou    hast    practis'd    on    her    with    foul 

charms ; 
Abus'd  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs,  or  min- 
erals, 
Tliat  waken  motion  : — I  '11  have  it  disputed  on 
'T  is  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking. 
I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  theey 
For  an  abuser  of  the  world,  a  practiser   ^ 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant : — 
Lay  hold  upon  him  ;  if  he  do  resist. 
Subdue  hiiri  at  his  peril. 

Olh.  Hold  your  hands. 

Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest : 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter. — Where  will  you  that  I  go 
To  answer  this  your  charge  ? 

Bra.  To  prison  :  till  fit  time 

Of  law,  and  course  of  direct  session, 
Call  thee  to  answer. 

Olh.  What  if  I  do  obey  ? 

How  may  the  duke  be  therewith  satisfied ; 
Whose  messengers  are  here  about  my  side. 
Upon  some  present  business  of  the  state. 
To  bring  me  to  him  ? 

Off.  'T  is  true,  most  worthy  signioi; 

The  duke  's  in  council ;  and  your  noble  self, 
I  am  sure,  is  sent  for. 

Bra.  How  !  the  duke  in  council 

In  this  time  o'  the  night  I — Bring  him  away  : 
Mine 's  not  an  idle  cause  :  the  duke  himself^ 
Or  any  of  ray  brothers  of  the  state. 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong,  as  't  were  their  own 
For  if  such  actions  raay  have  passage  free, 
Bond-slaves,  and  pagans,'  shall  our  statesraen  be 

[£!reunt 
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SCENE  EL— 2^e  same.     A  Council- Chamber. 

The  Duke,  and   Senators,  silling  at   a  Table ; 
Officers  attending. 

Duke.  There  is  no  composition'"  in  these  news, 
That  gives  them  credit. 

\st  Sen.         Indeed,  they  are  disproportioned ; 
My  letters  say.  a  hundred  and  seven  gailies. 

Duke.  And  mine,  a  hundred  and  forty. 

2nd  Sen.  And  mine,  two  hundred: 

But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account, 
(As  in  these  cases,  where  the  aim  reports, 
'T  is  oft  with  difference,)  yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkish  fleet,  and  bearinjr  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  possib.c  enough  to  judgment; 
I  do  not  so  secure  me  in  the  error, 
But  the  main  article  I  do  approve 
In  fearful  sense. 

Sailor.  [Within:]  What  ho!  what  ho!  what  ho! 

Enter  an  OflBcer,  with  a  Sailor. 

Off.  A  messenger  from  the  gailies. 

Duke.  Now  ?  the  business  ? 

Sail.    The   Turkish    preparation    makes    for 
Rhodes ; 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  state. 
By  signior  Angelo. 

Duke.  How  sav  you  bv  this  chansre  ? 

\st  Sen.  This  cannot  be. 

By  no  assay  of  reason ;  't  is  a  pageant. 
To  keep  us  in  false  gaze  :  When  we  consider 
The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk ; 
And  let  ourselves  again  but  understand. 
That,  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  fticile  question  bear  it, 
'  For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace," 
But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 
That  Rhodes  is  dress'd  in  ; — if  we  make  thought 

of  this, 
We  must  not  think,  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful. 
To  leave  that  latest  which  concerns  him  first ; 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease,  and  gain. 
To  wake,  and  wage,  a  danger  profitless. 

Duke.   Nay,  in  all  confidence,  he  's  not  for 
Rhodes. 

Off.  Here  is  more  news. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess   The  Ottomites,  reverend  and  grat  ious. 
Steer  ng  with    due   course   toward   the   isle   of 

Rhodes, 
Have  there  injointed  them  with  an  after  fleet. 


1st  Sen.  Ay,  so  I  thought : — How  many,  as  you 

guess? 
Mess.  Of  thirty  sail :  and  now  do  they  re-stera 
Their  backward  course,  bearing  with  frank  ap- 
pearance 
Their  purposes  toward  Cyprus. — Signior  Montano, 
Your  trusty  and  most  valiant  servitor. 
With  his  free  duty  recommends  you  thus. 
And  prays  you  to  believe  him. 

Duke.  'T  is  certain  then  for  Cyprus. — 
Marcus  Lucchese,  is  he  not  in  town  ? 
\st  Sen.  He 's  now  in  Florence. 
Duke.  Write  from  us  to  him  ;  post-post-haste ; 

despatch. 
1st  Sen.  Here  comes  Brabantio,  and  the  valiant 
Moor. 

Enter  Brabantio,  Othello,  Iago,  Roderioo. 
and  Officers. 

Duke.  Valiant  Othello,  we  must  straight  em- 
ploy you'' 
Against  the  general  enemy  Ottoman. 
I  did  not  see  you ;  welcome,  gentle  signior ; 

[To  Bra. 
We  lack'd  your  counsel  and  your  help  to-night. 

Bra.  So  did  I  yours :  Good  your  grace,  pardon 
me ; 
Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  business. 
Hath  rais'd  me  from  my  bed ;  nor  doth  the  gen 

eral  care 
Take  hold  on  me ;  for  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  nature. 
That  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows, 
And  it  is  still  itself. 

Duke.  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Bra.  My  daughter !  O,  my  daughter ! 

Sen.  '  Dead? 

Bra.  Ay,  to  me ; 

She  is  abus'd,  stol'n  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks ; 
For  natiu'e  so  preposterously  to  err. 
Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense, 
Sans  witchcraft  could  not 

Duke.  Whoe'er  he  be,  that,  in  this  foul  pro- 
ceeding. 
Hath  thus  beguil'd  your  daughter  of  herself^ 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter, 
After  vour  own  sense;  yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  action. 

Bra.  Humbly  I  thank  your  graca 

Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor:  whom  now,  i^  seem^ 
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Vour  special  mandate,  for  the  state  affairs, 
llath  liitiier  brought. 

Duke  and  Sen.         We  are  very  sorry  for  it. 

Duke.  What,  in  your  own  part,  can  you  say  to 

this?  [roOiH. 

Bra.  Nothing,  but  this  is  so. 

0th.  Most  potent,  giave,  and  reverend  signiors, 
Mv  very  noble  and  approv'd  good  ma-sters, — 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  most  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her. 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
llath  this  extent,  no  more.     Kude  am  I  in  my 

speech, 
.\nd  little  blcss'd  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  j)ith, 
Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  us'd 
•Thi'ir  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak. 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle; 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause, 
In  speaking  for  myself:   Yet,  by  your  gracious 

patience, 
I  will  a  round  unvarnish'd  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love  ;  what  drugs,  what 

charms. 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic, 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal,) 
I  won  his 'daughter  with. 

lira.  A  maiden  never  bold ; 

Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Hliish'd  at  herself:  And  she, — in  spite  of  nature. 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing, — 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  fear'd  to  look  on  ? 
It  is  a  judgment  maiin'd,  and  most  imperfect, 
That  will  confess — perfection  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature ;  and  must  be  driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell. 
Why  this  should  be.     I  therefore  vouch  again. 
Thai  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood. 
Or  with  some  dram  conjur'd  to  this  effect. 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

Duke.  To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof; 

Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test, 
Than  these  thin  habits,  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modern  seeming,  do  prefer  against  him. 

\st  Sen.  But,  Othello,  speak; — 
Di !  you  by  indirect  and  forced  courses 
Subdue  and  poison  this  young  maid's  affections? 
Or  came  it  by  request,  and  such  fair  question 
As  soul  to  soul  affordeth  ? 

Olh  I  do  beseech  you. 

Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary," 
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And  let  her  speak  of  me  before  her  father. 
If  you  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report, 
The  trust,  the  ofBce,  I  do  hold  of  you, 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  sentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Duke.  Fetch  Desdemona  hither. 

0th.  Ancient,  conduct  them;  you  best  knovi 

the  place, — 

\IIxeitnt  Iaoo  and  Attendants 
And,  till  she  come,  as  truly  as  to  heaven 
I  do  confess  the  vices  of  my  blood. 
So  justly  to  your  grave  ears  I'll  present 
How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love. 
And  she  in  mine. 

Duke.  Say  it,  Othello. 
0th.  Her  father  lov'd  me ;  oft  invited  me; 
Still  qucstion'd  me  the  story  of  my  life. 
From  year  to  year;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes 
That  I  have  pass'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days, 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it. 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood,  and  field  ; 
Of  hair-breadth   scapes  i'  the   imminent  deadly 

breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe. 
And  sold  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence. 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  history  :'* 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle. 
Rough   quarries,  rocks,   and    hills   whose   heads 

touch  heaven, 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  such  was  the  process ; 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders."    These  things 

to  hear. 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline  : 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch. 
She  'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse  :  Which  I  observing, 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour;  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  praj'er  of  earnest  heart 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  intentively  :'°  I  did  consent ; 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke. 
That  my  youth  sufifer'd.     My  story  being  done. 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs : 
She  swore, — In  faith,  't  was  strange,  't  was  pasein^ 

strange ; 
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T  was  pitif  il,  't  was  wondrous  pitiful : 

She  wish'fi,  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wish'd 

That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man :  she 

thauk'd  me  ; 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 
And   that   would   woo  her.     Upon  this  hint,  I 

spake  : 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd ; 
And  I  lov'd  her,  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd ; 
Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witness  it. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Iaoo,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  I  think,  this  tale  would  win  my  daugh- 
ter too. — 
Good  Brabantio, 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  best : 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use, 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra.  I  pray  you,  hear  her  speak ; 

If  she  confess,  that  she  was  half  the  wooer. 
Destruction  on  my  head,  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man ! — Come  hither,  gentle  mis- 
tress ; 
Do  you  perceive,  in  all  this  noble  company. 
Where  most  you  owe  obedience  ? 

Des.  My  noble  father, 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty : 
To  you,  I  am  bound  for  lifo,  and  education  ; 
My  life,  and  education,  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you ;  you  are  the  lord  of  duty, 
I  ara  hitherto  your  daughter :  But  here  's  my 

husband ; 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  sliow'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father, 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra.  God  be  with  you ! — I  have  done : — 

Please  it  your  grace,  on  to  the  state  affairs ; 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child,  than  get  it. — 
Come  hither,  Moor : 

I  here  do  give  thee.that  with  all  my  heart. 
Which,  but  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee. — For  your  sake,  jewel, 
I  am  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child ; 
For  thy  escape  would  teach  me  tyranny. 
To  hang  clogs  on  them. — I  have  done,  my  lord. 
Duke.  Let  me  speak  like  yourself;"  and  lay  a 
sentence, 
Which,  as  a  grise,  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favour, 
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When  remedies  are  pa«t,  the  griefs  are  ended. 
But  seeing  the  worst,  which  lute  on  hopes  de- 
pended. 
To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone, 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 
What  cannot  be  preserv'd  when  fortune  takes, 
Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 
The  robb'd,  that  smiles,  steals  something  from  the 

thief; 
He  robs  himself,  that  spends  a  bootless  grief. 

Bra.  So  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  beguile  ; 
We  lose  it  not,  so  long  as  we  can  smile. 
He  bears  the  sentence  well,  that  nothing  bears 
But   the   free    comfort '  which   from   thence   he 

hears : 
But  he  bears  both  the  sentence  and  the  sorrow. 
That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow 
These  sentences,  to  sugar,  or  to  gall. 
Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal : 
But  words  are  words ;  I  never  yet  did  hear, 
That  the  bruis'd  heart  was  pierced  through  the 

ear. 
I  humbly  beseech  you,  proceed  to  the  affairs  ol 
state. 

Duke.  The  Turk  with  a  most  mighty  prepara- 
tion makes  for  Cyprus  : — Othello,  the  fortitude 
of  the  place  is  best  known  to  you  :  And  though 
we  have  there  a  substitute  of  most  allowed  suffi- 
ciency, yet  opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  effects, 
throws  a  more  safer  voice  on  you  :  you  must  there- 
fore be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your  new 
fortunes"  with  this  more  stubborn  and  boisterous 
expedition. 

0th.  The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators, 
Hath  made  the  Hinty  and  steel  conch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down  :  I  do  agnize'^ 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity, 
I  find  in  hardness ;  and  do  undertake 
These  present  wars  against  the  Ottomites. 
Most  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  state, 
I  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife ; 
Due  reverence  of  place,  and  exhibition ; 
With  such  accommodation,  and  besort, 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Duke.  If  you  please, 

Be 't  at  her  father's. 

Bra.  I  '11  not  have  it  so. 

Olh.  Nor  I. 

D(s.  Nor  I ;  I  would  not  there  reside, 

To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts, 
By  being  in  his  eye.     Most  gracious  duke. 
To  my  unfolding  lend  a  gracious  ear ; 
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And  let  mc  find  a  charter  in  your  voice, 
To  assist  tc"  simpleness. 

Duke.  What  would  you,  Desdemona  ? 
Des.  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him, 
Mv  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes*" 
May  trumpet  to  the  wortl;  my  heart's  subdued 
Evun  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord. 
I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind ; 
And  to  his  honours,  and  his  valiant  parts, 
Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate. 
Bo  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind, 
A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war, 
The  rites,  for  which  I  love  him,  are  bereft  me, 
And  I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support 
By  his  dear  absence :  Let  me  go  with  him. 
0th.  Your  voices,  lords : — 'beseech  yon,  let  her 
will 
Have  a  free  way. 

Vouch  with  me,  heaven ;  I  therefore  beg  it  not, 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite  ; 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  affects. 
In  my  distinct  and  proper  satisfaction ; 
But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind : 
And  heaven  defend  your  good  souls,  that  you  think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant, 
For  she  is  with  me :  Xo,  when  light-wing'd  toys 
Of  feather'd  Cupid  seel  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  and  active  instruments," 
That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business, 
Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm, 
And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation  ! 

Duke.  Be  it  as  you  shall  privately  determine. 
Either  for  her  stay,  or  going  :  the  affair  cries — 

haste. 
And  speed  must  answer  it ;  you  must  hence  to- 
night. 
Dcs.  To-night,  my  lord  ? 
Duke.  This  night. 

0th.  With  all  my  heart. 

Duke.  At  nine  i'the  morning  here  we'll  meet 
again. 
Othello,  leave  some  oflBcer  behind, 
And  he  sba'l  our  commission  bring  to  you ; 
With  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect, 
As  doth  import  you. 

Oth.  Please  your  grace,  my  ancient ; 

A  man  he  is  of  honesty,  and  trust : 
To  his  conveyance  I  assign  my  wife, 
With  what  else  needful  your  good  grace  shall 

think 
To  be  sent  after  me 
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Duke.  Let  it  be  so. — 

Good  night  to  every  one. — And,  noble  signior, 

[To  Bra. 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack, 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

1st  Sen.  Adieu,  brave  Moor!  use  Desdemona 
well. 

Bra.  Look  to  her,  Moor  ;  have  a  quick  eye  to 
see  ; 
She  has  deceiv'd  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

[^Exeunt  DcKE,  Senators,  OfiBcers,  e&c. 

Oth.  My  life  upon  her  faith. — Honest  lago, 
My  Desdemona  must  I  leave  to  thee; 
I  pr'ythee,  let  thy  wite  attend  on  her ; 
And  bring  them  after  in  the  best  advantage. — 
Come,  Desdemona;  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  direction, 
To  spend  with  thee  :  we  must  obey  the  time. 

\^Exeunt  Oth.  and  Des. 

Rod.  lago. 

lago.  W'hat  say'st  thou,  noble  heart? 

Rod.  What  will  I  do,  thinkest  thou? 

lafjo.  AVhy,  go  to  bed,  and  sleep. 

Rod.  I  will  incontinently  drown  myself. 

lago.  Well,  if  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  love  thee 
after  it.     Why,  thou  silly  gentleman  ! 

Rod.  It  is  silliness  to  live,  when  to  live  is  a 
torment :  and  then  have  we  a  prescription  to  die, 
when  death  is  our  physician. 

lago.  0  villanous !  I  have  looked  upon  the 
world  for  four  times  seven  years  P  and  since  I 
could  distinguish  between  a  benefit  and  an  injury, 
I  never  found  a  man  that  knew  how  to  love  him- 
self. Ere  I  would  say,  I  would  drown  myself  for 
the  love  of  a  Guinea-hen,  I  would  change  my 
humanity  with  a  baboon. 

Rod.  W^hat  should  I  do  ?  I  confess,  it  is  my 
shame  to  be  so  fond ;  but  it  is  not  in  virtue  to 
amend  it. 

lago.  Virtue  ?  a  fig !  't  is  m  ourselves,  that 
we  are  thus,  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our  gar 
dens  ;  to  the  which,  our  wills  are  gardeners  :  so 
that  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce ;  set 
hyssop,  and  weed  up  thyme  ;  supply  it  with  one 
gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many ;  either 
to  have  it  steril  with  idleness,  or  manured  with 
industry;  why,  the  power  and  corrigible  authority 
of  this  lies  in  our  wills.  If  the  balance  of  our 
lives  had  not  one  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another 
of  sensuality,  the  blood  and  baseness  of  our  natures 
would  conduct  us  to  most  preposterous  conclu- 
sions :   But  we  have  reason  to  cool  our  raging 
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motions,  our  carnal  stings,  our  unbitted  lusts ; 
whereof  I  take  this,  that  you  call — love,  to  be  a 
sect,  or  scion. 

Sod.  It  cannot  be. 

layo.  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood,  and  a  per- 
mission of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man :  Drown 
thyself?  drown  cats,  and  blind  puppies.  I  have 
professed  me  thy  friend,  and  I  confess  me  knit  to 
thy  deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable  tough- 
ness ;  I  could  never  better  stead  thee  than  now. 
Put  money  in  thy  pui'se ;  follow  these  wars ;  de- 
feat thy  favour  with  an  usurped  beard ;"  I  say, 
put  money  in  thy  purse.  It  cannot  be,  that  Des- 
demona  should  long  continue  her  love  to  the 
Moor, — put  money  in  thy  purse ; — nor  he  his  to 
her :  it  was  a  ^-iolent  commencement,  and  thou 
shalt  see  an  answerable  sequestration; — put  but 
money  in  thy  purse.- — These  Moors  are  change- 
able in  their  wills  ; — fill  thy  purse  with  money : 
the  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscions  as  lo- 
custs,'' shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  colo- 
quintida.  She  must  change  for  youth  :  when  she 
is  sated  with  his  body,  she  will  find  the  error  of 
her  choice. — She  must  have  change,  she  nmst : 
therefore  put  money  in  thy  purse. — If  thou  wilt 
needs  damn  thyself,  do  it  a  more  delicate  way 
tlian  drowning.  Make  all  the  money  thou  canst: 
If  sanctimony  and  a  frail  vow,  betwixt  an  erring 
barbarian  and  a  supersubtle  Venetian,  be  not  too 
haid  for  my  wits,  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou 
shalt  enjoy  her;  therefore  make  money.  A  pox 
of  di'owning  thyself!  it  is  clean  out  of  the  way : 
seek  thou  rather  to  be  hanged  in  compassing  thy 
joy,  than  to  be  drowned  and  go  without  her. 

Bod.  Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  I  de- 
pend on  the  issue  ? 

lar/o.  Thou  art  sure  of  me ; — Go,  make  money; 
— I  have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again 
and  again,  I  hat"  the  Moor:  My  cause  is  hearted; 


thine  hath  no  less  reason :  Let  ns  be  conjunctiva 
in  our  revenge  against  him  :  if  thou  canst  cuckold 
him,  thou  dost  thyself  a  pleasure,  and  me  a  ipcrt. 
There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  tinia, 
which  will  be  delivered.  Traverse ;  go ;  provide 
thy  money.  We  will  have  more  of  this  to-mor- 
row.    Adieu. 

Rod.  Where  shall  we  meet  i'  the  morning  ? 

lago.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod.  I  '11  be  with  thee  betimes. 

lago.  Go  to ;  farewell.   Doyou  hear,Roderigo? 

Rod.  What  say  you  ? 

lago.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear. 

Rod.  I  am  changed.     I'll  sell  all  my  land. 

larjo.  Go  to ;  farewell :  put  money  enough  in 
your  purse.  [^Ent  Rod. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse : 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane, 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe. 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit.     I  hate  the  Moor ; 
And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  'twixt  my  sheets 
He  has  done  my  office :  I  know  not  if't  be  true; 
But  I,  for  mere  suspicion  in  that  kind. 
Will  do,  as  if  for  surety.     He  holds  me  well ; 
The  better  shall  my  purpose  work  on  him. 
Cassio  's  a  proper  man  :  Let  me  see  now ; 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will ; 
A  double  knavery, — How?  how? — Let  me  see: — 
After  some  time,  to  abuse  Othello's  ear. 
That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife : 
He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose, 
To  be  suspected ;  fram'd  to  make  women  false. 
The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 
That  thinks  men  honest,  that  but  seem  to  be  so , 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  tt  c  nose. 
As  asses  are. 

I  have't — it  is  engender'd  : — Hell  and  night 
Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world's 
light.  [Exit. 
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SCENE    I. — A    Sea-port  Toicn    in    Cyprus. 
A  Platform. 

Enter  Montano  and  Two  Gentlemen. 
Mon.  "What  from  the  cape  can  you  discern  at 

sea? 
1st  Gent.  Nothing  at  all :  it  is  a  high-wrought 
flood; 
I  cannot,  'twixt  the  heaven  and  the  main, 
Desory  a  sail. 
Mon.  Methinks,  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at 
land ; 
A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements  : 
If  it  hath  rnffian'd  so  upon  the  sea, 
Wliat  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them, 
Can  hold  the  mortise  ?  what  shall  we  hear  of  this? 
2nd  Oent.  A  segresration  of  the  Turkish  fleet : 
For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foamins:  shore. 
The  chidinrj  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds ; 
The  wind-shakVl  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous 

mane, 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear. 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-tixed  pole : 
I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  th'  enchafed  flood. 

Mon.  If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 

Be  not  inshelter'd  and  embay'd,  they  are  drown'd; 
•  It  is  impossible  they  bear  it  out. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

3rd  Oent.  News,  lads !  our  wars  are  done ; 
The  desperate  tempest  bath  so  bang'd  the  Turks, 
That  their  designment  halts:    A  noble  ship  of 

Venice 
Hath  seen  a  grievous  wreck  and  sufi'erance 
On  most  part  of  their  fleet. 

Mon.  How  !  is  this  true  ? 

3rd  Gent.  The  ship  is  here  put  in, 
A  Verones6 ;  Michael  Cassio, 
Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor,  Othello, 
Is  come  on  shore :  the  Moor  himself 's  at  sea, 
And  is  in  full  conjmission  here  for  Cyprus. 

Mon.  1  am  glad  on 't ;  't  is  a  worthy  governor. 
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3rd  Oent.   But  this  same  Cass'o, — though  to 
speak  of  comfort. 
Touching  the  Turkish  loss, — yet  he  looks  sadly, 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  safe;  for  they  were  parted 
With  foul  and  violent  tempest. 

Mon.  'Pray  heaven  he  be ; 

For  I  have  serv'd  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a  full  soldier.     Let 's  to  the  sea-side,  ho ! 
As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that 's  come  in, 
As  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello ; 
Even  till  we  make  the  main,  and  the  aerial  blue, 
An  indistinct  regard. 

3rd  Oent.  Come,  let's  do  so; 

For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance.     • 

Enter  Cassio. 

Cos.  Thanks  to  the  valiant  of  this  warlike  isle, 
That  so  approve  the  Moor ;  O,  let  the  heavens 
Give  him  defence  against  the  elements, 
For  I  have  lost  him  on  a  dangerous  sea ! 

Mon.  Is  he  well  shipp'd  ? 

Cas.  His  bark  is  stoutly  timber'd,  and  his  pile! 
Of  very  expert  and  approv'd  allowance  ; 
Therefore  my  hopes,  not  suifeited  to  death. 
Stand  iu  bold  cure." 

[  Within.^  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail ! 

Enter  another  Gentleman. 

Cas.  What  noise  ? 

4th  Oent.  The  town  is  empty;  on  the  brow  o 
the  sea 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry — a  sail. 
Cas.  My  hopes  do  shape  him  for  the  governor. 
2nd  Gent.   They  do  discharge  their  shots  of 
courtesy  :  \Oun.i  heard 

Our  friends,  at  least. 

Cas.  1  pray  you,  sir,  go  forth, 

And  give  us  truth  who 't  is  that  is  arriv'd. 

2nd  Gent.  I  shall.  [Exit. 

Mon.   But,  good   lieutenant,  is  your  general 

wiv'd  ? 
Cas.  Most  fortunately:  he  hath  achiev'd  a  maid 
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That  paragons  description,  and  wild  fame  ; 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 
And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation. 
Does  bear  all  excellency. — How  now  ?  who  has 
put  in  ? 

Re-enter  second  Gentleman. 

ind  Gent.  'T  is  one  lago,  ancient  to  the  general. 
Cos.  He  has  had  most  favourable  and  happy 

speed : 
Tempests   themselves,   high   seas,   and   howling 

winds, 
The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  congregated  sands, — 
Traitore  ensteep'd  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel, 
As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
The  divine  Desdemona. 

Mon.  What  is  she  ? 

Cos.  She  that  I  spake  o^  our  great  captain's 

captain. 
Left  in  the  conduct  of  the  bold  lago ; 
Whose  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts, 
A  se'ennight's  speed. — Great  Jove,  Othello  guard. 
And  swell   his   sail   with   thine    own   powerful 

breath ; 
rhat  he  may  bless  this  bay  with  his  tall  ship. 
Make  love's  quick  punts  in  Desdemona's  arms. 
Give  renew'd  fire  to  our  extincted  spirits. 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort! — 0,  behold, 

Enter  Desdemona,  Emilia,  Iago,  Roderioo, 
and  Attendants. 

The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore ! 
Ye  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees : — 
Hail  to  thee,  lady  !  and  the  grace  of  heaven. 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand, 
Enwheel  thee  round ! 

Des.  I  thank  you,  valiant  Cassio. 

What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 

Cas.  He  is  not  yet  arriv'd ;  nor  know  I  aught 
But  that  he 's  well,  and  will  be  shortly  here. 

Des.  0,  but  I  fear ; — How  lost  you  company  ? 

Cas.  The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies 
Parted  our  fellowship  :  But,  hark !  a  sail. 

[Cry  within,  A  sail,  a  sail !  Tlien  guns  heard. 

2nd  Gent.   They  give   theii    greeting   to   the 
citadel ; 
This  likewise  is  a  fnend. 

Cas.  See  for  the  news. —  [Exit  Gent. 

Good  ancient,  you  are  welcome  : — Welcome,  mis- 
tress:—  [7*0  Emil. 
Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago, 


That  I  extend  my  manners;  't  is  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  this  bold  show  of  courtesy. 

[Kissing  her 

lago.  Sir,  would  she  give  you  so  much  of  hei 
lips, 
As  of  her  tongue  she  oft  bestows  on  me, 
You  'd  have  enough. 

Des.  Alas,  she  has  no  speech. 

Iago.  In  faith,  too  much  ; 
I  find  it  still,  when  I  have  list  to  sleep  : 
Marry,  before  your  ladyship,  I  grant, 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart, 
And  chides  with  thinking. 

Emil.  You  have  little  cause  to  say  so 

Iago.  Come  on,  come  on  ;  you  are  pictures  out 
of  doors, 
Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild-cats  in  your  kitchens, 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  ofiended. 
Players  in  your  housewifery,  and  housewives  in 
your  beds. 

Des.  0,  fie  upon  thee,  slanderer! 

Iago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  else  I  am  a  Turk ; 
You  rise  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  worL 

Emil.  You  shall  not  write  my  praise. 

Iago.  No,  let  me  not, 

Des.  What  would'st  thou  write  of  me,  if  thon 
should'st  praise  me  ? 

Iago.  0  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to't; 
For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical. 

Des.  Come  on,  assay : — There 's  one  gone  to 
the  harbour  ? 

Iago.  Ay,  madam. 

Des.  I  am  not  merry ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise. — 
Come,  how  would'st  thou  praise  me  ? 

Iago.  I  am  about  it;  but,  indeed,  my  invention 
Comes  from  my  pate,  as  birdlime  does  from  frize. 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all :  But  my  muse  labours 
And  thus  she  is  deliver'd. 
If  she  be  fair  and  wise, — fairness,  and  wit, 
The  one  's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it. 

Des.  Well  prais'd  !    How  if  she  be  black  and 
witty  ? 

Iago.  If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit 
She  '11  find  a  white  that  shall  her  blackness  fit. 

Des.  Worse  and  worse. 

Emil.  How,  if  fair  and  foolish  ? 

Iago.  She  never  yet  was  foolish  that  was  fair , 
For  even  her  folly  help'd  her  to  an  heir. 

Des.  These  are  old  fond  paradoxes,  to  make 
fools  laugh  i'  the  alehoase.  What  miserable  praise 
hast  thou  for  her  that 's  foul  and  foolish } 
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logo.  There  's  none  so  foul,  and  foolish  there- 
unto, 
But  does  foul  pranks  which  fair  and  wise  ones  do. 

Ben.  O  heavy  ignorance  1 — thou  praisest  the 
worst  hegt.  But  what  praise  could'st  thou  bestow 
on  a  deserving  woman  indeed  ?  one,  that  in  the 
authority  of  her  merit,  did  justly  put  on  the  vouch 
of  very  malice  itself? 

lago.  She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud  ; 
Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud; 
Never  lack'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay ; 
Fled  from  her  wish,  and  yet  said — "  now  I  may ;" 
She  that,  being  anger'd,  her  revenge  being  nigh. 
Bade  her  wrong  stay,  and  her  displeasure  fly : 
She  that  in  wisdom  never  was  so  frail. 
To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  salmon's  tail ; 
She  tiiat  could  think,  and  ne'er  disclose  her  mind, 
See  suitors  following,  and  not  look  behind  ; 
She  was  a  wight — if  ever  such  wight  were 

Des.  To  do  what  ? 

lago.  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer. 

Des.  0  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion ! — 
Do  not  learn  of  him,  Emilia,  though  he  be  thy 
husband. — How  say  you,  Cassio  ?  is  he  not  a  most 
profane  and  libeial  counsellor  ? 

Cos.  He  speaks  home,  madam ;  you  may  relish 
him  more  in  the  soldier,  than  in  the  scholar. 

lago.  [Aside i\  He  takes  her  by  the  palm  :  Ay, 
well  said,  whisper :  with  as  little  a  web  as  this, 
will  I  ensnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Cassio.  Ay,  smile 
upon  her,  do  ;  I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  court- 
ship. You  say  true ;  't  is  so,  indeed  :  if  such 
tricks  as  these  strip  you  out  of  your  lieutenantry, 
it  had  been  better  you  had  not  kissed  your  three 
fingers  so  oft,  which  now  again  you  are  most  apt 
to  play  the  sir  in.  Very  good;  well  kissed!  an 
excellent  courtesy  I  't  is  so,  indeed.  Yet  again 
your  fingers  to  your  lips  ?  would,  they  were  clys- 
ter-pipes for  your  sake ! — [Trumpet^  The  Moor, 
I  know  his  trumpet. 

Cas.  'T  is  truly  so. 

Des,  Let's  meet  him,  and  receive  him. 

Cas.  Lo,  where  he  comes  ! 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants. 

0th.  0  my  fair  warrior ! 

Des.  My  dear  Othello  ! 

0th.  It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content. 
To  see  you  here  before  me.     O  my  soul's  joy ! 
If  af^.er  every  tempest  come  such  calms, 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  death. 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas, 
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Olympus  high  ;  and  duck  again  as  low 

As  hell 's  from  heaven  !    If  it  were  now  to  die, 

'T  were  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for,  I  fear, 

My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute. 

That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 

Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Des.  The  heavens  forbid. 

But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase, 
Even  as  our  days  go  grow  ! 

0th.  Amen  to  that,  sweet  powers ! 

I  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content, 
It  stops  me  here ;  it  is  too  much  of  joy : 
And  this,  and  this,  the  greatest  discords  be, 

\Kissing  her. 
That  e'er  our  hearts  shall  make  ! 

lago.  0,  you  are  well  tun'd  now  1 

But  I  '11  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music, 
As  honest  as  I  am.  [Aside. 

0th.  Come,  let 's  to  the  castle. — 

News,  friends ;  our  wars  are  done,  the  Turks  are 

drown'd. 
How  do  our  old  acquaintance  of  this  isle  ? — 
Honey,  you  shall  be  well  desir'd  in  Cyprus, 
I  have  found  great  love  amongst  them.     O 

sweet, 
I  prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  I  dote 
In  mine  own  comforts. — I  pr'ythee,  good  lago. 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  disembark  my  cofters : 
Bring  thou  the  master  to  the  citadel ; 
He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness 
Does   challenge   much   respect. — Come,  Desde- 

mona. 
Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus. 

[Exeunt  Oth.,  Des.,  and  Atten. 

lago.  Do  thou  meet  me  presently  at  the  har- 
bour. Come  hither.  If  thou  be'st  valiant  as 
(they  say)  base  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a 
nobility  in  their  natures  more  than  is  native  to 
them, — list  me.  The  lieutenant  to-night  watches 
on  the  court  of  guard  : — First,  I  must  tell  thee 
this — Desdemona  is  directly  in  love  with  him. 

Rod.  With  him !  why,  't  is  not  possible. 

lago.  Lay  thy  finger — thus,  and  let  thy  soul  be 
instructed.  Mark  me  with  what  violence  she  first 
loved  the  Moor,  but  for  bragging,  and  telling  her 
fantastical  lies  :  And  will  she  love  him  still  for 
prating  ?  let  not  thy  discreet  heart  think  it.  Her 
eye  must  be  fed ;  and  what  delight  shall  she  have 
to  look  on  the  devil  ?  When  the  blood  is  made 
dull  with  the  act  of  sport,  there  should  be, — again 
to  inflame  it,  and  to  give  satiety  a  fi'esh  appe- 
tite,— loveliness  in  favour;  sympathy  in  years. 
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manners,  and  beauties;  all  which  the  Moor  is 
defective  in :  Now,  for  want  of  these  required 
conveniences,  her  delicate  tenderness  will  find 
itself  abused,  begin  to  heave  the  gorge,  disrelish 
and  abhor  the  Moor;  very  nature  will  instruct 
her  in  it,  and  compel  her  to  some  second  choice. 
Now,  sir,  this  granted,  (as  it  is  a  most  pregnant 
and  unforced  position,)  who  stands  so  eminently 
in  the  degree  of  this  fortune  as  Cassio  does  ?  a 
knave  very  voluble ;  no  further  oonscionable,  than 
in  putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil  and  hump.ne 
seeming,  for  the  better  compassing  of  his  salt  and 
most  hidden  loose  aifection  ?  why,  none ;  why, 
none :  A  slippery  and  subtle  knave ;  a  finder 
out  of  occasions ;  that  has  an  eye  can  stamp  and 
counterfeit  advantages,  though  true  advantage 
never  present  itself:  A  devilish  knave  !  besides, 
the  knave  is  handsome,  young ;  and  hath  all 
those  requisites  in  him,  that  folly  and  green 
minds  look  after :  A  pestilent  complete  knave ; 
and  the  woman  hath  found  him  already. 

Rod.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her ;  she  is  full 
of  most  blessed  condition. 

latjo.  Blessed  fig's  end !  the  wine  she  drinks  is 
made  of  grapes  :  if  she  had  been  blessed,  she 
would  never  have  loved  the  Moor :  Blessed  pud- 
ding! Didst  thou  not  see  her  paddle  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand?  didst  not  mark  that? 

Rod.  Yes,  that  I  did ;  but  that  was  but  cour- 
tesy. 

lago.  Lechery,  by  this  hand;  an  index,  and 
obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust  and  foul 
thoughts.  They  met  so  near  with  their  lips,  that 
their  breaths  embraced  together.  v  illanous 
thoughts,  Roderigo !  when  these  mutualities  so 
marshal  the  way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the  master 
and  main  exercise,  the  incorporate  conclusion  : 
Pish ! — But,  sir,  be  you  ruled  by  me :  I  have 
brought  you  from  Venice.  Watch  you  to-night ; 
for  the  command,  I  '11  lay  't  upon  you  :  Cassio 
knows  you  not ; — I  '11  not  be  far  from  you  :  Do 
you  find  some  occasion  to  anger  Cassio,  either  by 
speaking  too  loud,  or  tainting  his  discipline;  or 
from  what  other  course  you  please,  which  the 
time  shall  more  favourably  minister. 

Rod.  Well. 

lago.  Sir,  he  is  rash,  and  very  sudden  in  choler; 
and,  haply,  with  his  truncheon  may  strike  at  you  : 
Provoke  him  that  he  may  :  for,  even  out  of  that, 
will  I  cau^e  these  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny ;  whose 
qualification  shall  come  into  no  true  taste  again, 
but  by  the  displanting  of  Cassio.     So  shall  you 


have  a  shorter  journey  to  your  desires,  by  the 
means  I  shall  then  have  to  prefer  them ;  and  the 
impediment  most  profitably  removed,  without  the 
which  there  were  no  expectation  of  our  pros- 
perity. 

Rod.  I  will  do  this,  if  I  can  bring  it  to  any  op- 
portunity. 

lago.  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by  and  by  at 
the  citadel :  I  must  fetch  his  necessaries  ashore. 
Farewell. 

Rod.  Adieu.  \Exil. 

lago.  That  Cassio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  it; 
That  she  loves  him,  't  is  apt,  and  of  great  credit '. 
The  Moor — howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, — 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature ; 
And,  I  dare  think,  he  '11  prove  to  Desdemona 
A  most  dear  husband.     Now  I  do  love  her  too ; 
Not  out  of  absolute  lust,  (though,  peradventure, 
I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin,) 
But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge, 
For  that  I  do  suspect  the  lusty  Moor 
Hath  leap'd  into  my  seat :  the  thought  whereof 
Doth,  like  a  poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards  j 
And  nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul, 
Till  I  am  even  with  him,  wife  for  wife : 
Or,  failing  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 
At  least  into  a  jealousy  so  strong 
That  judgment  cannot  cure.     Which  thing  to 

do, — 
If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 
I'll  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip; 
Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  garb, — 
For  I  fear  Cassio  with  my  night-cap  too ; 
Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me, 
For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass. 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet 
Even  to  madness.     'Tis  here,  but  yet  confus'd: 
Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen,  till  us'd. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  11.—^  Street. 

Enter  a  Herald,  with  a  Proclamation ;  People 
following. 

Her.  It  is  Othello's  pleasure,  our  noble  and 
valiant  general,  that,  upon  certain  tidings  now 
arrived,  importing  the  mere  perdition  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  every  man  put  himself  into  triumph ; 
some  to  dance,  some  to  make  bonfires,  each  man 
to  what  sport  and  revels  his  addiction  leads  him* 
for,  besides  these  beneficial  news,  it  is  the  celo- 
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bration  of  his  nuptials :  So  much  was  his  pleasure 
should  be  proclaimed.  All  offices  are  open ;  and 
there  is  full  liberty  of  feasting,  from  this  present 
hour  of  five,  till  the  bell  hath  told  eleven.  Heaven 
bless  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  our  noble  general, 
Othello!  [&eiail. 

SCENL  HL— ^  Hall  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Othello,  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and  At- 
tendants. 

0th.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to- 
night : 
Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop, 
Not  to  out-sport  discretion. 

Cas.  lago  hath  direction  what  to  do ; 
But,  notwithstanding,  with  my  personal  eye 
Will  I  look  to 't. 

Olh.  lago  is  most  honest. 

Michael,  good  night :  To-morrow,  with  our  ear- 
liest, 
Let  me  have  speech  with  you. — Come,  my  dear 

love, 
The  purchase  made,  the  fruits  are  to  ensue; 

[To  Des. 
That  profit 's  yet  to  come  'twixt  mo  and  you. — 
Good  night.        [Exeunt  0th.,  Des.,  aiid  Attend. 

Enter  Iago. 

Cow.  "Welcome,  Ligo :  We  must  to  the  watch. 

laffo.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant ;  't  is  not  yet 
ten  o'clock :  Our  general  cast  us  thus  early,  for 
the  love  of  his  Desdemona ;  whom  let  us  not 
therefore  blame ;  he  hath  not  yet  made  wanton 
the  night  with  her :  and  she  is  sport  for  Jove. 

Cas.  She's  a  most  exquisite  lady. 

Iago.  And,  I  '11  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Cas.  Indeed,  she  is  a  most  fresh  and  delicate 
creature. 

layo.  What  an  eye  she  has!  methinks  it  sounds 
a  parley  of  provocation. 

Cas.  An  inviting  eye ;  and  yet  methinks  right 
modest. 

Iago.  And,  when  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an  alarm 
to  love  ? 

Cas.  She  is,  indeed,  perfection. 

Iago.  Well,  happiness  to  their  sheets !  Come, 
lieutenant,  I  have  a  stoop  of  wine;  and  here  with- 
out are  a  trace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  that  would 
fain  have  a  measure  to  the  health  of  the  black 
Othello. 

Cas.  Not  to  night,  good  Iago;  I  have  very 
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poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking :  I  could 
well  wish  courtesy  would  mvent  some  other  cus- 
tom of  entertainment. 

Iago.  0,  they  are  our  friends;  but  one  cupr  I'll 
drink  for  you. 

Cas.  I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and 
that  was  craftily  qualified  too,  and,  behold,  what 
innovation  it  makes  here :  I  am  unfortunate  in 
the  infirmity,  and  dare  not  task  my  weakness  with 
any  more. 

Iago.  What,  man  !  't  is  a  night  of  revels ;  the 
gallants  desire  it. 

Cas.  Where  are  they  ? 

Iago.  Here  at  the  door;  I  pray  you,  call  them  in. 

Cas.  I'll  do't ;  but  it  dislikes  me.     [Exit  Cas. 

Iago.  If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cap  upon  him. 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  alreadj, 
He  '11  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence 
As  my  young  niistiess'  dog.     Now,  my  sick  fool. 

Roderigo, 
Whom  love  has  turn'd  almost  the  wrong  side  out, 
To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  carous'd 
Potations  pottle  deep  ;  and  he 's  to  watch  : 
Three  lads  of  Cyprus, — noble  swelling  spirits. 
That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  distance, 
The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  isle, — 
Have  I  to-night  fluster'd  with  flowing  cups, 
And  they  watch  too.     Now,  'mongst  this  flock  of 

drunkards. 
Am  I  to  put  our  Cassio  in  some  action 
That  may  offend  the  isle  : — But  here  they  come  : 
If  consequence  do  but  approve  my  dream, 
My  boat  sails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  stream. 

Re-enter  Cassio,  with  him  Montano,  and  Gen- 
tlemen. , 

Cas  'Fore  heaven,  they  have  given  me  a  rouse 
already. 

3Ion.  Good  faith,  a  little  one ;  not  past  a  pint, 
as  I  am  a  soldier. 

Iago.  Some  wine,  ho ! 

And  let  me  the  cnnakin  clink,  clink;     [Sings, 
And  let  me  the  canakin  clink : 

A  soldier's  a  man ; 

A  life  'e  but  a  span  ; 
"V\'hy  then,  let  a  soldier  drink. 

Some  wine,  boys.  [  Wine  brought  in. 

Cas.  'Fore  heaven,  an  excellent  song. 

Iago.  I  learned  it  in  England,  where  (indeed) 
they  are  most  potent  in  potting  :  your  Dane,  your 
German,  and  your  swag-bellied  Hollander, — 
Drink,  ho ! — are  nothing  to  your  English. 
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Cas.  Is  your  Englisliiiian  so  exquisite  in  his 
drinking? 

lac/o.  Why,  be  drinks  you,  witli  facility,  your 
Dane  dead  dnink;  he  sweats  not  to  overthrow 
your  Almain;  he  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit, 
ere  the  next  pottle  can  be  filled. 

Ciii,  To  the  health  of  our  general. 

Mo7i.  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant ;  and  I  '11  do  you 
juPtice. 

lar/o.  0  sweet  England  I 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer, 
His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown ; 

He  held  them  si.tpence  all  too  dear, 
With  that  he  call'd  the  tailor— lown. 

He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown, 
And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree: 

'Tis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down, 
Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee. 

Some  wine,  ho  I 

Cas.  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquisite  song  than 
the  other. 

ln(/o.  Will  you  hear  it  agam  ? 

Cas.  No ;  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his 
place,  that  does  those  things. — Well, — Heaven's 
above  all ;  and  there  be  souls  that  must  be  saved, 
and  there  be  souls  must  not  be  saved. 

laf/o.  It 's  true,  good  lieutenant. 

Cas.  For  mine  own  part, — no  offence  to  the 
general,  nor  any  man  of  quality, — I  hope  to  be 
saved. 

lago.  And  so  do  I  too,  lieutenant. 

Cas.  Ay,  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me ; 
the  lieutenant  is  to  be  saved  before  the  ancient. 
Lei 's  have  no  more  of  this ;  let 's  to  our  affairs. — 
Forgive  us  our  sins  1 — Gentlemen,  let 's  look  to 
our  business.  Do  not  think,  gentlemen,  I  am 
drunk ;  this  is  my  ancient ; — this  is  my  right 
hand,  and  this  is  my  left  hand  : — I  am  not  drunk 
now ;  I  can  stand  well  enough,  and  speak  well 
enough. 

All.  Excellent  well. 

Cas.  Why,  very  well,  then :  you  must  not 
think  then  that  I  am  drunk.  [Exit. 

Mon.  To  the  platform,  masters ;  come,  let 's  set 
the  watch. 

lago.  You  see  this  fellow,  that  is  gone  before ; — 
He  is  a  soldier,  fit  to  stand  by  Caesar 
And  give  direction  :  and  do  but  see  his  vice ; 
T  is  to  his  nrtuc  a  just  equinox. 
The  one  as  long  as  the  other:  'tis  pity  of  him 
I  fear,  the  trust  Othello  puts  him  in, 
On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity, 
W  ill  shake  this  island, 
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Mon.  But  is  he  often  tlius '{ 

lago.  'Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  sleep: 
He  '11  watch  the  horologe  *  double  set. 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle. 

Mon.  It  were  well, 

The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it. 
Perhaps,  he  sees  it  not;  or  his  good  nature 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Cassio, 
And  looks  not  on  his  evils:  Is  not  this  true? 

Enter  Roderigo. 

lago.  How  now,  Roderigo  ?  [Aside. 

I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant ;  go.      [Exit'Py.oV). 

Mon.  And  'tis  great  pity,  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  such  a  place,  as  his  own  second. 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity : 
It  were  an  honest  action,  to  say 
So  to  the  Moor. 

lago.  Not  I,  for  th?s  fair  island. 

I  do  love  Cassio  well ;  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.    But  hark!   what  noise? 
[Cry  wilMni\ — Help!  help! 

Re-enter  Cassio,  driving  in  Roderigo. 

Cas.  You  rogue !  you  rascal ! 

Man.  What's  the  matter,  lieutenant ? 

Cas.  A  knave  ! — teach  me  my  duty  ! 
I  '11  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle." 

Rod.  Beat  me  I 

Cas.  Dost  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 

[Striking  Ron 

Mon.  Nay,  good  lieutenant . 

[Staying  kin., 
I  pray  you,  sir,  hold  your  hand. 

Cas.  Let  me  go,  sir. 

Or  I  'II  knock  you  o'er  the  mazzard. 

Mo7i.  Come,  come,  you're  drunk. 

Cas.  Drunk!  [They fight. 

lago.  Awav,  I  sav !  go  out,  and  cry — a  mutiny. 
[Aside  to  Rod.,  wlw  goes  out. 
Nay,  good  lieutenant, — alas,  gentlemen, — 
Help,  ho! — Lieutenant, — sir  Montano, — sir; — 
Help,  masters ! — Here 's  a  goodly  watch,  indeed  ! 

[Bell  rings. 
Who's  that  that  rings  the  bell  ? — Diablo,  ho ! 
The  town  will  rise  :  God's  will,  lieutenant !  hold ; 
You  will  be  sham'd  for  ever. 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants. 

Otk.  What  is  the  matter  here  1 

Mon    I  bleed  still,  I  am  hurt  to  the  death ; — 
he  dies, 
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0th.  IIoUl,  for  your  lives. 
logo.  Hold,  hold,  lieutenant, — sir  Montano, — 
gentlemen, — 
Have  you  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty? 
Hold,  hold  !  the  general  speaks  to  you ;  hold,  for 
sliainc ! 
0th.  Why,  how  now,  ho  I  fi  oni  whence  ariseth 
this  ? 
Are  we  tuni'd  Turks ;  and  to  ourselves  do  that, 
Whicli  heaven  h.itii  forbid  the  Ottoinites? 
b'oi-  christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl : 
He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage. 
Holds  his  soul  light;  he  dies  upon  his  motion. — 
Silenre  that  dreadful  boll,  it  frights  the  isle 
From  her  propriety. — What  is  the  matter,  mas- 
ters ?— 
Honest  lago,  that  look'st  dead  with  grieving, 
Speak,  who  began  this  ?  on  thy  love,  I  charge 
thee. 
lago.   I  do  not  know ; — friends  all  but  now, 
even  now. 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Devesting  them  for  bed  :  and  then,  hut  now, 
(As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men,) 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast, 
!n  opposition  bloody.     I  cannot  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds; 
And  'would  in  action  glorious  I  had  lest 
These  legs,  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it ! 
0th.  How  comes  it,  Michael,  you  are  thus  for- 
got ? 
Cos.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me,  I  cannot  speak. 
0th.  Worthy  Montano,  you  were  wont  be  civil ; 
Tlie  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wisest  censure  :  What 's  the  matter. 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus, 
•And  spend  your  rich  opinion,  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler  ?  give  me  answer  to  it. 

Mon.  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger; 
Your  officer,  lago,  can  inform  you — 
While  I  spare  speech,  which  something  now  of- 
fends me ; — 
Of  all  that  I  do  know  :  nor  know  T  aught 
By  me  that's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night ; 
Unless  self-charity  be  sometime  a  vice ; 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  sin, 
Wlien  violence  assails  us. 

0th.  Now,  by  heaven. 

My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule  ; 
And  |>a.'«ion,  having  my  best  judgment  coUied, 
Assays  to  lead  the  way :  If  I  once  stir, 
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Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  best  of  you 
Shall  sink  in  my  robuke.     Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  set  it  on ; 
And  he  that  is  approv'd  in  this  oflFence, 
Tliough  he  had  twinn'd  with  me,  both  at  a  birth, 
Shall  lose  me. — What!  in  a  town  of  war. 
Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brimful  of  fear. 
To  manage  private  and  domestic  quarrel, 
In  night,  and  on  the  court  and  guard  of  safety ! 
'Tis  monstrous. — lago,  who  began  it  ? 

Mon.  If  partially  affin'd,  or  k-agu'd  in  office, 
Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth, 
Thou  art  no  soldier. 

lago.  Touch  me  not  so  near : 

I  had  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth 
Than  it  should  do  offence  to  Michael  Cassio; 
Yet,  I  persuade  myself,  to  speak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him. — Thus  it  is,  general. 
Montano  and  myself  being  in  speech, 
There  comes  a  fellow,  crying  out  for  help; 
And  Cassio  following  him  with  deterrain'd  sword, 
To  execute  upon  him :  Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio,  and  entreats  his  pause ; 
Myself  the  crying  fellow  did  pursue  ; 
Lest,  by  his  clamour,  (as  it  so  fell  out,) 
The  town  might  fall  in  fright :  he,  swift  of  foot,    *, 
Outran  my  purpose  ;  and  I  return'd  the  rather 
For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords, 
And  Cassio  high  in  oath  ;  which,  till  to-night, 
I  ne'er  might  say  before :  When  I  came  back, 
(For  this  was  brief,)  I  found  them  close  together, 
At  blow,  and  thrust ;  even  as  again  they  were. 
When  you  yourself  did  part  them. 
More  of  this  inatter  can  I  not  report : — 
But  men  are  men  ;  the  best  sometimes  forget : — 
Though  Cassio  did  some  little  wrong  to  him, — 
As   men   in   rage  strike  those  that  wish  them 

best, — 
Y'et,  surely,  Cassio,  I  believe,  receiv'd. 
From  him  that  fled,  some  strange  indignity. 
Which  patience  could  not  pass. 

0th.  I  know,  lago. 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter. 
Making  it  light  to  Cassio : — Cassio,  I  love  thee ; 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine. — 

Enter  Desdemona,  attended. 

Look,  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  rais'd  up ; — 
I  '11  make  thee  an  example. 

Des.  What 's  the  matter,  dear  ? 

Olh.  All 's  well  now,  sweeting :  Come  away 
to  bed. 
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Sir,  for  your  hurts. 

Myself  will  be  your  surgeon :  Le.id  liim  off.' 

[To  MoN.,  who  is  led  of. 
lago,  look  with  care  about  the  town ; 
And  silence  those  whom  this  vile  brawl  distract- 
ed.— 
Come,  Desdemona;  'tis  the  soldier's  life, 
To  have  their  balmy  slumbers  wak'd  with  strife. 
\£xeu)it  all  but  l\ao  and  Cas. 

Ja^o.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieuteuimt? 

Cas,  Ay,  past  all  surgery. 

lac/o.  Marr^  heaven  forbid  1 

Cas,  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation  !  O,  I 
have  lost  my  reputation  !  I  have  lost  the  immortal 
part,  sir,  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial. — 
My  reputation,  Ligo,  my  reputation. 

laffo.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought  you 
had  received  some  bodily  wound ;  there  is  more 
offence  in  that,  than  in  reputation.  Reputation 
is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition ;  oft  got 
without  merit,  and  lost  without  deserving :  You 
have  lost  no  reputation  at  all,  unless  you  repute 
yourself  such  a  loser.  What,  man !  there  are 
ways  to  recover  the  general  again :  You  are  but 
now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punishment  more  in 
policy  than  in  malice ;  even  so  as  one  would  beat 
his  offenceless  dog,  to  affright  an  imperious  lion  : 
sue  to  him  again,  and  he 's  yours. 

Cas,  I  will  rather  sue  to  be  despised,  thari  to 
deceive  so  good  a  commander,  with  so  slight,  so 
drunken,  and  so  indiscreet  an  office.  Drunk  ?  and 
speak  parrot  ?  and  squabble  ?  swagger  ?  swear  ? 
and  discourse  fustain  with  one's  own  shadow  ? — 
O  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no 
name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee — devil ! 

laffO,  What  was  he  that  you  followed  with 
your  sword  ?  WTiat  had  he  done  to  you  ? 

Cas,  I  know  not. 

laffo.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Cas,  I  remember  a  mass  of  tilings,  but  nothing 
distinctly;  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore. — O, 
that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths, 
to  steal  away  their  brains !  that  we  should,  with 
joy  revel,  pleasure,  and  applause,  transform  our- 
selves into  beasts ! 

la^o.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough : 
How  came  you  thus  recovered  ? 

Cas,  It  hath  pleased  the  devil,  drunkenness,  to 
give  place  to  the  devil,  wrath  :  one  unperfectness 
shows  me  another,  to  make  me  frankly  despise 
myself. 

lago.  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler  :  As 


the  time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this 
country  stands,  I  could  heartily  wish  ihib  had  not 
befallen ;  but,  since  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  }oui 
own  good. 

Cas.  I  will  ask  him  for  my  ])lace  again  ;  ht 
shall  tell  me,  I  am  a  drunkaid  !  Had  I  as  man} 
mouths  as  Hydra,  such  an  answer  would  stoj. 
them  all.  To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  bv  and  by 
a  fool,  and  presently  a  beast !  0  strange  I — Everj' 
inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredient  is 
a  devil. 

laffo.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar 
creature,  if  it  be  well  used  ;  exclaim  no  more 
against  it.  And,  good  lieutenant,  I  think,  yon 
think  I  love  you. 

Cas.  I  have  well  approved  it,  sir. — I  drunk ! 

lago.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk  at 
some  time,  man.  I'll  tell  you  what  you  shall  do. 
Our  general's  wife  is  now  the  general ; — I  may 
say  so  in  this  respect,  for  that  he  hath  devoted 
and  given  up  himself  to  the  contemplation,  mark, 
and  denotement  of  her  parts  and  graces :  confess 
jourself  freely  to  her;  importune  her;  she'll 
help  to  put  you  in  your  place  again :  she  is  of  so 
free,  so  kind,  so  apt,  so  blessed  a  disposition,  that 
she  holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodness,  not  to  do 
more  than  she  is  requested  :  This  broken  joint, 
between  you  and  her  husband,  entreat  her  to 
splinter ;  and,  my  foi  tunes  against  any  lay  worth 
naming,  this  crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger 
than  it  was  before. 

Cas,  You  advise  me  well. 

laffo,  I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love,  and 
honest  kindness. 

Cas,  I  think  it  freely ;  and,  betimes  in  the 
mornina:,  I  will  beseech  the  virtuous  Desdemona 
to  undertake  for  me :  I  am  desperate  of  my  for- 
tunes, if  they  check  me  here. 

Jaffo,  You  are  in  the  right.  Good  night,  lieu- 
tenant ;  I  must  to  the  watch. 

Cas.  Good  night,  honest  lago.  [Hxit  Cas. 

lago.  And  what 's  he  then,  that  says,— I  play 
the  villain  ? 
When  this  advice  is  free,  I  give,  and  honest, 
ProbaP'  to  thinking,  and  (indeed)  the  couree 
To  win  the  Moor  again  ?  For  't  is  most  easy 
The  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdue 
In  any  honest  suit;  she's  fram'd  as  fruitfu! 
As  the  free  elements.*^    And  then  for  her 
To  win  the  Moor, — were  't  to  renounce  Lis  bnp- 

tism. 
All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin, — 
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IJis  soul  is  80  oiifcitcrVl  to  hor  love, 
Tlmt  iilie  may  miikc,  iimmikc,  do  wlmt  slic  list, 
Even  at>  lior  ii[)|)i'tit('  hIihII  pliiy  llio  g<"i 
With  Ills  weak  fiiiictioii.    Jlnwiuii  1  llieii  nvilliiin. 
To  coiinnel  Ca-Hsio  to  this  panillol  couibo, 
Diri-'ctly  to  his  good  ?    Divinity  of  hull ! 
When  doviJH  will  their  hlackent  sins  put  on. 
They  do  tuifjj^cHt  iit  iirsi  with  hciivunly  shows. 
As  I  do  now:  Kor  whili:  this  honest  fool 
I'lies  Desdeinona  to  repair  his  fortunes. 
And  slii^  for  him  jilcads  strongly  to  the  Moor, 
1  '11  pour  this  pi'stiloiice  into  his  car,  — 
That  slio  re[H'al8  him  for  hei-  hody's  lust; 
And,  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  iiini  good. 
She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 
So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  ])ilrh; 
And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  not, 
Th.it  shall  enmesh   tlnni  all. —  Ilow  now,  Kode- 
rigo? 

Enter  KoDKuiGO. 
Itiiil.  I  do  follow  here  in  the  chaso,  not  like  a 
li'Miiid  lli.il  Inints,  hut  one  that  fills  up  the  cry. 
My  money  is  almost  spent;  I  have  hern  to-night 
nxccedingly  well  cudgelled  ;  and,  I  thiid<,  the  issue 
will  be — I  shall  have  so  much  e.xporienco  for  my 


pains :  and  so,  with  no  money  at  all,  and  a  liltl« 

more  wit,  return  to  Venice. 

Jayo.  How  poor  arc  they,  that  liavc  not  pa- 
tience ! — 

Wh.'it  wound  did  ever  lical,  but  by  degrees? 

Thou  know'st,  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witch- 
craft ; 

And  wit  dej)ends  on  dilatory  tiriif). 

Does't  not  go  well?  Cassio  hath  beaten  tbee. 

And    thou,   by   that   small    hurt,    haiit  cashicr'd 
Cassio : 

'J'hough  other  tilings  grow  fair  against  the  sun, 

Yet  fruits,  that  blossom  first,  will  first  be  ri])e  : 

Content  thyself  a  while. — JJy  the  niiiss, 'tis  morn- 

Pleasure,  and  action,  make  the  hours  seem  short. — 
llotire  thee;  go  where  thou  art  billeted  : 
Away,  I  say  ;  thou  shalt  know  more  hereiiftcr : 
Nay,  got  thee  gone.  [Exit  Ron.]  Two  things  are 

to  be  done, — 
My  wif(!  must  move;  for  Cassio  to  her  mistress; 
1  '11  set  her  on  ; 

Myself,  the  wliile,  to  draw  the  Moor  apart. 
And  bring  him  jump  when  lie  may  Cassio  find 
Soliciliiig  his  wife; — Ay,  l.hat's  the  way; 
Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  dehiy.        [Exit, 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  l.—Bcfwe  the  Castle. 
Enter  Cassio,  and  some  Musicians. 

Cas.   Masters,  play  licre,  I  will  content  your 
pains. 
Something  that 's  brief;   and  bid — good-morrow, 
general.  [Music. 

Enter  Clown. 
CT().  Why,  masters,  have  your  instrumcnt.s  been 
nt  Naples,  that  they  speak  i'  the  nose  thus? 
\.il  jWii:!.   How,  sir,  how! 
Clo.  Arc  these,  I  pray  you,  called  wind  instru- 

menta  / 
\sl  Afn.i.  .\y,  many,  are  they,  sir. 
Clo.  O,  thereby  hangs  a  tail. 
\»l  Mus.  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  sir? 
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Clo.  Marry,  sir,  by  many  a  wind  instrument 
that  I  know.  But,  masters,  here  's  money  for 
you  :  and  the  gener.'il  so  likes  your  music,  that 
ho  desires  you,  of  all  loves,  to  make  no  more 
noise  with  it. 

\sl  Mus.  Well,  sir,  wo  will  not. 

Clo.  If  you  have  any  music  that  m,ay  not  be 
heard,  to 't  again  :  but,  as  they  say,  to  Lear  music, 
the  general  does  not  greatly  care. 

\st  Mus.  Wo  have  none  such,  sir. 

Clo.  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  for 
I  'II  away  :    Go ;  vanish  into  air  ;  away. 

[Exeunt  Muaicians, 

Cas.  Dost  thou  hear,  my  honest  friend? 

Clo.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honest  friend ;  I  hear 
you. 

Cas.  Pr'ythee,  keep  up  thy  quillets.     There '» 
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a  poor  piece  of  gold  for  thee  :  if  the  gentlewoman 

that  aUoiuls  the  geueval's  wife  be  stirring,  tell  her, 
there  's  one  Cassio  entreats  her  a  little  favour  of 
speech  :  Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

Clo.  She  is  stirring,  sir;  if  she  will  stir  hitlier, 
I  shall  soeiu  to  notify  tiuto  her.  •  [Exit. 

Enter  L\GO. 

Cas.  Do,  good  my  friend. — In  happy  time,  lago. 

lapo.  You  have  not  been  a-bed  then  1 

Cas.  "Why,  no ;  the  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted.     I  have  made  bold,  lago. 
To  send  in  to  your  wife :  My  suit  to  her 
Is,  that  she  will  to  virtuous  Desdemona 
Procure  mo  some  access. 

laflo.  I'll  send  her  to  you  presently; 

And  I'll  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converse  and  business 
May  be  more  free.  [Exit. 

Cas.  I  humbly  thank  vou  for't.    I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kiiul  and  honest. 

Enter  Emilia. 

Emil.  Good  morrow,  good  lieutenant :  I  am 
sorry 
For  your  displeasure ;  but  all  will  soon  be  well. 
The  gencriU,  and  his  wife,  are  talking  of  it ; 
And  she  S}x>ak9  for  you  stoutly  :  The  Moor  re- 
plies. 
That  he.  you  hurt,  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus, 
.Vnd  great  affinity ;  and  that,  in  wholesome  wis- 
dom, 
Ho  might  not  but  refuse  you;  but,  he  protests, 

he  loves  you ; 
And  needs  no  other  suitor,  but  his  liking-s. 
To  take  the  saf'st  occasion  by  the  front. 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Cas.  Yet,  I  beseech  you, — 

If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done, — 
Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse 
With  Desdemona  alone. 

Emit.  Pray  you,  come  in ; 

I  will  bestow  you  where  you  shjvll  have  time 
To  speak  your  bosom  freeljf. 

Cas.  I  am  much  bound  to  yoii. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— .4  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Othku.0,  I.\oo,  and  Gentlemen. 

0th.  These  letters  give,  lago,  to  the  pilot; 
And,  by  him,  do  my  duties  to  the  senate : 


That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works. 

Repair  there  to  me. 

Ia<io.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I'll  do't 

Oih.  This  fortification,  gentlemen,—  shidl  wc 

see  't  ? 
Gent.  We'll  wait  upon  your  lordship.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Before  the  Caslle. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and  Rmilia. 

Des.  Be  thou  assur'd,  good  Cassio,  I  will  do 
All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf. 

Emit.  Good  madam,  do ;  I  know  it  grieves  mv 
husband, 
As  if  the  case  were  his. 

Des.  O,  that's  an  honest  fellow. — Do  not  doubt, 
Cassio, 
But  I  will  have  my  lord  and  you  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Cas.  Bounteous  madam. 

Whatever  shall  become  of  Michael  Cassio, 
He 's  never  anything  but  your  true  servjint, 

Des.  0,  sir,  I  thank  yon  :  You  do  love  my  lord : 
You  have  kiK>wn  him  long;  and  be  you  well  as- 

siir'd. 
He  shall  in  strangeness  stand  no  tun  her  oti' 
Than  in  &  politic  distance. 

Ciis.  Ay,  but,  lady. 

That  pohcy  may  either  last  so  long. 
Or  feed  upon  snob  nice  and  waterish  diet. 
Or  breed  itself  so  out  of  circumstance. 
That  I,  being  absent,  and  my  pLico  supplied. 
My  general  will  forget  my  love  and  st'rvice. 

Des.  Do  not  doubt  that ;  before  Emilia  here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place  :  assure  thee. 
If  I  do  vow  a  friendsliip,  I  '11  j>erform  it 
To  the  last  article  :  my  lord  shall  never  ivst ; 
I  '11  watch  him  t^unc,  and  talk  him  out  of  ]>alience ; 
His  bed  sli.all  seem  a  school,  his  boar^i  a  shrift  ; 
I  '11  intermingle  every  thing  he  does 
With  Cassio's  suit :  Therefore  be  meriT,  Cassio : 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die. 
Than  give  thy  cause  away. 

Enter  Othello  and  Iaoo,  at  a  distance. 
Emil.  Madam,  here  comes 

My  lord. 

Cas.     Madam,  I  '11  take  my  leave. 
Des.  ^^T».v,  Slay, 

And  hear  me  speak. 

r<i.<.  Madam,  not  now ;  I  am  very  ill  at  en.->o, 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purposes. 
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Des.  Well,  well. 

Do  your  discietiou.  [Exit  Gas. 

Jario.  Ha !  I  like  not  that. 

0th.  AVhat  dost  thou  say  ' 

Jarjo.  Nothing,  my  lord:   or  if— I  know  not 
what 

0th.   "Was  not  that  Cassio,  parted  from  my 
wife? 

Jago.   Cassio,  my  lord?    No,  sure,  I  cannot 
think  it, 
That  he  would  steal  away  so  guilty-like, 
Seeing  you  coming. 

Olh.  I  do  believe  'twas  he. 

Des.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 
1  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 
.\  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure. 

Olh.  Who  is't,  you  mean  ? 

Des.  Why,  your  lieutenant  Cassio.     Good  my 
lord. 
It'  I  have  any  grace,  or  power  to  move  you, 
His  pi  escnt  reconciliation  take ; 
For,  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you. 
That  errs  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning, 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  honest  face  : 
I  pr'ythee,  call  hira  back. 

Olh.  Went  he  hence  now  ? 

Des.  Ay,  sooth ;  so  humbled. 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me ; 
I  suft'er  with  him.     Good  love,  call  him  back. 

Olh.  Not  now,  sweet  Desdemoua ;  some  other 
time. 

Des.  But  shall 't  be  shortly  ? 

Oih.  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  you. 

Des.  Shall 't  be  to-uight  at  supper  ? 

0th.  No,  not  to-night. 

Des.  To-moiTOW  dinner  then  ? 

0th.  I  shall  not  dine  at  home ; 

I  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel. 

Des.  "^Tiy  then,  to-morrow  night ;  or  Tuesday 
morn ; 
Or  Tuesday   noon,   or    night ;    or   Wednesday 

morn ; — 
1  pray  thee,  name  the  time ;  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days:  in  faith,  he's  penitent; 
And  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  common  reason, 
(Save  that,  they  say,  the  wars  must  make  examples 
Out  of  their  best,)  is  not  almost  a  fiult 
To  incur  a  private  check :  When  shall  he  come? 
Tell  me,  Othello.     I  wonder  in  my  soul, 
VNTiat  you  could  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny, 
Or  stand  so  mammering  on.     What!    Michael 
Cassio, 
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That  came  a  wooing  with  you ;  and  many  a  tima 
When  I  have  spoke  of  you  dispraisingly. 
Hath  ta'en  your  part ;  to  have  so  much  to  do 
To  bring  him  in !  Trust  me,  I  could  do  much, 

0th.  Pr'ythee,  no  more :  let  him  come  when 
he  will ; 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Des.  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon 

'T  is  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves. 
Or  feed  on  nourishing  dishes,  or  keep  you  warm ; 
Or  sue  to  you  to  do  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  person :  Nay,  when  I  have  a  suit. 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed. 
It  shall  be  full  of  poize  and  difficulty. 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

0th.  I  will  deny  thee  nothing : 

Whereon,  I  do  beseech  thee,  grant  me  this. 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  myself. 

Des.  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no  :  Farewell,  my  lord. 

0th.  Farewell,  my  Desdemona:  I  will  come  to 
thee  straight. 

Des.  Emilia,  come : — Be  it  as  your  fancies  t-each 
you; 
Whate'er  you  be,  I  am  obedient. 

[Exit,  with  Eun. 

0th.  Excellent  wretch !     Perdition  catch  my 
soul, 
But  1  do  love  thee !  and  when  I  love  thee  not, 
Chaos  is  come  again. 

lago.  My  noble  lord, 

Olh.  What  dost  thou  say,  lago  ? 

lago.  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  woo'd  my 
lady, 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

Olh.  He  did,  from  first  to  last :  Why  dost  thou 
ask? 

lago.  But  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought ; 
No  further  harm. 

Olh.  W^hy  of  thy  thought,  lago  ? 

lago.  I  did  not  think,  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  her. 

0th.  0,  yes ;  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 

lago.  Indeed  ? 

Olh.    Indeed !    ay,  indeed  : — Discern'st   thoo 
aught  in  that  ? 
Is  he  not  honest  ? 

lago.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

0  th.  Ay,  honest. 

lago.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 

0th.  WTiat  dost  thou  think  ? 

lago.  Think,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Think,  my  lord! 
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By  heaTen,  he  echoes  me, 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown. — Thou  dost  mean  some- 
thing : 
I  heard  thee  say  but  now, — Thou  lik'dst  not  that, 
When  Cassio  left  my  wife :  What  did'st  not  hke  ? 
And,  when  I  told  thee — he  was  of  my  counsel 
In  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  cry'dst,  "In- 
deed ?" 
And  did'st  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together. 
As  if  thou  then  had'st  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
>ome  horrible  conceit :  If  thou  dost  love  me. 
Show  me  thy  thought. 

lago.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 

0th.  I  think,  thou  dost; 

And, — for  I  know  thou  art  full  of  love  and  hon- 
esty, 
\nd  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  giv'st  them 

breath, — 
Therefore  these  stops  or  thine  fright  me  the  more; 
For  such  things,  in  a  false  disloyal  knave. 
Are  tricks  of  custom  ;  but,  in  a  man  that's  just, 
They  are   close  denotements,  working  from  the 

heart, 
That  passion  cannot  rule. 

lago.  For  Michael  Cassio,— 

I  dare  be  sworn,  I  think  that  he  is  honest. 

0th.  I  think  so  too. 

lago.  Men  should  be  what  they  seem ; 

Or,  those  that  be  not,  'would  they  might  seem 
none ! 

0th.  Certain,  men  should  be  what  they  seem. 

lago.  Why  then, 

I  think  that  Cassio  is  an  honest  man. 

0th.  Nay,  yet  there 's  more  in  this  : 
I  pray  thee,  speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings. 
As  thou  dost  ruminate ;  and  give  thy  worst  of 

thoughts 
The  worst  of  words. 

lago.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me ; 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to. 
Utter  my  thoughts  ?    Why,  say,  they  are  vile  and 

false, — 
As  where 's  that  palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?   who  has  a  breast  so 

pure. 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets,  and  law-days,  and  in  session  sit 
With  meditations  lawful  ? 

OiK.   Thou  dost  conspire  against  thy  friend, 
lago. 


K  thou  but  think'st  him  wrong'd,  and   mak'st 

his  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

lago.  I  do  beseech  you, — 

Though  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess, 
As,  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  sjjy  into  abuses ;  and,  oft,  my  jealousy 
Shap<;s  faults  that  are  not, — I  entreat  you  then, 
From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conjects, 
You'd  take  no  notice;  nor  build  yourself  a  trouble 
Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  observance  : — 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good. 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  or  wisdom. 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

0th.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

lago.  Good  name,  in  man,  and  woman,  dear  my 
lord. 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls : 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  't  is  something, 

Koihing ; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thou- 
sands ; 
But  he,  that  filches  fVom  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that,  vrhich  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

0th.  By  heaven,  I  '11  know  thy  thought. 
lago.  You  cannot,  if  my  hsart  were  in  your 
hand ; 
Nor  shall  not,  whilst 't  is  in  my  custody. 
0th.  Ha! 

lago.  O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy; 

It  is  the  green-ey'd  monster,  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on  :  That  cuc.'iold  lives   iu 

bliss 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger ; 
But,  O,  what  dau]  ned  minutes  tells  he  o'er. 
Who  dotes,  yet  duubts ;   suspects,  yet  strongly 
loves ! 
0th.  O  misery  ! 

lago.    Poor,  and    content,   is   rich,  and   rich 
enough ; 
But  riches,  fineless,  is  as  poor  as  winter, 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor : — 
Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealousy ! 

0th.  AVhy  ?  why  is  this  ? 

Think'st  thou,  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy. 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions?  No:  to  be  once  in  doubt, 
Is — once  to  be  resolv'd :  Exchange  me  for  a  goat 
When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  exsufQicate  and  blown  surmises,*" 
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Matching  thy  inference.    'T  is  not  to  make  me 

jealous, 
To  say — my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  com- 
pany, 
Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well; 
Where  virtue  is,  these 'are  more  virtuous: 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
For  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me  :  No,  lago ; 
I  '11  see,  before  I  doubt ;  when  I  doubt,  prove ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, — 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealousy. 

lago.  I  am  glad  of  tliis;  for  now  I  shall  have 
reason 
To  show  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  spirit :  therefore,  as  I  am  bound, 
Receive  it  from  me  : — I  speak  not  yet  of  proof. 
Look  to  your  wife ;  observe  her  well  with  Cassio ; 
Weai'  yoTir  eye — thus,  not  jealous,  nor  secure. 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature. 
Out  of  self-bounty,  be  abus'd ;  look  to 't : 
I  know  our  countiy  disposition  well ; 
In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pr.inks 
They  dare  not  show  their  husbands ;  their  best 

couscieiice 
Is — not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown. 

0th.  Dost  thou  say  so  ? 

lago.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you; 
.\ik1,  when  she  seem'd  to  shake,  and  fear  your 

looks. 
She  lov'd  them  most. 

0th.  And  so  she  did. 

lago.  Why,  go  to,  then ; 

She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a  seeming. 
To  seel  her  father's  eyes  up,  close  as  oak, — 
He  thought,  't  was  witchcraft : — But  I  am  much 

to  blame ; 
I  humbly  do  beseech  you  of  your  pardon. 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

0th.  I  am  bound  to  thee  for  ever. 

lago.  I  see,  this  hath  a  little  dash'd  your  spirits. 

0th.  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot, 

lago.  Trust  me,  I  fear  it  has. 

I  hope,  you  will  consider,  what  is  spoke 
Comes  from  my  love ; — But,  I  do  see  you  are 

mov'd : — 
I  am  to  pray  you  not  to  strain  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues,  \ov  to  larger  reach, 
Than  to  su8pi';ion. 

0th.  I  will  aot 

lago.  Should  you  do  so,  my  lord, 

My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success 
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As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at.     Cassio 's  my  worthy 

friend : — 
My  lord,  I  see  you  are  mov'd. 

Olh.  No,  not  much  mov'd  :^- 

I  do  not  think  but  Desdemona  's  honest. 

lago.  Long  live  she  so !  and  long  live  you  to 

think  so ! 
0th.  And  yet,  how  nature  erring  fi-om  itself^ — 
Jago.  Ay,  there 's  the  point : — As, — to  be  bold 
with  you, — 
Not  to  affect  many  proposed  matches, 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree  ; 
Whereto,  we  see,  in  all  things  nature  tends : 
Foh !  one  may  smell,  in  such,  a  will  most  rank, 
Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  unnatural. — 
But  pardon  me ;  I  do  not,  in  position. 
Distinctly  speak  of  her :  though  I  may  fear, 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment. 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms. 
And  (happily)  repent. 

0th.  Farewell,  farewell : 

If  more  thou  dost  perceive,  let  me  know  more ; 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  observe :  Leave  me,  lago. 
lago.  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave.  [Going. 

Olh.  Why  did  I  marry? — This  honest  creature, 
doubtless. 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds. 
lago.  My  lord,  I  would,  I  might  entreat  your 
honour 
To  scan  this  thing  no  further ;  leave  it  to  time : 
And  though  it  be  fit  that  Cassio  have  his  place, 
(For,  sure  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability,) 
Yet,  if  you  please  to  hold  him  off  awhile. 
You  shall  by  that  perceive  him  and  his  means ; 
Note,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment 
With  any  strong  or  vehement  opportunity ; 
Much  will  be  seen  in  that.     In  the  mean  time. 
Let  me  be  thought  too  busy  in  my  fears, 
(As  worthy  cause  I  have,  to  fear — I  am,) 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  beseech  your  honour. 
0th.  Fear  not  my  government. 
lago.  I  once  more  take  my  leave.  [£xil, 

0th.  This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honesty. 
And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  spirit. 
Of  human  dealings :  If  I  do  prove  her  haggard," 
Though    that   her   jesses  were   my  dear   heart 

strings,'* 
I  'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind, 
To  prey  at  fortune.     Haply,  for  I  am  black ; 
And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chamberers  have  :  Or,  for  I  am  declin'd 
Into  the  vale  of  years  ; — yet  that 's  not  much ;— 
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She 's  gone ;  I  am  abus'd ;  and  my  relief 

Must  be — to  loath  her.     0  curse  of  marriage, 

Tliat  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours, 

And  not  their  appetites !  I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 

And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon, 

Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love, 

For  others'  uses.  Yet,  't  is  the  plague  of  great  ones ; 

Prerogativ'd  are  they  less  than  the  base ; 

'Tis  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death; 

Even  then  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us," 

When  we  do  quicken.     Desdemona  comes  : 

Enter  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 

If  she  be  false,  0,  then  heaven  mocks  itself ! — 
I  '11  not  believe  it. 

Dcs.  How  now,  my  dear  Othello  ? 

Voiir  dinner,  and  the  generous  islanders 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 

0th.  I  am  to  blame. 

Des.  Why  is  your  speech  so  faint  ?  are  you  not 
well  ? 

Olh.  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Des.  Faith,  that's  with  watching;  'twill  away 
again  : 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

0th.  Your  napkin  is  too  little ; 

[He  puts  the  Handkerchief  from  him,  and 
it  drops. 
Let  it  alone.     Come,  I  '11  go  in  with  you. 

Des.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  not  well. 

[Uj-eunt  0th.  and  Des. 

Emil.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin ; 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor ; 
My  wayward  husband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Woo'd  me  to  steal  it :  but  she  so  loves  the  token, 
(For  he  conjur'd  her,  she  would  ever  keep  it,) 
That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her. 
To  kis9,  and  talk  to.    I  '11  have  the  work  ta'en  out. 
And  give  it  lago  : 

What  he  '11  do  with  it,  heaven  knows,  not  I ; 
I  nothing,  but  to  please  his  fantasy. 

Enter  Iago. 

lar/o.  How  now  !  what  do  you  do  here  alone  ? 
Emil.  Do  not  you  chide ;  I  have  a  thing  for  you. 
Iago.  A  thing  for  me  ? — it  is  a  common  thing. 
Emil.  Ha! 

Iago.  To  have  a  foolish  wife. 
Emil.  O,  is  that  al  ?    ^VIlat  will  you  give  me 
now 
For  that  same  handkerchief? 
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layo.  What  handkerchief? 

Emil.  What  handkerchief? 
Why,  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Desdemona; 
That  which  so  often  you  did  bid  me  steal. 

larjo.  Hast  stolen  it  from  her  ? 

Emil.   No,  faith ;   she  let  it  drop  by  negli- 
gence ; 
And,  to  the  advantage,  I,  being  here,  took't  up. 
Look,  here  it  is. 

Iago.  A  good  wench  ;  give  it  me. 

Emil.  What  will  you  do  with  it,  that  you  have 
been  so  earnest 
To  have  me  filch  it  ? 

Iago.  Why,  what 's  that  to  you  ? 

[^Snatching  it. 

Emil.  If  it  be  not  for  some  purpose  of  import, 
Give  it  me  again  :  Poor  lady!  she'll  run  mad. 
When  she  shall  lack  it. 

Iago.  Be  not  you  known  oft;  I  have  nse  for  it. 
Go,  leave  me.  \Exit  Emil. 

I  will  in  Cassio's  lodging  lose  this  napkin. 
And  let  him  find  it :  Trifles,  light  as  air. 
Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.     This  may  do  something. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poison  : — 
Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons, 
Which,  at  the  first,  are  scarce  found  to  distaste ; 
But,  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood. 
Bum  like  the  mines  of  sulphur. — I  did  say  so  : — 
Look,  where  he  comes !  Not  poppy,  nor  mandra- 

gora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday. 

Enter  Othello. 

0th.  Ha !  ha !  false  to  me  \ 

Tome? 

Iago.  Why,  how  now,  general  ?  no  more  of  that 

0th.  Avaunt !  be  gone !  thou  hast  set  me  on 
the  rack : — 
I  swear,  't  is  better  to  be  much  ab  is'd. 
Than  but  to  know 't  a  little. 

Iago.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  hours  of 
lust? 
I  saw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me : 
I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry ; 
I  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips : 
He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen, 
Let  him  not  know  it,  and  he  's  not  robb'd  at  all. 

Iago.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this, 
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Olh.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  generiil  camp, 
Pioni-ure  and  all,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body, 
So  I  had  lothiug  known  :  0  now,  for  ever, 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !  farewell  content ! 
raiewil!  the  i>luniod  troop,  and  the  big  wars, 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !    O,  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife. 
The  royal  banner ;  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circnmstauce  of  glorious  war! 
And  0,  yo'i  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
Tho  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation  's  gone ! 

larjo.  Is  it  possible  i — My  lord, 

0th.  Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  a 
whore ; 
Be  sure  of  it;  give  me  the  ocular  proof; 

[Takiiif/  him  by  the  throat. 
Or,  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul, 
Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog. 
Than  answer  my  wak'd  wmth. 

lago.  Is  it  come  to  this? 

0th.  Make  me  to  see  it ;  or  (at  the  least)  so 
prove  it, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop. 
To  hang  a  doubt  on  :  or,  woe  upon  thy  life ! 

laijo.  Mv  noble  lord, 

0th.  If  thou  dost  slander  her,  and  torture  me, 
Never  pray  more  :  abandon  all  remorse ; 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate : 
Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amaz'd, 
For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add. 
Greater  than  that. 

lago.  0  grace !  0  heaven,  defend  me  ! 

Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  soul,  or  sense  ? — 
God  be  wi'  you ;  take  mine  office. — O  wretched 

fool. 
That  liv'st  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice  1 — 

0  monstrous  world!    Take  note,  take  note,  O 

world. 
To  be  direct  and  honest,  is  not  safe. — 

1  thank  you  for  this  profit ;  and,  from  hence, 
I'll  love  no  friend,  since  love  breeds  such  offence. 

0th.  Nay,  stay  : — Thou  should'st  be  honest. 

Jago.  I  should  be  wise ;  for  honesty 's  a  fool, 
And  loses  that  it  works  for. 

0th.  ^^By  the  world, 

I  think  my  wife  be  honest,  and  think  she  is  not; 
I  think  that  thou  art  just,  and  think  thou  art  not ; 
I'U  have  some  proof:  Her  name,  that  was  as  fiesh 
As  Dian's  \nsage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 
As  mine  own  face. — If  there  be  cords,  or  knives, 
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Poison,  or  fire,  or  su1foe8tiug,jBtreams, 

I'll  not  endure  it. — Would,  I  were~satisfied  1 

Jaijo.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  passion : 
I  do  repent  me,  that  I  put  it  to  you. 
You  would  be  satisfied  ? 

0th.  Would  ?  nay,  I  will. 

lago.  And  may  :  But,  how  ?  how  satisfied,  my 
lord? 
Would  you,  the  supervisor,  grossly  gape  on  ? 
Behold  her  tupp'd  ? 

0th.  Death  and  damnation  !  0 ! 

lago.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think, 
To  bring  them  to  that  prospect :  Damn  them  then, 
If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster. 
More  than  their  own  !    What  then  ?  how  then? 
What  shall  I  say  ?    Where 's  satisfaction  1 
It  is  impossible,  you  should  see  this, 
Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkeys, 
As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  gross 
As  ignorance  made  drunk.     But  yet,  I  say, 
If  imputation,  and  strong  circumstances, — 
^NTiich  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth, — 
Will  give  you  satisfection,  you  may  have  it. 

0th.  Give  me  a  living  reason  she  's  disloyal. 

lago.  I  do  not  like  the  office  : 
But,  sith  I  am  enter'd  in  this  cause  so  far, — 
Prick'd  to  it  by  foolish  honesty  and  love, — 
I  will  go  on.     I  lay  with  Cassio  lately ; 
And,  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  could  not  sleep. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul. 
That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs ; 
One  of  this  kind  is  Cassio : 
In  sleep  I  heard  him  say, — "  Sweet  Desdemona, 
Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves !" 
And  then,  sir,  would  he  gripe,  and  wring  my  hand. 
Cry, — "  O,  sweet  creature !"  and  then  kiss  me 

hard, 
As  if  he  pluck'd  up  kisses  by  the  roots. 
That  grew  upon  my  lips  :  then  laid  his  leg 
Over  my  thigh,  and  sigh'd,  and  kiss'd  ;  and  then 
Cry'd, — "  Cursed   fate  !    that  gave   thee   to   the 
Moor !" 

0th.  0  monstrous !  monstrous ! 

lago.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

0th.  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion ; 
'T  is  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream." 

lago.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly. 

0th.  I  '11  tear  her  all  to  pieces 

lago.  Nay,  but  be  wise :  yet  we  see  nothing 
done ; 
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She  may  be  honest  yet.  Tell  me  but  this, — 
Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a  handkerchief^ 
Spotted  with  strawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand? 

0th.  I  gave  her  such  a  one ;  't  was  my  first  gift. 

lago.  I  know  not  that :  but  such  a  handker- 
chief, 
(I  am  sure  it  was  your  wife's,)  did  I  to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

Oih.  If  it  be  that, — 

lago.  If  it  be  that,  or  any  that  was  hers. 
It  speaks  against  her  with  the  other  proofs. 

0th.  O,  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives ; 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge ! 
Now  do  I  see  't  is  true. — Look  here,  lago  ; 
All  my  fond  love  thus  I  do  blow  to  heaven  ; 
'T  is  gone. —  ^ 

Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell ! 
yield  up,  O  love,  thy  crown,  and  hearted  throne, 
To  tyrannous  hate !  swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught. 
For  't  is  of  aspicks'  tongues ! 

lago.  Pray,  be  content. 

0th.  O,  blood,  lago,  blood  ! 

lago.  Patience,  I  say ;  your  mind,  perhaps,  may 
change. 

0th.  Never,  lAgo.     Like  to  the  Pontick  sea. 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  knows  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontick,  and  the  Hellespont ; 
Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace, 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up. — Now,  by  yond'  marble  heaven, 
In  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  vow        \Kneels. 
I  here  engage  my  wo^ds. 

lago.  Do  not  rise  yet. —  [Kneels. 

Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above ! 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about ! 
Witness,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart. 
To  wrong'd  Othello's  service !  let  him  command, 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse. 
What  bloody  work  soever. 

0th.  I  greet  thy  love. 

Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  boun- 
teous, 
And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to 't : 
Within  these  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  say. 
Thai  Cassio 's  not  alive. 

Ia<io.  My  friend  is  dead ;  't  is  done,  at  your  re- 
quest : 
But  let  her  live. 

0th.        Damn  her,  lewd  minx !  O,  damn  her ! 


Come,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw, 
To  furnish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  devil.     Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant. 
lago.  I  am  your  own  for  ever.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  lY.—The  same. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Emilia,  and  Clown. 

Des.  Do  you  know,  sirrah,  where  lieutenant 
Cassio  lies  ? 

Clo.  I  dare  not  say,  he  lies  anywhere. 

Des.  Why,  man  ? 

Clo.  He  is  a  soldier ;  and  for  me  to  say  a  sol- 
dier lies,  is  stabbing. 

Des.  Go  to ;  where  lodges  he  ? 

Clo.  To  tell  you  where  he  lodges,  is  to  tell  you 
where  I  lie. 

Des.  Can  anything  be  made  of  this  ? 

Clo.  I  know  not  where  he  lodges  ;  and  for  me 
to  devise  a  lodging,  and  say — he  lies  here,  or  he 
lies  there,  were  to  lie  in  my  own  throat. 

Des.  Can  you  enquire  him  out,  and  be  edified 
by  report  ? 

Clo.  I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him ;  that 
is,  make  questions,  and  by  them  answer. 

Des.  Seek  him,  bid  him  come  hither :  tell  him, 
I  have  moved  my  lord  in  his  behalf,  and  hope, 
all  will  be  well. 

Clo.  To  do  this,  is  within  the  compass  of  man's 
wit ;  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  it. 

[Exit. 

Des.  WTiere  should  I  lose  that  handkerchief, 
Emilia? 

Emil.  I  know  not,  madam. 

Des.  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my 
purse 
Full  of  ciTizadoes.     And,  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baseness 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

Emil.  Is  he  not  jealous? 

Des.  Who,  he  ?  I  think,  the  sun,  where  he  was 
'  born, 
Drew  all  such  humours  from  him. 

Emil.  Look,  where  he  comef. 

Des.  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  till  Cassio 
Be  call'd  to  him. — How  is't  with  you,  my  lord? 

Enter  Othello. 

0th.  Well,  my  good  lady : — [.4strfe.]  O,  hard- 
ness to  dissemble ! — 
How  do  you,  Desdemona  ? 
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Des.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

0th.  Give  me  your  hand :  This  hand  is  moist, 
ray  lady. 

Des.   It  yet  has  felt  no  agj,  nor  known  no 
sorrow. 

0th.    This    argues    fruitfulness,    and    liberal 
heiirt ; — 
Uot,  liot,  and  moist :  This  hand  of  yours  requires 
A  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  prayer, 
Mueh  castigation,  exereise  devout ; 
For  here's  a  young  and  sweating  devil  here, 
That  commonly  rebels.     'T  is  a  good  hand, 
A.  frank  one. 

Des.  You  may,  indeed,  say  so ; 

For  't  was  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart. 

0th.  X  liberal  hand :  The  hearts  of  old,  gave 
hands ; 
But  our  new  heraldry  is — hands,  not  hearts. 

Des.  I  cannot  speak  of  this.    Come  now,  your 
promise. 

0th.  What  promise,  chuck  ? 

Des.  I  have  seut  to  bid  Cassio  come  speak 
with  you. 

0th.  I  have  a  salt  and  sullen  rheuui  offends  me  ; 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 

Des.  Here,  my  lord. 

0th.  That  which  I  gave  you. 

Des.  I  have  it  not  about  me. 

0th.  Not? 

Des.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

0th.  That  is  a  fault: 

That  handkerchief 

Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give  ; 
She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people  :  she  told  her,  ivhile  she 

kept  it, 
'T  would  make  her  amiable,  and  subdue  my  father 
Entirely  to  her  love ;  but  if  she  lost  i'^ 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  e;  e 
Should  hold  her  loathlj',  and  V&  spirits  should 

hunt 
After  new  fancies :  She,  dying,  gave  it  me  ; 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fair  would  have  me  wive, 
To  give  it  her.     I  did  so  :  aad  take  heed  oft, 
Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye  ; 
To  lose  or  give 't  away,  were  such  perdition. 
As  nothing  else  could  match. 

^«-  Is  it  possible  ? 

0th.  'T  is  trac  :  thero  's  magio  in  the  web  of  it : 
A  sibyl,  that  had  number'd  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  make  two  hundred  compasses, 
Ib  her  piophotic  fury  sew'd  tie  work  : 
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The  worms  were  hallow'd,  that  did  breed  the  silk ; 
And  it  was  died  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserv'd  of  maidens'  hearts. 

Des.  Indeed!  is 't  true? 

0th.  Most  veritable ;  therefore  look  to 't  well. 

Des.  Then  'would  to  heaven,  that  I  had  never 
seen  it. 

0th.  Ha!  wherefore? 

Des.  Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash  ? 

0th.  Is 't  lost  ?  is  't  gone  ?  speak,  is  it  out  of 
the  way  ? 

Des.  Heaven  bless  us ! 

0th.  Say  you  ? 

Des.  It  is  not  lost :  But  what  an  if  it  were  ? 

0th.  Ha! 

Des.  I  say,  it  is  not  lost. 

0th.  Fetch 't,  let  me  see  it. 

Des.  Why,  so  I  can,  sir,  but  I  will  not  now ; 
This  is  a  trick,  to  put  me  from  my  suit ; 
I  pray,  let  Cassio  be  receiv'd  again. 

0th.  Fetch  me  that  handkerchief:  my  mind 
misgives. 

Z)(NS.  Come,  come ; 
You'll  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man. 

0th.  The  handkerchief, 

Des.  I  pray,  talk  me  of  Cassio. 

Olh.  The  handkerchief, 

Des.                             A  man  that,  all  his  time, 
Hath  founded  his  good  fortune  on  your  love ; 
Shar'd  dangers  with  you ; 

Olh.  The  handkerchief, 

Des.  In  sooth, 
You  are  to  blame. 

0th.  Away!  [Exit  Orn. 

Emil.  Is  not  this  man  jealous  3 

Des.  I  ne'er  saw  this  before. 
Sure,  there  's  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief: 
I  am  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it. 

Emil.  'T  is  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man ; 
They  are  all  brt  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food ; 
They  eat  us  hu  gerly,  and  when  they  are  ftill. 
They  belch  us.     Look  you  !  Cassio,  and  my  hus- 
band. 

Enter  Iaoo  and  Cassio. 

lago.  There  is  no  other  way ;  't  is  she  must 
do't; 
And,  lo,  the  happiness !  go,  and  importune  her 
Des.  How  now,  good  Cassio  ?  what 's  the  news 

with  you  ? 
Cas.  Madam,  my  former  suit :  I  do  beseech  you, 
That,  by  your    irtuous  means,  I  may  again 
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Exist,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love, 

Whom  I,  with  all  the  duty  of  my  heart, 

Entirely  honour ;  I  would  not  be  delay'd. 

If  my  offence  be  of  such  mortal  kind, 

That  neither  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows, 

Nor  purpos'd  merit  in  futurity, 

Can  ransom  me  into  his  love  again. 

But  to  know  so  must  be  my  benefit ; 

So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forc'd  content. 

And  shut  myself  up  in  some  other  cours^ 

To  fortune's  alms. 

Des.  Alas  !  thrice-gentle  Cassio, 

Mv  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune ; 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord  ;  nor  should  I  know  him. 
Were  he  in  favour,  as  in  humour,  alter'd. 
So  help  me,  every  spirit  sanctified. 
As  I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best ; 
And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure, 
For  my  free  speech  !    You  must  a  while  be  pa- 
tient : 
What  I  can  do,  I  will ;  and  more  I  will. 
Than  for  myself  I  dare  :  let  that  suffice  you. 

Ia;/o.  Is  my  lord  angry  ? 

Emil.  He  went  hence  but  now. 

And,  certainly,  in  strange  unquietness. 

larfo.  Can  he  be  angry  ?  I  have  seen  the  cannon. 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air ; 
And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
Puff'd  his  own  brother  : — And  can  he  be  angry  ? 
Something  of  moment,  then  :  I  will  go  meet  him ; 
There's  matteV  in 't indeed,  if  he  be  angry. 

Des.  I  pr'ythee,  do  so. — Something,  sure,  of 
state, —  [Exit  Iago. 

Either  from  Venice  ;  or  some  unhatch'd  practice. 
Made  demonstrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him, — 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit :  and,  in  such  cases, 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things, 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object.    'T  is  even  so : 
For  let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues 
Our  other  healthful  members  ev'n  to  that  sense 
Of  pain  :  Nay,  we  must  think,  men  are  not  gods; 
Nor  of  them  look  for  such  observances 
As  fit  the  bridal. — Beshrew  me  much,  Emilia, 
I  was  (unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am,) 
Arraigniiig  his  unkindness  with  my  soul ; 
But  now  I  find,  I  had  subom'd  the  witness, 
And  he's  indited  falsely. 

Emil.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  state  matters,  as  you 
think ; 
And  no  conception,  nor  no  jealous  toy, 
Concerning  you, 

Des.  Alas,  the  dav !  1  never  crave  him  cause. 


Emil.  But  jealous  souls  will  not  l>e  answer'd  so ; 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  cause, 
But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous  :  't  is  a  monster. 
Begot  upon  itself,  born  on  itself. 

Des.  Heaven  keep  that  monster  from  Othello's 

mind ! 
Emil.  Lady,  amen. 
•    Des.  I  will  go  seek  him. — Cassio,  walk  here- 
about : 
If  I  do  find  him  fit,  I  '11  move  your  suit. 
And  seek  to  effect  it  to  my  uppermost. 
Cas.  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt  Des.  and  Emil. 

Enter  Biaxca. 

Bian.  Save  you,  friend  Cassio ! 

Cas.  What  make  you  from  home  f 

How  is  it  with  you,  my  most  fair  Bianca  ? 
r  faith,  sweet  love,  I  was  coming  to  your  house. 

Bian.  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,  Cassio. 
What !  keep  a  week  away  ?  seven  days  and  nights ! 
Eight  score  eight  hours?  and  lovers'  absent  hours, 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  score  times  ? 

0  weary  reckoning ! 

Cas.  Pardon  me,  Bianca ; 

1  have  this  while  with   leaden   thoughts  been 

press'd ; 
But  I  shall,  in  a  more  convenient  time, 
Strike  off  this  score  of  absence.     Sweet  Bianca, 

[Giving  her  Des.'s  Handkerchief, 
Take  me  this  work  out. 

Bian.  0,  Cassio,  whence  came  this ! 

This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend. 
To  the  felt  absence  now  I  feel  a  cause : 
Is  it  come  to  this  ?  Well,  well. 

Cas.  Woman,  go  to ! 

Throw  your  vile  guesses  in  the  devil's  teeth. 
From  whence  you  have  them.     You  are  jealous 

now, 
That  this  is  from  some  mistress,  some  remem- 
brance : 
No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 

Bian.  ^'by,  whose  is  it  ? 

Cas.   I  know  not,  sweet :    I  found  it  in  ray 
chamber. 
I  like  the  work  well ;  ere  it  be  demanded, 
(As  like  enough,  it  will,)  I  'd  have  it  copied  : 
Take  it,  and  do  't ;  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 
Bian.  Leave  you  !  wherefore  ? 
Cas.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general ; 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish, 
To  have  him  see  me  woman'd. 
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Bian.  Why,  I  pray  you? 

Cos.  Not  that  I  love  you  not. 

Bian.  But  that  you  do  not  love  me. 

I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little ; 
And  say,  if  I  shall  see  you  soon  at  night. 


Cas.  'T  is  but  a  little  way,  that  I  can  bring 
you, 
For  I  attend  here :  but  1  '11  see  you  soon. 

Bian.  'T  is  very  good ;  I  must  be  circuinstanc'd. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same. 
Enter  Othello  and  Iaqo. 


Inyo.  Will  you  think  80? 


Think  so,  lago  ? 


What, 


OIL 

la'jo. 
To  kiss  in  private  ? 

0th.  An  unauthoriz'd  kiss. 

laijo.  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  abed, 
A.n  hour,  or  more,  not  meaning  any  harm  ? 

0th.  Naked  abed,  lago,  and  not  mean  harm  ? 
It  is  hypocrisy  against  the  devil : 
They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so. 
The  devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt 
heaven. 

larjo.  So  they  do  nothing,  't  is  a  venial  slip  : 
But  rt'  I  give  my  wife  a  handkerchief, 

0th.  What  then  ? 

larjo.  Why,  then  't  is  hers,  my  lord  ;  and,  being 
hers. 
She  may,  I  think,  bestow  't  on  any  man. 

0th.  She  is  protectress  of  her  honour  too ; 
May  she  give  that  ? 

Jago.  Her  honour  is  an  essence  that 's  not  seen ; 
They  have  it  very  oft,  that  have  it  not : 
But,  for  the  handkerchief, 

0th.  By  heaven,  I  would  most  gladly  have 
forgot  it : — 
Thou  said'st, — 0,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory. 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house. 
Boding  to  all, — he  had  my  handkerchief. 

I«t<jo.  Ay,  what  of  that  ? 

0th.  That 's  not  so  good,  now. 

lago.  What,  if  I  had  said,  I  had  seen  him  do 
you  wrong  ? 
Or  heard  him  say, — As  knaves  be  such  abroad, 
\\  ho  havmg,  by  their  own  importunate  suit, 
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Or  voluntary  dotage  of  some  mistress, 
Convinced  or  supplied  them,  cannot  choose 
But  they  must  blab 

0th.  Hath  he  said  any  thing  f 

lago.  He  hath,  my  lord ;  but  be  you  well  as- 
sur'd. 
No  more  than  he'll  unswear. 

0th.  What  hath  he  said  ? 

lago.  'Faith,  that  he  did,— I  know  not  what 
he  did. 

0th.  What?  what? 

lago.  Lie 

Olh.        With  her? 

lago.  With  her,  on  her;  what  you  will. 

0th.  Lie  with  her!  lie  on  her! — We  say,  lie 
on  her,  when  they  belie  her:  lie  with  her!  that's 
fulsome. — Handkerchief, — confessions, — handker- 
chief.—^o  confess,  and  be  hanged  for  his  labour. 
— First,  to  be  hanged,  and  then  to  confess : — I 
tremble  at  it.  Nature  would  not  invest  herself 
in  such  shadowing  passion,  without  some  instruc- 
tion. It  is  not  words,  that  shake  me  thus  : — 
Pish  ! — Noses,  ears,  and  lips  : — Is  it  possible  ? — 
Confess! — Handkerchief  !—0  devil  !— 

[Falls, — in  a  Trance, 

lago.  Work  on, 
My  medicine,  work  !    Thus  credulous  fools  are 

caught ; 
And  many  worthy  and  chaste  dames,  even  thus, 
All  guiltless  meet  rejsroach. — What,  ho !  my  lord 

Enter  Cassio. 

My  lord,  I  say !  Othello  ! — How  now,  Cassio  ? 

Cas.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

lago.  My  lord  is  fallen  into  in  epilepsy ; 
This  is  his  second  fit ;  he  had  one  yesterday. 

Ca«.  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 


OTHELLO,  THE  MOOR  OF  VENICE. 


SCKJJE    I. 


laqo.  No,  forbear : 

The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course  : 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth  ;  and,  by  and  by. 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness.     Look,  he  stirs : 
Do  you  withdraw  yourself  a  little  while. 
He  will  recover  straight ;  when  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occasion  speak  with  you. — 

[Exit  Gas. 
How  is  it,  general  ?  have  you  not  hurt  your  head  ? 

0th.  Dost  thou  mock  me  ? 

laijo.  I  mock  you  !  no,  by  heaven : 

'Would,  you  would  bear  your  fortunes  like  a  man. 

Olh.  A  horned  man 's  a  monster,  and  a  beast. 

Jago.  There 's  many  a  beast,  then,  in  a  populous 
city, 
And  many  a  civil  monster. 

Olh.  Did  he  confess  it  ? 

Iwio.  Good  sir,  be  a  man  ; 

Think,  every  bearded  fellow,  that's  but  yok'd, 
May  draw  with  you :  there 's  millions  now  alive, 
That  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper  beds, 
Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar ;  your  case  is 

better. 
C»,  't  is  the  spite  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock. 
To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch. 
And  to  suppose  her  chaste !   No,  let  me  know; 
And,  knowing   what  I   am,   I   know   what   she 
shall  be. 

0th.  0,  thou  art  wise ;  't  is  certain. 

larjo.  Stand  you  awhile  apart ; 

Confine  yourself  but  in  a  patient  list. 
Whilst  you  were  here,  o'erwhelmed  with  your 

grief, 
(A  pas>-ion  most  unsuiting  such  a  man,) 
Cassio  came  hither :  I  shit'ted  him  away. 
And  laid  good  'scuse  upon  your  ecstasy ; 
Bade  him  anon  return,  and  here  speak  with  me; 
The  which  he  promis'd.     Do  but  encave  yourself, 
AiK.l  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns. 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face  ; 
For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew, — 
Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when 
He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife ; 
I  say,  but  mark  his  gesture.     Marry,  patience; 
Or  I  shall  say,  you  are  all  in  all  in  spleen. 
And  nothing  of  a  man. 

0th.  Dost  thou  hear,  lago  ? 

I  will  be  found  most  cunning  in  my  patience ; 
But  (dost  thou  hear  ?)  most  bloody. 

lago.  That's  not  amiss; 

But  yet  keep  time  in  all.     Will  you  withdraw  ? 

[0th.  withdraws. 


Now  will  I  question  Cassio  of  Bianca, 
A  housewife,  that,  by  selling  her  desires, 
Buys  herself  bread  and  clothes :  it  is  a  creature, 
That  dotes  on  Cassio, — as  't  is  the  strumpet's 

plague, 
To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguil'd  ly  one ; — 
He,  when  he  hears  of  her,  cannot  refrain 
From  the  excess  of  laughter : — Here  he  comes  :— 

Re-enter  Cassio. 

As  he  shall  smile,  Othello  shall  go  mad; 
And  his  unbookish  jealousy  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behaviour, 
Quite   in  the  wrong. — How  do  you   now,  lieu- 
tenant ? 
Cas.  The  worser,  that  you  give  me  the  addi- 
tion. 
Whose  want  even  kills  me. 

lago.  Ply  Desdemona  well,  and  you  are  sure 
oft. 
Now,  if  this  suit  lay  in  Bianca's  power, 

\_S2>eaking  lower. 
How  quickly  should  you  speed  ? 

Cas,  Alas,  poor  caitifi'l 

0th.  Look,  how  he  laughs  already  !       \^Aside. 
lago.  I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  so. 
Cas.   Alas,  poor  rogue !    I  think,  i'  faith,  sho 

loves  me. 
0th.  Now  he  denies  it  faintly,  and  lauo;hs  it 
out.  [Aside, 

lago.  Do  you  hear,  Cassio  ? 
0th.  Now  he  importunes  him 

To  tell  it  o'er  :  Go  to ;  well  said,  well  said.  [Aside, 
lago.  She  gives  it  out,  that  you  shall  marry 
her : 
Do  you  intend  it  ? 

Cas.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

0th.   Do  you  triumph,  Roman  ?  do  you  tri- 
umph ?  [Aside. 
Cas.  I  marry  her  ! — what  ?  a  customer  !^*   I 
pr'ythee,  bear  some  charity  to  my  wit ;  do  not 
think  it  so  unwholesome.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
0th.  So,  so,  so,  so :  They  laugh  that  win. 

[Aside, 
lago.  'Faith,  the  cry  goes,  that  you  shall  marry 
her. 

Cas.  Pr'ythee,  say  true. 
lago.  I  am  a  very  villain  else. 
Otit.  Have  you  scored  me  ?  Well.  [Asnde. 

Cas.  This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out :  sho 
is  persuaded  I  will  marry  ter,  out  of  her  own  love 
and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise. 
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0th.  lago  beckons  me ;  now  lie  begins  tlie 
stoiy.  [Aside. 

Cos.  She  was  iiere  even  now;  she  haunts  ine 
in  eveiy  place.  I  was,  the  other  day,  talking  on 
the  sea-bank  with  certain  Venetians;  and  thithor 
comes  this  bauble;  by  this  hand,  she  tails  thus 
about  my  neck ; 

0th.  Crying,  0  dear  Cassio !  as  it  were  :  his 
gesture  imports  it.  [Aside. 

Cos.  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  nie ; 
60  hales,  and  pulls  rae  :  ha,  ha,  ha ! — 

0th.  Now  he  tells,  how  she  plucked  him  to  my 
chamber :  O,  I  see  that  nose  of  yours,  but  not 
that  dog  I  shall  throw  it  to.  [Aside. 

Cos.  Well,  I  must  leave  her  company. 

latfo.  Before  me !  look,  where  she  comes. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Cas.  'T  is  such  another  fitchew  !"  marry,  a  per- 
fumed one. — What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting 
of  me? 

Bian.  Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you ! 
What  did  you  mean  by  that  same  handkerchief, 
you  gave  me  even  now  ?  I  was  a  fine  fool  to  take 
it.  I  must  take  out  the  whole  work  ? — A  likely 
piece  of  work,  that  you  should  find  it  in  your 
chamber,  and  not  know  who  left  it  there  !  This 
is  some  minx's  token,  and  I  must  take  out  the 
,work  ?  There, — give  it  your  bobby-horse  :  where- 
soever you  had  it,  I '11  take  out  no  woik  on 't. 

Cas.  How  now,  my  sweet  Bianca  ?  bow  now  ? 
how  now  ? 

0th.  By  heaven,  that  should  be  my  handker- 
chief !  [Aside. 

Bian.  An  you  '11  come  to  supper  to-night,  you 
may :  an  you  will  not,  come  when  you  are  next 
prepared  for.  [Exit. 

lago.  After  her,  after  her. 

Cas.  'Faith  I  must,  she  '11  rail  in  the  street  else. 

lago.  Will  you  sup  there  ? 

Cas.  'Faith,  I  intend  so. 

lago.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  see  you;  for  I 
would  veiT  fain  r5pcak  with  you. 

Cas.  Pr'ythee,  come  :  Will  you  ? 

lago.  Go  to ;  say  no  more.  [Exit  Cas. 

0th.  How  shall  I  murder  him,  lago  ? 

lago.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laughed  at  his 
vice? 

0th.  0,  lago 

lago.  And  did  you  see  the  handkerchief? 

Oik.  Was  that  mine  ? 

logo.  Yours,  by  this  hand :  and  to  see  how  he 
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prizes  the  foolish  woman,  your  wife  !  she  gave  it 
him,  and  he  hath  given  it  his  wliore. 

0th.  I  would  have  him  nine  ye.ars  a  killing : — 
A  fine  woman  !  a  fair  woman  !  a  sweet  woman ! 

lago.  Nay,  you  must  forget  that. 

0th.  Ay,  let  her  rot,  and  perish,  and  be  damned 
to-night;  for  she  shall  not  live:  No,  my  heart  is 
turned  to  stone ;  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand. 
0,  the  world  hath  not  a  sweeter  creature :  she 
might  lie  by  an  emperor's  side,  and  command  him 
tasks. 

lago.  Nay.  that 's  not  your  way. 

0th.  Hang  her!  I  do  but  say  what  she  is: — 
So  delicate  with  her  needle  ! — An  admirable  mu- 
sician !  0,  she  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a 
bear ! — Of  so  high  and  plenteous  wit  and  inven- 
tion ! — 

lago.  She's  the  worse  for  all  this. 

0th.  O,  a  thousand,  a  thousand  times : — And 
then,  of  so  gentle  a  condition  ! 

lago.  Ay,  toe  gentle. 

0th.  Nay,  that 's  certain  :  But  yet  the  pity  of 
it,  lago  ! — 0,  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago  ! 

lago.  If  you  are  bo  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give 
her  patent  to  offend  ;  for,  if  it  touch  not  you,  it 
conies  near  nobody. 

0th.  I  will  chop  her  into  messes : — Cuckold 
me  ! 

lago.  O,  't  is  foul  in  her. 

0th.  With  mine  officer  I 

lago.  That's  fouler. 

0th.  Get  me  some  poison,  lago ;  this  night : — 
I  '11  not  expostulate  with  her,  lest  her  body  and 
beauty  unprovide  my  mind  again  : — this  night, 
lago. 

lago.  Do  it  not  with  poison,  strangle  her  in  her 
bed,  even  the  bed  she  hath  contaminated. 

0th.  Good,  good  :  the  justice  of  it  pleases ; 
very  good. 

lago.  And,  for  Cassio, — let  me  be  his  under- 
taker :  You  shall  hear  more  by  midnight. 

[A  Trumpet  within. 

0th.  Excellent  good. — WTiat  trumpet  is  that 
same  ? 

lago.  Something  from  Venice,  sure.    'T  is  Lo- 
dovico. 
Come  from  the  duke  :  and,  see,  your  wife  is  with 
him. 

Enter  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  and  Attendante. 
Lod,  'Save  you,  worthy  general ! 
0th.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 
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Lod.  The  duke  and  senatoi-s  of  Venice  greet 
you.  \^Crioes  him  a  Packet. 

0th.  I  kiss  the  instrument  of  their  pleasures. 
l^Opens  the  Packet,  and  reads. 

Des.  And  what 's  the  news,  good  cousin  Lodo- 
vico  ? 

laffo.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  signior ; 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

^.ocf.  I  thank  you  :  How  does  lieutenant  Cas- 
sio  ? 

laffo.  Lives,  sir. 

Bes.  Cousin,  there's  fallen  between  him  and 
my  lord 
An  unkind  breach  :  but  you  shall  make  all  well. 

0th.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

0th.       "  This  fail  you  not  to  do,  as  you  will" — 

[Reads. 

Lod.  He  did  not  call ;  he  's  busy  in  the  paper. 
Is  there  di\ision  'twixt  thy  lord  and  Cassio ? 

Des.  A  most  unhappy  one  ;  I  would  do  much 
To  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio. 

0th.  Fire  and  brimstone  ! 

Des.  My  lord? 

0th.  Are  you  wise  ? 

Des.  What,  is  he  angry  ? 

Lod.  'May  be,  the  letter  mov'd  him  ; 

For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  him  home, 
Deputing  Cassio  in  his  government. 

Des.  By  my  troth,  I  am  glad  on  't. 

0th.  Indeed  ? 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

0th.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  mad. 

Des.  How,  sweet  Othello  ? 

0th.  Devil !  [Striking  her. 

Des.  I  have  not  deserv'd  this. 

Lod.  My  lord,  this  would  not  be  believ'd  in 
Venice, 
Though  I  should  swear  I  saw  it :  'T  is  very  much  ; 
Make  her  amends,  she  weeps. 

0th.  0  devil,  devil  1 

K  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears," 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile : — 
Out  of  my  sight : 

Des.  I  will  not  stay  to  offend  you. 

[Going. 

Lod.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady  : — 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship,  call  her  back, 

0th.  Mistress, 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

0th.  What  would  you  with  her,  sir  ? 

Lod.  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 
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0th.  Ay ;  you  did  wish,  lh;it  I  would  make  hei 
turn ; 
Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on. 
And  turn  again ;  and  she  can  weep,  sir,  weep : 
And  she 's  obedient,  as  you  say, — obedient, — 
Very  obedient : — Proceed  you  in  your  tears. — 
Concerning  this,  sir,— 0  well-painted  passion ! 
I  am  commanded  home  : — Get  you  away  ; 
I  '11  send  for  you  anon. — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate, 
And  will  return  to  Venice  : — Hence,  avaunt ' 

[Exit  Des. 

Cassio  shall  have  my  place.     And, — sir,  to-night, 

I  do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together. 

You  are  welcome,  sir,   ^o  Cypinis. — Goats   and 

monkies !  [Hxit. 

Lod.   Is  this  the  noble  Moor  whom   our  full 

senate 

Call — all-in-all  sufficient  ? — This  the  noble  nature 

WTiom  passion  could  not  shake  ?    whose   solid 

virtue 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance. 
Could  neither  graze,  nor  pierce  ? 

lago.  He  is  much  chang'd. 

Lod.  Are  his  wits  safe  ?    is   he   not  light  o( 

brain  ? 
Lago.  He  is  that  he  is;  I  may  not  breathe  my 
censure. 
WTiat  he  might  be, — if,  what  he  might,  he   is 

not, — 
I  would  to  heaven,  he  were. 

L^od.  W^hat,  strike  his  wife ! 

Lago.  'Faith,  that  was  not  so  well :  Yet  'would 
I  knew. 
That  stroke  would  prove  the  worst. 

Lod.  Is  it  his  use  i 

Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood. 
And  new-create  this  fault  ? 

Jugo.  Alas,  alas  1 

It  is  not  honesty  in  me,  to  speak 
What  I  have  seen  and  known.     You  shall  ob- 
serve him ; 
And  his  own  courses  will  denote  him  so, 
ITiat  I  may  save  my  "speech  :  Do  but  go  after, 
And  mark  how  he  continues. 

Lod.  I  am  sorry,  that  I  am  deceiv'd  in  him. 

[JExeui.t. 

SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Othello  and  Emilia. 

0th.  You  have  seen  nothing  then  ? 
E7nil.  Nor  ever  heard  ;  nor  ever  did  suspect. 

UJ.I 
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0th.  Yes,  von  have  seen  Cassio  and  slie  to- 
getlit-r. 

Umil.  But  then  I  saw  no  harm;  and  then  I 
heard 
Each  sylhibk',  that  breath  made  up  between  theiu. 

Olh.  What,  did  they  nevui-  whisix-r? 

£inil.  Never,  my  lord. 

0th    Nor  send  you  out  o'  the  way. 

£mil.  Never. 

0th.  To  fetcli  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  mask, 
nor  nothing? 

Jimil.  Never,  my  lord. 

Olh.  That 's  strange. 

L'mil.  I  durst,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is  honest. 
Lay  down  ray  .soul  at  stake  :  if  you  think  other. 
Remove  your  thought ;  it  doth  abuse  your  bosom. 
If  any  wretch  hath  put  this  in  your  head, 
Let  heaven  requite  it  with  the  serpent's  curse! 
For,  if  she  be  not  honest,  cha.ste,  and  true, 
Tliere  's  no  man  happy ;  the  purest  of  their  wives 
Is  foul  as  slander. 

0th.  Bid  her  come  hither : — go. — 

[Exit  Emil. 
She  says  enough  ;— yet  she 's  a  simple  bawd. 
That  cannot  say  as  much.    This  is  a  subtle  whore ; 
A  closet-lock-aud-key  of  villanous  secrets  : 
And  yet  she'll  kneel,  and  pray ;  I  have  seen  her 
do't. 

Re-enter  Emilia,  with  Desdemona. 
Dcs.  My  lord,  what  is  your  will  ? 
Ot'i.  Tray,  chuck,  come  hither. 

Des.  What  is  your  pleasure  ? 
0th.  Let  me  see  your  eyes ; 

Look  in  my  face. 

Dcs.  What  horrible  fancy's  this? 

0th.  Some  of  your  function,  mistress  ; 

[To  Emil. 
Leave  procreants  alone,  and  shut  the  door; 
Cough,  or  cry — hem,  if  anybody  come  : 
Your  mystery,  your  mystery  ; — nay,  despatch. 

[Exit  Emil. 
Des.  Upon  my  knees,  what  doth  your  speech 
import  \ 
I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words. 
But  not  the  words. 

0th.  Why,  what  art  thou  ? 
Des.  Your  wife,  my  lord  ;  your  true 

And  loyal  wife. 

0th.  Cotne,  sweai  it,  damn  thyself; 

Lest,  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils  them- 
selves 
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Should  fear  to  seize  thee :  therefore  be  doublo' 

daran'd, 
Swear — thou  art  honest. 

Des.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 

Otli.  Heaven  truly  knows,  that  thou  art  false 

as  hell. 
Dcs.  To  whom,  my  lord  ?   with  whom  ?    How 

am  I  false  ? 
0th.  0  Desdemona ! — away !  away  !  away ! 
Des.-  iVlas,  the  heavy  day ! — Why  do  you  weep? 
Am  I  the  motive  of  those  tears,  my  lord  ? 
If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  suspect. 
An  instrument  of  this  your  calling  back. 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me ;  if  you  have  lost  him, 
Why,  I  have  lost  him  too. 

0th.  Had  it  pleas'd  heaven 

To  try  me  with  affliction  ;  had  he  rain'd 
All  kinds  of  sores,  and  shames,  on  my  bare  head ; 
Steep'd  me  in  ])overty  to  the  very  lips ; 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes ; 
I  should  have  found  in  some  part  of  my  soul 
A  drop  of  patience  :  but  (alas !)  to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure,  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  poiut  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at, — 
0!  O! 

Yet  could  I  bear  that  too;  well,  very  well : 
But  there,  where  I  have  garner'd  up  my  heart; 
W^here  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life ; 
The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs, 
Or  else  dries  up ;  to  be  discarded  thence ! 
Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in  ! — turn  thy  complexion 

there  ! 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipp'd  cherubim  ; 
Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell ! 

Des.  I  hope,  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest. 
0th.  O,  ay ;  as  summer  flies  are  in  the  sham- 
bles. 
That  quicken  even  with  blowing.     0  thou  weed, 
Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell'st  so  sweet. 
That  the   sense   aches   at  thee. — 'Would,   thou 
had'st  ne'er  been  born  ! 
Des.  Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed  ? 
Olh.  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  most  goodly  book, 
Made  to  write  whore  upon  ?    What  committed  ! 
Committed! — O  thou  public  commoner! 
I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks, 
That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modesty, 
Did  I  but  speak  thy  deeds. — What  committedf 
Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks  ; 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kisses  all  it  meets, 
Is  luish'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth. 
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And  will  not  hear  it :  What  committed ! — 
Impudent  strumpet ! 

Des,  By  heaven,  you  do  me  wrong. 

0th.  Are  not  you  a  strumpet  ? 

Des.  No,  as  I  am  a  Chiistian  : 

If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord, 
From  any  other  foul  unlawful  touch. 
Be — not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none. 

0th.  What,  not  a  whore  ? 

Des.  No,  as  I  shall  be  saved. 

0th.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Des.  O,  heaven  forgive  us ! 

0th.  I  cry  you  mercy,  then ; 

I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice, 
That  married  with  Othello. — You,  mistress. 

Re-enter  Emilia. 

That  have  the  office  opposite  to  Saint  Peter, 
And  keep  the  gate  of  hell :  You  !  you  !  ay,  you ! 
We  have  done  our  course ;  there 's  money  for  your 

pains ; 
I  pray  you,  turn  the  key,  and  keep  our  counsel. 

{Exit. 

Emil.   Alas,  what  does  this  gentleman  con- 
ceive ? — 
IIow  do  you,  madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good  lady? 

Des.  'Faith,  half  asleep. 

Emil.  Good  madam,  what 's  the  matter  wdth 
my  lord  ? 

Des.  With  who  ? 

Eniil.  Why,  with  my  lord,  madam. 

Des.  Who  is  thy  lord  ? 

Emil.  He  that  is  yours,  sweet  lady. 

Des.  I  have  none  :  Do  not  talk  to  me,  Emilia ; 
I  cannot  weep  ;  nor  answer  I  have  none. 
But  what  should  go  by  water.    Pr'ythee,  to-night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  sheets, — remember ; — 
And  call  thy  husband  hither. 

Emil.  Here  is  a  change,  indeed  !     [Exit. 

Des.  'T  is  meet  I  should  be  us'd  so,  very  meet. 
How  have  I  been  behav'd,  that  he  might  stick 
The  small'st  opinion  on  my  great'st  abuse  ? 

Re-enter  Emilia,  with  Iago. 

lago.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ?  How  is 

it  with  you  ? 
Dps.  I  caimot  tell.    Those,  that  do  teach  young 
babes, 
Do  n  with  gentle  means,  and  easy  tasks  : 
He  might  have  chid  me  so;  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

Iago.  What 's  the  matter,  lady  ? 


Emil.  Alas,  Iago,  my  lord  hath  sc  bewhor'd  her 
Thrown  such  despite  and  heav)  terms  upon  her. 
As  true  heaits  cannot  bear. 

Des.  Am  I  that  name,  Iago  ? 

loigo.  WHat  name,  fair  lady ' 

Des.  Such  as,  she  says,  my  lord  did  say  I  was. 

Emil.  He  call'd  her,  whore ;  a  beggar,  in  hia 
drink. 
Could  not  ha^  e  laid  such  terms  upon  his  callet. 

Iago.  Why  did  he  so  ? 

Des.  I  do  not  know ;  I  am  sure,  I  am  none 
such. 

Iago.  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep :   Alas,  the 
day! 

Emil.  Has  she  forsook  so  many  noble  matches, 
Her  father,  and  her  country,  and  her  fiiends. 
To  be  call'd — whore  ?    would  it  not  make  one 
weep  ? 

Des.  It  is  my  wretched  fortune. 

Iago.  Beshrew  hira  for  it ! 

How  comes  this  trick  upon  him  ? 

Des.  Nay,  heaven  doth  know 

Emil.  I  will  be  hang'd,  if  some  eternal  villain. 
Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue. 
Some  cocrmngr  cozenino-  slave,  to  get  some  office, 
Have  not  devis'd  this  slander ;  I  '11  be  hang'd  else, 

Iago.  Fye,  there  is  no  such  man  ;  it  is  impos- 
sible. 

Des.  If  any  such  there  be,  heaven  pardon  him  ! 

Emil.  A  halter  pardon  him  !   and  hell  gnaw 
his  bones ! 
Why  should  he  call  her  whore  ?  who  keeps  her 

company  ? 
What  place  ?  what  time  ?  what  form  ?  what  like- 
lihood ? 
The  Moor 's  abus'd  by  some  most  villanous  knave, 
Some  base  notorious  knave,  some  scur\y  fellow  : — 
O,  heaven,  that  such  companions  thou  'dst  unfold, 
And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip. 
To  lash  the  rascal  n.iked  through  the  world, 
Even  from  the  east  to  the  west ! 

Iago.  Speak  within  door. 

Emil.  0,  fye  upon  him !  some  such  squire  he 
was. 
That  turn'd  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without, 
And  made  you  to  suspect  me  with  the  Moor. 

Iago.  Yen  are  a  fool ;  go  to. 

Des.  O  good  Iago, 

What  shall  I  do  to  win  rny  lord  again  ? 
Good  friend,  g'o  to  h'm;  for,  by  this  light  of 

heaven, 
I  know  not  how  I  losi  hii".  .K^Iere  I  ki.eel : — 
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£f  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love, 
Either  in  disctjuree  of  thought,  or  actual  deed ; 
Or  that  raitie  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense, 
Dcliglitud  them  in  any  other  form ; 
Or  that  I  do  not  y«t,  and  ever  did, 
And  ever  will,— though  he  do  shake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement,— rlove  him  dearly. 
Comfort  forswear  mo  !  Unkinduess  may  do  much ; 
And  his  uukindncss  may  defeat  my  life. 
But  never  taint  my  love.    I  cannot  say,  whore ; 
It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  speak  the  word;      • 
To  do  the  act  that  might  the  addition  earn. 
Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me^' 
larjo.  I  pray  you,  be  content ;  't  is  but  his  hu- 
mour ; 
The  business  of  the  state  does  him  offence. 
And  he  does  chide  with  you. 

Dee.  If 't  were  no  other, — 

lago.  It  is  but  so,  I  warrant  you.     [Trumpets. 
Qark,  how  these  instruments  summon  to  supper ! 
And  the  great  messengers  of  Venice  stay: 
Gk)  in,  and  weep  not ;  all  things  shall  be  well. 

[Exeunt  Deb.  and  Emil. 

Enter  Roderigo. 

How  now,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  I  do  not  find,  that  thou  deal'st  justly 
with  me. 

lago.  ^Vllat  in  the  contrary  ? 

Rod.  Every  day  thou  doff'st  me  with  some 
device,  lago ;  and  rather  (as  it  seems  to  me  now,) 
keep'st  from  me  all  conveniency,  than  suppliest 
me  with  the  lesist  advantage  of  hope.  I  will, 
indeed,  no  longer  endui  e  it :  Nor  am  I  yet  per- 
suaded, to  put  up  in  peace  what  already  I  have 
foolishly  suffered. 

Ia<io.  Will  you  hear  me,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  'Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much  ;  for  your 
words,  and  performances,  are  no  kin  together. 

la'jo.  You  charge  me  most  unjustly. 

Rod.  With  nouglit  but  truth.  I  have  wasted 
myself  out  of  my  means.  The  jewels  you  have 
had  from  me,  to  deliver  to  Desdemona,  would  half 
have  corrupted  a  votarist :  You  have  told  me — 
she  has  received  them,  and  returned  me  expecta- 
tions and  comforts  of  sudden  respect  and  acquit- 
lance ;  but  I  fiud  none. 

larjo.  Well ;  go  to ;  very  well. 

Rod.  Very  well !  go  to  !  I  cannot  go  to,  man  ; 
uor  't  is  not  very  well :  By  this  hand,  I  say,  it  is 
very  scurvy;  and  begin  to  find  myself  fobbed 
iu  it 
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lago.  Very  well. 

Rod.  I  tell  you,  't  is  not  very  well.  I  will  make 
myself  known  to  Desdemona :  If  she  will  returc 
me  my  jewels,  I  will  give  over  my  suit,  and  repent 
my  unlawful  solicitation;  if  not,  assme  yourselC 
I  will  seek  satisfaction  of  you. 

lago.  You  have  said  now. 

Rod.  Ay,  and  I  have  said  nothing,  but  what  I 
protest  intendment  of  doing. 

lago.  Why,  now  I  see  there  's  mettle  in  thee ; 
and  even,  from  this  instant,  do  build  on  thee  a 
better  opinion  than  ever  before.  Give  me  thy 
hand,  Roderigo  :  Thou  hast  taken  against  me  a 
most  just  exception;  but,  yet,  I  protest,  I  have 
dealt  most  directly  in  thy  affair. 

Rod.  It  hath  not  appeared. 

lago.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appeared; 
and  your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judg- 
ment. But,  Roderigo,  if  thou  hast  that  within 
thee  indeed,  which  I  havj  greater  reason  to  be- 
lieve now  than  ever, — I  me  in,  purpose,  courage, 
and  valour, — this  night  show  it :  if  thou  the  next 
night  following  enjoyest  not  Desdemona,  take  me 
from  this  world  with  treachery,  and  devise  en- 
gines for  my  life. 

Rod.  Well,  what  is  it  ?  is  it  within  reason,  and 
compass  ? 

lago.  Sir,  there  is  especial  commission  coma 
from  Venice,  to  depute  Cassio  in  Othello's 
place. 

Rod.  Is  that  true  ?  why,  then  Othello  and  Des- 
demona return  again  to  Venice. 

lago.  O,  no  ;  he  goes  into  Mauritania,  and  takes 
away  with  him  the  fair  Desdemona,  unless  his 
abode  be  lingered  here  by  some  accident ;  where- 
in none  can  be  so  determinate,  as  the  removing 
of  Cassio. 

Rod.  How  do  you  mean — removing  of  him  ? 

lago.  ^^^ly,  by  making  him  uncapable  of  Othel- 
lo's place ;  knocking  out  his  brains. 

Rod.  And  that  you  would  have  me  do  ? 

lago.  Ay ;  if  you  dare  do  yourself  a  profit,  and 
a  right.  He  sups  to-night  with  a  harlot,  and 
thither  will  I  go  to  him; — he  knows  not  yet  of 
his  honourable  fortune :  if  you  will  watch  hia' 
going  thence,  (whi(-h  I  will  fashion  to  f;ill  out 
between  twelve  and  one,)  you  may  take  him  at 
your  pleasure ;  I  will  he  near  to  second  your  at- 
tempt, and  he  shall  fall  between  us.  Come,  stand 
not  amazed  at  it,  but  go  along  with  me ;  I  will 
show  you  s'  ch  a  necessity  in  his  death,  that  you 
shall  think  yourself  bound  to  put  it  on  him.     It 
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is  now  high  supper-lim     and  the  night  grows  to 
waste  :  about  it. 

Rod.  I  will  bear  farther  reason  for  this. 

layo.  And  you  shall,  be  satisfied.         \_Exeuut. 

SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Othello,  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  Emilia, 
and  Attendants. 

Lod.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  trouble  yourself  no 

further. 
Olh.  0,  pardon  me  ;  't  will  do  me  good  to  walk. 
Lod.  Madam,  good  night ;  I  humbly  thank  your 

ladyship. 
Des.  Your  honour  is  most  welcome. 
0th.  Will  you  walk,  sir  ?— 

0, — Desdemona, 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

Olh.  Get  you  to  bed  on  the  instant;  I  will  be 
returned  forthwith  :  dismiss  your  attendant  there ; 
look,  it  be  done. 

Des.  I  will,  my  lord. 

\Exeunt  Oth.,  Lod.,  and  Atten. 
Emil.   How  goes  it  now  ?   he   looks   gentler 

than  he  did. 
Des.  He  says  he  will  return  incontinent; 
He  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed. 
And  bade  me  to  dismiss  you. 

Emil.  Dismiss  me ! 

Des.  It  was  his  bidding ;  there'bre,  good  Emilia, 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu  : 
We  must  not  now  displease  him. 

Emil.  I  would,  you  had  never  seen  him  ! 
Des.  So  would  not  I ;  my  love  doth  so  approve 
him. 
That   even    his    stubbornness,   bis    checks,   and 

frowns, — 
Pr'ythee,  unpin  me, — have  grace  and  favour  in 
them. 
Emil.  I  have  laid  those  sheets  you  bade  me 

on  the  bed. 
Des.   All 's  one : — Good  father !   how  foolish 
are  our  minds ! 
If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr'ytliee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  those  same  sheets. 

Emil.  Come,  come,  you  talk. 

Des.  My  mother  had  a  maid  call'd — Barbara ; 
She  was  in  love ;  and  he,  she  lov'd,  prov'd  mad. 
And  did  forsake  her :  she  had  a  song  of — willow, 
An  old  thing 't  was,  but  it  e.xpiess'd  her  fortune, 
And  she  died  singing  it :  That  song,  to-night. 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind  ;|I  have  much  to  do, 


But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side, 

And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara.  Pr'ythee,  despatch 

Emil.  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  nitrbt-sown  ? 

Des.  No,  uupin  me  here. — 

This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 

Emil.  A  very  handsome  man. 

Des.  And  he  speaks  well. 

Emil.  I  know  a  lady  in  ^'enice,  who  would 
have  walked  barefoot  to  Palestine,  for  a  touch  ol 
his  nether  lip. 

Des.  The  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  sycamore  tree, 

Sing  all  a  green  willow ;  \^Singing. 

Her  liand  on  her  bosom,  her  head  on  her  knee. 
Sing  willow,  willow,  willow; 

The  fresh  streams  ran  by  her,  and  murmur'd  her  moons ; 
Sing  willow,  &c. 

Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her,  and  softeu'd  the  btones; 

Lay  by  these  : 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  ; 

Pr'ythee,  hie  thee ;  he  '11  come  anon. — 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  my  garland. 
Let  nobody  blame  him,  his  scorn  I  approve, — 

>Najt^.  that 's  not  next.i — Hark  !   who  is  it  thai 
knocks  ? 
Emil.  It  is  the  wind. 

-Pas.  I  called  my  love,  false  love ;  but  what  5aid  he  then  ? 

Sing  willow,  &c. 
If  I  court  mo  women,  you  '11  couch  with  mo  men. 

So,  get  thee  gone ;  good  night.     Mine  eyes  do 

itch  ; 
Doth  that  bode  weeping? 

Emil.  'T  is  neither  hero  nor  there. 

Des.  I-^rave" heard  ii  said  so. — O,  these  men, 
these  men  ! — 
Dost  thou  in  conscience  think, — tell  me,  Emilia, — 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  gross  kind  ? 

Emil.  There  be  some  such,  no  question, 

Des.  Would'st  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the 

world  ? 
Emil.  Why,  would  not  you  ? 
Des.  No,  by  this  heavenly  light! 

Emil.  Nor  I  neither  by  this  heavenly  light: 
I  might  do  it  as  well  i'  the  dark. 

Des.  Would'st  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the 

world  ? 
Emil.  The  world  is  a  huge  thing:  'Tis  a  great 
price 
For  a  small  vice. 

Des.         Good  troth,  I  think  thou  would'st  not 
Emil.  By  my  troth,  I  think  I  should  ;  and  un- 
do 't,  when  I  had  done.     Marry,  I  would  not  dc 
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fluch  a  tiling  for  a  joint-ring ;  nor  for  measures  of 
lawn ;  nor  for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps,  nor 
any  potty  exhibition  :  bnt,  for  the  whole  world, — 
Why,  who  would  not  make  her  husband  a  cuck- 
old, to  make  him  a  monarch  ?  I  should  venture 
purgatory  for't. 

Dcs.  Beshrew  me,  if  I  would  do  such  a  wrong 
for  the  whole  world. 

Einil.  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'  the 
world ;  and,  having  the  world  for  your  labour, 
't  is  a  wrong  in  your  own  world,  and  you  might 
quickly  make  it  right. 

Des.  I  do  not  think  theie  is  any  such  woman. 

Emil.  Yes,  a  dozen  ;  and  as  many 
To  the  vantage,  as  would  stoix;  the  world  they 

play'd  for. 
But,  I  do  ihinlc,  it  is  their  husbands'  faults, 
If  wives  do  fall :  Say,  tiiat  they  slack  their  duties, 
An  1  ponr  out  treasures  into  foreign  laps; 
0;  else  break  out  in  peevish  jealousies, 


Throwing  restraint  upon  us ;  oi-,  say,  they  strike  us. 

Oi'  scant  our  former  having  in  despite ; 

Why,  we  have  galls ;  and,  though  we  have  some 

grace. 
Yet  we  have  some  revenge.    Let  husbands  know, 
Their  wives  have  sense  like  them  :  they  see,  and 

smell, 
And  have  their  palates  both  for  sweet  and  sour. 
As  husbands  have.    What  is  it  that  they  do, 
When  they  change  us  for  others?    Is  it  sport? 
I  think  it  is :  And  doth  affection  breed  it  ? 
I  think,  it  doth :  Is't  frailty,  that  thus  eiTS? 
It  is  so  too  :  And  have  not  we  affections  ? 
Desires  for  sport  ?  and  frailty,  as  men  have  ? 
Then,  let  them  use  us  well :  else,  let  them  know, 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  instruct  us  to/ 

Des.  Good  night,  good  night :  Heaven  me  such 

usage  send, 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad  ;  but,  by  bad,  mend  I 

\^Exeunt. 


ACT    Y. 


SCENE  I.— .1  Street. 

Enter  Iago  and  Roderioo. 

lago.  Here,  stand  behind  this  bulk;  straight 
will  he  come  : 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home ; 
Quick,  quick ;  fear  nothing ;  I '11  be  at  thy  elbow  : 
It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us;  think  on  that, 
And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution. 

Rod.  Be  near  at  hand  ;  1  may  miscarry  in 't. 
layo.  Here,  at  thy  hantl ;  be  bold,  and  take  thy 
sword.  [Retires  to  a  little  distance. 

Rod.  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed ; 
And  yet  he  has  given  me  satisfying  reasons : — 
T  is  but  a  man  gone  : — forth,  my  sword  ;  he  dies. 

[Goes  to  his  stand. 
Idf     I  have  rubbVl  this  young  quat  almost  to 
the  sense. 
And  he   grows  angry.     Now,   whether  he  kill 

Cassio, 
Or  Cassio  1  im,  or  each  do  kill  the  other, 
Every  way  'nakes  my  gain  :  Live  Roderigo, 
He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 
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Of  gold,  and  jewels,  that  I  bobb'd  from  hmi," 

As  gifts  to  Desdemona ; 

It  must  not  be  :  if  Cassio  do  remain, 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life. 

That  makes  me  ugly ;  and,  besides,  the  Moor 

May  unfold  me  to  him ;  there  stand  I  in  much 

peril ; 
No,  he  must  die : — But  so,  I  hear  him  coming. 

Enter  Cassio. 

Rod.  I  know  his  gait,  't  is  he  : — Villain,  thou 
diest. 

[Rushes  from  his  post,  and  makes  a 
pass  at  Cas. 
('as.  That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed, 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  think'st ; 
I  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

[Draws,  and  wounds  Rod. 
^od.  O,  I  am  slain  ! 

[Iago  rushes  from  his  post,  cuts  Cas.  behind 
in  the  Ler/,  and  exit. 
Cas.  I  am  maim'd  for  ever  : — Help,  ho  !  mur- 
der 1  murder !  [Falls. 
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Enter  Othello,  at  a  distance. 

0th.   The  voice   of  Cassio : — lago  keeps  his 

word. 
Rod.  0,  villain  that  I  am  ! 
0th.  Hark !  't  is  even  so. 

Cos.  0,  help  !  ho  1  light !  a  surgeon  ! 
0th.  'T  is  he ; — 0  brave  lago,  honest,  and  just, 
That  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  wrong! 
Thou  teachest  me, — Minion,  your  dear  lies  dead. 
And  your  fate  hies  apace  : — Strumpet,  I  come : 
Forth  of  my  heart  those  charms,  thine  eyes,  are 

blotted ; 
Thy  bed,  lust-staiu'd,  shall  with  lust's  blood  be 
spotted.  [Exit  0th. 

Enter  Lodovico  and  Gratiaxo,  at  a  distance. 

Cas.  What,  ho  !  no  watch  ?  no  p;issage  V^  mur- 
der !  murder ! 
Gra.  'T  is  some  mischance ;  the  cry  is  very 

direful. 
Cas.  O,  help ! 
Lod.  Hark ! 

Bod.  0  wretched  villain  ! 

Lod.  Two  or  three  groan ; — 't  is  heavy  night : 
These  may  be  counterfeits ;  let 's  think  't  unsafe 
To  come  in  to  the  cry,  without  more  help. 

Rod.   Nobody  come?   then   shall  I  bleed  to 
death. 

Enter  Iago,  with  a  Light. 

Lod.  Hark! 

Gra.  Here 's  one  comes  in  his  shirt,  with  light 

and  weapons. 
Iago.  Who  is  there  ?  whose  noise  is  this,  that 

cries  on  murder  ? 
Lod.  We  do  not  know. 

Iago.  Did  you  not  hear  a  cry  ? 

Cas.  Here,  here;  for  heaven's  sake,  help  me. 
Iago.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Gra.  This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 
Lod.  The  same,  indeed ;  a  very  valiant  fellow. 
Iago.  What  are  you  here  that  cry  so  grievously  1 
Cas.  Iago  ?  0, 1  am  spoil'd,  undone  by  villains ! 
Give  me  some  help. 

Iago.  0  me,  lieuten  »nt !  what  villains  have  done 

this  ? 
Cas.  I  think,  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout. 
And  cannot  make  away. 

Iago.  0  treacherous  villains ! — 

What  are  you  there?   come  in,  and  give  some 

help.  [To  Lod.  and  Gra. 


Rod.  0,  help  me  here  ! 

Cas.  That 's  one  of  them. 

Iago.  0  murderous  slave  !  0  villain 

[Iago  stabs  Ron 

Rod.  O  damn'd  Iago !  O  inhuman  dog ! — 
O!  0!  O! 

Iago.  Kill  men  i'  the  dark ! — Where  be  these 
bloody  thieves  ? — 
How  silent  is  this  town  ! — Ho  !  murder !  murder ! 
What  may  you  be  ?  are  you  of  good,  or  evil  ? 

Lod.  As  you  shall  prove  us,  praise  us. 

layc.  Signior  Lodovico? 

Lod.  He,  sir. 

Iago.  I  cry  you  mercy  :  Here  is  Cassio  hurt 
By  villains. 

Gra.  Cassio  ? 

Iago.  How  is  it,  brother  ? 

Cas.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 

Iago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  ! — 

Light,  gentlemen  ;  I  '11  bind  it  with  my  shirt. 

Enter  Biaxca. 

Bian.  What  is  the  matter,  ho  ?  who  is 't  that 

cry'd  ? 
Iago.  Who  is 't  that  cry'd  ? 
Bian.  O  my  dear  Cassio !  my  sweet  Cassio ! 
O  Cassio  !  Cassio  !  Cassio ! 

Iago.  O  notable  strumpet! — Cassio,  may  yon 
suspect 
Who  they  should  be,  that  have  thus  mangled 
you  ? 
Cas.  No. 
Gra.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  thus :  I  have  been 

to  seek  you. 
Iago.  Lend  me  a  garter :  So. — 0,  for  a  chair. 
To  bear  him  easily  hence  ! 

Bian.    Alas,  he   faints  ; — O   Cassio  !    Cassio  I 

Cassio ! 
Iago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury. — 
Patience  a  while,  good  Cassio. — Come,  come ; 
Lend  me  a  light. — Know  we  this  face,  or  no  ? 
Alas  !  my  friend,  and  my  dear  countryman, 
Roderigo  ?  no  : — Yes,  sure ;  0  heaven !  Roderigo. 
Gra.  What,  of  Venice  ? 
Iago.  Even  he,  sir;  did  you  know  him  ? 
Gra.  Know  him  ?  ay. 

Iago.    Signior  Gratiano?    I  cry   your   gentle 
pardon ; 
These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  iiiannei-s, 
That  so  neglected  you. 

Gra.  i  am  glad  to  see  yon. 
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Ia<jo.   How  do  you,  Cassio !— 0,  a  chair,  a 

clmif ! 
Gra.  Kii(lL'figo! 

lago.  He,  he,  't  is  he  :— 0,  that's  well  said ; — 
the  chair : —         \A  Chair  brought  in. 
Sonic  gooil  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence; 
r  II  fftcli  the  general's  surgeon. — For  you,  mis- 
tress, [roBiAN. 
Save  you  your  labour. — He  that  lies  slain  here, 

Cassio, 
Was  my  dear  friend  :  'Wliat  malice  was  between 
you  ? 
Cas.  None  in  the  world  ;   nor  do  I  know  the 

man. 
lago.  [To  Bian.]  What,  look  you  pale  ?— O, 
bear  him  out  o'  the  air. — 

[Gas.  and  Rod.  are  home  off. 
Stay  you,  good  gentlemen  : — Look  you  pale,  mis- 
tress ? 
Do  you  perceive  the  gastness  of  her  eye  ? — 
Nay,  if  you  stare,  we  shall  hear  more  anon  : — 
Heboid  her  well ;  I  pray  you,  look  upon  her ; 
Do  you  see,  gentlemen  ?  nay,  guiltiness  will  speak. 
Though  tongues  were  out  of  use. 

Enter  Emilia. 

£mil.  'Las,  what's  the  matter;    what's  the 
matter,  husband  ? 

lago    Cassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  dark, 
By  Rodcrigo,  and  fellows  that  are  scap'd ; 
He  's  almost  slain,  and  Roderigo  dead. 

Emil.  Alas  good  gentleman  !  alas,  good  Cassio ! 

lago.  This  is  the  fruit  of  whoring. — Pr'ythee, 
Emilia, 
Go  know  of  Cassio  where  he  supp'd  to-night : — 
What,  do  you  shake  at  that  ? 

Bian.  He  supp'd  at  my  house ;  but  I  therefore 
shake  not. 

lago.  O,  did  he  so  ?  I  charge  you,  go  with  jie. 

Emil.  Fye,  fye  upon  the  strumpet! 

Bian.  I  am  no  strumpet;  but  of  life  as  honest, 
As  you  that  thus  abuse  me. 

Emil.  As  I  ?  fob  !  fye  upon  thee  ! 

lago.  Kind  gentlemen,  let's  go  see  poor  Cassio 
dress'd  : — 
Come,  mistress,  you  must  tell  us  another  tale. — 
EmiHa,  run  you  to  the  citadel, 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  has  happ'd. — 
Will  you  go  on,  I  pray  ? — This  is  the  night, 

[Aside. 
That  either  makes  me,  or  fordoes  me  quite. 

[Exeunt. 
I6i8 


SCENE  n. — A  Bedchamber:  Dksdemona  in  6«d 
asleep.     A  Light  burning. 

Enter  Othello. 

0th.  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul, — 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars ! — 
It  is  the  cause. — Yet  I  '11  not  shed  her  blood ; 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

[Takes  off  his  Sword. 
Yet  she  must  die,  else  she  '11  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then — put  out  the  light  ? 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore, 
Should  I  repent  me  : — but  once  put  out  thy  light, 
Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat. 
That  can  thy  light  relume.    When  I  have  pluck'd 

thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again, 
It  needs  must  wit'aer : — I  '11  smell  thee  on  the 

tree. —  [Kissing  her 

0  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 
Justice  to  break   her   sword  ! — One   more,  one 

more. — 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 
And  love  thee  after  : — One  more,  and  this  the 

last : 
So  sweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal.     I  must  weep. 
But  they  are  cruel  tears  :  This  sorrow 's  heavenly ; 
It  strikes,  where  it  doth  love. — She  wakes — 

Des.  Who  's  there  ?  Othello  ? 

0th.  Ay,  Desdemona. 

Des.  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Have  you  pray'd  to-night,  Desdemona  ? 

Des.  Ay,  my  lord. 

0th.  If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime, 
Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace. 
Solicit  for  it  straight. 

Des.  Alas,  my  lord,  what  may  you  mean  by 
that  ? 

0th.  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief;  I  will  walk  by : 

1  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ; 

No, — Heaven  forefend  ! — I  would  not  kill  thy  soul. 
Des.  Talk  you  of  killing  ? 
0th.  Ay,  I  do. 

Des.  Then,  heaven 


Hav 


e  mercy  on  me  ! 


0th.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Des.  If  you  say  so,  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me. 
Olh.  Humph! 
Des.  And  yet  I  fear  you ;  fci  you  are  fatal  then, 
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When  your  e3'es  roll  so :  Wliy  I  should  fear,  I 

know  not, 
Since  guiltiness  I  know  not ;  but  yet,  I  feel,  I  fear. 

0th.  Think  on  tby  sins. 

Des.  They  are  loves  I  bear  to  you. 

Olh.  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  diest. 

Des.  That   death  's  unnatural,   that  kills   for 
loving. — 
Alas,  why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip  ? 
Borne  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame  : 
These  are  portents ;  but  yet,  I  hope,  I  hope. 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 

Olh.  Peace,  and  be  still ! 

Des.  I  will  so  :  What's  the  matter  ? 

0th.  That  handkerchief,  which  I  so  lov'd,  and 
gave  thee. 
Thou  gav'st  to  Cassio. 

Des.  No,  by  my  life  and  soul ; 

Send  for  the  man,  and  ask  him. 

Olh.  Sweet  soul,  take  heed. 

Take  heed  of  perjury;  thou'rt  on  thy  death-bed. 

Des.  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

0th.  Yes,  presently : 

Therefore  confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin  ; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath. 
Cannot  remove,  nor  choke,  the  strong  conception, 
That  I  do  groan  withal.     Thou  art  to  die. 

Des.  Then,  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

0th.  I  say,  amen. 

Des.  And  have  you  mercy  too ! — I  never  did 
Oft'end  you  in  my  life ;  never  lov'd  Cassio, 
But  with  such  general  warranty  of  heaven 
As  I  might  love :  I  never  gave  him  token. 

Olh.  By  heaven,  I  saw  my  handkerchief  in  his 
hand. 

0  perjur'd  woman  !  thou  dost  stone  my  heart, 
And  mak'st  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do, — 
A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  sacrifice  : 

1  saw  the  handkerchief. 

Des.  He  found  it,  then  ; 

I  never  gave  it  him  : — Send  for  him  hither, 
And  let  him  confess  a  truth. 

Oth.  He  hath  confess'd. 

Des.  Wliat,  my  lord? 

Oth,  That  he  hath — us'd  thee. 

Des.  How  ?  unlawfully  ? 

Oth.  Ay. 

Des.  He  '11  not  say  so. 

Oth.  No,  his  mouth  is  stopp'd ; 

Honest  lago  hath  ta'en  order  for't 

Des.  My  fear  interprets,  then, — WTiat,  is  he 
dead? 
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Oth.   Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great 
revenge 
Had  stomach  for  them  all. 

Des.  Alas!  he  is  betray'd,  and  I  undcne. 

Oth.  Out,  strumpet !  Weep'st  thou  for  him  to 
my  face  ? 

Des.  O,  banish  me,  my  lord,  but  kill  me  not. 

Oth.  Down,  strumpet ! 

Des.  Kill  me  to-morrow,  let  me  live  to-night. 

Oth.  Nay,  if  you  strive, 

Des.  But  half  an  hour. 

Oth.  Being  done, 

There  is  no  pause. 

Des.  But  while  I  say  one  prayer. 

Oth.  It  is  too  late.'"'  \He  smothers  her. 

£mil.  [  Within.']  My  lord,  my  lord  1  what  ho ! 
my  lord  !  my  lord  ! 

Oth.  What  noise  is  this  ? — Not  dead  ?  not  yet 
quite  dead  ? 
I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain. — 
So,  so. 

Einil.  [  Within.']  What  ho !  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Oth.  Who's  there! 

£mil.  [Withiyi.]    O,  good  my  lord,  I  would 
speak  a  word  with  you. 

Oth.  Yes  ; — 't  is  Emilia  :  by  and  by. — She  'a 
dead. 
'T  is  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Cassio's  death ; 
The  noise  was  high. — Ha  !  no  more  moving  ? 
Still  as  the  grave.     Shall  she  come  in  ?  Were  'I 

good  ? 
I  think,  she  stirs  again  : — No. — WTiat  's  the  best  I 
If  she  come  in,  she  '11  sure  speak  to  my  wife  : 
My  wife  !  my  wife  !  what  wife  ? — I  have  no  wife : 
O,  insupportable !  O,  heavy  hour ! 
Methinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
Of  sun  and  moon ;  and  that  the  affrighted  globe 
Should  yawn  at  alteration. 

Umil.  [  Within.]  I  do  beseech  you  I  may  speak 
with  you, 
0,  good  my  lord ! 

Oth.  I  had  forgot  thee  :  0,  come  in,  Emilia  : — 
Soft, — by  and  by, — Let  me  the  curtains  draw. — 
Where  art  thou  ?  What 's  the  matter  with  thee 
now  ?  [  Unlocks  the  Door. 

Enter  Emilia. 
Emil.  0,  good  my  lord,  yonder 's  foul  murdef 

done. 
Oth.  What?  now? 
Emil.  But  now,  my  lord  1 
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0/A.  It  is>  the  very  error  of  the  moon ; 
Bhe  conies  more  nearer  earth  than  she  was  wont ; 
And  makes  men  mad. 

Until.  Cassio,  my  lord,  has  kill'd  a  young  Ve- 
netian, 
Call'J — Roderigo. 

Olh.  Roderigo  kill'd ! 

And  Cassio  kill'd  J 

£mil.  No,  Cassio  is  not  kill'd. 

0th.  Not  Cassio  kill'd?  Then  murder's  out 
of  tune, 
And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh. 

Bes.  0,  falsely,  falsely  murdcr'd  ! 

Emil.  Alas!  what  cry  is  that? 

Olh.  That!  what? 

Emil.   Out,  and   alas !    that   was   my   lady's 
voice : — 
Hel]) !  help,  ho  !  help  ! — 0  lady,  speak  again  ! 
Sweet  Desdemona !  0,  sweet  mistress,  speak  ! 

Des,  A  guiltless  death  I  die. 

Emil.  O,  who  hath  done 

This  deed  ? 

Dcs.  Nobody;  I  myself;  farewell: 

Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord ;  0,  farewell. 

[Dies. 

Olh.  Why,  how  should  she  be  murdcr'd  ? 

Emil.  Alas,  who  knows? 

Olh.  You  heard  her  say  herself,  it  was  not  I. 

Emil.  She  said  so ;  I  must  needs  report  the 
truth. 

Olh.  She  's,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell ; 
Twas  I  that  kill'd  her. 

Emil.  0,  the  more  angel  she, 

And  you  the  blacker  devil ! 

0th.  She  turn'd  to  folly,  and  she  was  a  whore. 

Emil.  Thou  dost  belie  her,  and  thou  art  a  devil. 

0th.  She  was  false  as  water. 

Emil.  Thou  art  rash  as  fire,  to  say 

That  she  was  false  ;  0,  she  was  heavenly  true ! 

Olh.  Cassio  did  tup  her ;  ask  thy  husband  else. 
0,  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell, 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds 
To  this  extremity  :  Thy  husband  knew  it  all. 

Emil.  My  husband? 

Olh.  Thy  husband. 

Emil.  That  she  was  false  to  wedlock  ? 

Olh.  Ay,  with  Cassio. 

Nay,  had  she  been  true, 
If  heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 
I'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 

Emil.  My  husband  ? 
IfiSO 


Olh.  Ay,  't  was  he  that  told  me  first; 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

Emil.  My  husband  ? 

Olh.  What  needs  this  iterance,^'  woman  ?    1 
say,  thy  husband.     • 

Emil.  JO,  mistress,  villuny  hath  made  mocks 
with  love  ! — 
My  husband  say,  that  she, was  false? 

0th.  He,  woman ; 

I  say,  thy  husband  :  Dost  understand  the  word? 
My  friend,  thy  husband,  honest,  honest  lago. 

Emil.  If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  !  he  lies  to  the  heart; 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bargain. 

Olh.  Ha! 

Emil.  Do  thy  worst : 
This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven, 
Than  thou  wast  worthy  her. 

Olh.  Peace,  you  were  best 

Emil.  Thou  hast  not  half  the  power  to  do  me 
harm, 
As  I  have  to  be  hurt.     0  gull !  0  dolt ! 
As  ignorant  as  dirt !  thou  hast  done  a  deed, — 
I  care  not  for  thy  sword  ;  I  'II  make  thee  known. 
Though  I  lost  twenty  lives : —  Help !  help !  ho  I 

help ! 
The  Moor  has  kill'd  my  mistress:  Murder!  mur- 
der! 

Enter  Montano,  Gratiano,  and  Iago. 

Mon.  What  is  the  matter ! — How  now,  general  ? 
Emil.  O,  are  you  come,  Iago  ?  you  have  done 
wtll. 
That  men  must  lay  their  murders  on  your  neck. 
Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Emil.   Disprove  this  villain,  if  thou  bo'st  a 
man : 
He  says,  thou  told'st  him  that  liis  wife  was  false : 
I  know,  thou  didst  not,  thou  art  not  such  a  vil- 
lain; 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full. 

Iago.  I  told  him  what  I  thought ;  and  told  no 
moi"e 
Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true. 
Emil.  But  did  you  ever  tell  him,  she  was  false  f 
lario.  I  did. 

Emil.  You  told  a    fe  ;  an  odious,  damned  lie; 
Upon  my  soul,  a  lie     a*\vicked  lie  : — 
She  false  with  Cassio ! — Did  you  say  with  Cassio  ? 
Iago.  With  Cassio,  mistress :  Go  to,  cht^rm  your 
tongue. 
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£m.il.  I  fl  ill  not  charm  my  tongue  ;  I  am  bound 
to  speak ; 
/My  mistress  here  lies  murder'd  in  her  bed. 
Ail.  O  heavens  forefend  ! 
Emil.  And  your  repoits  have  set  the  murder 

on. 
Oih.  Nay,  stare  uot,  masters;   it  is  true,  in- 
deed. 
Cfra.  'Tis  a  strange  truth. 
J/bn.  0  monstrous  act ! 

£mil.  Villany,  villany,  villany !  - 

I  think  upon 't, — I  think, — I  smell 't ; — 0  villany ! 
I  thought  so  then  -'^ — I  '11  kill  myself  for  grief. — 

0  villany,  villany!/' 

laf/o.  What,  are  you  mad  ?  I  charge  you,  get 
you  home. 

Emil.  Good  gentlemen,  let  me  have  leave  to 
speak ; 
'T  is  proper  I  obey  him,  but  not  now  : — 
Perchance,  lago,  I  will  ne'er  go  home. 

Olh.  0  !  0  !  0  !  [Hanging  over  his  wife, 

Emil.  Nay,  lay  thee  down,  and  roar ; 

For  thou  hast  kill'd  the  sweetest  innocent, 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 

0th.  O,  she  was  foul ! —  [Rising. 

1  scarce  did  know  you,  uncle :  There  lies  your 

niece. 
Whose  breath,  indeed,  these  hands  have  newly 

stopp'd  : 
I  know,  this  act  shows  horrible  and  grim. 

Gra.  Poor  Desdemona !  I  am  glad  thy  father 's 
dead; 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain  :  did  he  live  now, 
Tins  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn, 
Yea,  cuise  his  better  angel  from  his  side, 
And  fall  to  reprobation. 

Oth.  'T  is  pitiful :  but  yet  lago  knows, 
That  she  with  Cassio  hath  the  act  of  shame 
A  thousand  times  committed  ;  Cassio  confess'd  it : 
And  she  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  first  gave  her  ;  I  saw  it  in  his  hand; 
It  Wiis  a  handkerchief,  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 

Emil.  O  heaven  !  0  heavenly  powers ! 

lago.  Come,  hold  your  peace. 

Emil.  'T  will  out,  't  will  out ; — I  hold  my  peace, 
sir?  no; 
No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  air; 
Let  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all, 
AJl,  all,  cry  shame  against  me,  yet  I  '11  speak. 


lago.  Be  wise,  and  get  you  home. 

Emil.  I  will  not. 

[I AGO  offers  to  stab  his  Wife. 
Gra.  Fyc ! 

Your  sword  upon  a  woman  ? 

Emil.   0  thou  dull  Moor!  that  handkerchief 
thou  speak'st  of, 
I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  husband, 
For  often,  with  a  solemn  earnestness, 
(More  than,  indeed,  belong'd  to  such  a  trifle,) 
He  begg'd  of  me  to  steal  it. 

lago.  Villanous  whore ! 

Emil.  She  give  it  Cassio  !  no,  alas ;  I  found  it, 
And  I  did  give  't  my  husband. 

lago.  Filth,  thou  liest. 

Emil.  By  heaven,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not,  gentle- 
men : 
O  murd'rous  coxcomb  !  what  should  such  a  fool 
Do  with  so  good  a  wife. 

[Iago  stabs  Emil.,  then  runs  out, 
Oth.  Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven, 

But  what  serve  for  the  thunder  ? — Precious  vil- 
lain ! 
Gra.  The  woman  falls;  sure,  he  has  killM  his 

wife. 
Emil.  Ay,  ay ;  0,  lay  me  by  my  mistress'  side ! 
Gra.  He's  gone,  but  his  wife's  kill'd. 
Man.  'T  is  a  notorious  villain.     Take  you  this 
weapon, 
Which  I  have  here  recover'd  from  the  Moor : 
Come,  guard  the  door  without;  let  him  not  pass, 
But  kill  him  rather;  I'll  after  that  same  villain. 
For 't  is  a  damned  slave.    [Exeunt  Mon.  and  Gba. 
Oth.  I  am  not  valiant  neither. 

But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword  : — 
But  why  should  honour  outlive  honesty  ? 
Let  it  go  all. 

Emil.  What  did  thy  song  bode,  lady  ? 

Hark,  can'st  thou  hear  me  1  I  will  play  the  swan, 
And  die  in  music  : — "  Willow,  willow,  willow." — 
Moor,  she  was  chaste ;  she  lov'd  thee,  cruel  Moor ; 
So  come  my  soul  to  bliss,  as  I  speak  true ; 
So  speaking  as  I  think,  I  die, — I  die.  [Dies. 

Olh.  I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber, 
It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's  temper; — 
O,  here  it  is : — Uncle,  I  must  come  forth. 

Gra.  [Within.]  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cost 
thee  dear ; 
Thou  hast  no  weapon,  and  perforce  must  suffer. 
Oth.  Look  in  upon  me,  then,  and  speak  wit> 
me. 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  assault  thee. 
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Re-enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

0th.  Behold  !  I  have  a  weapon ; 

A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh :  I  have  seen  the  day, 
That,  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword, 
T  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than   twenty    times   your   stop  : — But,  0  vain 

boast ! 
Wlio  can  control  his  fate  ?  't  is  not  so  now. — 
/fee  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapon'd ; 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt. 
And  vcr}'  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 
Do  you  go  back  dismay'd  ?  't  is  a  lost  fear ; 
Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast, 
And  he  retires; — Where  should  Othello  go? — 
Now,  how  dost  thou   look   now?    O  ill-starr'd 

wench ! 
Pale  as  thy  smock !  when  we  shall  meet  at  compt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven, 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.    Cold,  cold,  my  girl  ? 
Even  like  thy  chastity. — 
0  cursed,  cursed  slave ! — Whip  me,  ye  devils. 
From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight ! 
Blow  me  about  in  winds !  roast  me  in  sulphur ! 
Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  ! — 
0  Desdemona !  Desdemona !  dead  ? 
Dead?    0!  0!  0! 

Enter  Lodovico,  Montano,  Cassio,  carried  in  a 
Chair,  and  Officers,  with  I  ago,  prisoner. 

Lod.  Where  is  this  rash  and  most  unfortunate 

man  ? 
0th.  That's  he,  that  was  Othello;  here  I  am. 
Lod.  Where  is  that  viper?   bring  the  villain 

forth. 
0th.  I  look  down  towards  his  feet ; — but  that 's 
a  fable : 
If  tliat  thou  be'st  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

[0th.  wounds  Iaqo. 
Lod.  Wrench  1  is  sword  from  him. 
logo.  I  bleed,  sir ;  but  not  kill'd. 

0th.  I  am  not  sony  neither ;  I  'd  have  thee 
live ; 
For,  in  my  sense,  't  is  happiness  to  die. 

Lod.  0  thou  Othello,  that  w.is  once  so  good, 
Fall'n  in  the  practice  of  a  cursed  slave, 
Wliat  shall  be  said  to  thee  ? 

0th.  Why,  any  thing : 

An  honourable  murderer,  if  you  will ; 
For  nought  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 
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Lod.  This  wretch  hath  part  confess'd  his  ril- 
lany : 
Did  you  and  he  consent  in  Cassio's  death  ? 

0  th.  Ay. 

Cos.  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  you  cause. 

0th.  I  do  believe  it,  aud  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Will  you,  I  pray  you,  demand  that  demi-devil, 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensnar'd  my  soul  and  body? 

lafjo.  Demand  me  nothing  :  What  you  know, 
you  know  : 
From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  speak  word. 

Lod.  What  ?  not  to  pray  ? 

Gra.  Torments  will  ope  your  lips, 

0th.  Well,  thou  dost  best. 

Lod.  Sir,  you  shall  understand  what  hath  he- 
fall'n, 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not :    Here  is  a 

letter. 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  slain  Roderigo  ; 
And  here,  another :  the  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Cassio  to  be  undertook 
By  Roderigo. 

0th.  0  villain  I 

Cas.  Most  heathenish,  and  most  gross ! 

Lod.  Now  here 's  another  discontented  paper. 
Found  in  his  pocket  too ;  and  this,  it  seems, 
Roderigo  meant  to  have  sent  this  damned  vil- 
lain ; 
But  that,  belike,  lago  in  the  interim 
Came  in  and  satisfied  him. 

0th.  0  the  pernicious  caitiff ! — 

How  came  you,  Cassio,  by  that  handkerchief, 
That  was  my  wife's  ? 

Cas.  I  found  it  in  my  chamber  • 

And  he  himself  confess'd,  but  even  now, 
That  there  he  dropp'd  it,  for  a  special  purpose, 
Which  wrought  to  his  desire. 

0th.  0  fool !  fool  I  fool ! 

Cas.  There  is,  besides,  in  Roderigo's  letter, — 
How  he  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch ;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  cast :  And  even  but  now  he  spake, 
After  long  seeming  dead,— lago  hurt  hira, 
lago  set  him  on, 

Lod.  You  must  forsake  this  room,  and  go  with 
us; 
Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off. 
And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.     For  this  slave, — 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty. 
That   can   torment   him   much,  and   hold   him 

long. 
It  shall  be  his  :  You  shall  close  prisoner  rest. 


ACT    V. 


OTHELLO,  THE  MOOR  OF  VENICK 


BCSKi:    II. 


Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  state  : — Come,  bring  him  away. 
O'Ji.  Soft  you ;  a  word  or  two,  before  you  go. 
I  have  done  the   state  some  service,  and  they 

know  it ; 
No  more  of  that : — I  pray  you,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate. 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate. 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  maUce  :  then  must  you 

speak 
Of  one,  that  lov'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 
Of  one,  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme ;  of  one,  whose  hand. 
Like  the  base  Judean,  threw  a  pearl  away, 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe ;  of  one,  whose  subdu'd 

eyes. 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood. 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum  :  Set  you  down  this : 
And  say,  besides, — that  in  Aleppo  once. 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Bestt  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  state, 


I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog, 

And  smote  him — thus.  [Slabs  himself. 

Lod.  O  bloody  period  ! 

Gra.  All,  that 's  spoke,  is  marr'd. 

Olh.  I  kiss'd  thee,  ere  I  kill'd  thee  : — No  way 

but  this,  [Falling  upon  Des. 

Killing  myself,  to  die  upon  a  kiss.  \_Dits, 

Cas.  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  Lad  no 
weapon ; 
For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

Lod.  0  Spartan  dog. 

More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea ! 
Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed ;  [To  Iaoo 
This  is  thy  work :  the  object  poisons  sight ; — 
Let  it  be  hid. — Gratiano,  keep  the  house. 
And  seize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they  succeed  to  you. — To  you,  lord  governor 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain  ; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  tonure, — O  enforce  it ! 
Myself  will  straight  aboard ;  and,  to  the  state. 
This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heait  relate. 

[£x£Ulii 
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'  Af'Uow  almcat  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife. 

This  line  han  puzzled  the  commentators  of  Shaktspoare; 
Cassio  is  unmarried,  and  not,  therefore,  damned  by  an 
unequal  or  improper  alliance.  Mr.  Steevens  venlures  the 
sugjtestion  that  laj,'0  alludes  to  a  report  that  Cassio  should 
marry  Biunca,  the  courtezan,  and  infers  that  Cussio  was 
almost  drawn  iulo  and  darnn:!d  by  such  a  connection. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  explanation,  thcu^jh  it  bus  been  much  ob- 
jected to,  is  certainly  ingenious.  "  I  urn  inclined  to  be- 
lieve," lie  says,  "  that  tlie  true  reading  hero  is, — 

A  fellow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  Ufej 

And  that  Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  judgment  denounced 
in  the  gospel  against  those  of  whom  all  men  speak  well. 
The  character  of  Cassio  is  cert'iijily  such  as  would  bo  very 
likely  to  draw  upon  him  al;  the  perils  of  this  denunciation, 
literally  understood.  Well-bred,  easy,  sociable,  good- 
natured;  with  abilities  enough  to  make  liim  agreeable  and 
useful,  but  not  sutBcient  to  excite  the  envy  of  his  equals, 
or  to  alarm  the  jeidousy  of  his  superiors.  It  may  bo  ob- 
eorvcd,  too,  that  Shakespeare  has  thought  it  proper  to 
make  lago,  in  several  other  passages,  bear  his  testimony 
to  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  rival." 

'  Whip  vu  such  lionfgt  knavfs. 

Knave  is  here  used  for  servant,  but  with  a  mi.\ture  of 
contempt. 

•  What  a  full  fortune  doth  the  thich-lipa  owe. 

This  line  is  sometimes  quoted  to  show  that  the  poet 
gave  Othello  all  the  features  of  a  negro ;  but  this  is  not 
intended,  Koderigo  merely  speaks  of  his  successful  rival 
tnus,  in  contempt. 

'  liy  house  is  not  a  grange. 

Orange  is  coinmonly  used  to  signify  a  lone  house  stand- 
ing distant  from  other  habitations,  consequently,  a  place 
where  outrage  or  robbery  might  easily  be  committed; 
but,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  the  ftirm  of  a  monastery,  where 
the  religious  deposited  their  corn. 

>  Atthie  odd'tcen  and  dull  watch  of  the  night. 

An  unusual  expression,  but  odd-even  probably  meant 
between  twelve  at  night  and  one  in  the  morning.  In 
Macbeth  is  a  similar,  though  less  ambiguous  expression, 
when,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "  Wliat  is  the  night  ?" 
the  lady  answers : 

Almost  at  odde  with  naming,  which  is  which, 
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•  A  voice  potential, 


As  double  at  the  dukie. 

From  Thoma.s'8  History  of  Italy,  4to,  15C0,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  popular,  though  false  opinion,  that  the  Duko 
of  Venice  had  two  voices  or  two  votes  in  the  ballot,  on 
state  matters  ;  but  double  and  single,  in  some  senses,  sig- 
nified strong  and  weak.  When  Macbeth  speaks  of  his 
^^  single  state  of  man,"  he  means  his  weak  and  nervous 
state  of  mind.  As  double  as  the  dnkt^e,  may,  therefore, 
ouly  mean,  as  influential  aa  the  duke^s. 

"  May  speak,  unhonneted. 

To  speak  wnbonnetcd,  is  to  speak  with  the  cap  ofE 
Mr.  Theobald  says  : — "  Othello  means  to  say  that  his  birtli 
and  services  ^ot  Mm  upon  sucii  a  rank,  that  lie  ni.iy  speak 
to  a  senator  of  Venice  with  his  hat  on:  i.  e.,  witliout  show- 
ing any  marks  of  deference  or  inequality.  I  am  thereftre 
of  opinion  that  Shakespeare  wrote  : 

"  May  speak,  and,  bonneted,  <Se." 
'  Unlioused,  i.  e.,  free  from  domestic  cares. 

•  Bond-slaves  and  pagans. 

Mr.  Theobald  substitutes  ^a^ca«fa  for  pagans ;  but  tht 
word  is,  doubtless,  correct  as  it  stands.  Brabantio  uses 
the  word  in  contempt  of  Othello  and  his  complexion,  and 
implies,  that  if  such  actions  are  permitted,  the  higliest  of- 
fices of  the  state  will  be  usurped  by  slaves  and  heathens. 

">  Composition,  i.  e.,  consistency,  agreement. 

"  But  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace. 

That  is,  not  in  such  a  state  of  defence.  To  arm,  was 
called  to  brace  on  the  armour. 

'•'  Valiant  OthelU),  we  must  straight  employ  you. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Venetians  should  hav« 
employed  a  foreigner,  especially  a  Moor,  to  command  their 
army ;  but  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  that  government 
never  to  entrust  the  command  of  an  army  to  a  native,  for 
fear  it  might  eno'  mrage  bim  to  an  ambitioi  s  attempt  on 
the  sovereignty. 

"  Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagiltary. 
The  Sagitt<iry  means  the  fictitious  creature  so  called— 
that  is,  an  animal   compounded  of  man  and  horse,  and 
armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver,  which  was  probably  sculp- 
tured upon  the  house  in  which  Deedemoua  was. 
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'*  And  portance  in  my  travel's  history. 

Pope  adopted  the  reading  of  the  old  edition,  which  is — 

And  with  it  all  my  travel's  history. 

But  all  the  others  read — and  portance — which  appears  to 
mean  conduct.  I  told  her  of  ray  being  sold  to  slavery, 
and  how  1  conducted  myself  while  in  that  state. 

**  The  Anthropophagi^  and  men  ^ohose  htads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  Description  of  Quiana^  pub- 
lished in  1596,  a  work  which,  from  its  being  the  topic  of 
general  conversation  at  the  time,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  Shakespeare  had  read,  thus  alludes  to  tliese  supposed 
monstrosities : — *'  Kext  unto  tlie  Arvi  are  two  rivers,  Atoica 
and  Caora,  and  on  that  branch  which  is  called  Caora  are  a 
nation  of  people,  whose  heads  appear  not  above  tlieir 
shoulders ;  which,  though  it  may  be  thought  a  meere 
fable,  yet^for  my  own  part^  1  am  resolved  it  is  true,  because 
every  childe  in  the  province  of  Arromaia  and  Oanuri  afiirme 
the  same.  They  are  called  Ewaipanoma;  they  ara  reported 
to  have  eyes  in  their  shoulders,  and  their  mouths  in  the 
middle  of  tlieir  breasts,  and  that  a  long  traine  of  haire 
groweth  backward,  betweene  their  shoulders." 

*•  £ut  not  intetitively. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  eldest  quarto ;  the  first  folio 
i;ni*  t/istinctivety ;  the  second,  distinctively .  The  old  word, 
which  is  signiricaiit  with  attentively,  was  sometimes  used 
by  contemporary  authors. 

"  Let  me  speak  like  yourself. 

That  is,  let  me  speak  to  you  as  you  would  reason  with 
yourself  in  your  cooler  moments,  when  judgment  is  not 
disturbed  by  passion. 

'8  To  slnbher  the  gloss  of  your  n^ew  fortunes. 

To  slubber  is  an  obsolete  word,  meaning,  to  do  imper- 
fe'Sly,  to  neglect  or  obscure. 

'"  Agnize,  i.  e.,  acknowledge,  or  avow. 

«o  My  do^jonright  violence  and  storm  of  fortune. 

That  is,  breach  of  common  rules  and  obligations.  The 
old  quflrto  has — scorn  of  fortune. 

"  My  speculative  and  active  instruments. 

Speculative  instruments  are  the  eyes ;  and  active  instru- 
ments, the  hands  and  feet. 

M I  have  looked  on  the  world  for  four  times  seven  years. 

"  From  this  passage,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  lagoV  age 
seems  to  be  ascertained ;  and  it  corresponds  with  the  ac- 
count in  the  novel  on  which  Othello  is  founded,  where  he 
is  described  as  a  young,  handsome  man.  The  French 
translator  of  Shakespeare  is,  however,  of  opinion,  that 
lago  hero  only  speaks  of  those  years  of  his  life  in  which 
he  had  looked  on  the  world  with  an  eye  of  observation. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why  he  should 
mention  the  precise  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  .or  to  ac- 


count for  his  knowing  so  accurately  when  his  nnderstand- 
ing  arrived  at  maturity,  and  the  operation  of  his  sagacity, 
and  his  observations  on  mankind  commenced." 

"  Defeat  thy  favour  with  an  ■usurped  ieard. 

That  is,  change  thy  appearance,  or  disguise  thyself,  by 
putting  on  an  artificial  beard. 

'*  As  luscious  as  locusts. 

At  Tonquin  locusts  are  considered  a  great  delicacy,  not 
only  by  the  poor  but  by  the  rich,  and  are  sold  in  the  market 
as  larks  and  quails  are  in  Earope.  By  the  Levitical  law, 
four  sorts  of  th«m  are  permitted  to  be  eaten.  Mr.  Steevtaa 
is,  however,  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  locust-tree 
which  is  here  alluded  to,  a  long  black  pod,  that  contains 
the  seeds,  among  which  there  is  a  very  sweet  Insdous 
juice,  of  much  the  same  consistency  as  fresh  honey. 

2'  Therefore  rny  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death. 
Stand  in  bold  cure. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  he  cannot  understand  these  ines, 
and  proposes  to  read. 

Stand  bold,  not  sure. 

But  tlie  meaning  is  intelligible  ; — Cassio's  hopes  no'  hemg 
sick  to  death,  he  is  bold  in  a  belief  of  their  recovery.  His 
hopes  are  not  destroyed  by  despondency. 


,     "  A  twiggen  bottle. 

A  twiggen  bottle  is  a  bottle  covered  with  wicker-work. 
The  quarto  reads,  a  wickered  bottle. 


^  Lead  him  off. 

These  words  were,  perhaps,  originally  but  a  marjruial 
direction  in  the  prompter's  book,  which,  by  negligen.*, 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  text. 

>*  Probal,  a  contraction  of  probable. 

*"  She  ^sf rattled  as  fruitful 
As  the  free  elements. 

She  is  as  liberal  as  the  elements,  out  of  which  all  things 

are  produced. 

"  To  such  exsuffiicate  2nd  blown  surmises. 

Mr.  Malone  thinks  exsuflUcate  means  swollen.  The 
sense  appears  to  be,  I  will  not  regard  any  such  eiaffge- 
rated  and  whispered  rumours. 


"  If  I  do  prove  her  haggard. 

A  haggard  is  a  species  of  wild  hawk ;  but  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Webster's  White  Devil,  it  appears  that  it  was  a 
term  of  reproach  sc-uetimes  applied  to  a  wanton  woman, 
"  Is  this  your  perch,  you  haggard  f  fly  to  the  stews." 

"  Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings. 

A  comparison  borrowed  from  falconry ;  jessei  are  short 
straps  of  leather  tied  about  the  foot  of  a  bawk,  by  which 
she  is  held  on  the  fist. 
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•»  Jfcrti  Vim   l>u/orhed  plagut  it  fated  to  ut. 

An  allusion  to  he  supposed  forked  horns  of  tlio 
suokold. 

IN  >TU  a  thrtvd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream. 

The  old  qusrto  fives  this  line,  ns  well  as  the  two  fol- 
lowiiig,  to  Ingo. 

"  What  I  a  euetonur  f 
A  couTtozao,  ODe  thnt  invites  custom, 

•• '  Tit  tueh  anothgr  JUchtw. 

AJItjA*ui  is  a  pcle-cat,  which  is  supposed  to  bo  a  singu- 
luily  lewd  animal. 

"  1/  that  the  earth  could  teem  mth  woTnan'i  tears. 

If  wonifn's  tef  re  could  impregnate  the  yarth.  By  the 
liootnna  of  cqui^ocil  peneratiou,  new  animals  were  sufi- 
tKwod  producible  b/  n>  w  oomMuiitinns  of  mnttor. 


•«  That  IbdhVdfram  him. 

That  18,  fooled  or  cheated  him  out  of.  A  bob  formerly 
signified  a  mock  or  joer. 

"  No  passage,  i.  e.,  no  passengers. 

'"  It  is  too  late. 

In  the  elder  quarto,  after  this  speech  of  Othello,  Dosde- 
mona  thrice  repeats  the  name  of  the  Almighty.  "  As 
this,"  Buys  Mr.  Steevens,  "  must  be  supposed  lo  have 
been  uttered  while  she  is  yet  struggling  with  death,  1 
think  an  editor  may  be  excused  from  inserting  such  n 
circumstance  of  supererogatory  horror,  especially  as  it  ii 
foand  in  but  one  of  the  ancient  copies." 

*'  Iterance,  thus  the  folio;  the  quarto  reads,  iteratton. 

"  I  thought  so  &en. 

That  is,  at  the  time  when  Iigo  had  snatched  the  hand 
kerchif  f  from  her  kind. 


Inhiiiij  ul  Clnipalrn. 


T^niS  varied  and  gorgeous  historical  tragedy,  tbough  perfect  in  itself,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  o(  Julius  Ccesar ;  in  the  commencement  of  that  play  absolute  power  is  lodged  in 
one  man,  a  wide  circle  of  terrible  events  roll  on,  every  effort  is  made  by  the  rei)ublican  party,  and 
mu<:h  noble  blood  spilt,  to  preserve  the  political  freedom  of  Rome ;  but  the  wheel  comes  round,  and 
the  conclusion  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  sees  a  second  Ca;sar  in  possession  of  that  absolute  power 
which  the  first  met  his  death  in  attempting  to  consolidate,  and  the  three  divisions  of  the  Roman 
world  are  at  length  united  under  one  imperial  ruler.  In  Julius  Ccesar  the  character  of  Antony  is 
but  slightly  sketched,  but  it  is  here  elaborated  with  a  truthful  and  powerful  pen :  there  Antony  is 
shown  only  as  the  orator,  whose  words  have  robbed  their  honey  from  the  Ilybla  bees ;  here  as  the 
magnificent  triumvir,  the  heroic  soldier,  and  the  imitator,  in  his  dissipation,  of  his  patron  gods, 
Bacchus  and  Hercules. 

Shakespeare  has  closely  followed  Plutarch  in  his  gorgeous  description  of  Cleopatra  sailing  to 
meet  Antony  down  the  river  Cydnus,  though  he  has  certainly  beautified  that  exquisite  narrative, 
throwing  a  soft  voluptuous  languor  into  it,  singularly  consistent  with  the  scene,  and  breathing  the 
very  soul  of  beauty.  Cleopatra  was  the  widow  of  King  Ptolemy,  and  had  been  the  paramour  of 
Caesar ;  the  early  spring  of  youth  was  therefore  past,  but  she  was  still  in  the  summer  of  her  beauty ; 
nay,  she  had  not  yet  reached  the  full  meridian  of  womanly  maturity ;  her  vivacity  was  even  beyond  ' 
her  personal  attractions,  and  her  conversational  powers  were  remarkably  varied  and  brilliant,  while 
her  voice  was  singularly  melodious,  and  had  the  softness  of  music.  Her  beauty,  we  are  told,  was 
not  so  remarkable  as  her  manners  were  fascinating  and  irresistible.  Her  accomplishments  also 
were  very  great,  and  she  spoke  most  languages  freely,  giving  audience  herself,  without  the  aid  of 
interpreters,  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Ethiopians,  Hebrews,  Arabs,  Syrians,  Medes,  and  Parthians. 
■  'Ra,ides,  she  had  the  gift  of  flattering  in  a  very  delicate  and  subtle  manner :  thus,  in  the  famous 
anecdote  of  Antony's  fishing  excursion,  when  one  of  her  divers  placed  a  salt  fish  on  his  hook,  and 
he  drew  it  up  amidst  general  merriment  (an  incident  which  Shakespeare  makes  use  of  in  the  play), 
her  comment  was  an  instance  of  consummate  tact  in  this  direction — "Go,  general !"  said  she,  "leave 
fishing  to  us  pettv  princes  of  Pliarns  and  Canopus;  your  game  is  cities,  kingdoms,  and  provinces." 

Cleopatra  completely  enslaved  the  affections  of  Antony,  and  earned  him  in  triumph  with  her 
to  Alexandria,  where  they  passed  their  time  in  feasts  and  revels,  and  established  a  society  of  their 
friends,  whom  they  called  the  Inimitable  Livers. 

Antony's  marriage  with  Octavia  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Fulvia,  was  merely  an  act  of 
political  expediency ;  we  feel  that  Enobarbns  is  right,  when  he  says,  Antony  "  will  to  his  Egyptian 
dish  ag;<in."  In  the  play  the  incidents  are  drawn  closely  together,  and  Antony's  desertion  of 
Octavia  seems  immediately  to  follow  his  marriage,  but  this  was  not  the  case ;  he  had  lived  with 
her  long  enough  to  become  the  father  of  three  children,  before  he  left  her  for  the  embraces 
of  Cleopatra,  to  whom,  on  his  return,  he  bestowed  kingdoms  for  presents,  and,  in  his  inordinaic 
vanity,  gave  the  names  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  to  the  twins  she  bore  him.  Octavius  Ca?sar  was 
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giftd  of  A  pretext  to  quarrel  with  Antony ;  he  had  disposed  of  his  colleague,  Lepidus,  and  could  he 
nisu  dispose  of  Antony,  the  whole  Roman  empire  would  be  under  his  authority ;  he  therefcre  availed 
Iiinxcir  of  the  insult  oHbrud  to  his  sister,  Jind  made  war  upon  Cleopatra;  the  final  result  of  which 
w;w  the  ruin  and  suicide  both  of  her  ;ind  her  jirincoiy  paramour,  Tlie  su]>erstition  of  ,he  times 
heralded  in  this  event  with  omens  and  prodigies,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  the  assassination 
of  Julius  CsDsar;  Pisanrum,  a  colony  of  Antony's  on  the  Adriatic,  was  swallowed  by  an  earthquake, 
and  Ins  statue  at  Alba  was  said  to  have  been  covered  with  sweat  for  many  days,  although  it  was 
frequently  wiped  off;  the  statue  thus  showing  a  sympathy  for  the  coming  fall  of  its  original. 

Antony's  power  was  sufficient  to  have  made  him  conqueror  of  the  civilized  worid  ;  he  had  five 
hundred  armed  vessels,  each  with  eight  or  ten  banks  of  oars,  a  hundred  thousand  foot  soldiers,  and 
twelve  thousand  horse ;  and  Siiakespearo  has  in  the  play  enumerated  the  kings  and  princes  who 
fought  under  his  banner.  ]3ut  his  affection  for  Cleopatra  had  subdued  both  his  judgment  and  his 
valour,  and  he  tied  disgracefully  before  Cfosar;  for  a  time  he  was  deeply  dejected,  and  lived  in 
melancholy  retirement,  but  he  soon  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  again  gave  way  to  festivity  and 
enjoyment.  In  conjunction  with  Cleopatra,  ho  now  established  a  society  which  they  called  The 
Companions  in  Death,  into  which  they  admitted  their  immediate  adherents,  and  spent  their  lime  in 
continual  feasting  and  diversions. 

After  Octavius  had  returned  a  haughty  refusal  to  Antony's  challenge  to  single  combat,  the 
latter  determined  to  risk  all  on  one  last  battle;  he  did  so,  and  lost  it,  for  his  fleet  and  cavalry 
deserted  him,  while  his  infantry  were  defeated.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  both  faithfully  and  elabor- 
ately tdld  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy. 

In  the  play  there  are  four  characters  which  stand  out  prominently  from  the  canvass — Cleo- 
patra, Antony,  Cicsar,  and  Enobarbus.  Of  Cleopatra,  as  painted  by  the  pencil  of  history,  I  have 
already  spoken;  how  ex(iuisitcly  she  is  depicted  by  Shakespeare;  what  a  "feoft  glow  of  voluptuo\is 
languor  is  thrown  around  her,  and  with  what  irresistible  fascinations  she  is  invested,  the  reader  of 
the  tragedy  can  alone  feel  and  appreciate.  Great  as  her  faults  are,  for  her  life  is  but  a  tissue  ot 
retined  and  poetical  sensuality,  such  is  her  devotion  to  Antony,  and  so  winning  is  the  gigantic 
extravagance  of  her  affection  for  him,  that  we  not  only  forgive  her  errors,  but  admire  and  ap]ilaud 
tlie  actor  of  them. 

Antony  and  Cajsar  are  placed  in  strong  contrast  to  each  other;  the  one  brave,  reckless,  and 
prodigal,  the  other  cool,  prudent,  and  avaricious.  "  Cajsar  gets  money,"  says  Pompey,  "  where  he 
loses  hearts."  Antony  is  a  warrior  and  a  prodigal,  and  Octavius  a  statesmf,  i,  whoso  feelings  arc 
Blnctly  under  command.  Something  of  predestination  reigns  through  this  pUy  ;  every  tbiny  tend* 
towards  the  downfall  of  ,\ntony  and  the  advancement  of  Caisar. 

This  tragedy  is  attributed  t«  the  year  1608. 
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Mark  Antont,  a  Triumvir. 

Appears,  Act  I.  bc.  1;  so.  2;  so.  8.     Act  II.  sc.  2;  sc.  8; 

BO.  6;  sc.  7.    Act  III.  sc.  2  ;  bo.  4;  so.  7;  3C.  8;  bc.  0  : 

sell.    Act  IV.  80.  2;  sc.  4;   sc.  5;  so.  7;  so.  8; 

sc.  10;  sc.  12;  so.  13. 

OcTAVius  Cesar,  a  Triumvir. 

Apptnre,  Act  I.  bo.  i.     Act  II.  sc.  2;  sc.  8;  sc.  6;  sc.  7. 

Act  III.  80.  2 ;  30.  5 ;  so.  8 ;  so.  10.     Act  IV.  so.  1 ; 

80.  8 ;  bo.  9 ;  sc.  10.    Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  so.  2. 

M.  ^MiLiLS  Lepidus,  a  Triumvir. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  4.     Act  II.  sc.  2;  sc.  4;  so.  6;  sc.  7. 

Act  III.  80.  2. 

Sexti  s  PoMrEius,  the  Son  o/Pompey  the  Great. 
Appears,  Act  II.  80.  1 ;  sc.  6 ;  sc.  7. 

DoMiTius  EsoBARBis,  a  Friend  q/'Antony. 

Appeurs,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  II.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  6 ;  sc.  7.    Act  III. 

sc.  2 ;  sc.  5 ;  so.  7 ;  so.  8 ;  so.  11.    Act  IV.  sc.  2 ; 

sc.  6 ;  sc.  9. 

Ventidius,  a  Friend  ©/"Antony. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3.    Act  III.  sc.  1. 

EroS,  a  Friend  q/"  Antony. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  5 ;  so.  9.     Act  IV.  sc.  4 ;  sc.  5  ;  sc.  7 ; 

sc.  12. 

ScAURUS,  a  Friend  q/"Anton}-. 
Appears,  Act  III.  so.  8.    Act  IV.  so.  7;  sc.  8;  so.  10. 

Dercetas,  a  Friend  q/"  Antony. 
Apjiears,  Act  IV.  sc.  12.     Act  V.  so.  1. 

Demetrius,    )     i,,  .     ,     ^  .    ^ 

p  '     V    J<  r lends  of  Antony. 

Appear,  Act  I.  so.  1. 

Meo^nas,  a  Friend  of  CiEsar. 

Appears,  Aotll.  sc.  2;  so.  4;  sc.  6;  so.  7.    Act  III.  sc.  6. 
Act  IV.  sc.  1.    Act  V.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Aorippa,  a  Friend  q/'Coesar. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2;  sc.  4;  sc.  7.    Act  HI.  sc.  2;  sc.  6. 
Act  IV.  80. 1 ;  so.  6 ;  sc.  7.    Act  V.  so.  1. 

DoLABELLA,  a  Friend  q/' Caesar. 
Appears,  .\ct  III.  sc.  10.     Act  V.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2, 

Proculeius,  o  Friend  q/'Coesar. 
Appears,  Act  V.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Thvreus,  a  Friend  q/"  Caesar. 
Appears,  Act  III.  bo.  10,  so.  11. 

Gallus,  a  Friend  of  Csesar. 
Appears,  Act  V,  so.  1 ;  bo.  2. 


Menas,  a  Friend  of  Pumpey. 
Appears.  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  6 ;  sc.  7. 

MeNECRATES,      )        r,   •       ,        .  D 

Varrius,  j-    J^riends  of  PomET. 

Aptpear,  Act  II.  sc.  1. 

Taurcs,  Lieutenant- General  to  Csesar. 
Appears,  Act  III.  so.  8. 

Caxadics,  Lieutenant-General  to  Antony 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  7;  sc.  8. 

SiLus,  an  Officer  in  Ventidius's  Army. 

Aj'pears,  Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Euphronius,  an  Ambassador  from  Antony  to 

Caesar. 

Appears,  Aot  HI.  so.  10;  so.  11. 

Alexas,  an  Attendant  on  Cleopatra. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  2 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5.    Aot  II.  sc.  5.    Act  111. 

sc.  3.    Aot  IV.  so.  2. 

Mardian,  an  Attendant  on  Cleopatra. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  5.    Act  II.  sc.  5.    Act  IV.  so.'ll ;  sc.  IC 

piOMEDEs,  an  Attendant  on  Cleopatra. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  so.  11. 

Seleucis,  Treasurer  to  Cleopatra. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  2. 

A  Soothsayer. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  2.    Act  II.  sc.  8. 

Clown. 
Appears,  Act  V.  so.  2. 

Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Erjypt. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  .■>.     Act  11    bc.  5 

Act  III.  sc.  3;  so.  7;  sc.  9 ;  sc.  11.     Aot  IV.  sc.  2; 

so.  4 ;  so.  8 ;  so.  10 ;  so.  1 1 ;  so.  1 3.    Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Octavia,  Sister  q/' Caesar  and  Wife  q/"  Antony 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  3.    Act  III.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4 ;  sc.  6. 

Chabmia> 
Iras, 
Appear,  Act  I.  so.  2 ;  sc.  8 ;  so.  5.    Aot  II.  sc.  5.    Aot  ID. 
sc.  3;  sc.  9;  sc.  11.    Aot  IV.  sc.  2;  sc.  4; 
sc.  11 ;  80.  13.    Act  V.  60.  2. 


LBMIAN,    ) 


Itlendants  on  Cleopatra. 


Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  ot/ur  A  ttitidanti 

SCENE, — Dispersed :   in   several   Parts  of  the 
Roman  Empdie. 
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SCENE  I. — A  jxandria,   A  lioom  in  Cleopatra's 
Palace, 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Philo. 

Pld.  Nay,  but  tliis  dotage  of  our  general's, 
O'erflows  tlic  measure  :  those  Lis  goodly  eyes, 
That  o'er  the  files  and  musters  of  the  war 
Ilave  glow'd  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend,  now  turn. 
The  ofHcc  and  devotion  of  their  view 
Upon  a  tawny  fnmt :  his  caiitain's  heart. 
Which  in  the  scuttles  of  great  tights  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges'  all  temper  ; 
And  is  become  the  bellows,  and  the  fan, 
To  cool  a  gypsy's  lust.     Look,  where  they  come ! 

Flourish.     Enter  Axtony  and  Cleopatra,  with 
their  Trains;  Eunuchs /arenm^'  her. 

Take  but  good  note,  and  yon  shall  see  in  bim 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool :  behold  and  see. 

Cho.  If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 
Ant.  There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be 

reckon'd. 
Cleo.  1  '11  set  a  bourn  Low  far  to  be  belov'd. 
Ant.  Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new  heaven, 
new  earth. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Alt.  News,  i\y  good  lord,  from  Rome. 

Ant.  Grates  me : — The  sum. 

Cleo.  Nay,  hear  them,  Antony  : 
Fulvia,  percLanee,  is  angry  :  Or,  who  knows 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Cassar  Lave  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you,  "  Do  this,  or  this; 
Take  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  that; 
Perform 't,  or  else  we  damn  thee." 
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Ant.  How,  my  love! 

Cleo.  Perchance, — nay,  and  most  like, 
You  must  not  stay  Lere  longer,  your  dismission 
Is  come  from  Csesar ;  tLerefore  hear  it,  Antony  — 
Where's  Fulvia's  process  ?  Csesar's,  I  would  say  ? — 

Both  ?— 
Call  in  the  messengers. — As  I  am  Egypt's  queen, 
Thou  blushest,  Antony ;  and  that  blood  of  thine 
Is  Cffisar's  homager :  else  so  thy  cheek  pays  shanm, 
When  shrill-tongu'd  Fulvia  scolds. — The  messen- 
gers. 
Ant.  Let  Rome  in  Tyber  melt !  and  tLe  wide 
ai'cL 
Of  tLe  rang'd  empire  fall !    Herds  my  space; 
Kingdoms  are  clay  :  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man :  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is,  to  do  thus ;  when  such  a  mutual  pair, 

[^Emhracing 
And  such  a  twain  can  do  't,  in  which,  I  bind 
On  pain  of  punishment,  tLe  world  to  weet,' 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

Cleo.  Excellent  falsehood ! 

Wliy  did  Le  marry  Fulvia,  and  not  love  Ler  ? — 
I  '11  seem  the  fool  I  am  not ;  Antony 
Will  be  himself. 

Ant.  But  stirr'd  by  Cleopatra. — 

Now,  for  tLe  love  of  Love,  and  her  soft  Lours. 
Let 's  not  confound  the  time  with   conference 

LarsL : 
TLere  's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  sLould  stretcL 
WitLout  some  pleasure  now  :   WLat  sport  to- 
nigLt  ? 
Cleo.  Hear  the  ambassadors. 
Ant.  Fye,  wrangling  queen 

WLom  every  tLing  becomes,  to  cLide,  to'laugh, 
To  weep  ;  wLose  every  passion  fully  strives 
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To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admirdl 
No  messensier ;  but  thine  and  all  alone. 
To-night,  we  '11  wander  through  the  streets,  and 

note 
The  qualities  of  people.     Come,  my  queen ; 
Last  night  you  did  desire  it : — Speak  not  to  us. 
[Exeunt  Ant.  and  Cleg.,  with  their  Train. 

Dem.  Is  Caesar  with  Antonius  priz'd  so  slight  ? 

Phi.  Sir,  sometimes,  when  he  is  not  Antony, 
He  comes  too  short  of  that  great  property 
Which  still  should  go  with  Antony. 

Dem.  I  'm  full  sorrj-. 

That  he  approves  the  common  liar,  who 
Thus  speaks  of  him  at  Rome  :  But  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.     Rest  you  happy ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.     Another  Room. 

Enter  Charmian,  Iras,  Ai-exas,  and  a  Sooth- 
sayer. 

Char.  Lord  Alexas,  sweet  Alexas,  most  any 
tiling  Alexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexas,  where 's 
the  soothsayer  that  you  praised  so  to  the  queen  ? 
0,  that  I  knew  this  husband,  which,  you  say, 
must  change  his  horns  with  garlands !' 

Alex,  Soothsayer. 

Sooth.  Your  will  ? 

Char.   Is  this  the   man  ? — Is  't  you,  sir,  that 
know  things  ? 

Sooth.  In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy 
A  little  I  can  read. 

Alex.  Show  him  your  hand. 

Enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.   Bring   in   the   banquet   quickly ;   wine 
enough, 
Cleopatra's  health  to  drink. 

Char.  Good  sir,  give  me  good  fortune. 
Sooth.  I  make  not,  but  foresee. 
Char.  Pray  then,  foresee  me  one. 
Sooth.  You  shall  be  yet  far  fairer  than  you  arc. 
Char.  He  means,  in  flesh. 
Iras.  No,  you  shall  paint  when  you  are  old. 
Char.  "Wrinkles  forbid  ! 
Alex.  Vex  not  his  prescience ;  be  attentive. 
Char.  Hush! 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  more  beloving,  than  be- 
loved. 
Char.  I  had  rather  heat  my  liver  with  drinking. 
Alex.  Nay,  hear  him. 
Char.  Good  now,  some  excellent  fortune  !   Let 


me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  foienoon,  and 
widow  them  all :  let  me  have  a  child  at  fift}-,  to 
whom  Herod  of  Jewry  may  do  homage  :  find  me 
to  maiTy  me  with  Octavius  Casar,  and  companion 
me  with  my  mistress. 

Sooth.  You  shall  outlive  the  lady  whom  yon 
serve. 

Char.  O  excellent !  I  love  long  life  better  than 
figs. 

Sooth.  You  have  seen  and  proved  a  fairer  former 
fortune 
Than  that  which  is  to  approach. 

Char.  Then,  belike,  my  children  shall  have  nc 
names  :  Pr'ythee,  how  many  boys  and  wenches 
must  I  have  ? 

Sooth.  If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb. 
And  fertile  every  wish,  a  million. 

Char.  Out,  fool !  I  forgive  thee  for  a  witch. 

Alex.  You  think,  none  but  your  sheets  arc 
privy  to  your  wishes. 

Char.  Nay,  come,  tell  Iras  hers. 

Alex.  We  '11  know  all  our  fortunes. 

Eno.  Mine,  and  most  of  our  fortunes,  to-night 
shall  be — drunk  to  bed. 

Iras.  There  's  a  palm  presages  chastity,  if 
nothing  else. 

Char.  Even  as  the  o'erflowing  Nilus  presageth 
famine.  ' 

Iras.  Go,  you  wild  bedfellow,  you  cannot 
soothsay. 

Char.  Nay,  if  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful 
prognostication,  I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear. — 
Pr'ythee,  tell  her  but  a  worky-day  fortune. 

Sooth.  Your  fortunes  are  alike. 

Iras.  But  how,  but  how  ?  give  me  particulars. 

Sooth.  I  have  said. 

Iras.  Am  I  not  au  inch  of  fortune  better  than 
she? 

Char.  Well,  if  you  were  but  an  inch  of  ft-rtunc 
better  than  I,  where  would  you  choose  it  ? 

Iras.  Not  in  my  husband's  nose. 

Char.  Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend  \ 
Alexas, — come,  his  fortune,  his  fortune. — 0,  let 
him  marry  a  woman  that  cannot  go,  sweet  Isis,  1 
beseech  thee !  And  let  her  die  too,  and  give  hitn 
a  worse  !  and  let  worse  follow  woree,  till  the 
worst  of  all  follow  him  laughing  to  his  grave, 
fifty-fold  a  cuckold!  Good  Isis,  hear  me  this 
prayer,  though  thou  deny  me  a  matter  of  more 
weight ;  good  Isis,  I  beseech  thee  ! 

Iras.  Amen.  Dear  goddess,  hear  that  prayer 
of  the  people !  for,  as  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to 
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Bee  .1  liaiiilsoiiic  man  loose-wivcd,  so  it  is  a  deadly 
Borrow  to  behold  a  foul  knave  uneuekolded : 
Theietbie,  dear  Isis,  keep  decorum,  and  fortune 
him  accordingly  1 

Char.  Auicii. 

Alex.  Lo,  now  !  if  it  lay  in  their  hands  to  make 
me  a  cuckold,  they  would  make  themselves  whores, 
but  they  'd  do 't. 

Eno.  llusb  !  here  comes  Antony. 

Char.  Not  be,  the  queen. 

Enter  Cleopatka. 

Clco.  Saw  you  my  lord  ? 

Eno.  No,  lady. 

Cleo,  AVas  he  not  here? 

Char.  No,  madam. 

Cleo.  lie  was  dispos'J  to  mirth  ;  but  on  the 

sudden 
A  Roman   thought  hatli   struck  him. — Enobar- 

bus, — 
Eno.  JIadam. 
Cleo.  Seek  him,  and  bring  him  hither.  Where's 

Alexas  ? 
Alex.  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. — My  lord 

approaches. 

Enter  Astonv,  with  a  ^lessenger  and  Attendants. 

Clco.  Wc  will  not  look  upon  him :  Go  with  us. 
[Exeunt  Clko.,  Exo.,  Alex.,  Iras,  Char., 
Sooth.,  and  Attendants. 
Mess.  Fulvia  thy  wife  first  came  into  the  field. 
Ant.  Against  my  brother  Lucius? 
Mess.  Ay : 
But  soon  that  war  had  end,  and  the  time's  state 
Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  their  force  'gainst 

Ciesar ; 
Whose  better  issue  in  tlie  war,  from  Italy, 
Upon  tlie  first  encounter,  druve  them. 

Ant.  Well, 

Wliat  worst  ? 

Mess.   The   nature   of  bad  news   infects  the 

teller. 
Ant.  When  it  concerns  the  fool,  or  coward. — 
On: 
Thing.s,  that  arc  past,  are  done,  with  me. — 'T  is 

thus : 
Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  death, 
I  hear  him  :is  he  llatter'd. 

■^c»».  Labienus 

(TLis  is  stiff  news)  hath,  with  his  Parthian  force, 
Extended  Asia  from  Euphrates;' 
Qis  conquering  bir.ner  shook,  from  Syiia 
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To  Lydia,  aud  to  Ionia  ; 
Whilst 

Ant.         Antony,  thou  would'st  say, — 

Mess.  O,  my  loid  ' 

Ant.  Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general 
tongue ; 
Name  Cleopatra  as  she  's  call'd  in  Romti ; 
Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase  ;  and  taunt  my  faults 
With  such  full  licence,  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter.     O,  then  we  bring  forth 

weeds, 
When  our  quick  winds  lie  still ;'  and  our  ills 

told  us, 
Is  as  our  earing.     Fare  thee  well  a  while. 

Mess.  At  your  noble  pleasui-e.  [Exit. 

Ant.  From  Sicyon  how  the  news?  Speak  there. 

\st  Alt.  The  man  from  Sicyon. — Is  there  such 
an  one  ? 

2nd  Alt.  He  stays  upon  your  will. 

Aiit.  Let  him  appear, — 

These  strong  Egyptian  fetters  I  must  break, 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Or  lose  myself  in  dotage. — -What  are  you? 

2nd  Mess.  Fulvia  thy  wife  is  dead. 

Ant.  Where  died  she  ? 

2nd  Mess.  In  Sicyon  : 
Her   length   of  sickness,  with  what   else   more 

serious 
Importeth  thee  to  know,  this  bears. 

[Gives  a  letter 

Ant.  Forbear  me. —   [Exit  Mesa 

There's  a  great  spirit  gone  !  Thus  did  I  desire  it 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us, 
We  wish  it  ours  again ;  the  present  pleasure. 
By  repetition  souring,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself:  she's  good,  being  gone  ; 
The  hand   could   pluck   her  back,  that  shov'd 

her  on. 
I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off; 
Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  knov/. 
My  idleness  doth  hatch. — Ho  !  Enobarbus. 

Enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  W^hat's  your  pleasure,  sir? 

Ant.  I  must  with  haste  from  hence 

Eno.  Why,  then,  we  kill  all  our  women  :  We 
see  how  mortal  an  unkindness  is  to  them  ;  if  they 
suffer  our  departure,  death's  the  word. 

Ant.  I  must  be  gone. 

Eno.  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women 
die  :  It  were  pity  to  cast  them  away  for  nothing  ; 
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though,  between  them  and  a  great  cause,  they 
should  be  esteemed  nothing.  Cleopatra,  catch- 
ing but  the  least  noise  of  this,  dies  instantly :  I 
have  seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer 
moment :  I  do  think,  there  is  mettle  in  death, 
which  commits  some  loving  act  upon  her,  she 
hath  such  a  celerity  in  dying. 

Ant.  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought. 

Eiio.  Alack,  sir,  no ;  her  passions  are  made  of 
nothing  but  the  finest  part  of  pure  love :  We 
cannot  call  her  winds  and  waters,  sighs  and  tears ; 
they  are  greater  storms  and  tempests  than  alma- 
nacks can  report :  this  cannot  be  cunning  in 
her ;  if  it  be,  she  makes  a  shower  of  rain  as  well 
as  Jove. 

Ant.  'Would  I  had  never  seen  her ! 

Uno.  0,  sir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  won- 
derful piece  of  work ;  which  not  to  have  been 
blessed  withal,  would  have  discredited  your 
travel. 

Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno.  Sir? 

Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno.  Fulvia? 

Ant.  Dead. 

Eno.  Why,  sir,  give  the  gods  a  thankful  sacri- 
fice. When  it  pleaseth  their  deities  to  take  the 
wife  of  a  man  from  him,  it  shows  to  man  the 
tailors  of  the  earth ;  comforting  therein,  that 
when  old  robes  are  worn  out,  there  are  members 
to  make  new.  If  there  were  no  more  women  but 
Fulvia,  then  had  you  indeed  a  cut,  and  the  case 
to  be  lamented  :  this  grief  is  crowned  with  con- 
solation ;  your  old  smock  brings  forth  a  new  pet- 
ticoat ; — and,  indeed,  the  tears  live  in  an  onion, 
that  shoidd  water  this  sorrow. 

Ant.  The  business  she  hath  broached  in  the 
state. 
Cannot  endure  my  absence. 

Eno.  And  the  business  you  have  broached 
here  cannot  be  without  you ;  especially  that  of 
Cleopatra's,  which  wholly  depends  on  your  abode. 

Ant.  No  more  light  answers.     Let  our  officers 
Have  notice  what  we  purpose.     I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience'  to  the  queen, 
And  get  her  love  to  part.     For  not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches. 
Do  strongly  speak  to  us ;  but  the  letters  too 
Of  many  our  contriving  friends  in  Rome 
Petition  us  at  home  :  Sextus  Pompeius 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Caisar,  and  commands 
Tlie  empire  of  the  sea  :  our  slippery  people 


(Wbose  love  is  never  link'd  to  the  deserver, 
Till  his  deserts  are  past,)  begin  to  throw 
Pompey  the  Great,  and  all  his  dignities, 
TTpon  his  son ;  who,  high  in  name  and  power, 
Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  stands  up 
For  the  main  soldier  :  whose  quality,  going  on. 
The  sides  o'  the  world  may  danger :   Much   is 

breeding, 
Which,  like  the  courser's  hair,  hath  yet  but  life. 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.'     Say,  our  pleasure, 
To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  requires 
Our  quick  remove  from  hence.  [Exeunt. 

Eno.  I  shall  do 't. 

SCENE  HI. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Chabmian,  Iras,  and  Alexas. 

Cleo.  Where  is  he  ? 

Char.  I  did  not  see  him  since. 

Cleo.  See"  where  he  is,  who's  with  him,  what 
he  does : — 
I  did  not  send  you  : — If  you  find  him  sad. 
Say,  I  am  dancing ;  if  in  mirth,  report 
That  I  am  sudden  sick :  Quick,  and  return. 

\Exit  Ales 
Char.  Madam,  methinks,  if  you  did  love  him 
dearly, 
Yoi»do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 
The  like  from  him. 

Cleo.  What  should  I  do,  I  do  not: 

Char.  In  each  thing  give  him  way,  cross  him 

in  nothing. 
Cleo.  Thou  teachest  like  a  fool :   the  way  to 

lose  him. 
Char.  Tempt  him  not  so  too  for :  I  wish,  for- 
bear ; 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 

Enter  Astont. 

But  here  comes  Antony. 

Cleo.  I  am  sick,  and  sullen. 

Ant.  I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  pur- 
pose,— 
Cleo.  Help  me  away,  d(>ar  Cliarraian,  I  shall 
fall; 
It  cannot  be  thus  long,  the-  sides  of  nature 
Will  not  sustain  it. 

Ant.  Now,  my  dearest  queen, — 

Cleo.  Pray  you,  stand  further  from  me. 
Ant.  What's  the  mattei : 

Cleo.  I  know,  by  that  same  eye,  there's  some 
good  news. 
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What  says  the  married  woman  ? — You  may  go ; 
'WuiiKl,  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  conic! 
Let  her  not  say,  't  is  I  tliat  keep  you  here, 
I  liave  no  power  upon  you  ;  hers  you  are. 
Ant,  The  gods  best  know, — 
Cleo,  O,  never  was  there  queen 

Po  mightily  betray'd  I  Yet,  at  the  first, 
T  saw  the  treasons  planted. 

Ant.  Cleopatra, — 

C'lco.  "Why  should  I  think,  you  can  be  mine, 
and  true, 
Though  you  in  swearing  shake  the  throned  gods, 
Who  have  been  false  to  FtJvis  ?  Riotous  madness, 
To  be  entangled  with  those  mouth-made  vows, 
Wliich  break  themselves  in  swearing! 

Ant.  Most  sweet  queen, — 

Clco.  Nay,  pray  you,  seek  no  colour  for  your 

going. 
But  bid  farewell,  and  go  :  when  you  sued  staying, 
Then  was  the  time  fur  words :  No  going  then  ; — 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips,  and  eyes ; 
Bliss  in  our  brows'  bent ;  none  our  parts  so  poor. 
But  was  a  race  of  heaven  :  They  are  so  still, 
Or  thou,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world. 
Art  tui-n'd  the  greatest  liar. 

^I"'.  •  How  now,  lady ! 

Cleo.  I  would,  I  had  thy  inches ;  thou  should'st 
know,  ^ 

There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt. 

-•■1"'.  Hear  me,  queen : 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
Our  services  a  while ;  but  my  full  heart 
Rem.iins  in  use  with  you.     Our  Italy 
Shines  o'er  with  civil  swords :  Sextus  Pompeius 
Makes  his  approaches  lo  the  port  of  Rome : 
Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 
Breeds  scrupulous  faction  :  The  hated,  grown  to 

strength. 
Are  newly  grown  to  love  :  the  condemn'd  Pompey, 
Rich  in  his  father's  honour,  creeps  apace 
Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  have  not  thriv'd 
Upon  the  present  state,  whose  numbers  threaten  ; 
And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge 
By  any  desperate  change :  My  more  particular. 
And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my 

going, 
Is  Fulvia's  death. 

Clco.  Though  age  from  folly  could  not  give 
me  freedom. 
It  does  from  childishness :— Can  Fulvia  die  ? 

Ant.  She  's  dead,  my  queen  : 
Look  here,  and,  at  thy  sovereign  leisure,  read 
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The  garboils  she  awak'd  ;  at  the  last,  best : 
See,  when,  and  where  she  died. 

Clco.  0  most  false  lave  I 

Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  should'st  fill 
With  sorrowful  water  ?'    Now  I  see,  I  see. 
In  Fulvia's  death,  how  mine  receiv'd  shall  be. 

Ant.  Quarrel  no  more,  but  be  prepar'd  to  know 
The  purposes  I  bear;  which  are,  or  cease. 
As  you  shall  give  the  .advice :  Now,  by  the  fire. 
That  quickens  Nilus'  slime,  I  go  from  hence. 
Thy  soldier,  servant ;  making  peace,  or  war. 
As  thou  affect'st. 

Clco.  Cut  my  lace,  Charmian,  come  ; — 

But  let  it  be. — I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well : 
So  Antony  loves. 

Ant.  My  precious  queen,  forbear; 

And  give  true  credence  to  his  love,  which  stands 
An  honourable  trial. 

Clco.  So  Fulvia  told  me. 

I  pr'ythee,  turn  aside,  and  weep  for  her ; 
Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say,  the  tears 
Belong  to  Egypt :  Good  now,  play  one  scene 
Of  excellent  dissembling ;  and  let  it  look 
Like  perfect  honour. 

Ant.  Y''ou  '11  heat  ray  blood  ;  no  more. 

Clco.   You   can   do   better   yet ;    but   this   is 
meetly. 

Ant.  Now,  by  my  sword, — 

Clco.  And  target, — Still  he  mends; 

But  this  is  not  the  best :  Look,  pr'ythee,  Char- 
mian, 
How  this  Herculean  Roman'  does  become 
The  carriage  of  his  chafe. 

Anl.  I  '11  leave  you,  lady. 

Clco.  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 
Sir,  you  and  I  must  part, — but  that's  not  it: 
Sir,  yon  and  I  have  lov'd,^but  there  's  not  it; 
That  you  know  well :  Something  it  is  I  would, — 
0,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all  forgotten. 

^1"'.  But  that  your  royalty 

Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  you 
For  idleness  itself. 

Cleo.  'T  is  sweating  labour, 

To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart 
As  Cleopatra  this.     But,  sir,  forgive  me ; 
Since  my  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you  :  Your  honour  calls  you  hence ; 
Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly. 
And  all  the  gods  go  with  you  !  upon  your  sword 
Sit  laurel'd  victory  !  and  smooth  success 
Be  strew'd  before  your  feet ! 
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Ant.  Let  us  go.    Come ; 

Our  separation  bo  abides,  and  flies, 
That  thou,  residing  here,  go'st  yet  with  me, 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee. 
Away.  [£xeunt. 

SCENE  IV, — Rome.    An  Apartment  in  Caesar's 
ITouse. 

Enter  Octavius  C-esar,  Lepidus,  and 
Attendants. 

CcBS.  You  may  see,  Lepidus,  and  henceforth 
know, 
ll  is  not  Caesar's  natural  vice  to  hate 
One  great  competitor :  From  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news :  He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel :  is  not  more  manlike 
Than  Cleopatra  ;  nor  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 
More  womanly  than  he  :  hardly  gave  audience,  or 
Vouchsaf'd  to  think  he  had  partners :  You  shall 

find  there 
A  man,  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults 
That  all  men  follow. 

Lep.  I  must  not  think,  there  are 

Evils  enough  to  darken  all  his  goodness : 
Ills  faults,  in  him,  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven, 
Moie  fiery  by  night's  blackness;  hereditary, 
Rather  than  purchas'd ;  what  he  cannot  change. 
Than  what  he  chooses. 

Cms.  You  are  too  indulgent :  Let  us  grant,  it 
is  not 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy ; 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth  ;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tipping  with  a  slave ; 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon,  and  stand  the  buffet 
With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat :  say,  this  be- 
comes him, 
(As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed, 
^^'hom  these  things  cannot  blemish,)  yet  must 

Antony 
No  way  excuse  his  soils,  when  we  do  bear 
So  great  weight  in  his  lightness.     If  he  fill'd 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness, 
Full  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones. 
Call  on  him  for 't :  but,  to  confound  such  time. 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as 

loud 
As  bis  own  state,  and  ours, — 'tis  to  be  chid 
As  we  rate  bo3's;  who,  being  mature  in  know- 
ledge, 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure, 
/Viid  so  rebel  to  judgment. 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

Lep.  Here 's  more  news. 

Mess.  Thy  biddings  have  been  done  ;  and  every 

hour. 
Most  noble  Casar,  shalt  thou  have  report 
How  't  is  abroad.     Pompey  is  strong  at  sea; 
And  it  appears,  he  is  belov'd  of  those 
That  only  have  fear'd  Csesar ;  to  the  fleets 
The  discontents  repair,  and  men's  reports 
Give  him  much  wrong'd. 

Cms.  I  should  have  known  no  less  : — 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state, 
That  he,  which  is,  was  wish'd,  until  he  were ; 
And  the  ebb'd  man,  ne'er  lov'd,  till  ne'er  worth 

love, 
Comes  dear'd,  by  being  lack'd.     This  common 

body. 
Like  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream. 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide. 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Mess.  Caesar,  I  bring  theo  word, 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates. 
Make  the  sea  serve  them ;  which  they  ear  and 

wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind  :  Many  hot  inroads 
They  make  in  Italy ;  the  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  to  think  on 't,  and  flush  youth  revolt . 
No  vessel  can  peep  forth,  but 't  is  as  soon 
Taken  as  seen  ;  for  Pompey's  name  strikes  more; 
Than  could  his  war  resisted. 

Cms.  Antony, 

Leave  thy  lascivious  wassals.     When  thou  once 
Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  slew'.st 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
Did  famine  follow ;  whom  thou  fought'st  against, 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  savages  could  suff'er  :  Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at :  thy  palate  then 

did  deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge ; 
Yea,  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheet^ 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st;  on  the  Alpa, 
It  is  reported,  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh. 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on :  And  all  this 
(It  wounds  thine  honour,  that  I  speak  it  now,) 
Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lauk'd  not. 

Lep.  It  is  pity  of  him 

Cms.  Let  his  shames  qu'-'kly 
Drive  him  to  Rome  :  'T  is  time  we  twain 
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Did  show  ourselves  i'  the  field ;  and,  to  that  end, 
Assemble  wc  immediate  council :  Pouipey 
Tliiives  in  our  idleness. 

Lep.  To-morrow,  Cxsar, 

I  sliall  be  furnis.'  d  to  inform  you  rightly 
Both  what  by  sea  and  land  I  can  be  able, 
To  'iVont  this  present  time. 

Cms.  Till  which  encounter. 

It  is  my  business  too.     Farewell. 

Lqy.  Farewell,  my  lord :  What  you  shall  know 
mean  time 
Of  stirs  abroad,  I  shall  beseech  you,  sir, 
To  let  me  be  partaker. 

Cces.  Doubt  not,  sir; 

1  knew  it  for  my  bond.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Alexandria.   A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and 
Mardian. 

Cleo.  Charmian, — 

Char.  Madam. 

Cleo.  Ha,  ha!— 
Give  me  to  drink  mandragora. 

Char.  Why,  madam  ? 

Cleo.  Tliat  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of 
time. 
My  Antony  is  away. 

Char.  You  think  of  him 

Too  much. 

Cleo.         0,  treason ! 

Char.  Madam,  I  trust,  not  so. 

Cleo.  Thou,  eunuch !  Mardian  ! 

Mar.  What 's  your  highness'  pleasure  ? 

Cleo.  Not  now  to  hear  thee  sing ;  I  take  no 
pleasure 
In  aught  an  eunuch  has :  'T  is  well  for  thee, 
That,  being  unseminar'd,  thy  freer  thoughts 
May  not  fly  forth  of  Egypt.    Hast  thou  affections  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  gracious  madam. 

Cleo.  Indeed? 

Mar.  Not  in  deed,  madam  ;  for  I  can  do  nothing 
But  what  in  deed  is  honest  to  be  done  : 
Yet  have  I  fierce  affections,  and  think. 
What  Venus  did  with  Mars. 

Cleo.  0  Charmian, 

Where  Ihink'st  thou  he  is  now?    Stands  he,  or 

sits  he  ? 
Or  docs  he  walk?  or  is  he  on  his  horse? 
0  happy  horse,  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony  ! 
Do  bravely,  horse!  for  wot'st  thou  whom  thou 
mov'st  ? 
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Tlie  demi-Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 

And  burgonet  of  men. — He 's  speaking  now, 

Or  murmuring,  "  Where 's   my  serpent  of  old 

Nile  r 
For  so  he  calls  me :  Now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  delicious  poison  : — Think  on  me, 
That  am  with  Phoebus'  amorous  pinches  black. 
And  wrinkled  deep  in  time  ?  Broad-fronted  Ciesar, 
When  thou  wast  here  above  the  ground,  I  was 
A  morsel  for  a  monarch  :  and  great  Pompey 
Would  stand,  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my 

brow ; 
There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect,  and  die 
With  looking  on  his  life. 
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Enter  Alexas. 

Sovereign  of  Egypt,  hail ! 


Cleo.  How  much  unlike  art  thou  Mark  Antony  I 
Yet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  medicine  hath 
With  his  tinct  gilded  thee. — 
How  goes  it  with  my  brave  Mark  Antony  ? 

Alex.  Last  thing  he  did,  dear  queen, 
He  kiss'd, — the  last  of  many  doubled  kisses, — 
This  orient  pearl : — His  speech  sticks'in  my  heart 

Cleo.  Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence. 

Alex.  Good  friend,  quoth  he, 

Say,  "  the  firm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  oyster ;  at  whose  foot 
To  mend  the  petty  present,  I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms  :  All  the  cast," 
Say  thou,  "  shall  call  her  mistress."  So  he  nodded, 
And  soberly  did  mount  a  termagant  steed, 
Who  ueigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have 

spoke 
Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him. 

Cleo.  What,  was  he  sad,  or  merry  ? 

Alex.  Like  to  the  time  o'  the  year  between  the 
extremes 
Of  hot  and  cold ;  he  was  nor  sad,  nor  merry. 

Cleo.  0  well-divided  disposition  ! — Note  him, 
Note  him,  good  Charmian,  't  is  the  man ;  but 

note  him : 
He  was  not  sad ;  for  he  would  shine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  his :  he  was  not  merry ; 
Which  seem'd  to  tell  them,  his  remembrance  lay 
In  Egypt  with  his  joy  :  but  between  both  : 
0  heavenly  mingle  !— Be'st  thou  sad,  or  merry. 
The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes ; 
So  does  it  no  man  else. — Met'sl  thou  my  posts  ? 

Alex.  Ay,  madam,  twenty  several  messengers.^ 
Why  do  you  send  so  thick  ? 

Cleo.  Who 's  bom  that  day 
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WLen  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 
Bhall  die  a  beggar. — Ink  and  paper,  Charmian. 
Welcome,  my  good  Alexas. — Did  I,  Charmian, 
Ever  love  C;esar  so  ? 

Char,  O  that  brave  Caesar ! 

Clco.  Be  chok'd  with  such  another  emphasis ! 
Say,  the  brave  Antony. 

Char.  The  valiant  Coesar ! 

Clco.  By  Isis,  I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth, 


If  thou  with  Caesar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men. 

Char.  By  your  most  gracious  pardor 

I  sing  but  after  you. 

Cleo.  My  sallad  days; 

"When  I  was  green  in  judgment : — Cold  in  blood, 
To  say,  as  I  said  then  ! — But,  come,  awav : 
Get  me  ink  and  paper :  he  shall  have  every  day 
A  several  greeting,  or  I'll  unpeople  Egypt.    \^Ex. 
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SCENE  I. — Messina.     A  Room  in  Pompey's 
House. 

Enter  Pompet,  Menecrates,  and  Menas. 

Pom.  If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall  assist 
The  deeds  of  justest  men. 

Mene.  Know,  worthy  Pompey, 

That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny. 

Pom.  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne, 
decays 
The  thing  we  sue  for. 

Mene.  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves. 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good  ;  so  find  we  profit. 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 

Pom.  .  I  shall  do  well : 

The  people  love  me,  and  the  sea  is  mine ; 
My  power 's  a  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says,  it  will  come  to  the  full.     Mark  Antony 
In  Egypt  sits  at  dinner,  and  will  make 
No  wars  without  doors  :  Caesar  gets  money,  where 
He  loses  he{irts  :  Lepidus  flatters  both. 
Of  both  is  flatter'd  ;  but  he  neither  loves, 
Nor  either  cares  for  him. 

Men.  Caesar  and  Lepidus 

Are  in  the  field  ;  a  mighty  strength  they  carry. 

Pom.  Where  have  you  this  ?  't  is  false. 

Men.  From  Silvius,  sir. 

Pom.  He  dreams ;  I  know,  they  are  in  Rome 
together. 
Looking  for  Antony  :  But  all  charms  of  love. 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan'd  lip ! 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  baauty,  lust  with  both  1 


Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  offcasts, 
Keep  his  brain  fuming ;  Epicurean  cooks, 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite ; 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour, 
Even  till  a  Lethe'd  dulness. — How  now,  Varrins ' 

Enter  Varrius. 

Var.  This  is  most  certain  that  I  shall  deliver  ; 
Mark  Antony  is  every  hour  in  Rome 
Expected  ;  since  he  went  from  Egypt,  't  is 
A  space  for  further  travel. 

Pom.  I  could  have  given  less  matter 

A  better  ear. — Menas,  I  did  not  think. 
This   amorous   surfeiter  would   have   donn'd  his 

helm 
For  such  a  petty  war :  his  soldiership 
Is  twice  the  other  twain  :  But  let  us  rear 
The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
The  ne'er  lust -wearied  Antony. 

Men.  I  cannot  hope, 

Caesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together : 
His  wife,  that's  dead,  did  trespasses  to  Cajsar; 
His  brother  wnrr'd  upon  him ;  although,  I  think, 
Not  mov'd  by  Antony. 

Pom.  I  know  not,  Menas, 

How  lesser  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater. 
Were 't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
'T  were  pregnant  they  should   square   betT^een 

themselves ; 
For  they  have  entertained  cause  enough 
To  draw  their  swords  :  but  how  the  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divisions,  and  bind  up 
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Tlic  petty  (.lillcrence,  we  yet  not  know. 
Be  it  as  our  gods  will  have  it !   It  only  stands 
Our  lives  upon,  to  use  our  stro  jgest  hands. 
Come,  Menas.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Rome.    A  Room  in  the  House  of 
Lepidus. 

£nlcr  Enqbarbus  and  Lepidcs. 

Lep.  Good  Enobarbus,  't  is  a  worthy  deed, 
And  shall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your  captain 
To  soft  and  gentle  speech.  , 

Eno.  I  shall  entreat  him 

To  answer  like  himself:  if  Cifisar  move  hini. 
Let  Antony  look  over  Caesar's  head. 
And  speak  as  loud  as  Mars.     By  Jupiter, 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shave  to-day. 

Lcp.  'T  is  not  a  time 

For  private  stomaching. 

Eno,  Every  time 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  born  in  it. 

Lep.  But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give 
way. 

Eno.  Not  if  the  small  come  first. 

Lep.  Your  speech  is  passion  : 

But,  pray  you,  stir  no  embers  up.     Ilere  comes 
The  noble  Antony. 

Enter  Antony  and  Ventidius. 
Eno.  And  yonder,  Ctesar. 

Enter  Caesar,  Mec^nas,  and  Agrippa. 

Ant.  If  we  compose  well  here,  to  Parthia  : 
Hark  you,  Ventidius. 

Cccs.  I  Jo  not  know, 

Mecxnas ;  ask  Agrippa. 

Lcp.  Noble  friends, 

Tl)at  which  combin'd  us  was  most  great,  and  let 

not 
A  leaner  action  rend  us.     What's  amiss, 
May  it  be  gently  heard  :  When  we  debate 
Our  trivial  difference  loud,  we  do  commit 
Murder  in  healing  wounds  :  Then,  noble  partners, 
(The  rather,  for  I  earnestly  beseech,) 
Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms, 
Nor  curst ness  grow  to  the  matter. 

^^nt.  'Tis  spoken  well: 

"Were  we  before  our  armies,  and  to  fight, 
I  should  do  thus. 

C(ts.  Welcome  to  Rome. 

Ar.t.  Thank  you. 
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CcES.  Sit. 

Ant.  Sit,  sir. 

Cms.  Nay, 

Then— 

Ant.   I  learn,  you  take  things  ill,  which  arfi 
not  so ; 
Or,  being,  concern  you  not. 

Cces.  I  must  be  langh'd  at, 

\ii  or  for  nothing,  or  a  little,  I 
Should  say  myself  offended ;  and  with  you 
Chiefly  i'  the  world  :  more  laugh'd  at,  that  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when  to  sound  your 

name 
It  not  concern'd  me. 

Ant.  My  being  in  Egypt,  CiEsar, 

W^hat  was 't  to  you  ? 

Coes.  No  more  than  my  residing  here  at  Rome 
Might  be  to  you  in  Egypt :  Yet,  if  you  there 
Did  practise  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question. 

Ant.  How  intend  you,  practis'd  ? 

C(Es.  You  may  be  pleas'd  to  catch  at  mine 
intent. 
By  what  did  here  befal   mo.     Your  wife,  (vnd 

brother. 
Made  wars  upon  me  ;  and  their  contestation 
Was  theme  for  you,  you  were  the  word  of  war. 
Ant.  You  do  mistake  your  business  ;  my  brother 
never 
Did  urge  me  in  his  act :  I  did  enquire  it; 
And  have  my  learning  from  some  true  reports. 
That  drew  their  swords  with  you.     Did  he  not 

rather 
Discredit  my  authority  with  yours  ; 
And  make  the  wars  alike  against  my  stomach. 
Having  alike  your  cause  ?'°    Of  this,  my  letters 
Before  did  satisfy  you.     If  you  '11  patch  a  quarrel, 
As  matter  whole  you  have  not  to  make  it  with, 
It  must  not  be  with  this. 

Cces.  You  praise  yourself 

By  laying  defects  of  judgment  to  me;  but 
You  patch'd  up  your  excuses. 

Ant.  Not  so,  not  so ; 

I  know  you  could  not  lack,  I  am  certain  on 't, 
Very  necessity  of  this  thought,  that  I, 
Your  partner  in  the  cause  'gainst  which  he  fought, 
Could  not  with  graceful  eyes  attend  those  wars. 
Which  'fronted  mine  own  peace.    As  for  my  wife, 
I  would  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another : 
The  third  o'  the  world  is  yours;  which  with  a 

snaffle 
You  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  wife. 
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£!no.  'Would  we  had  all  such  wives,  that  the 
men  might  go  to  wars  with  the  women ! 

Ant.  So  much  uncurbable,  hei'  garLoils,  Csesar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience,  (which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy  too,)  I  grieving  grant. 
Did  you  too  much  disquiet :  for  that,  you  must 
But  say,  I  could  not  help  it. 

C(ES.  I  wrote  to  you, 

When  rioting  in  Alexandria  ;  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience. 

Ant.  Sir, 

lie  fell  upon  me,  ere  admitted ;  then 
Three  kings  I  had  newly  feasted,  and  did  want 
Of  what  I  was  i'  the  morning  :  but,  next  day, 
I  told  him  of  myself;  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  ask'd  him  pardon :  Let  this  fellow 
Be  nothing  of  our  strife ;  if  we  contend, 
Out  of  our  question  wipe  him. 

Coes.  You  have  broken 

The  article  of  your  oath ;  which  you  shall  never 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with. 

Lep.  Soft,  Caesar. 

Ant.  No,  Lepidus,  let  him  speak ; 
The  honour 's  sacred  which  he  talks  on  now. 
Supposing  that  I  lack'd  it :  But  on,  Csesar ; 
The  article  of  my  oath, — 

CcES.  To  lend  me  arms,  and  aid,  when  I  requir'd 
them ; 
The  which  you  both  denied. 

Ant.  Neglected,  rather; 

And  then,  when  poison'd  hours  had  bound  me  up 
From  mine  own  knowledge.    As  nearly  as  I  may, 
I  '11  play  the  penitent  to  you  :  but  mine  honesty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness,  nor  my  power 
Work  without  it :  Truth  is,  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  out  of  Egypt,  made  wars  here ; 
For  which  myself,  the  ignorant  motive,  do 
So  far  ask  pardon,  as  befits  mine  honour 
To  stoop  in  such  a  case, 

Lei).  T  is  nobly  spoken. 

Mec.   If  it  might  please  you,  to  enforce  no 
further 
The  griefs  between  ye :  to  forget  them  quite, 
Were  to  remember  that  the  present  need 
Speaks  to  atone  you. 

Lop.  Worthily  spoke,  Mecaenas. 

Eno,  Or,  if  you  borrow  one  another's  love  for 
the  instant,  you  may,  when  you  hear  no  more 
words  of  Pompey,  return  it  again  :  you  shall  have 
time  to  wrangle  in,  when  you  Lave  nothing  else 
to  do. 


Ant.  Thou  art  a  soldier  only;  speak  no  more. 

Eno.  That  truth  should  be  silent,  I  had  almost 
forgot. 

Ant.  You  wrong  this  presence,  therefore  speak 
no  more. 

Eno.  Go  to  then ;  your  considerate  stone." 

Cms.  I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  speech  :  for  it  cannot  be. 
We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions 
So  differing  in  their  acts.     Yet,  if  I  knew 
What  hoop  should  hold  us  staunch,  from  edga 

to  edge 
0'  the  world  I  would  pursue  it. 

Agr.  Give  me  leave,  Csesar, — 

Coes.  Speak,  Agrippa. 

Agr.  Thou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother's  side, 
Admir'd  Octavia  :  great  Mark  Antony 
Is  now  a  widower. 

Cces.  Say  not  so,  Agrippa ; 

If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
Were  well  deserv'd  of  rashness. 

Ant.  I  am  not  married,  Ca;sar :  let  me  hear 
Agrippa  further  speak. 

Agr,  To  hold  you  in  perpetual  amity, 
To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  kuit  your  hearts 
With  an  unslipping  knot,  take  Antony 
Octavia  to  his  wife  :  whose  beauty  claims 
No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men  ; 
Whose  virtue,  and  whose  general  graces,  speak 
That  which  none  else  can  utter.     By  this  mar- 
riage, 
All  little  jealousies,  which  now  seem  great, 
And  all  great  fears,  which  now  import  their  dan- 
gers, 
Would  then  be  nothing  :   truths  would  be  but 

tales. 
Where  now  half  tales  be  truths :  her  love  to 

both, 
Would,  each  to  other,  and  all  loves  to  both. 
Draw  after  her.     Pardon  what  I  have  spoke ; 
For  't  is  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought, 
By  duty  ruminated. 

Ant.  WUl  Caesar  speak  ? 

Cas.  Not  till  he  hears  how  Antony  is  touch'd 
With  what  is  spoke  already. 

Ant.  W^L^t  power  is  in  Agrippa 

If  I  would  say,  "  Agrippa,  be  it  so," 
To  make  this  good  ? 

Cas.  The  power  of  Caesar,  and 

His  power  unto  Octavia. 

Ant.  May  I  never 

To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  fairly  shows, 
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Dream  of  impediment  I — Let  me  have  thy  hand  : 
Further  this  act  of  grace;  and,  from  this  hour, 
The  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves, 
And  sway  our  great  designs  I 

Cobs.  There  is  my  hand. 

A  sister  I  bequeath  you,  whom  no  brother 
Did  ever  love  so  dearly  :  Let  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoms,  and  our  hearts ;  and  never 
Fly  otf  our  loves  again ! 

Lcp.  Happily,  amen ! 

Ant.  I  did  not  think  to  draw  my  sword  'gainst 
Pompey ; 
For  he  hath  laid  strange  com-tesies,  and  great. 
Of  late  upon  me  :  I  must  thank  him  only, 
Lest  my  remembrance  suffer  ill  report; 
At  heel  of  that,  defy  him. 

Lep.  Time  calls  upon  us  : 

Of  us  must  Pompey  presently  be  sought, 
Or  else  he  seeks  out  us. 

Ant.  And  where  lies  he  ? 

Cces.  About  the  Mount  Misenum. 

Ant.  "What 's  his  strength 

By  land? 

CcBS.        Great,  and  increasing  :  but  by  sea 
lie  is  an  absolute  master. 

Ant.  So  is  the  fame. 

'Would,  we  liad  spoke  together  :  Haste  we  for  it : 
Yet,  ere  we  put  ourselves  in  aims,  despatch  we 
The  business  we  have  talk'd  of. 

Cces.  With  most  gladness ; 

And  do  invite  you  to  my  sister's  view, 
Whither  straight  I  will  lead  you. 

Ant.  Let  us,  Lepidus, 

Not  lack  your  company. 

Lep.  Noble  Antony, 

Not  sickness  should  detain  me. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt  C^s.,  Ast.,  and  Lep. 

Mec.  Welcome  from  Egypt,  sir. 

Eno.  Half  the  heart  of  Caesar,  worthy  Me- 
caenas  ! — my  honourable  friend,  Agrippa  ! — 

Agr.  Good  Enobarbus ! 

Mec.  We  have  cause  to  be  glad,  that  matters 
are  so  well  digested.  You  stayed  well  by  it  in 
Egypt. 

Eno,  Ay,  sir  ;  we  did  sleep  day  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking. 

Mec.  Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  a 
breakfast,  and  but  twelve  persons  there  :  Is  this 
tme? 

Eno.  This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle :  we 
had  much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast,  which 
worthily  deserved  noting. 
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Mec.  She  's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report 
be  square  to  her. 

Eno.  When  she  first  met  Mark  Antony,  she 
pinsed  up  his  heart,  upon  the  river  of  Cydnua. 

Agr.  There  she  appeared  indeed ;  or  my  re- 
porter devised  well  for  her. 

Eno.  I  will  tell  you  : 
The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnish'd  throne, 
Buru'd  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold  ; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them :  the  oars 

were  silver ; 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.    For  her  own  person, 
It  beggar'd  all  description  :  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  (cloth  of  gold  and  tissue,) 
O'er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see. 
The  fancy  out-work  nature :  on  each  side  her, 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  diverse-colour'd  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool, 
And  what  they  undid,  did. 

Agr.  0,  rare  for  Antony ! 

Eno.  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes, 
And  made  their  bends  adornings  :  at  the  helm 
A  seeming  Mermaid  steers ;  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands, 
That  yarely  frame  the  ofiice.     From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her ;  and  Antony, 
Enthron'd  in  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone, 
Whistling  to  the  air :  which,  but  for  vacancy, 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too. 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Agr.  Rare  Egyptian  1 

Eno.  Upon  her  landing,  Antony  sent  to  her, 
Invited  her  to  supper  :  she  replied. 
It  should  be  better,  he  became  her  guest; 
Which  she  entreated  :  Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  "No"  woman  heard 

speak. 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast; 
And,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart, 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Agr.  Royal  wench  ! 

She  made  great  Caesar  lay  his  bwc  d  to  bed ; 
He  plough'd  her,  and  she  cropp'd 

Eno.  I  saw  her  onc« 

Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street : 
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And   hiving   lost  her    cieath,   she   spoke,   and 

panted. 
That  she  did  make  defect,  perfection, 
And  breathle!<s,  power  breathe  forth. 

Mec.  Now  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly. 

Eno.  Xever ;  he  will  not ; 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infiiiite  variety  :  Other  women 
Cloy   th'  appetites   they  feed ;   but   she   makes 

hungry, 
Where  most  she  satisfies.     For  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her;  th9.t  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her,  when  she  is  riggish.'^ 

Mec.  If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery  to  him. 

Agr.  Let  us  go. — 

Good  Enobarbus,  make  yourself  my  guest, 
Whilst  you  abide  here. 

Eno.  Humbly,  sii',  I  thank  you. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  in. — The  Same.     A  Room  in  Cesar's 
House. 

Enter  Cesar,  Antony,  Octavia  betioeen  them; 
Attendants  and  a  Soothsayer. 

A)d.  The  wor.  J,  and  my  great  ofBce,  will  some- 
times 
Divide  me  from  your  bosom. 

Octa.  All  which  time 

Before  the  gods  my  knee  shall  bow  my  prayers 
To  them  for  you. 

Ant.  Good  night,  sir. — My  Octavia, 

Read  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report : 
I  have  not  kept  my  square :  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule.     Good  night,  dear 
lady. — 
Octa.  Good  night,  sir. 

Goes.  Good  night.        [Exeunt  Cms.  and  Octa. 
Ant.  Now,  sirrah !   you  do  wish  yourself  in 

Egypt  ? 
Sooth.  'Would  I  had  never  come  from  thence, 
nor  you 
Thither  !" 

Ant.        If  you  can,  your  reason  ? 
Soolh.  I  see  't  in 

ify  motion,  have  it  not  in  my  tongue :  But  yet 
Hia  you  again  to  Egypt. 

Ant.  Say  to  me. 

Whose   fortunes  shall   rise   higher,  Caesar's,  or 
minel 


Sooth.  Csesar's. 
Therefore,  O  Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side : 
Thy  daemon,  that 's  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unniatchablc. 
Where  Caesar's  is  not ;  but,  near  him,  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  Fear,  as  being  o'erpower'd  ;  theretbre 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 

Ant.  Speak  this  no  more 

Sooth.  To  none  but  thee ;  no  more,  but  wher 
to  thee. 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game. 
Thou  art  sure  to  lose  !  and,  of  ttiat  natural  luck, 
He  beats  thee'gainsj  the  odas ;  thy  lustre  thickens, 
When  he  shines  by  :  I  say  again,  thy  spirit 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him ; 
But,  he  away,  't  is  noble. 

Ant.  Get  thee  gone  : 

Say  to  Ventidius,  1  would  speak  with  him  : — 

[Exit  Sooth. 
He  shall  to  Parthia. — Be  it  art,  or  hap, 
He  hath  spoken  true  :  The  very  dice  obey  him  ; 
And,  in  our  sports,  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance  :  If  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds ; 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine, 
WTien  it  is  all  to  nought ;  and  his  quails  even 
Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odds.     I  will  to  Egypt : 

And  though  I  make  this  marriage  for  my  peace, 

• 

Enter  Ventidics. 

1'  the  east  my  pleasure  lies : — O,  come,  Ventidius, 
You  must  to  Parthia ;  your  commission 's  ready : 
Follow  me,  and  receive  it.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  lY.— The  Same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Lepidcs,  MECiESAS,  and  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Trouble  yourselves  no  further :  pray  you, 
hasten 
Your  generals  after. 

Ac/r,  Sir,  Mark  Antony 

Will  e'en  but  kiss  Octavia,  and  we'll  follow. 

Lep.  Till  I  shall  see  you  in  your  soldier's  dress, 
Which  will  become  you  bcth,  farewell. 

Mec.  We  shall, 

As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  mount 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

Eep.  Your  way  is  shoiler, 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about ; 
You  '11  win  two  days  upon  me. 

Mec.  Agr.  Sir,  good  success  1 

Lep  Farewell. 

[Exfunt, 
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SCENE  v.— Alexandria.     A  Boom  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  Clbopatra,  Cbarmiak,  Ikas,  and  Alexas. 

Cleo.  Give  me  some  music ;  music,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love. 

Attend.  The  music,  ho  ! 

£nler  Mardiax. 

Cleo.  Let  it  alone ;  let  us  to  billiards :" 
Come,  Charmian. 

Char.  My  arm  is  sore,  best  play  with  Mardian. 

Cleo.  As  well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch  play'd, 
As  witli  a  woman  : — Come,  you  '11  play  with  me, 
sir  ? 

Mar.  As  well  as  I  can,  madam. 

Cleo.  And  when  good  will  is  show'd,  though  it 
come  too  short. 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon.     I  Ml  none  now  : — 
Give  me  mine  angle, — We'll  to  the  river:  there, 
My  music  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finu'd  fishes ;  my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws ;  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I'll  tiiink  them  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  say.  Ah,  ah  !  you  're  caught. 

Char.  'T  was  merry,  when 

You  wager'd  on  your  angling ;  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt  fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

Cleo.  That  time !— 0  times  !— 

I  hingh'd  him  out  of  patience  ;  and  that  night 
I  laugh'd  him  into  patience :  and  next  morn. 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed ; 
Then  put  my  tires  and  mantles  on  him,  whilst 
1  wore  his  sword  Philippan.     0 !  from  Italy ; — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears, 
That  long  time  have  been  baiTen. 

•*^««»-  Madam,  madam,— 

Cleo.  Antony 's  dead  ? — 
If  thou  say  so,  villain,  thou  kill'st  thy  mistress : 
But  well  and  free. 

If  thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss ;  a  hand,  that  kings 
Have  lijjp'd,  and  trembled  kissing. 

■^««-  First,  madam,  he's  well. 

Cleo.  Why,  there's  more  gold.     But,  sirrah, 
mark ;  we  use 
To  fS)-,  the  dead  are  well:  bring  it  to  that, 
The  gold  I  give  thee,  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat. 
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Mess.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Cleo.  Well,  go  to,  I  will ; 

But  there 's  no  goodness  in  thy  face  :  If  Ai.tony 
Be  free,  and  healthful, — why  so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings?  K  not  well, 
Thou  should'st  come  like  a  fury  crown'd  with 

snakes, 
Not  like  a  formal  man. 

Mess.  Will 't  please  you  hear  me 

Cleo.  I  have  a  mind  to  strike  thee,  ere  tho-. 
speak'st : 
Yet,  if  thou  say,  Antony  lives,  is  well, 
Or  friends  with  Csesar,  or  not  captive  to  him, 
I  '11  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  ujjon  thee. 

Mess.  Madam,  he 's  well. 

Cleo.  ■  Well  said. 

Mess.  And  friends  with  Caesar. 

Cleo.  Thou  'rt  an  hcmest  man. 

Mess.  Caesar  and  he  are  greater  fr:ends  than 
ever. 

Cleo.  Make  thee  a  fortune  fi'om  me. 

Mess.  But  yet,  madam, — 

Cleo.  I  do  not  like  "  but  yet,"  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence ;  fie  upon  "  but  yet :" 
"  But  yet"  is  as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor.     Pr'ythee,  friend, 
Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear. 
The  good  and  bad  together  :  He 's  friend  with 

Coesar ; 
In  state  of  health,  thou  say'st ;  and,  thou  say'st, 
free. 

Mess.  Free,  madam !  no ;  I  made  no  such  re- 
port : 
He 's  bound  unto  Octavia. 

Cleo.  For  what  good  turn  ? 

Mess.  For  the  best  turn  i'  the  bed. 

Cleo.  I  am  pale,  Charmian. 

Mess.  Madam,  he 's  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo.  The  most  infectious  pestilence  upon  thee  ! 
[^Strikes  him  down. 

Mess.  Good  madam,  patience. 

Cleo.  W^hat  say  you  ? — Hence. 

[^Strikes  him  ayaln. 
Horrible  villain  !  or  I  '11  spurn  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  before  me ;  I  '11  uuhair  thy  head  ; 

[She  hales  him  up  and  down. 
Thou  shalt  be  whipp'd  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in 

brine. 
Smarting  in  ling'ring  pickle. 

Mess.  Gracious  madam, 

I,  that  do  bring  the  news,  made  not  the  match. 
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Cleo.  Say,  'tis  not  so,  a  province  I  will  give  thee, 
And  make  thy  fortunes  proud  :  the  blow  thou 

hadst 
Shal!  make  thy  peace,  for  moving  me  to  rage  ; 
And  I  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  beg. 

Mess.  He 's  married,  madam. 

Clco.  Rogue,  thou  hast  liv'd  too  long. 

[Draws  a  Dagger. 

Mess.  Nay,  then  I  '11  run  : — 

What  mean  you,  madam  ?  I  have  made  no  fault. 

[Exit. 

Char.  Good  madam,  keep  yourself  within  your- 
self; 
The  man  is  innocent. 

Cleo.  Some  innocents  'scape  not  the  thunder- 
bolt.— 
Melt  Egypt  into  Nile  !  and  kindly  creatures 
Turn  all  to  serpents ! — Call  the  slave  again  ; 
Though  I  am  mad,  I  will  not  bite  him : — Call. 

Char.  He  is  afeard  to  come. 

Cleo.  I  will  not  hurt  him : — 

These  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike 
A  meaner  than  myself;  since  I  myself 
Have  given  myself  the  cause. — Come  hither,  sir. 

Re-enter  Messenger. 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good 
To  bring  bad  news  :  Give  to  a  gracious  message 
An  host  of  tongues;  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themselves,  when  they  be  felt. 

Mess.  I  have  done  my  dutv. 

Cleo.  Is  he  married  ? 
I  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I  do, 
If  thou  again  say.  Yes. 

Mess.  He  is  married,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  gods  confound  thee  !  dost  thou  hold 
there  still  ? 

Mess.  Should  I  lie,  madam  ? 

Cleo.  0,  I  would,  thou  didst ; 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerg'd,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scal'd  snakes !  Go,  get  thee  hence  ; 
Hadst  thou  Narcissus  in  thy  face,  to  me 
Thou  would'st  appear  most  ugly.    He  is  married  ? 

Mess.  I  crave  your  highness'  pardon. 

Cleo.  He  is  married  ? 

Mess.  Take  no  otience,  that  I  would  not  offend 
you : 
To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do. 
Seems  much  unequal  :  He  is  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo.  0.  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knave  of 
thee, 
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That  art  not!— What?  thou'rt  sure  oft?— Get 

thee  hence : 
The  merchandise  which  thou  hast  brought  from 

Rome, 

Are  all  too  dear  for  me  :  Lie  they  upon  thy  hand, 

And  be  undone  by  'em  I  [Exit  Mesa. 

Char.  Good  your  highness,  patience. 

Cleo.  In  praising  Antony,  I  have  disprais'd 

Cfesar. 
Char.  Many  times,  madam. 
Cleo.  I  am  paid  for 't  now. 

Lead  me  from  hence, 

I  faint :  0  Iras,  Charmian, — 'T  is  no  matter : — 
Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas ;  bid  him 
Report  the  feature  of  Octavia,  her  years, 
Her  inclination,  let  him  not  leave  out 
The  colour  of  her  hair  : — bring  me  word  quickly. 

[Exit  Alex. 
Let  him  for  ever  go : — Let  him  not — Charmian, 
Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon, 
T'  other  way  he 's  a  Mars : — Bid  you  Alexas 

[To  Mar 
Bring  me  word,  how  tall  she  is. — Pity  me,  Char- 
mian, 
But  do  not  speak  to  me.— Lead  me  to  my  chamber. 

[E.xeunt. 

SCENE  \l.—Near  Misenum. 

Enter  Pompet  and  Menas,  at  one  side,  with  Drum 
and  Trumpet :  at  another,  CjEsar,  LEnnrs, 
Antony,  Enobarbus,  Mec^nas,  with  Soldiers 
marching. 

Pom.  Your  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you  mine ; 
And  we  shall  talk  before  we  fight. 

Cas.  Most  meet. 

That  first  we  come  to  words ;  and  therefore  have 

we 
Our  written  purposes  before  us  sent ; 
Which,  if  thou  hast  consider'd,  let  us  know 
If  'twill  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword; 
And  carrv  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth. 
That  else  must  perish  here. 

Pom.  To  you  .ill  three, 

The  senators  alone  of  this  great  world. 
Chief  factors  for  the  gods, — I  do  not  know, 
Wherefore  mv  lather  should  revengers  want, 
Having  a  son,  and  friends;  since  Julius  Ca;s.ai, 
Who  at  Phiiippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted. 
There  saw  you  labouring  for  him.     What  was  it, 
That  mov'd  pale  Cassius  to  conspire?  And  what 
Made  the  all-honour'd,  honest  Roman  Brutus, 
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With  the  arm'd  rest,  courtiers  of  beauteous  free- 
dom, 
To  drench  the  Capitol ;  but  that  they  would 
Have  one  uiau  but  a  man  ?  And  that  is  it, 
Hath  made  mc  rig  ray  navy ;  at  whose  burden 
The  anger'd  ocean  foams ;  with  which  I  meant 
To  scourge  the  ingratitude  that  despiteful  Rome 
Cast  on  my  noble  father. 

C(ss.  Take  your  time. 

Ant.  Thou  canst  not  fear  us,  Poinpey,  with  thy 
sails. 
We  '11  sjicak  with  thee  at  sea  :    at  land,  thou 

know'st 
How  much  we  do  o'er-count  thee. 

Pom.  At  land,  indeed, 

Thou  dost  o'er-count  me  of  my  father's  house :" 
But,  since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himselfj 
llemain  iu't  as  thou  may'st. 

Lep.  Be  pleas'd  to  tell  us, 

(For  this  is  from  the  present,)  how  you  take 
The  oflere  we  have  sent  you. 

Caes.  There's  the  point. 

Ant,  Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but  weigh 
\Vliat  it  is  ■worth  embrac'd. 

Caes.  And  what  may  follow. 

To  try  a  larger  fortune. 

Pom.  You  have  made  me  offer 

Of  Sicily,  Sardinia ;  and  I  must 
Rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates ;  thert,  to  send 
Pleasures  of  wlnat  to  Rome  :  This  'greed  upon, 
To  part  with  unhack'd  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  targe  undinted. 

C(BS.  Ant.  Lep.  That's  our  offer. 

Pom.  Know  then, 

I  came  before  you  here,  a  man  prepar'd 
To  take  this  offer  :  But  Mark  Antony 
Put  me  to  some  impatience : — Though  I  lose 
The  praise  of  it  by  telling.  You  must  know, 
When  Cajsar  and  your  brothers  were  at  blows, 
Your  mother  came  to  Sicily,  and  did  find 
Her  welcome  friendly. 

Ant.  I  have  heard  it,  Pompey ; 

And  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks, 
Which  I  do  owe  you. 

Pom.  Let  me  have  your  hand  : 

I  did  not  think,  sir,  to  have  met  you  here. 

Ant.  The  beds  i'  ,he  east  are  soft ;  and  thanks 
to  you. 
That  call'd  me,  timelier  than  my  purpose,  hither ; 
For  I  have  gain'd  by  it. 

C(ts.  Since  I  saw  you  last, 

There  is  a  change  ujon  you. 
nu 
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Pom.  Well,  I  know  not 

What  counts  harsh  fortune  casts  upon  my  face, 
But  in  my  bosom  shall  she  never  come, 
To  make  my  heart  her  vassal. 

Lep.  Well  met  here. 

Pom.  I  hope  so,  Lepidus. — Thus  we  are  agreed  : 
I  crave,  our  composition  may  be  written, 
And  seal'd  between  us 

Cms.  That's  the  next  to  do. 

Pom.  We  '11  feast  each  other,  ere  we  part ;  and 
let  UB 
Draw  lots  who  shall  begin. 

Ant.  Tliat  will  I,  Pompey. 

Pom.  No,  Antony,  take  the  lot :  but,  first, 
Or  last,  your  fine  Egyptian  cookery 
Shall  have  the  fame.     I  have  heard,  that  Julius 

Ca>sar 
Grew  fat  with  feasting  there. 

Ant.  You  have  heard  much. 

Pom.  I  have  fair  meanings,  sir. 

Ant.  And  fair  words  to  them. 

Pom.  Then  so  much  have  I  beard : — 
And  I  have  heard,  Apollodorus  carried — 

Eno.  No  more  of  that : — He  did  so. 

Pom.  What,  I  pray  you  ? 

Eno.  A  certain  queen  to  Caesar  in  a  mattress. 

Pom.  I  know  thee  now :  How  far'st  thou,  sol- 
dier? 

Eno.  Well ; 

And  well  am  like  to  do ;  for,  I  perceive, 
Four  feasts  are  toward. 

Pom,.  Let  me  shake  thy  hand  ; 

I  never  hnted  thee  :  I  have  seen  thee  fight, 
W^lien  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour. 

Eno.  Sir, 

I  never  lov'd  you  much ;  but  I  have  prais'd  you. 
When  you  have  well  deserv'd  ten  times  as  much 
As  I  have  said  you  did. 

Pom.  Enjoy  thy  plainness, 

It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee. — 
Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all : 
W'ill  you  lead,  lords  ? 

Ctes.  Ant.  Lep.  Show  us  the  way,  sir. 

Pom.  Come. 

[Exeunt  Pom.,  C^s.,   Ant.,  Lep.,  Sold, 
and  Attend. 

Men.  Thy  father,  Pompey,  would  ne'er  have 
made  this  treaty. — [^«rfe.] — You  and  I  have 
known,  sir. 

Eno.  At  sea,  I  think. 

Men.  We  have,  sir. 

Eno.  You  have  Joue  well  by  water. 
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Men.  And  you  by  land. 

JSno,  I  will  praise  any  man  that  will  praise  me  : 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  what  I  have  done  by 
land. 

Men.  Nor  what  I  have  done  by  water. 

Eno.  Yes,  something  you  can  deny  for  your  own 
safety :  you  have  been  a  great  thief  by  sea. 

Men.  And  you  by  land. 

Eno.  There  I  deny  my  land  ser\nce.  But  give 
me  your  hand,  Menas  :  If  our  eyes  had  authority, 
here  they  might  take  two  thieves  kissing. 

Men.  All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsoe'er  their 
hands  are. 

Eno.  But  there  is  never  a  fair  woman  has  a 
true  face. 

Men.  No  slander ;  they  steal  hearts. 

Eno.  We  came  hither  to  fight  with  you. 

Men.  For  my  part,  I  am  sorry  it  is  turned  to  a 
drinking.  Pompey  doth  this  day  laugh  away  his 
fortune. 

Eno.  If  he  do,  sure,  he  cannot  weep  it  back 
again. 

Men.  You  have  said,  sir.  We  looked  not  for 
Mark  Antony  here :  Pray  you,  is  he  married  to 
Cleopatra  ? 

Eno.  Cajsar's  sister  is  call'd  Octavia. 

Men.  True,  sir ;  she  was  the  wife  of  Caius  Mar- 
sellus. 

Eno.  But  she  is  now  the  wifeof  Marcus  An tonius. 

Men.  Pray  you,  sir  ? 

Eno.  'T  is  true. 

Men.  Then  is  Caesar,  and  he,  for  ever  knit  to- 
gether. 

Eno.  If  I  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  unify,  I 
would  not  prophesy  so. 

Men.  I  think,  the  policy  of  that  purpose  made 
more  in  the  marriage,  than  the  love  of  the  parties. 

Eno.  I  think  so  too.  But  you  shall  find,  the 
band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together, 
will  be  the  very  strangler  of  theii'  araity  :  Octavia 
is  of  a  holy,  cold,  and  still  conversation. 

Men.  Who  would  not  have  his  wfe  so  ? 

Eno.  Not  he,  that  himself  is  not  so  ;  which  is 
Mark  Antony.  He  will  to  his  Egyptian  dish 
again  :  then  shall  the  sighs  of  Octavia  blow  the 
file  up  in  CiBsar ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  that  which 
is  the  strength  of  their  amit}-,  shall  prove  the  im- 
mediate author  of  their  variance.  Antony  will 
use  his  affection  where  it  is ;  he  married  but  his 
Dccasion  here. 

Men.  And  thus  it  may  be.  Come,  sir,  will  you 
aboard  ?     1  have  a  health  for  you. 


Eno.  I  shall  take  it,  sir :  we  have  used  our 
throats  in  Egypt. 

Men.  Come  ;  let 's  away.  [ExeunL 

SCENE  VII.— Ore  Board  Pompey 's  Galley,  lying 
near  Misenum. 

Music.     Enter  two  or  Three  Servants  with  a 
Banquet. 

Ist  Sen'.  Here  they'll  be,  man  :  Some  o'  their 
plants  are  ill-rooted  already,'^  the  least  wind  i'  the 
world  will  blow  them  down. 

2nd  Serv.  Lepidus  is  high-coloured. 

1st  Serv.  They  have  made  him  driuk- alms- 
drink." 

2nd  Serv.  As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the 
disposition,  he  cries  out,  "  no  more ;"  reconciles 
them  to  his  entreaty,  and  himself  to  the  drink. 

1st  Serv.  But  it  raises  the  greater  war  between 
him  and  his  discretion. 

2nd  Serv.  Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in 
great  men's  fellowship  :  I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed 
that  will  do  me  no  service,  as  a  partizan  I  could 
not  heave. 

1st  Serv.  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  an^l 
not  to  be  seen  to  move  in  't,  are  the  holes  where 
eyes  should  be,  which  pitifully  disaster  the  cheeks. 

A  Sennet  sounded.     Enter  C.bsar,  Axtoxy,  Pom- 
pet,  Lepidus,  Agrippa,  Mecjenus,  Enobarbcs, 

Menas,  with  other  Captains. 

Ant.  Thus  do  they,  sir :  {To  Cms ^  They  take 
the  flow  o'  the  Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid  ;  they  know. 
By  the  height,  the  lowncss,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth, 
Or  foizon,  follow  :  The  higher  Nilus  swells, 
Tlie  more  it  promises :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain, 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest. 

Lep.  You  have  strange  serpents  there. 

Ant.  Ay,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  new  of 
your  mud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun :  so  is 
your  crocodile. 

Ant.  They  arc  so. 

Pom.  Sit, — and  some  wine. — A  health  to  Le- 
pidus. 

Lep.  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  should  be,  but  I  '1! 
ne'er  out. 

Eno.  Not  till  you  have  slept ;  I  fear  roe,  you  '11 
be  in,  till  then. 

Le2\  Nay,  certainly,  I  have  heard,  the  TtolomTcs 
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pyramisos  arc  very  goodly  things ;  without  contra- 
diction, I  have  iiearJ  that. 

Men.  Pompey,  a  word  [Aside. 

Pom.  Say  in  mine  ear  :  "What  is 't  ? 

Men.  Forsake  tliy  scat,  I  do  beseech  thee,  cap- 
tain, [Aside. 
And  hear  me  speak  a  word. 

Pom.  Forbear  me  till  anon. — 

This  wino  for  Lepidiis. 

Lcp.  W^hat  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile  ? 

Ant.  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself;  and  it  is  as 
broad  as  it  hatli  breadth  :  it  is  just  so  high  as  it  is, 
and  moves  with  its  own  organs :  it  lives  by  that 
which  nourishcth  it;  .and  the  elements  once  out 
of  it,  it  transmigrates. 

Lep.  What  colour  is  it  of  ? 

Ant.  Of  its  own  colour  too. 

Lep.  'T  is  a  strange  serpent. 

Ant.  'Tis  so.     And  the  tears  of  it  are  wet. 

Cte.s.  Will  this  description  satisfy  him  ? 

Ant.  "With  the  health  th.at  Pompey  gives  him, 
else  he  is  a  very  epicure. 

Po7n.  [To  Mux.  aside.]  Go,  hang,  sir,  hang! 
Tell  me  of  that  ?  away  ! 
Do  as  I  bid  you. — Where's  this  cup  I  call'd  for? 

Men.  If  for  the  sake  of  merit  thou  wilt  hear  me, 
Rise  from  thy  stool.  [Aside. 

Pom.        I  thiuk,  thou'rt  mad.     The  matter? 
[7?(scs,  and  walks  aside. 

Men.  I  have  ever  hold  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortuneo. 

Pom.  Tliou  hast  serv'd  me  with  much  faith  : 
What 's  else  to  say  ? 
Be  jolly,  lords. 

Ant.  These  quick-sands,  Lepidus, 

Keep  off  them,  for  you  sink. 

Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  all  the  world  ? 

Pom.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world  ? 
That's  twice. 

Pom.  How  should  that  be? 

Men.  But  entertain  it,  and, 

.\lthongh  you  think  me  poor,  I  am  the  man 
Will  give  tliee  all  the  world. 

Pom.  Hast  thou  drunk  well  ? 

Men.  No,  Pompey,  I  have  kept  me  from  the 
cup. 
Tlion  art,  if  thou  dar'st  be,  the  earthly  Jove  : 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips, 
[s  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have't. 

Pom.  Show  me  which  way. 

Men.  These  three  world-sharers,  these  compe- 
titors. 


Are  in  thy  vessel :  Let  mc  cut  the  cable  ; 
And,  when  we  are  put  off,  fall  to  their  throats : 
All  there  is  thine. 

Pom.  Ah,  this  thou  should'st  have  done, 

And  not  have  spoke  on 't !  In  me,  't  is  villany  ; 
In  thee,  it  had  been  good  service.  Thou  must  know 
'T  is  not  my  profit  th.at  does  lead  mine  honour ; 
Mine  honour,  it.     Repent,  that  e'er  thy  tor/guo 
Ilath  so  betiay'd  thine  act :  Being  done  unknown, 
I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done  ; 
But  must  condemn  it  now.     Desist,  and  drink. 

3fen.  For  this,    .  [Aside. 

I  '11  never  follow  thy  pall'd  fortunes  more. — 
"Who  seeks,  and  will  not  take,  when  once  't  is 

offer'd. 
Shall  never  find  it  more. 

Pom.  This  health  to  Lepidus. 

Ant.  Be.ar  him  ashore. — I  'II  pledge  it  for  him, 
Pompey. 

Uno.  Here 's  to  thee,  Menas. 

Men.  Enobarbus,  welcome. 

Pcmi.  Fill,  till  the  cup  be  hid. 

£no.  There 's  a  strong  fellow,  Menas. 
[Pointinrj  to  the  Attend.,  who  carries  off  Lep. 

Men.         '  Why?' 

Eno.  He  bears 

The  third  part  of  the  world,  man  :  See'st  not? 

Men.  The  third  part  then  is  drunk  :  'Would  it 
were  all. 
That  it  miglit  go  on  wheels! 

Eno.  Drink  thou;  increase  the  reels. 

Men.  Come. 

Pom.  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast. 

Ant.  It  ripens  towards  it. — Strike  the  vessels, 
hoI'» 
Here  is  to  Cassar. 

Cces.  I  could  well  forbear  it. 

It's  monstrous  labour,  when  I  wash  my  brain, 
And  it  grows  fouler. 

Ant.  Be  a  child  o'  the  time. 

Cces.  Profess  it,  I  '11  make  answer :  but  I  had 
rather  fast 
From  .all,  four  days,  then  drink  so  much  in  one. 

Eno.  Ha,  my  brave  emperor  !  [To  Ant, 

Shall  we  dance  now  the  Egyptian  Bacchanals, 
And  celebrate  our  drink  ? 

Pom.  Let 's  ha't,  good  soldier 

Ant.  Come,  let  us  all  take  hands ; 
Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  sleep'd  oaf 

sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe. 

Eno.  All  take  hands. — 
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Make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the  loud  music : — 
The  while,  ni  place  you:  Then  the  boy  shall  sing; 
The  Loldiug  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley." 

[Music  plays.    Esq.  i^laces  them  hand  in  hand. 

SONG. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne: 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'J  ; 
With  thy  grapes  our  liairs  be  crown'd  ; 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round  ; 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round. 

Cces.  AMiat  would  you  more  ? — Pompey,  good 

night.     Good  brother, 
Let  me  request  you  off:  our  graver  business 
Frowns  at  this  levity ; — Gentle  lords,  let 's  part. 
You  see,  we  have  burnt  our  cheeks  :  strong  Eno- 

barbe 
Is  weaker  than  the  wine ;  and  mine  own  tongue 
Splits  what  it  speaks ;  the  wild  disguise  hath 

almost 


Antick'd  us  all.    What  needs  more  words  ?  Good 

night. — 
Good  Antony,  your  hand. 

Porn.  I  '11  try  you  o'  the  shore. 

Ant.  And  shall,  sir :  give 's  your  hand. 
Pom.  0,  Antony, 

You  have  my  father's  house, — But  what  ?  we  ar.- 

friends  : 
Come,  down  into  the  boat. 

£no.  Take  heed  you  fall  not. — 

\_Excunt  Pom.,  Ces.,  Axt.,  and  Atteru 
Menas,  I'll  not  on  shore. 

Men.  No,  to  my  cabin. — 

These  drums  ! — these  trumpets,  flutes !  what ! — 
Let  Neptune  hear  we  bid  a  loud  farewell 
To  these  great  fellows :  Sound,  and  be  hang'd, 
sound  out. 

\A  Flourish  of  Trumpets,  with  Drums 
Eno.  Ho,  says  'a  ! — There 's  my  cap. 
Men.  '        Ho  ! — noble  captain ! 

Come.  \Exeuni. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  l.—A  Plain  in  Syria. 

Enter  Vextidius,  as  after  Conquest,  with  Silius, 
and  other  Romans,  Officers,  and  Soldiers ;  the 
dead  Body  o/"Pacorus  home  before  him. 

Ven.    Now,  darting  Parthia,  art  thou  struck; 

and  now 
Pleas'd  fortune  does  of  Marcus  Crassus'  death 
Make  me  revenger. — Bear  the  king's  son's  body 
Before  our  army  : — Thy  Pacorus,  Orodes, 
Pavs  this  for  Marcus  Crassus.'" 

Sil.  Noble  Veutidius, 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  sword  is 

warm. 
The   fugitive   Parthians    follow ;    spur   through 

Media, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  shelters  whither 
The  routed  flv :  so  thy  grand  captain  Antony 
Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots,  and 
Put  garlands  on  thy  head. 

Ve7i.  O  Silius,  Silius, 

I  have  done  enough  :  A  lower  place,  note  well. 
May  make  too  great  an  act :  For  learn  this,  Silius ; 


Better  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed  acquire 

Too  high  a  fame,  when  him  we  serve's  aw.iy. 

Caesar,  and  Antony,  have  ever  won 

More  in  their  officer,  than  person  :  Sossius, 

One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenant. 

For  quick  accumulation  of  renown. 

Which  he  achiev'd  by  the  minute,  lost  his  favour. 

Who  does  in  the  wars  more  than  bis  captain  can, 

Becomes  his  captain's  captain  :  and  ambition, 

The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss. 

Than  gain,  which  darkens  him. 

I  could  do  more  to  do  Antonius  good. 

But 't  would  offend  him  ;  and  in  his  offence 

Should  my  performance  perish. 

5,7.  Thou  hast,  Ventidius, 

That  without  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword, 
Grants  scarce   distinction.     Thou  wilt  write  to 
Antony  • 

Ven.  I'll  humbly  signify  what  in  his  name, 
That  maijical  word  of  war,  we  have  effected  ; 
How,  with  his  banners,  and  his  well-paid  ranks 
The  ne'er-yet-beaten  horse  of  Parthia 
We  have  jaded  out  o'  the  field. 
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Sil.  Vt'  hero  is  he  now  ? 

Veil,  lie  purposLab  to  Athens :  whither  with 

wiiat  baste 

The  weight  we  must  convey  with  us  will  permit, 

We  shall  appear  before  bira. — On,  there;  pass 

along.  [Ejccunt. 

SCENE  II. — Rome.  An  Ante- Chamber  in  Cxsar's 
House. 

Enter  Aobippa,  and  E.vobaudus,  meeting. 

Agr,  What,  are  the  brothers  parted  3 
Eno.  They  have  despatch'd  with  Pompey,  he 
is  gone ; 
The  other  three  are  sealing.     Octavia  weeps 
To  part  from  Rome  :  Ca-sar  is  sad  ;  and  Lepidus, 
Since  Pompey's  feast,  as  Jlenas  says,  is  troubled 
With  the  green  sickness. 

Agr.  'T  is  a  noble  Lepidus. 

Eno.  A  very  fine  one  :  0,  bow  be  loves  Ciesar  I 
Agr.  Nay,   but   bow   dearly  be   adores   Mark 

Antouy ! 
Eno.  Ca;sar?  Why,  he's  the  Jupiter  of  men. 
Agr.  What 's  Antony  ?   The  god  of  Jupiter. 
Eno    Spake  you  of  Caisar  ?   Uow  ?  the  nonpa- 
reil! 
Agr.  0  Antony !  0  thou  Arabian  bird  !" 
Eno.  Would  you  praise  Ciesar,  say, — Ciesar ; — 
go  no  fi;.rtber. 

Agr.  Indeed,  be  ply'd  them  both  with  excel- 
lent praises. 
Eno.  But  he  loves  Ca;sar  best ; — Yet  he  loves 
Antony : 
Ho !  hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets, 

cannot 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  bo,  bis 

love 
To  Antony.     But  as  for  Ccesar, 
Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  wonder. 
Agr.  Both  he  loves. 

Eno.  They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle." 
So, —  [Trumpets. 

Tliis  is  to  horse. — xVdicu,  noble  Agrippa. 

Agr.  Good  fortune,  worthy  soldier;  and  fare- 
well. 

Enter  C.esak,  Antony,  Lepidus,  arid  Octavia. 

Ant.  No  further,  sir. 

C(Bs.  You  take  from  me  a  great  part  of  myself; 
I  se  me  well  in  it. — Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my  furthest 
band 


Shall  pass  on  thy  approof. — Most  noble  Antony 
Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us,  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram,  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it :  for  better  might  we 
Ilave  loved  without  this  mean,  if  on  both  partii 
This  be  not  cherisb'd. 

Ant.  Make  me  not  ofleuded 

In  your  distrust. 

Ca;s.  I  have  said. 

Ant.  You  shall  not  find, 

Though  you  be  therein  curious,  the  least  cause 
For  what  you  seem  to  fear :  So,  the  gods  keep 

you. 
And  make  the  hearts  of  Romans  serve  your  ends ! 
We  will  here  part. 

Cces.  Farew  ell,  my  dearest  sister,  fare  thee  well ; 
The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort !  fare  thee  well, 

Octa.  My  noble  brother ! — 

Ant.  The  April 's   in  her  eyes :   It  is  lov'ly 
spring. 
And   these   the    showers    to   bring   it   on. — Be 
cheerful. 

Octa.  Sir,  look  well  to  my  husband's  house 
and — 

Goes.  What, 

Octavia  ? 

Octa.       I  '11  tell  you  in  your  ear. 

Ant.  Her  toitgue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  noi 
can 
Her  heart  inform  her  tongue :  the  swan's  down 

feather. 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  th'  full  of  tide, 
And  neither  way  inclines. 

Eno.  Will  Cai'sar  weep  ?  [Aside  to  Agu 

Agr.  Ue  has  a  cloud  in 's  face. 

Eno.  lie  were  the  worse  for  that,  were  he  o 
horse ; 
So  is  he,  being  a  man. 

Agr.  Why,  Enobarbus  ? 

When  Antony  found  Julius  Caesar  dead, 
He  cried  almost  to  roaring :  and  he  wept, 
When  at  Pbilippi  he  found  Brutus  slain. 

Eno.  That  year,  indeed,  be  was  troubled  with 
a  rheum : 
What  willingly  be  did  confound,  he  wail'd  : 
Believe  it,  till  I  weep  too. 

Cccs.  No,  sweet  Octavia, 

You  shall  hear  from  me  still ;  tl  e  time  shall  not 
Out-go  my  thinking  on  you. 

Ant.  Come,  sir,  come ; 
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I  '11  wrestle  with  you  in  ray  strcntjlh  of  love. 
Look,  hero  I  have  you ;  thus  I  let  you  go, 
And  give  you  to  the  gods. 

Cces.  Adieu  ;  be  happy  ! 

Lep.  Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give  light 
To  thy  fair  way  ! 

CcBS.  Farewell,  farewell !       [Kisses  Octa. 

A7it.  Farewell ! 

[Trumpels  sound.     Exeunt. 

SCENE  IIL— Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmiax,  Iras,  and  Alexas. 

Cleo.  Where  is  the  fellow  ? 

Alex.  Half  afeard  to  come. 

Cleo.  Go  to,  go  to  : — Come  hither,  sir. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Alex.  Good  majesty, 

Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you, 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd. 

Cleo.  That  Herod's  head 

1  '11  have  :  But  how  ?  when  Anton}'  is  gone 
Through  whom  I  might  command  it. — Come  thou 
near. 

Mess.  Most  gracious  majesty, — 

Cleo.  Didst  thou  behold 

Octavia  ? 

Mess.     Ay,  dread  queen. 

Cleo.  ^Vhere  ? 

Mess.  Madam,  in  Rome 

I  look'd  her  in  the  face  ;  and  saw  her  led 
Between  her  brother  and  Mark  Antony. 

Cleo.  Is  she  as  tall  as  me  ? 

Mess.  She  is  not,  madam. 

Cleo.  Didst  hear  her  speak  ?     Is   she   shrill- 
tongu'd,  or  low  ? 

Mess,  Madam,  I  heard  her  speak ;  she  is  low- 
voic'd. 

Cleo.  That 's  not  so  good  : — he  cannot  like  her 
long. 

Char.  Like  her  ?  O  Isis !  't  is  impossible. 

Cleo.  I  think  so,  Charmian :  Dull  of  tongue 
and  dwarfish ! — 
What  majesty  is  in  her  gait?  Remember, 
[f  e'er  thou  look'dst  on  majesty. 

Mess.  She  creeps ; 

Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one  ; 
She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life ; 
A  statue,  t'  an  a  breather. 

Cleo,  Is  this  certain  ? 


Mess.  Or  I  have  no  observance. 

Char.  Three  in  Egypt 

Cannot  make  better  note. 

Cleo.  He 's  very  knowing, 

I  do  perceiv't: — There's  nothing  in  her  yet: — 
The  fellow  has  good  juJgirent. 

Char.  Excellent 

Cleo.  Guess  at  her  years,  I  pr'ythee. 

Mess.  Madam 

She  was  a  widow. 

Cleo.  Widow  ? — Charmian,  hark. 

Mess.  And  I  do  think,  she's  thirty. 

Cleo.  Bear'st  thou  her  face  in  mind  ?  is  it  long, 
or  round  1 

Mess.  Round  even  to  faultiness. 

Cleo.  For  the  most  part  too 

They  are  foolish  that  are  so. — Her  hair,  what 
colour  ? 

Mess.  Brown,  madam :   And  her  forehead  is 
as  low 
As  she  would  wish  it. 

Cleo.  There  is  gold  for  thee. 

Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill : — 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again ;  I  find  thee 
Most  fit  for  business  :  Go,  make  thee  ready  ; 
Our  letters  are  prepar'd.  [Estit  Mess. 

Char.  A  proper  man. 

Cleo.  Indeed,  he  is  so :  I  repent  me  much, 
That  so  I  harry'd  him.     Why,  methinks,  by  him, 
This  creature 's  no  such  thino-. 

Char.  O,  nothing,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  man  hath  seen  some  majest}',  and 
should  know. 

Char.  Hath  he  seen  majesty  ?  Isis  else  defend, 
And  serving  you  so  long  ! 

Cleo.  I  have  one  thing  more  to  ask  him  yet, 
good  Charmian : — 
But 't  is  no  matter ;  thou  shalt  bring  him  to  me 
Where  I  will  write :  All  may  be  well  enough. 

Char.  I  warrant  you,  madam.  [Exeunt 

SCENE    IV.— Athens.     A   Room  in   Antony's 
House. 

Enter  Axxoxr  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  Nay,  nay,  Octavia,  not  only  that, — 
That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more 
Of  semblable  import, — but  ho  hath  w.ig'd 
New  wars  'gainst  Pompey ;  made  his  will,  and 

read  it 
To  public  car : 
Spoke  scautly  of  me :  when  perforce  he  could  not 
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But  pay  ino  terms  of  honour,  cold  and  sickly 
He  vcntetl  tliem  •  most  narrow  measure  lent  mc  : 
Wlnii  the  besi  unit  was  given  him,  ho  not  took't, 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth. 

Octa.  0  my  good  lord, 

Believe  not  all ;  or,  if  you  must  believe, 
Stomach  not  all.     A  more  unhajijiy  lady. 
If  this  division  chance,  ne'er  stood  between, 
Praying  for  both  parts : 
And  the  good  gods  will  mock  me  presently, 
Wlun  I  shall  prav,  " 0,  bless  my  lord  aud  hus- 
band '."  " 
Undo  that  prayer,  by  crying  out  as  loud, 
"  0,  bless  my  brother  !"  Husband  win,  win  brother. 
Prays,  and  destroys  the  prayer;  no  midway 
'Twixt  these  extremes  at  all. 

Ant.  Gentle  Octavia, 

Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  ]ioint,  which  seeks 
Best  to  preserve  it:  If  I  lose  mine  honour, 
I  lose  myself:  better  I  were  not  yours, 
Tliivn  yours  so  branchless.    But,  as  you  requested, 
Yourself  shall  go  between  us :  The  mean  time, 

lady, 
I  '11  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 
Shall  staiu  your  brother :  Make  your  soonest  haste 
So  your  desires  arc  yours. 

Ocla.  Thanks  to  my  lord. 

The  Jove  of  power  make  me  most  weak,  most  weak. 
Your  reconciler !  Wars  'twixt  you  twain  would  be 
As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift. 

Ant.  "When  it  appears  to  you  where  this  begins, 
Turn  your  disple.-usuro  that  way  ;  iov  our  faults 
Can  never  be  so  equal,  that  your  love 
Can  equally  move  with  them.   Provide  your  going; 
Choose  your  own  company,  and  command  what 

cost 
Your  heart  has  mind  to.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. —  The  Same.     Another  Boom  in  the 
Same. 

Enter  Esobarbcs  and  Eros,  meeting. 

Eno.  Uow  now,  friend  Eros? 

Eros.  There 's  strange  news  come,  sir. 

Eno.  What,  man  ? 

Eros.  Cajsar  and  Lepidus  have  made  wars  upon 
Pompey. 

Eno.  This  is  old :  What  is  the  success  ? 

Eros.  Ca;sar,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the 
wars  gainst  Pompey,  presently  denied  him  rival- 
iiy ;"  woidd  not  let  him  partake  in  the  glory  of 
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the  action :  and  not  resting  here,  accuses  him  of 
letters  he  had  formerly  wrote  to  Pompey ;  upon 

his  own  appeal,  seizes  him :  So  the  poor  thu'd  is 
up,  till  death  enlarge  his  confine. 

Eno.  Then,  world,  thou  hast  a  pair  of  chaps, 
no  more ; 
And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  thou  hast. 
They  '11  grind  the  one  the  other.     Where  's  An- 
tony ? 

Eros.  He 's  walking  in  the  garden — thus ;  and 
spurns 
The  rush  that  lies  before  him  ;  cries,  "  Fool,  Lepi- 
dus !" 
And  threats  the  throat  of  that  his  officer. 
That  murder'd  Pompey. 

Eno.  Our  great  navy's  rig'ged. 

Eros.  For  Italy,  and  Csesar.     More,  Domitius ; 
My  lord  desires  you  presently  :  my  news 
I  might  have  told  hereafter. 

Eno.  'T  will  be  naught : 

But  let  it  be. — Bring  me  to  Antony. 

Eros.  Come,  sir.  \_ExeunL 

SCENE  VI. — Rome.    A  Room  in  Csesar's  House 

Enter  C^sar,  Agrippa,  and  MecjEnas. 

Cces.  Contemning  Rome,  he  has  done  all  this  : 
And  more : 
In  Alexandria, — here  's  the  manner  of  it, — 
r  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  silver'd, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthron'd  :  at  the  feet,  sat 
Ciesarion,  whom  they  call  my  father's  son ; 
And  all  the  unlawful  issue,  that  their  lust 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.     Unto  her 
He  gave  the  'stablishment  of  Egypt ;  made  her 
Of  lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
Absolute  queen. 

Mec.  This  in  the  public  eye  ? 

Cms.  V  the  common  show-place,  where  they 
exercise. 
His  sons  he  there  proclaim'd,  The  kings  of  kings : 
Great  Media,  Parthia,  and  Armenia, 
He  gave  to  Alexander;  to  Ptolemy  he  assigned 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Phoenicia  :  She 
In  the  habiliments  of  the  goddess  Isis 
That  day  appear'd  ;  and  oft  before  gave  audience, 
As  't  is  reported,  so. 

Mec.  Let  Rome  be  thus 

Inform'd. 

Agr.         Who,  queasy  with  his  insolence 
Already,  will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him. 
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Cas.  TLe  people  know  it;  aud  Lave  now  receiv'd 
His  accusations. 

Agr.  Wliom  does  he  accuse  ? 

Cces.  Caesar:  and  that,  having  in  Sicily 
Sextus  Pompeius  spoil'd,  we  had  not  rated  him 
His  part  o'  the  isle  :  then  does  he  say,  he  lent  me 
Some  shipping  unrestor'd  :  lastly,  he  frets, 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  depos'd ;  and,  being,  that  we  detain 
AH  his  revenue. 

Agr.  Sir,  this  should  be  answer'd. 

C(ss.  'T  is  done  already,  and  the  messenger 
gone. 
I  have  told  him,  Lepidus  w;is  grown  too  cruel ; 
That  he  his  high  authority  abused, 
And  did  deserve  his  change ;  for  what  I  have 

conquer'd, 
I  giant  him  part ;  but  then,  in  his  Armenia, 
And  other  of  his  conquer'd  kingdoms,  I 
Demand  the  like. 

Mec.  He  '11  never  yield  to  that. 

Cces.  Nor  must  not  then  be  yielded  to  in  this. 

Enter  Octavia. 

Octa.  Hail,  Csesar,  and  my  lord  !    hail,  most 
dear  Coesar ! 

Cces.  That  ever  I  should  call  thee,  cast-away  ! 

Octa.  You  have  not  call'd  me  so,  nor  have  you 
cause. 

Cce.s.  Why  have  you  stol'n  upon  us  thus  ?    You 
come  not 
Like  Cajsar's  sister  :  The  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  of  her  approach, 
Long  ere  she  did  appear;  the  trees  by  the  way, 
Should  have  borne  men  ;  and  expectation  fainted, 
Longing  for  what  it  had  not :  nay,  the  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Piais'd  by  your  populous  troops :  But  you  are  come 
A  maiket-maid  to  Rome;  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love,  whicli,  left  unshown, 
Is  often  left  unlov'd :  we  should  have  met  you 
By  sea,  aud  land ;  supplying  every  stage 
With  an  augmented  greeting, 

Octa.  Good  my  lord, 

To  come  thus  was  I  not  constrain'd,  but  did  it 
On  my  free-will.     My  lord,  Mark  Antony, 
Ueani.g  that  you  prepar'd  for  war,  acijuainted 
My  grieved  ear  withal ;  whereon,  I  begg'd 
His  pardon  for  return. 

Cces.  Which  soon  he  granted. 

Being  an  obstruct  'tween  his  lust  and  him 
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Octa.  Do  not  say  so,  my  lord. 

Cces.  I  have  eyes  upon  him, 

And  his  affairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind. 
Where  is  he  now  ? 

Octa.  My  lord,  in  Athens. 

Cces.  No,  my  most  wronged  sister ;  Cleopatra 
Hath  nodded  him  to  her.     He  hath  given  hia 

empire 
Up  to  a  whore ;  who  now  are  levying 
The  kings  o'  the  earth  for  war  :  He  hath  assem- 
bled 
Bocchus,  the  king  of  Lybia ;  Archelaus, 
Of  Cappadocia  ;  Philadelphos,  king 
Of  Paphlagonia ;  the  Thracian  king,  Adallas : 
King  Malchus  of  Arabia ;  king  of  Pont ; 
Herod  of  Jewry  ;  Mithridatos,  king 
Of  Comagene  ;  Polemon  and  Amintas, 
The  kings  of  Mede,  and  Lacaonia,  with  a 
More  larger  list  of  sceptres. 

Octa.  Ah  me,  most  wretched, 

That  have  my  heart  parted  betwixt  two  friends. 
That  do  afflict  each  other  ! 

Cces.  ■  Welcome  hither : 

Your  letters  did  withhold  our  breaking  forth ; 
Till  we  perceiv'd,  both  how  you  were  wrong  led, 
And  we  in  negligent  danger.     Cheer  your  heart. 
Be  you  net  troubled  with  the  time,  which  drives 
O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities ; 
But  let  determin'd  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewail'd  their  way.    Welcome  to  Rome  : 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me.    You  are  abus'd 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought :  and  the  high  gods, 
To  do  you  justice,  make  them  ministers 
Of  us,  and  those  that  love  you.     Best  of  comfort ; 
And  ever  welcome  to  us. 

Agr.  Welcome,  lady. 

Mec.  Welcome,  dear  madam. 
Each  heart  in  Rome  does  love  and  pity  yon : 
Only  the  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 
In  his  abominations,  turns  you  off; 
And  gives  his  potent  regiment*'  to  a  trull. 
That  noises  it  against  us. 

Octa.  Is  it  so,  sir  ? 

Coes.  Most  certain.  Sister,  welcome  :  Pray  you, 
Be  ever  known  to  patience  :  My  dearest  sister  1 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VU. — Antony's  Camp,  near  the  Prorr.mv 
tory  o/' Actium. 

Enter  Cleopatra  and  Ekobarbuh. 

Cleo.  I  will  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 
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Eno.  But  why,  why,  why  I 

Cleo.  Thou  hast  forospoke  my  being  in  these 
wars ; 
And  say'st,  it  is  not  fit. 

£no.  Well,  is  it,  is  it  ? 

CUo.  Is  '1  not  ?     Denounce  against  us,  why 
should  not  we 
Be  there  in  person  ? 

Eno.  [Aside.]  Well,  I  could  reply : — 
If  we  should  sene  with  horse  and  mares  together, 
The  horse  were  merely  lost ;  the  mares  would  bear 
A  soldier,  and  his  horse. 

Cleo.  What  is  't  you  say  ? 

Eno.  Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  Antony; 
Take  from  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from 

his  time. 
What  should  not  then  be  spar'd.     He  is  already 
Traduc'd  for  levity ;  and  't  is  said  in  Rome, 
Tliat  Photinus  an  eunuch,  and  your  maids, 
Manage  this  war. 

Cleo.  Sink  Rome  ;  and  their  tongues  rot, 

That  speak  against  us  !    A  charge  we  bear  i'  the 

war. 
And,  as  the  president  of  my  kingdom,  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man.     Speak  not  against  it ; 
I  will  not  stay  behind. 

Eno.  Nay,  I  have  done  : 

Here  comes  the  emperor. 

Enter  AsTosy  and  Canidics. 

Ant.  Is 't  not  strange,  Canidius, 

That  from  Tarentium,  and  Brundusium, 
lie  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea, 
And  take  in  Toryne  ? — You  have  heard  on  't, 
sweet  ? 

Cleo.  Celerity  is  never  more  adrair'd. 
Than  by  the  negligent. 

Ant.  A  good  rebuke, 

Which  might  have  well  becom'd  the  best  of  men, 
To  taunt  at  slackness. — Canidius,  we 
Will  fight  with  him  by  sea. 

Cleo.  By  sea !  What  else  ? 

Can.  Why  will  my  lord  do  so  ? 

Ant.  For  he  dares  us  to 't. 

Eno.  So  hath  my  lord  dar'd  him  to  single  fight. 

Can.  Ay,  and  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharsalia, 
Where  Caesar  fought  with  Pompey :  But  these 

offers. 
Which  serve  not  for  his  vantage,  he  shakes  off; 
And  80  should  you. 

Eiw.  Your  ships  are  not  well  mann'd  : 

Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  reapers,  people 
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Ingross'd  by  swift  impress;  in  Cajsar's  fleet 
Are  those,  that  often  have  'gainst  Pompey  fougl  t : 
Their  ships  are  yare  :  yours,  heavy.     No  disgrace 
Shall  fall  you  for  refusing  him  at  sea, 
Being  prepar'd  for  land. 

Ant.  By  sea,  by  sea. 

Eno.  Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land ; 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-inark'd  footmen ;  leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge ;  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promises  assurance ;  and 
Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard, 
From  firm  security. 

Ant,  I  '11  fight  at  sea. 

Cleo.  I  have  sixty  sails,  Csesar  none  better. 

Ant.  Our  overplus  of  shipping  will  we  burn  ; 
And,  with  the  rest  full  mann'd,  from  the  head  of 

Actium 
Beat  the  approaching  Caesar.     But  if  "ve  fail, 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
We  then  can  do  't  at  land. — Thy  business  ? 

Mess.  The  news  is  true,  my  lord ;  he  is  descried ; 
Cajsar  has  taken  Toryne. 

Ant.  Can  he  be  there  in  person  ?  't  is  impos- 
sible ; 
Strange,  that  his  power  should  be. — Canidius, 
Our  nineteen  legions  thou  shalt  hold  by  land, 
And  our  twelve  thousand  horse  : — We  '11  to  our 
ship; 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

Away,  my  Thetis  !" — How  now,  worthy  soldier  ? 

Sold.  0  noble  emperor,  do  not  fight  by  sea; 
Trust  not  to  rotten  planks  :  Do  you  misdoubt 
This   sword,   and   these   my  wounds  ?    Let   the 

Egyptians, 
And  the  Phoenicians,  go  a  ducking ;  we 
Have  used  to  conquer,  standing  on  the  earth, 
And  fightins  foot  to  foot. 

Ant.  Well,  well,  away. 

[Exeunt  Ant.,  Cleo.,  and  End. 

Sold.  By  Hercules,  I  think,  I  am  i'  the  right. 

Can.  Soldier,  thou  art :  but  his  whole  action 
grows 
Not  in  the  power  on  't :  So  our  leader 's  led. 
And  we  are  women's  men. 

Sold.  Y'^ou  keep  by  land 

The  legions  and  the  horse  whole,  do  you  not  ? 

Can.  Marcus  Octavius,  Marcus  Justicius, 
Publicola,  and  Caelius,  are  for  sea ; 
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But  we  keep   whole   by  land.     This  speed   of 

Caesar's 
Carries  beyond  belief. 

Sold.  While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions,"  as 
Beguil'd  all  spies. 

Can.  Who 's  his  lieutenant,  hear  you  ? 

Sold.  They  say,  one  Taurus. 

Can.  Well  I  know  the  man. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mesi,  The  emperor  calls  for  Canidius. 
Can.  With  news  the  time  's  with  labour ;  and 
throes  forth, 
Each  minute,  some.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII.— ^  Plain  near  Actium. 

Enter  C^sar,  Taurus,  Officers,  and  Others. 

Cms.  Taurus, — 

Taur.  My  lord. 

C(Bs.  Strike  not  by  land  :  keep  whole  : 

Provoke  not  battle,  till  we  have  dene  at  sea. 
Do  not  exceed  the  prescript  of  this  scroll : 
Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Antony  and  Enobarbus. 

Ant.  Set  we  our  squadrons  on  yon'  side  o'  the 
hill, 
[n  eye  of  Csesar's  battle ;  from  which  place 
We  may  the  number  of  the  ships  behold. 
And  so  proceed  accordingly.  \Exeunt. 

Enter  Canidius,  marching  with  his  Land  Army 
one  Way  over  the  Stage  ;  and  Taurus,  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  Caesar,  the  other  Way.  After  their 
going  in,  is  heard  the  Noise  of  a  Sea-Fight. 

Alarum.     Re-enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  Naught,  naught,  all  naught !  I  can  behold 
no  longer ; 
The  Antoniad,  the  Egyptian  admiral. 
With  all  their  sixty,  fly,  and  turn  the  rudder ; 
To  see 't,  mine  eyes  are  blasted. 

Enter  Scarus. 

Scar.  Gods,  and  goddesses. 

All  the  whole  synod  of  them  ! 

Eno.  What's  thy  passion  ? 

Scar.  The  greater  cantle"  of  the  world  is  lost 
With  very  ignorance  ;  we  have  kiss'd  away 
Kingdoms  and  provinces. 


Eno.  How  appears  the  fight  s 

Scar.  On  our  side  like  the  token'd  pestilence, 
Where  death  is  sure.  Yon'  ribald  hag  of  Egypt, 
Whom   leprosy  o'ertake ;    i'  the   midst  of  the 

fight,- 
When  vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appear'd. 
Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder,^ 
The  brize  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June,'' 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies. 

Eno.  That  I  beheld  :  mine  eyes 

Did  sicken  at  the  sight  on 't,  and  could  not 
Endure  a  further  view. 

Scar.  She  once  being  loofd. 

The  noble  ruin  of  her  magic,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  and  like  a  doting  mallard, 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her : 
I  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame ; 
Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne'er  before 
Did  violate  so  itself. 

Eno.  Alack,  alack! 

Enter  Canidius. 

Can.  Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath. 
And  sinks  most  lamentably.     Had  our  general 
Been  what  he  knew  himself,  it  had  gone  well : 
0,  he  has  given  example  for  our  flight, 
Most  grossly,  by  his  own. 

Eno.  Ay,  are  you  thereabouts?    Why  then, 
good  night 
Indeed.  [Aside. 

Can.  Towards  Peloponnesus  are  they  fled. 

Scar.  'Tis  easy  to't;  and  there  I  will  attend 
What  further  comes. 

Can.  To  Caesar  will  I  render 

My  legions,  and  my  horse ;  six  kings  already 
Show  me  the  way  of  yielding. 

Eno.  I'  11  yet  follow 

The  wounded   chance   of  Antony,  though    my 

reason 
Sits  in  the  wind  against  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX.— Alexandria.  A  Room  in  the  Palace 
Enter  Antony,  and  Attendants. 

Ant.  Hark,  the  land  bids  me  tread  no  more 
upon  't, 
It  is  asham'd  to  bear  me ; — Friends,  come  hither, 
I  am  so  lated  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  for  ever : — T  have  a  ship 
Laden  with  gold  ;  t.ike  that,  divide  it ;  fly, 
And  make  your  peace  with  Caesar. 

Att.  Fly !  not  we. 
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Ant.  I  have  fled  myself;  and  have  inslructcd 
cowards 
To  run,  and  show  their  shoulders. — Friends,  be 

gone; 
I  have  myself  resolv'd  upon  a  course, 
Which  has  no  need  of  you ;  be  gone : 
My  treasure's  in  the  harbour,  take  it. — 0, 
I  tollow'd  that  I  blush  to  look  upon : 
My  very  hairs  do  mutiny ;  for  the  white 
Iveprovo  the  brown  for  lasbness,  and  they  them 
For  fear  and  doatiug. — Friends,  be  gone  ;  you  shall 
llavc  letters  from  me  to  some  friends,  that  will 
Sweep  your  way  for  you.     Pray  you,  look  not  sad, 
Nor  make  replies  of  loathness :  take  the  hint 
Which  my  despair  proclaims;  let  that  be  left 
Which  leaves  itself:  to  the  sea  side  straightway: 
I  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treasure. 
Leave  me,  I  pray,  a  little  :  'pray  you  now  : — 
Na_v,  do  so ;  for,  indeed,  I  have  lost  command. 
Therefore  I  pray  you  : — I  '11  see  you  by  and  by. 

\^Sits  down. 

Enter  Ekos,  and  Cleopatra,  led  by  Charmian 
aiid  luAS. 

Eros.  Nay,  gentle  madam,  to  him : — Comfort 
him. 

Iras.  Do,  most  dear  queen. 

Char.  Do !  Why,  what  else  ? 

Cleo.  Let  me  sit  down.     0  Juno  ! 

Ant.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Eros.  See  you  here,  sir  ? 

Ant.  0  fye,  fye,  fye. 

Clair.  Madam, — 

Iras.  Madam ;  0  good  empress  ! — 

Eros.  Sir,  sir, — 

Ant.  Yes,  ray  lord,  yes  :  He,  at  Philippi,  kept 
His  sword  even  like  a  dancer;  while  I  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius;  and  'twas  I, 
That  the  mad  Brutus  ended :  he  alone 
Dealt  on  lieutenantry,"  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war :  Yet  now — No  matter. 

Cleo.  Ah,  stand  by. 

Eros.  The  queen,  my  lord,  the  queen. 

Iras.  Go  to  him,  madam,  speak  to  him ; 
He  is  unqualitied  with  very  shame. 

Cleo.  Well  then, — Sustain  me : — 0  ! 

Eros.  Most  noble  sir,  arise;    the   queen    ap- 
proaches ; 
Her  head 's  declin'd,  and  death  will  seize  her ;  but 
Your  comfort  makes  the  rescue. 

Ant.  I  have  offended  reputation ; 
A  most  unnoble  swerving, 
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Eros.  Sir,  the  queen. 

Ant.  0,  whither  bast  thou  led  me,  Egypt?  Sec, 
How  I  convey  my  shame  out  of  thine  eyes 
13y  looking  back  on  what  I  have  left  behind 
'Stroy'd  in  dishonour. 

Cleo.  O  my  lord,  my  lord  ! 

Forgive  my  fearful  sails !  I  little  thought. 
You  would  have  follow'd. 

Ant.  Egypt,  thou  kncw'st  too  well, 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings, 
xVnd  thou  should'st  tow  me  after  :  0"er  my  spirit 
Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knew'st;  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 

Cleo.  O,  my  pardon. 

Ant.  Now  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness ;  who 
With    half  the  bulk   o'  the   world  play'd   as  ' 

pleas'd, 
Making,  and  marring  fortunes.     You  did  know. 
How  much  you  were  my  conqueror ;  and  that 
My  sword,  made  weak  by  my  atiection,  would 
Obey  it  on  all  cause. 

Cleo.  0  pardon,  pardon. 

Ant.  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say;  one  of  them  rates 
All  that  is  won  and  lost :  Give  me  a  kiss  ; 
Even  this  repays  me. — We  sent  our  schoolmaster 
Is  he  come  back  ? — Love,  I  am  full  of  lead : — 
Some  wine,  within  there,  and  our  viands : — For- 
tune knows. 
We  scorn  her  most,  when  most  she  offers  blows. 

\Exeunt 

SCENE  X.— Cffisar's  Camp,  in  Egypt. 

Enter  Cesar,  Dolabella,  Thyreus,  and  Others. 

Cces.  Let  him  appear  that 's  come  from  An- 
tony.— 
Know  you  him  ? 

Bol.  Ca3sar,  't  is  his  schoolmaster  : 

An  argument  that  he  is  pluck'd,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing. 
Which  had  superfluous  kings  for  messengers. 
Not  many  moons  gone  by. 

Enter  Euphronius. 

Cass.  Approach,  and  speak, 

Eup.  Such  as  I  am,  I  come  from  Antony : 
I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends. 
As  is  the  morn-dew  on  the  myrtle-leaf 
To  his  gi-and  sea. 
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C(Es.  Be  it  so  :  Declare  thine  office. 

Eup.  Lord  of  his  fortunes  he  salutes  thee,  and 
Require!  to  live  in  Egypt :  which  not  granted, 
He  lessens  his  requests  ;  and  to  thee  sues 
To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heavens  and  earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens  :  This  for  him. 
Ne.xt,  Cleopatra  does  confess  thy  greatness  ; 
Submits  her  to  thy  might ;  and  of  thee  craves 
The  circle  of  the  Ptolemies  for  her  heirs. 
Now  hazarded  to  thy  grace. 

CcBS.  For  Antony, 

I  have  no  ears  to  his  request.     The  queen 
Of  audience,  nor  desire,  shall  fail ;  so  she 
From  Egypt  drive  her  all-disgraced  friend. 
Or  take  his  life  there :  This  if  she  perform, 
She  shall  not  sue  unheard.     So  to  them  both. 

Eup.  Foi'tune  pursue  thee ! 

Cces.  Bring  him  through  the  bands. 

[Exit  Erp. 
To  try  thy  eloquence,  now  't  is  time  :  Despatch ; 
From  Antony  win  Cleopatra  :  promise,  [7'oThtr. 
And  in  our  name,  what  she  requires ;  add  more. 
From  thine  invention,  offers :  women  are  not, 
lu  their  best  fortunes, strong;  but  want  will  perjure 
The  ne'er-touch'd  vestal :  Try  thy  cunning,  Thy- 

reus; 
Make  thine  own  edict  for  thy  pains,  which  we 
Will  answer  as  a  l.iw. 

Thyr.  Caesar,  I  go. 

Caes.  Observe  how  Antony  becomes  his  flaw ; 
And  what  thou  think'st  his  very  action  speaks 
In  every  power  that  moves. 

Thyr.  Caesar,  I  shall.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XI. — Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Exodarbus,  Ciiarmian,  and 
Iras, 

Cleo.  What  shall  we  do,  Enobarbus  ? 

Eno.  Think,  and  die. 

Cleo.  Is  Antony,  or  we,  in  fault  for  this  ? 

Eno.  Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Lord  of  his  reason.     What  although  you  fled 
From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Frighted  each  other  ?  why  should  he  follow  ? 
The  itch  of  his  aflFection  should  not  then 
Have  nick'd  his  captainship ;  at  such  a  point, 
When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 
The  mooted  question  :  'T  was  a  shame  no  less 
Than  was  his  loss,  to  course  your  flying  flags. 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing. 

Cleo.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 


Enter  Antonv,  with  Ecphroniub. 

Ant.  Is  this  his  answer  ?    ■ 

Eup.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  The  qneen 

Shall  then  have  courtesy,  so  she  will  yield 
Us  up. 

Eup.  He  says  so. 

Ant.  Let  her  know  it. — 

To  the  boy  Caesar  send  this  grizzled  head, 
And  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 

Cleo.  Thathead,  my  lord? 

Ant.  To  him  again  :  Tell  him,  he  wears  the  rose 
Of  youth   upon  him ;    from  which,  the  world 

should  note 
Something  particular ;  his  coin,  ships,  legions. 
May  be  a  coward's ;  whose  ministers  would  prevail 
Lender  the  ser\-ice  of  a  child,  as  soon 
As  i'  the  command  of  Cfesar :  I  dare  him  therefore 
To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart, 
And  answer  me  declin'd,  sword  against  sword, 
Ourselves  alone:  I'll  write  it;  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  and  Err 

Eno.  Yes,  like  enough,  high-battled  Caesar  will 
Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  stag'd  to  the  show, 
Against  a  sworder. — I  see,  men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them, 
To  suSer  all  alike.     That  he  should  dream. 
Knowing  all  measures,  the  full  Caesar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness ! — Caesar,  thou  hast  subdu'd 
Ilis  judgment  too. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att.  A  messenger  from  Caesar. 

Cleo.   \^^lat,  no  more  ceremony  ? — See,   my 
women ! — 
Against  the  blown  rose  may  they  stop  their  nose, 
That  kneel'd  unto  the  buds. — Admit  him,  sir. 

Eno.  Mine  honesty,  and  I,  begin  to  square. 

[Aside. 
The  loyalty,  well  held  to  fools,  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly : — Yet,  he,  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord, 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer, 
And  earns  a  place  i'  the  story. 

Enter  Thyreus. 

Cleo.  Cxsar's  will  ? 

Thyr.  Hear  it  apart. 

Cleo.  None  but  friends ;  say  boldl  v. 
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Thtjr.  So,  haply,  arc  they  friends  to  Antony. 
Eno.  lie  needs  as  many,  sir,  as  Cfesar  has ; 

0  needs  not  us.  If  Cresar  please,  our  master 
Will  leap  to  bo  his  friend :  For  us,  you  know, 
Whose  he  is,  we  are;  and  that's,  Cajsar's. 

Thyr.  So.— 

Thus  then,  thou  most  renown'd  :  Coesav  entreats, 
Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stand'st, 
Furtlier  than  he  is  Caesar. 

Clco.  Go  on  :  Right  royal. 

Thyr.  He  knows,  that  you  embrace  not  Antony 
.\s  vou  did  love,  but  as  you  fear'd  him. 

CUo.  '  0 ! 

Thyr.  The  scars  upon  your  honour,  therefore,  he 
Does  pity,  as  constrained  blemishes, 
Xot  as  deserv'd. 

Cleo.  He  is  a  god,  and  knows 

What  is  most  right :  Mine  honour  was  not  yielded, 
But  conquer'd  merely. 

-£"710.  To  be  sure  of  that,  [Aside. 

1  will  ask  Antony. — Sir,  sir,  thou'rt  so  leaky. 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking,  for 
Tliy  (h'arest  quit  thee.  [E.rit  End. 

TTiyr.  Shall  I  say  to  Cssar 

What  you  require  of  him  ?  for  he  partly  begs 
To  be  dcsir'd  to  give.     It  much  would  please  him. 
That  of  his  fortunes  yon  should  m.ike  a  stafi" 
To  lean  upon  :  but  it  would  warm  his  spirits 
To  hear  fi-om  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shrowd, 
Tlie  universal  landlord. 

Cteo.  What's  your  name? 

Thyr.  My  name  is  Thyreus. 

Cleo.  Most  kind  messenger, 

Say  to  great  Caesar  this,  In  deputation 
I  kiss  his  conqu'ring  hand  :  tell  him,  I  am  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at  his  feet,  and  there  to  kneel : 
Tell  him,  from  his  all-obeying  breath  I  hear 
The  doom  of  Egypt. 

Thyr.  'T  is  your  noblest  course. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together, 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can. 
No  chance  may  shake  it.     Give  me  grace  to  lay 
My  duty  on  your  hand. 

Cleo.  Your  Caesar's  father 

Oft,  when  he  hath  mus'd  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Bestow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place, 
As  it  rain'd  kisses. 

Re-enter  Antony  and  ENOBARsns. 

Ant.  Favours,  by  Jove  that  thunders  I — 

What  a  rt  thnu,  fellow  ? 
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Thyr.  One,  that  but  performs 

The  bidding  of  the  fullest  man,  and  worthiest 
To  have  command  obey'd. 

Uno.  You  will  be  whipp'd. 

Ant,  Approach,  there  : — Ay,  you  kite ! — Now 
gods  and  devils ! 
Authority  melts  from  me :  Of  late,  when  I  cry'd, 

"  ho !" 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss,  kings  would  start  forth, 
And  cry,  '•  Your  will  ?"  Have  you  no  ears  ?    I  am 

Enter  Attendants. 

Antony  yet.    Take  hence  this  Jack,  and  whip  him. 

Eno.  'T  is  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelp, 
Than  with  an  old  one  dying. 

Ant.  Moon  and  stars  I 

Whip  him  : — Were 't  twenty  of  the  greatest  tribu- 
taries 
That  do  acknowledge  Cffisar,  should  I  find  them 
So  saucy  with  the  hand  of  she  here,  (W^hat's  her 

name, 
Since  she  was  Cleopatra?) — WTiip  him,  fellows. 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face, 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy  :  Take  him  hence. 

Thjr.  Mark  Antony, — 

Ant.  Tug  him  away  :  being  whipp'd, 

Bring  him  again  : — This  Jack  of  Caesar's  shall 
Bear  us  an  errand  to  him. — 

\_Exeiint  Attend,  with  Thyr 
You  were  lialf  blasted  ere  I  knew  you  : — Ha ! 
Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress'd  in  Rome, 
Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race. 
And  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abus'd 
By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  ? 

Cleo.  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant.  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever : — 
But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 
(O  misery  on't!)  the  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes; 
In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments ;  make 

us 
Adore  our  errors  ;  laugh  at  us,  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion. 

Cleo,  0,  is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Ant.  I  found  you  as  a  morsel,  cold  upon 
Dead  Caesar's  trencher :  nay,  you  wefe  a  frag- 
ment 
Of  Cneius  Pompey's ;  besides  what  hotter  hours, 
Unregister'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out : — For,  I  am  sure, 
Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be, 
You  know  not  what  it  is. 

Cleo.  Wherefore  is  this  ? 
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Ant.  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards, 
And  say,  "  God  quit  you  !"  be  familiar  with 
My  playfellow,  your  hand  ;  this  kingly  seal. 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts  ! — O,  that  I  were 
IJpnn  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 
The  horned  herd !  for  I  have  savage  cause ; 
And  to  proclaim  it  civilly,  were  like 
A  halter'd  neck,  which  does  the  hangman  thank 
For  being  yare  about  him. — Is  he  whipp'd  ? 

Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Thyreus. 

1st  Ait.  Soandly,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Cry'd  he  ?  and  begg'd  he  pardon  ? 

ist  Alt.  He  did  ask  favour. 

A7it.  If  that  thy  father  live,  let  him  repent 
Thou  wast  not  made  his  daughter ;  and  be  thou 

sorry 
To  follow  Caesar  in  his  triumph,  since 
Thou  hast  been  whipp'd  for  following  him  :  hence- 
forth. 
The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee, 
Shake  thou  to  look  on 't. — Get  thee  back  to  Caesar, 
Tell  him  thy  entertainment :  Look,  thou  say, 
He  makes  me  angry  with  him  :  for  he  seems 
Proud  and  disdainful ;  harping  on  what  I  am  ; 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was :  He  makes  me  angry ; 
And  at  this  time  most  easy  'tis  to  do  't ; 
When  my  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides, 
Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  fires 
Into  the  abism  of  hell.     If  he  mislike 
My  speech,  and  what  is  done ;  tell  him,  he  has 
Hipparchus,  my  enfranchis'd  bondman,  whom 
He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture, 
As  he  shall  like,  to  quit  me :  Urge  it  thou  : 
Hence,  with  thy  stripes,  begone.         \£zii  Thyr. 

Cleo.  Have  you  done  yet  ? 

Ant.  Alack,  our  terrene  moon 

Is  now  eclips'd;  and  it  portends  alone 
The  fall  of  Antony  ! 

Cleo.  I  must  stay  his  time. 

Ant.  To  flatter  Csesar,  would  you  mingle  eyes 
With  one  that  ties  his  points? 

Cleo.  Not  know  me  yet  ? 

Ant.  Cold-hearted  toward  me  ? 

Cleo.      •  Ah,  dear,  if  I  be  so, 

From  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail. 
And  poison  it  in  the  source ;  and  the  first  stone 
D.'op  in  my  neck :  as  it  determines,  so 


Dissolve  my  life !     The  next  Caesarion  smite !" 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  memory  of  my  womb, 
Together  with  my  bra^e  Egyptians  all. 
By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm. 
Lie  graveless ;  till  the  ihes  and  gnats  of  Nile 
Have  buried  them  for  prey  ! 

Ant.  I  am  satisfied. 

Caesar  sits  down  in  Alexandria ;  where 
I  will  oppose  his  fate.     Our  force  by  land 
Hath  nobly  held ;  our  sever'd  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  and  fleet,  threat'ning  most  sea-like 
Where  hast  thou  been,  my  heart? — Dost  thon 

hear,  lady  ? 
If  from  the  field  I  shall  return  once  more 
To  kiss  these  lips,  I  will  appear  in  blood ; 
I  and  my  sword  will  earn  our  chronicle ; 
There  is  hope  in  it  yet. 

Cleo.  That 's  my  brave  lord ! 

Ant.  I  will  be  treble-sinew'd,  hearted,  breath'd, 
And  fight  maliciously  :  for  when  mine  hours 
Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransome  lives 
Of  me  for  jest;  but  now,  I'll  set  my  teeth, 
And  send  to  darkness  all  that  stop  me. — Come, 
Let 's  have  one  other  gaudy  night :  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains,  fill  our  bowls ;  once  more 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Cleo.  It  is  my  birth-day  : 

I  had  thought,  to  have  held  it  poor;  but,  since 

my  lord 
Is  Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra. 

Ant.  We  '11  yet  do  well. 

Cleo.  Call  all  his  noble  captains  to  my  lord. 

Ant.  Do  so,  we'  11  speak  to  them  ;  and  to-night 
I  '11  force 
The  wine  peep  through  their  scars. — Come  on, 

my  queen ; 
There's  sap  in't  yet.     The  next  time  I  do  fight, 
I  '11  make  death  love  me ;  for  I  will  contend 
Even  with  his  pestilent  scythe. 

[Exeunt  Ant.,  Cleo.,  and  Attend. 

£no.  Now  he  '11  out-stare  the  lightning.    To  be 
furious, 
Is,  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear  :  and  in  that  mood, 
The  dove  will  jieck  the  estridge ;  and  I  see  stiU, 
A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain 
Restores  his  heart :  AMien  valour  preys  on  reason, 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.     I  will  seek 
Some  way  to  leave  him.  [Ujit 
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SCENE  I. — Csesar's  Camp  at  Alexandria. 

Enter  CiESAR,  reading  a  Letter  ;  Aorippa,  Me- 
CjEnas,  and  Others. 

C<BS.  He  calls  me  boy;  and  chides,  as  he  had 
power 
To  beat  me  out  of  Egypt :  my  messenger 
He  hath  whipp'd  with  rods ;  dares  me  to  personal 

combat, 
Casar  to  Antony  :  Let  the  old  ruffian  know, 
I  have  many  other  ways  to  die ;  mean  time, 
Laujih  at  his  challenjje. 

Mee.  Caesar  must  think, 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he 's  hunted 
Even  to  falling.     Give  him  no  breath,  but  now 
Make  boot  of  his  distraction  :  Never  anger 
Made  good  guard  for  itself. 

Cixs.  Let  our  best  heads 

Know,  that  to-morrow  the  last  of  many  battles 
We  mean  to  fight : — Within  our  files  there  are 
Of  those  that  serv'd  Mark  Antony  but  late, 
Enough  to  fetch  him  in.    See  it  be  done ; 
And  feast  the  army  :  we  have  store  to  do  't, 
And  they  have  earu'd  the  waste.     Poor  Antony ! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IL— Alexandria. 
Palace. 


A  Room 


the 


Enter  Antony,  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Char- 
MiAN,  Iras,  Alexas,  and  Others. 

Ant.  He  will  not  fight  with  me,  Domitius. 

JSno.  No. 

Ant.  Why  should  he  not  ? 

£no.  He  thinks,  being  twenty  times  of  better 
fortune, 
He  is  twenty  men  to  one. 

Ant.  To-morrow,  soldier. 

By  sea  and  land  I  '11  fight :  or  I  will  live. 
Or  bathe  my  dying  honour  in  the  blood 
Shall  make  it  live  again.    Woo't  thou  fight  well  ? 

£no.  I  '11  strike ;  and  cry,  "  Take  all." 

■^"''  Well  said ;  come  on. — 

Call  forth  my  household  servants ;  let 's  to-night 
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Enter  Servants. 

Be  bounteons  at  our  meal. — Give  me  thy  1  and, 
Thou  hast  been  rightly  honest ; — so  hast  thou ; — 
And  thou, — and  thou,  and  thou : — you  have  serv'd 

me  well. 
And  kings  have  been  your  fellows. 

Cleo.  "What  means  this  ? 

£no.  'T  is  one  of  those  odd  tricks,  which  sorrow 
shoots  [Aside, 

Out  of  the  mind. 

Ant.  And  thou  art  honest  too. 

I  wish,  I  could  be  made  so  many  men ; 
And  all  of  you  clapp'd  up  together  in 
An  Antony  ;  that  I  might  do  you  service 
So  good  as  you  have  done. 

Serv.  The  gods  forbid  ! 

Ant,  Well,  my  good  fellows,  wait  on  me  to- 
night : 
Scant  not  my  cups;  and  make  as  much  of  me. 
As  when  mine  empire  was  your  fellow  too, 
And  sufFer'd  my  command. 

Cleo.  Wliat  does  he  mean  ? 

Eno.  To  make  his  followers  weep. 

Aiit,  Tend  me  to-night ; 

May  be,  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty : 
Haply,  you  shall  not  see  me  more ;  or  if, 
A  mangled  shadow  :  perchance,  to-morrow 
You  '11  ser\'e  another  master.     I  look  on  you. 
As  one  that  takes  his  leave.     Mine  honest  friends, 
I  turn  you  not  away ;  but,  like  a  master 
Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  death : 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more. 
And  the  gods  yield  you  for 't ! 

Eno.  Wliat  mean  you,  sir, 

To  give  them  this  disco.nfort?  Look,  they  weep; 
And  I,  an  ass,  am  onioc-eyV! ;  for  shame. 
Transform  us  not  to  women. 

Ant.  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Now  the  witch  take  me,  if  I  meant  it  thus ! 
Grace  grow  where  those  drops  fall!     My  hearty 

friends. 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense  : 
I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort :  did  desire  jou 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


SCENE    III-IV. 


To  burn  this  night  with  torches :  Know,  my  hearts, 
I  hope  well  of  to- morrow;  and  will  lead  jou, 
Where  rather  I  '11  expect  victorious  life, 
Than  death  and  honoui.     Let 's  to  supper ;  come. 
And  drown  consideration.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.     Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Two  Soldiers,  to  their  Guard. 

1st  Sold.  Brother,  good   night:   to-morrow  is 

the  day. 
2nd  Sold.  It  will  determine  one  way :  fare  you 
well. 
Ileard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets  ? 
1st  Sold.  Nothing  :  What  news  ? 
2nd  Sold.  Belike,  't  is  but  a  rumour : 

Good  night  to  you. 

1st  Sold.  "Well,  sir,  good  night. 

Enter  Two  other  Soldiers. 

2nd  Sold.  Soldiers, 

Ilave  careful  watch. 

3  re?  Sold.    And  you  :  Good  night,  good  night. 
[The  first  Two  place  themselves  at  their  Posts. 
4lh  Sold.  Here  we:   [They  take  their  Posts.^ 
and  if  to-morrow 
Oi'.r  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  hope 
Our  landmen  will  stand  up. 

3rd  Sold.  'T is  a  brave  array. 

And  full  of  purpose. 

[Music  of  Hautboys  under  the  Stage. 
Ath  Sold,  Peace,  what  noise? 

\st  Sold.  List,  list! 

2nd  Sold.  Hark : 
\st  Sold.  Music  i'  the  air. 

2rd  Sold.  Under  the  earth. 

Ath  Sold.  It  signs  well," 

Does 't  not  ? 

Zrd  Sold.         No. 

1st  Sold.  Peace,  I  say.    "What  should 

this  mean  ? 
ind  Sold.  'T  is  the  god  Hercules,  whom  Antony 
lov'd. 
Now  leaves  him. 

1st  Sold.    Walk;  let 's  see  if  other  watchmen 
Do  hear  what  we  io. 

[They  advance  to  another  Post. 
2nd  Sold.  How  now,  masters  ? 

Sold.  How  now  ? 

How  now  ?  do  you  hear  this  ? 

[Several  speaking  together. 
\st  Sold.  Ay :  Is't  not  strange  ? 
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3id  Sold.  Do  you  hear,  masters  ?  do  you  bear! 
1st  Sold.  Follow  the  noise  so  far  as  we  have 
quarter ; 
Let's  see  how't  will  give  off. 
Sold.  [Several  speaking.]  Content:  'T  is  strange." 

[ExeurM 

SCENE  IV.—Tlie  Same.   A  Room  in  the  Pnln^< 

Enter  A.NTOxr,  and  Cleopatra  ;  Charmian  and 
Others,  attending. 

Ant.  Eros!  mine  armour,  Erosl 
Cleo.  Sleep  a  little. 

Ant.  No,  my  chuck. — Eros,  come ;  mine  ar- 
mour, Eros  I 

Enter  Eros,  with  Armour. 

Come,  my  good  fellow,  put  mine  iron  on  : — 

If  fortune  be  not  ours  to-day,  it  is 
Because  we  brave  her. — Come. 

Cleo.  Nay,  I  '11  help  too. 

What's  this  for? 

Ant.  Ah,  let  be,  let  be  I  thou  art 

The  armourer  of  mv  heart : — False,  false ;  this,  tliis. 

Cleo.  Sooth,  la,  I  '11  help  :  Thus  it  must  be. 

Ant.  Well,  well ; 

We  shall  thrive  now. — Seest  thou,  my  good  fellow  ? 
Go,  put  on  thy  defences. 

Eros.  Briefly,  sir. 

Cleo.  Is  not  this  buckled  well  ? 

Ant.  Rarely,  rarely : 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  doff't  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm. — 
Thou  fumblest,  Eros ;  and  my  queen's  a  squire 
More  tight  at  this,  than  thou  :  Despatch. — 0  love, 
That  thou  could'st  see  my  wars  to-day,  and  knew'st 
The  royal  occupation !  thou  should'st  see 

Enter  an  Officer,  armed. 

A  workman  in 't. — Good  morrow  to  thee :  wel- 
come: 
Thou  look'st  like  him  that  knows  a  warlike  charge : 
To  business  that  we  love,  we  rise  betime, 
And  go  to  it  with  delight. 

1st  Offi.  A  thousand,  sir. 

Early  though'  it  be,  have  on  their  riveted  trim, 
And  at  the  port  expect  you. 

[Shout.     Trumpets.     Flourish. 

Enter  other  OflBcers,  and  Soldiers. 

2nd  Offi.  The  mom  is  fair. — Good  morrow- 
general. 
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All.  Good  morrow,  general. 

Ant.  'T  is  well  blown,  lads. 

Tliis  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. — 
So,  so;  come,  give  me  that:  this  way;  well  said. 
Fare  tlieo  well,  dame,  whato'er  becomes  of  me  : 
This  is  a  soldier's  kiss  :  rebukable,      [A'mes  her. 
And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand 
On  more  mechanic  compliment :  I  '11  leave  thee 
Now,  like  a  man  of  steel. — You,  that  will  fight, 
Follow  me  close;  I'll  bring  you  to't. — Adieu. 

\_Exeunt  Ant.,  Eisos,  Ofli.,  and  Sold. 

Char.  Please  you,  retire  to  your  chamber? 

Cleo.  Lead  mc. 

He  goes  forth  gallantly.     That   he   and    Ca;sar 

might 
Determine  this  great  war  in  single  fight ! 
Then,  Antony, — But  now, — Well,  on.      [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Antony's  Camp  near  Alexandria. 

Trumpeis  sound.     Enter  Antomy  and  Eros  ; 
a  Soldier  meetinrj  (hem. 

Sold.  The  gods  make  this  a  happy  day  to  An- 
tony! 

Ant.  'Would,  thou  and  those  thy  scars  had  once 
prevail'd 
To  make  me  fight  at  land  ! 

Sold.  Ilad'st  thou  done  so, 

The  kings  that  have  revolted,  and  the  soldier 
That  has  this  morning  left  thee,  would  have  still 
FoUow'd  thy  heels. 

Ant.  Who 's  gone  this  morning  ? 

Sold.  Who? 

One  ever  near  thee  :  Call  for  Enobarbus, 
He  shall  not  hear  thee ;  or  from  Cassar's  camp 
Say, "  I  am  none  of  thine." 

Ant.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Sold.  Sir, 

He  is  with  Caesar. 

Eros.  Sir,  his  cliests  and  treasure 

He  has  not  with  him. 

Ant.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Sold.  Most  certain. 

Ant.  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after ;  do  it ; 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee :  write  to  him 
(T  will  subscribe)  gentle  adieus,  and  greetings : 
Say,  that  I  wish  he  never  find  more  cause 
To  change  a  master. — 0,  my  fortunes  liave 
Corrnpted  honest  men  : — despatch  :  Enobarbus ! 

l^Exeunt. 
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SCENE  VI. — Cassar's  Camp  before  Alexandria 

Flourish.     Enter  C^SAn,  'ivllh  Agrippa,  Eno- 
barbus, and  Others. 

Cces.  Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  begin  the  figlit : 
Our  will  is,  Antony  be  took  alive; 
Make  it  so  known. 

A(/r.  Cajsar,  I  shall.  \^Eiit  Acr. 

Cces.  The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near : 
Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  threc-nook'd  world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely. 

Enter  a  Mcssenffcr. 

3fcss.  Antony 

Is  come  into  the  field. 

Cces.  Go,  charge  Agnppa 

Plant  those  that  have  revolted  in  the  van, 
That  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  his  fury 
Upon  himself.  \E.teunt  C.es.  and  his  Train 

Eno.  Alexas  did  revolt ;  and  went  to  Jewry, 
On  affairs  of  Antony ;  there  did  persuade 
Great  Herod  to  incline  himself  to  Csesar, 
And  leave  his  master  Antony  :  for  this  pains, 
C;esar  hath  hang'd  him.     Canidius,  and  the  rest 
That  fell  away,  have  entertainment,  but 
No  honourable  trust.     I  have  done  ill ; 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely, 
That  I  will  joy  no  more. 

Enter  a  Soldier  of  Caesar's. 

Sold.  Enobarbus,  Antony 

Hath  after  thee  sent  all  thy  treasure,  with 
His  bounty  overplus :  The  messenger 
Came  on  my  guard ;  and  at  thy  tent  is  now. 
Unloading  of  his  mules. 

Eno.  I  give  it  you. 

Sold.  Mock  not,  Enobarbus. 

I  tell  you  true :  Best  that  you  -eafd  the  bringer 
Out  of  the  host;  I  must  attend  miuo  office, 
Or  would  liavo  done  't  myself.     Your  emperor 
Continues  still  a  Jove.  [Exit  Sold. 

Eno.  I  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth, 
And  feel  I  am  so  most.     0  Antony, 
Thou  mine  of  bounty,  how  would'st  thou  Lave  paid 
!My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude 
Thou  dost  so  crown  with  gold !  This  blows  my  heart 
If  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swifter  mean 
Shall  outstrike  thought:  but  thought  will  do 't,  I  feel 
I  fight  against  thee  1 — No :  I  will  go  seek 
Some  ditch,  wherein  to  die  ;  the  foul'st  best  fits 
My  latter  part  of  life.  [£xU 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.. 


SCENE    TII-IX. 


SCENE  YIL— Field  of  Battle  between  the  Camps. 

Alarum.    Drums  and  Trumpets.   Unter  Aguipp a, 
and  Others. 

Affr.  Retire,  we  Lave  engag'J  ourselves  too  far : 
Ca;s;ir  Iiimself  has  work,  and  our  impression^ 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  [^Exeunt. 

Alarum.     Eater  Antony  and  Scarus,  wounded. 

Scar.  O  my  brave  emperor,  this  is  fought  indeed ! 
Had  we  doue  so  at  first,  we  had  driven  them  Iiome 
With  clouts  about  their  heads. 

Ant.  Thou  bleed'st  apace. 

Scar.  I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T, 
But  now  't  is  made  an  II. 

Ant.  They  do  retire. 

Scar.  We '11  beat'em  into  bench-holes;  I  have  yet 
Room  for  six  scotches  more. 

Enter  Eros. 

Eros.  They  are  beaten,  sir;  and  our  advantage 
serves 
For  a  fair  victory. 

Scar.  Let  us  score  their  backs. 

And  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind  ; 
T  is  sport  to  maul  a  runner. 

Ant,  I  will  reward  thee 

Once  for  thy  spritely  comfort,  and  ten-fold 
For  thy  good  valour.     Come  thee  on. 

Scar.  I  '11  halt  after.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Nlll.— Under  the  TFa^^s  0/ Alexandria. 

Alnrum.     Enter  Antony,  marching  ;  Scarus, 
and  Forces. 

Ant.  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp :  Run  one 
before, 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  gests. — To-morrow, 
Before  the  sun  shall  see  us,  we'll  spill  the  blood 
That  has  to-day  escap'd.     I  thank  you  all : 
For  doughty-handed  are  you ;  and  have  fought 
Not  as  you  serv'd  the  cause,  but  as  it  had  been 
Each  man's  like  mine ;  you  have  shown  all  Hectors. 
Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives,  your  friends. 
Tell  them  your  feats ;  whilst  they  with  joyful  tears 
Wash  the  congealment  from  your  wounds,  and  kiss 
The  honoured  gashes  whole. — Give  me  thy  hand  : 

[To  Scar. 

Enter  Cixopatra,  attended. 

To  this  great  fairy  I'll  commend  thy  acts, 
Makehe:  thanks  bless  thee.  0  tbou  day  o'  the  world, 


Chain  mine  arm'd  neck ;  leap  (hou,  attire  and  all. 
Through  proof  of  harness  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  the  pants  triumphing. 

Cleo.  Lord  of  lords  1 

O  infinite  virti  e!  com'st  thou  smiling  from 
The  world's  jjreat  snare  uncaught? 

Ant.  My  nightingale, 

We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds.     What,  girl  I 

though  grey 
Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger  brown 

yet  have  we 
A  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves,  and  can 
Get  goal  for  goal  of  youth.    Behold  this  man ; 
Commend  unto  his  lif«  thy  favouring  hand  ; — 
Kiss  it,  my  warrior : — He  hath  fought  to-day. 
As  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 
Destroy'd  in  such  a  shape. 

Cleo.  I  '11  give  thee,  friend, 

An  armour  all  of  gold  ;  it  was  a  king's. 

Ant.  He  has  deserv'd  it,  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  Phoebus'  car. — Give  me  thy  hand  ; 
Through  Alexandria  make  a  jolly  march  ; 
Bear  our  hack'd  targets  like  the  men  that  owe 

them ; 
Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 
To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together ; 
And  drink  carouses  to  the  next  day's  fate. 
Which  promises  royal  peril. — Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear ; 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines ; 
That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  their  soanda 

together, 
Applauding  oui  approach.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IX.— Cffisar's  Camp. 
Sentinels  on  their  post.     Enter  Enobarbcs. 

\st   Sold.  If  we  be  not  reliev'd  within  this 
hour. 
We  must  return  to  the  court  of  guard  :  The  night 
Is  shiny  ;  and  they  say  we  shall  embattle 
By  the  second  hour  i'  the  morn. 

2nd  Sold.  This  last  day  was 

A  shrewd  one  to  us. 

Euo.  O,  bear  me  witness,  night, — 

3rd  Sold.  What  man  is  this  ? 

2nd  Sold.  Stand  close,  and  list  to  Lim. 

Eno.  Be  witness  to  nie,  0  tliou  blessed  moon. 
When  men  revolted  shall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  pocr  EnoVarbus  did 
Before  thy  face  repent ! — 

1st  Sold.  Enobarbnsl 
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tird  Sold.  Tcice ; 

H.iik  further. 

Eno.  0  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy, 
The  poisonous  clamp  of  night  dispongo  upon  me  : 
That  life,  ;i  very  rebel  to  my  will, 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me  :  Throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault  '. 
Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  wji  break  to  powder, 

And  finish  iiU  foul  thoughts.     0  Antony, 

Nobler  than  my  revolt  is  infamous. 

Forgive  me  in  thine  own  particular : 

But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 

A  master-leaver,  and  a  fugitive : 

0  Antony  !  0  Antony  !  [Dies. 

2nd  Sold.  Let 's  speak 

To  him. 

1st  Sold.   Let's  hear  him,  for  the  things  he 
speaks 
M.ay  concern  Ca;sar. 

3rd  Sold.  Let 's  do  so.     But  he  sleeps. 

1st  Sold.  Swoons  rr.ther ;  for  so  bad  a  prayer  as 
his 
Was  never  yet  for  sleeping. 

Ind  Sold.  Go  we  to  him. 

3rd  Sold.  Awake,  awake,  sir ;  speak  to  us. 

2nd  Sold.  Hear  you,  sir  ? 

\st  Sold.  The  hand  of  death  hath  raught  him. 
Hark,  the  drums  [Drums  afar  off. 

Demurely  wake  the  sleepers.  Let  us  bear  him 
To  the  court  of  guard  ;  he  is  of  note ;  our  hour 
Is  fully  out. 

3rd  Sold.     Come  on  then  : 
He  may  recover  yet.  [Uxeunt  with  the  body. 

SCENE  X.— Between  the  two  Camps. 

Enter  Antony  and  Sc.wius,  with  Forces,  marching. 

Ant.  Their  preparation  is  to-day  by  sea; 
We  please  them  not  by  land. 

Scar.  For  both,  my  lord. 

Ant.  I  would,  they  'd  fight  i'  the  fire,  or  in  the 
air; 
We  M  fight  there  too.     But  this  it  is  :  Our  foot 
Upon  the  hills  adjoi.iing  to  the  city. 
Shall  stay  with  us :  order  for  sea  is  given  ; 
They  have  put  foith  the  haven  :  Further  on. 
Where  their  appointment  we  may  best  discover. 
And  look  on  their  oudeavour.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  C-bsar,  and  his  Forces  marching. 
C(ts.  But  being  charg'd,  we  will  be  still  by  land, 
'Vhich,  83  I  takc't,  vre  shall ;  for  his  best  force 
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Is  forth  to  man  liis  gallies.     To  the  vales, 

And  hold  our  best  advantage.  [Exeunt 

Jie-cnler  Antony  and  Scarus. 

Ant.  Yet  they  're  not  join'd ;    Where  yonder 
pine  does  stand,  • 

I  .«hall  discover  al'  •  I  '11  bring  thee  word 
Straight,  how  't  is  like  to  go.  [Exit 

Scar.  Swallows  liave  built 

In  Cleopatra's  sails  their  nests  :  the  augurers 
Say,  they  know  not, — they  cannot  tell ; — look 

grimly, 
And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge.     Antony 
Is  valiant,  and  dejected  ;  and,  by  starts, 
Ilis  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear, 
Of  what  he  has,  and  has  not. 

[Alarum  afar  off,  as  at  a  Sea  Fight, 

He-enter  Antony. 

Ant.  All  is  lost; 

This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me  : 
My  fleet  hath  yielded  to  the  foe  ;  and  yonder 
They  cast  their  caps  up,  and  carouse  together 
Like  friends  long  lost. — Triple-turn'd  whore  I  't  i? 

thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice ;  and  my  heart 
Makes  only  wars  on  thee. — Bid  them  all  fly ; 
For  when  I  am  rcveng'd  upon  my  charm. 
I  have  done  all : — Bid  them  all  fly,  be  gone. 

[Exit  Scar. 
0  sun,  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more : 
Fortune  and  Antony  part  here;  even  here 
Do  we  shake  hands. — All  come  to  this? — Tlie 

hearts 
That  spaniel'd  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  to  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Csesar ;  and  this  pine  is  bark'd, 
That  overtopp'd  them  all.     Betray'd  I  am  : 
0  this  false  spell  of  Egypt  I  this  great  charm, — 
Whose  eye  beck'd  forth  my  wars,  and  call'd  them 

home  ; 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crownef,  my  chief  end, 
Like  a' right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. — 
What,  Eros,  Eros ! 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Ah,  thou  spell !  Avaunt. 

Cleo.  Why  is  my  lord  enrag'd  against  his  love  ? 

Ant.  Vanish  ;  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  deserving, 
And  blemish  Caesar's  triumph.  Let  him  take  thee, 
And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  Plebeians : 
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Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 

Of  all  thy  sex ;  most  monster-like,  bo  shown 

For  poor'st  diminutives,  to  dolts;  and  let 

Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 

With  her  prepared  nails.  [£xit  Cleg.]   'T  is  well 

thou  'rt  gone, 
If  it  be  well  to  live  :  But  better 't  were 
Thou  fell'st  into  my  fury,  for  one  death 
Might  have  prevented  many. — Eros,  ho  ! — 
Tlie  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me :  Teach  me, 
Alcides,  thou  mine  ancestor,  thy  rage  : 
Let  me  lodge  Lichas  on  the  hums  o'  the  moon, 
And  with  those  hands,  that  grasp VI  the  heaviest 

club, 
Subdue  my  worthiest  self.     The  witch  shall  die  ; 
To  the  Roman  boy  she  hath  sold  me,  and  I  fall 
Under  this  plot ;  she  dies  for 't. — Eros,  ho  !  \_£j:it. 

SCENE  XL — Alexandria.  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and 
Mardian. 

Cleo.  Help  me,  my   women !  O,  he   is   more 
mad 
Than  Telamon  for  his  shield ;  the  boar  of  Thessaly 
Was  never  so  emboss'd. 

Char.  To  the  monument ; 

There  lock  yourself,  and  send  him  word  you  are 

de.ad. 
The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting. 
Than  greatness  going  otF. 

Cleo.  To  the  monument : — 

Mardian.  go  tell  him  I  have  slain  myself; 
Say,  that  the  last  I  spoke  was,  Antony, 
And  word  it,  pr'ythoe,  piteously :  Hence, 
Mardian  ;  and  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death. 
To  the  monument.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Xll.—Thc  Same.     Another  Room. 
Enter  Antont  and  Eros. 

Ant.  Eros,  thou  yet  bchold'st  me  ? 

Eros.  Ay,  noble  lord. 

A7it.  Sometime,  we  see  a  cloud  that'sdragonish; 
A  vapour,  sometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  cjtadel,  a  pendnnt  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon 't,  that  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air :   Thou  hast  seen 

these  signs ; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 


Eros.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  That,  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  ? 
thought. 
The  rack  dislimns  ;  and  makes  it  itJistinct, 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Eros.  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant.  My  good  knave,  E  os,  now  tliy  captain  is 
Even  such  a  body  :  here  I  am  Antony  ; 
Yet  caimot  hold  tins  visib'e  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt ;  and  the  queen, — 
AVhose  heart,  I  thought,  I  had,  for  she  had  mine, 
Which,  wliilst  it  was  mine,  had  annex'd  unto't 
A  million  more,  now  lost, — she,  Eros,  has 
Pack'd  cards  with  Cassar,  and  false  play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. — 
Na)',  weep  not,  gentle  Eros ;  there  is  left  us 
Ourselves  to  end  ourselves. — O,  thy  vile  lady  ! 

Enter  Mardiax. 

She  has  robb'd  me  of  my  sword. 

Mar.  No,  Antony ; 

My  mistress  lov'd  thee,  and  her  fortunes  mingled 
With  thine  entirely. 

Ant.  Hence,  saucy  eunuch  ;  peace  ; 

She  hath  betray'd  me,  and  shall  die  the  death. 

Mar.  Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once 
And  that  she  luisdischarg'd:  What  thou  would'st 

do. 
Is  done  unto  thv  hand  ;  tlie  last  she  spake 
Was,  AntoMv !  most  noble  Antony  ! 
Then  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  li|is :  she  render'd  life, 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  her. 

Ant.  De.ad  then  ? 

Mar.  Dead. 

Ant.  Eros,  unarm  ;  the  long  day's  task  is  done. 
And  we  must  sleep  : — That  thou  depait'st  hence 

safe. 
Does  pay  thy  labour  riclilv  :  Go. — OlT,  pluck  oti", 

[Exit.  Mar 
The  seven-fold  shield  of  .\jax  oi.nnot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heait.    O,  cleave,  my  sides ! 
Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent. 
Crack  thy  frail  case ! — Apace,  Eros,  apace. — 
No  more  a  soldier : — Bruised  pieces,  go  ; 
You  have  been  nobly  borne. —  From  me  awhile. 

[Exit  Euoe 
I  will  o'ertakc  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
^^'eep  for  my  pardon.     So  it  must  be,  for  now 
All  length  is  torture  : — Since  the  torch  is  out. 
Lie  down,  and  stray  no  further  •  Now  all  lahoar 
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M.tre  what  it  doos;  yoa,  very  force  entangles 
Itself  witli  strength  :  Seal  then,  and  all  is  done. — 
Eros  ! — I  come,  my  queen  : — Eros ! — St:iy  for  nie : 
Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we  '11  hand  in 

hand, 
.\nd  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts  gaze  : 
Dido  and  her  yEue:is  shall  want  troops, 
.\nd  all  the  haunt  be  ours. — Come,  Eros,  Eros ! 

Re-enter  Eros. 

Eros.  What  would  uiy  lord  ? 

Ant.  Since  Cleopatra  died, 

I  have  liv'd  in  such  dislionour,  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness.     I,  that  with  my  sword 
Quarter'd  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptune's  back 
With  ships  made  cities,  conJemu  myself,  to  lack 
The  courage  of  a  woman  ;  less  noble  mind 
Than  she,  which,  by  her  death,  our  Csesar  tells, 
'•  I  am    conqueror  of  myself."  Thou  art  sworn, 

Eros, 
That,  when  the  exigent  should,  come,  (which  now 
Is  come,  indeed,)  when  I  should  see  behind  ine 
Tiie  inevitable  prosecution  of  disgrace 
And  horror,  that,  on  my  command,  thou  then 
Would'st  kill  me:  do't;  the  time  is  come: 
Thou  strik'st  not  me,  't  is  Csesar  thou  defeat'st. 
Put  colour  in  tliy  cheek. 

Eros.  The  gods  withhold  me  ! 

Shall  I  do  that,  which  all  the  Parthian  darts, 
Though  enemy,  lost  aim,  and  could  not  ? 

Ant.  Eros, 

Would'st  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Piome,  and  see 
Thy  master  thus  with'  pleaeh'd  arms,^'  bending 

down 
Uis  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame ;  whilst  the  wheel'd  seat 
Of  fortunate  Ca;sar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
His  baseness  that  ensued  ? 

Eros.  I  would  not  see 't. 

Ant.  Come  then  ;  for  with  a  wound  I  must  be 
cur'd. 
Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  hast  worn 
Most  useful  for  thy  country. 

Eros.  O,  sir,  pardon  me. 

Ant.  When  I  did  make  thee  free,  swor'st  thou 
not  then 
To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee  ?  Do  it  at  once ; 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurpos'd.     Draw,  and  come. 

Eros.  Turn  frommelhonfhatnoblecountenance. 
Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lies. 

Ant.  Lo  thee.  [Turning  from  him. 
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Eros.  My  sword  is  drawn. 

Ant.  Then  let  it  do  at  once 

The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 

Eros.  Jly  dear  master. 

My  captain,  and  my  emperor !  let  me  say. 
Before  I  strike  this  bloody  stroke,  farewell. 

Ant.  'T  is  said,  man ; — and  farewell. 

Eros.  Farewell,  great  chief.   Shall  I  strike  now ! 

Ant.  Now,  Eros, 

Eros.  WTiy,  there  then  : — \Falls  on  his  Sword. 
Thus  do  I  escape  the  sorrow 
Of  Antony's  death.  [Dies. 

Ant.  Thrice  nobler  than  myself! 

Thou  teachost  me,  0  valiant  Eros,  what 
I  should,  and  thou  could'st  not.    My  queen  and  Eros 
Have,  by  their  brave  instruction,  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record :  But  I  will  be 
A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  run  into  't 
As  to  a  lover's  bed.     Come  then ;  and,  Eros, 
Thy  master  dies  thy  scholar  ;  to  do  thus 

[Falling  on  his  Sivord. 
I  learu'd  of  thee.  How ;  ijot  yet  dead  ?  not  dead  ? — 
The  guard  ! — ho ! — despatch  me. 

Enter  Dercetas  and  Guard. 

1st  Guard.  What's  the  noise  ! 

Ant.  I  have  done  my  work  ill,  friends  ;  0,  make 
an  eud 
Of  what  I  have  begun. 

2nd  Guard.  The  star  is  fallen. 

1st  Guard.  And  time  is  at  his  period. 

All.  Alas,  and  woe! 

Ant.  Let  him  that  loves  me,  strike  me  dead. 

1st  Guard.  Not  I. 

2nd  Guard.  Nor  I. 

3rd  Guard.  Nor  any  one.  [Eieunt  Guard. 

Eer.  Thy  death  and  fortunes  bid  thy  followers  fly. 
This  sword  but  shown  to  Caesar,  with  this  tidings, 
'  Shall  enter  me  with  him. 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Eio.  "Where 's  Antony  ? 

Ecr.  There,  Diomed,  there 

Eio.  Lives  he  J 

Wilt  thou  not  answer,  man  ?  [Exit  Deic 

Ant.  Art  thou  there,  Diomed?  Draw  thy  sword, 
and  give  me  i 

Sufficing  strokes  for  death. 

Eio.  Most  absolute  lord, 

My  mistress  Cleopatra  sent  me  to  thee. 

Ant.  When  did  she  send  thee  ? 

Eio.  Now,  my  lord. 
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Ant.  Where  is  ste? 

Dio.  Lock'd  in  her  monument.    She  had  a  pro- 
phesying fear 
Of  what  hath  come  to  pass  :  for  when  she  saw 
(Which  never  shall  be  found,)  you  did  suspect 
She  had  dispos'd  with  Cresar,  and  that  your  rage, 
U'oulJ  not  be  purg'd,  she  sent  you  word  she  was 

dead : 
But,  fearing  since  how  it  might  work,  hath  sent 
Me  to  pvoclaim  the  truth  ;  and  I  am  come, 
I  dread,  too  late. 
Ant.  Too  late,  good  Diomed  : — Call  my  guard, 

I  pr'ythee. 
Dio.  "What,  ho !  the  emperor's  guard  !     The 
guard,  what,  ho ! 
Come,  your  lord  calls. 

Enter  some  of  the  Guard. 

Ant.  Bear  me,  good  friends,  where  Cleopatra 
bides ; 
Tis  the  last  service  that  I  shall  command  you. 
\st  Guard.  Woe  are  we,  sir,  you  may  not  live 
to  wear 
A.11  your  true  followers  out. 

Jill.  Most  heavy  day ! 

Aiit.  Nay,  good  my  fellows,  do  not  please  sharp 
fate 
To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows  :  bid  that  welcome 
Wliicli  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.     Take  me  up  : 
I  have  led  you  oft :  carry  me  now,  good  friends, 
And  have  my  thanks  for  all. 

l£xeunt,  hearing  Ant. 

SCENE  Xin.— TAe  Same.     A  Monument. 

Enter  above,  Cleopatra,  Ciiarmiax,  and  Iras. 

Cleo.  O  Charmian,  I  will  never  go  from  hence. 

Char.  Be  comforted,  dear  madam. 

Clco.  No,  I  will  not ; 

All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome, 
Rut  comforts  we  despise ;  our  size  of  sorrow, 
Proportion'd  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 

Enter  Diomedes. 

As  that  which  m.akes  it, — Ilow  now  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

Uio.   His  death  's  upon  him,  but  not  dead, 
i.'.ok  Out  o'  the  other  side  your  monument, 
ilii  guard  have  brought  him  thither. 

Enter  AsTOsr,  home  htj  <A«  Guard. 
Cleo.  0  thou  sun. 


Bum  the  great  sphere  thou  mov'st  in  I — Darkling 

stand 
The  varying  shore  o'  the  world  !" — O  Antony  1 
Antony,  Antony ! — Charmian,  help  ;  help,  Iras ! 
Help,  friends  below ;  let 's  draw  him  hither. 

Ant.  Peace 

Not  Csesar's  valour  hath  o'erthrown  Antony, 
But  Antony's  hath  triumphed  on  itself. 

Clco.  So  it  should  be,  that  none  but  Antony 
Should  conquer  Antony ;  but  woe 't  is  so ! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying:  only 
I  here  importune  death  a  while,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. — 

Cleo.  I  dare  not,  dear, 

(Dear  my  lord,  pardon,)  I  dare  not. 
Lest  I  be  taken  -^^  not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  full-fortun'd  Caesar  ever  shall 
Bebrooch'd  with  me ;  if  knife,  drugs,  serpents,  have 
Edge,  stino:,  or  operation,  I  am  safe  : 
Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes, 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demuring  upon  me. — But  come,  come,  Antony, — 
Help  me,  my  women, — we  must  draw  thee  up  ; — 
Assist,  good  friends. 

Ant.  O  quick,  or  I  am  gone. 

Cleo.  Here  's  sport,  indeed  I  —  How  heavy 
weighs  my  lord ! 
Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness. 
That  makes  the  weight :  Had  I  great  Juno's  power, 
The  strong-wing'd  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  up. 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.  Y'et  come  a  little, — • 
Wishers  were  ever  fools ;— O,  come,  come,  come ; 
[They  draw  Ant.  ?(/). 
And  welcome,  welcome !    die,  where  thou  hast 

liv'd ; 
Quicken  with  kissing ;  had  my  lips  that  power, 
Thus  would  I  wear  them  out. 

All.  A  heavy  sight ! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying: 
Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little. 

Cleo.  No,  let  me  spe.ak ;  and  let  me  rail  so  high, 
That  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheel, 
Provok'd  by  my  offence. 

Ant.  One  word,  sweet  queen  : 

Of  Cassar  seek  your  honour,  with  your  safety. — 0  1 
Cleo.  They  do  not  go  together. 
Ant.  Gentle,  hear  me : 

None  about  Casar  trust,  but  rroculeius. 

Cleo.  My  resolution,  and  my  hands,  I'll  trust: 
None  about  C.-esar. 

Ant.  The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end, 
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l.,ament  nor  sorrow  at :  but  please  your  tliouglits, 
In  focdinj:  tliem  with  those  ray  former  fjrtunos 
Wherein  I  liv'd,  the  greatest  prince  o"  tiie  world, 
Tlio  noblest :  and  do  now  not  basely  die, 
Nor  cowardly ;  put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  countrj-man,  a  Roman,  by  a  Roman 
Valiantly  vanquish'd.     Now,  my  spirit  is  going; 
I  can  no  more.  [Dies. 

Cleo.  Noblest  of  men,  woo't  die? 

Ilast  thou  no  care  of  me  ?  shall  I  abide 
In  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
No  better  than  a  stye  ? — O,  see,  my  women. 
The  crown  o'  the  earth  doth  melt. — My  lord  I — 
0,  wither'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war, 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallcs ;"  young  boys,  and  giils, 
Are  level  now  with  men  :  the  odds  is  gone. 
And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Deneath  the  \nsiting  moon.  [She  faints. 

Char.  0,  quietness,  lady  ! 

Iras.  She  is  dead  too,  our  sovereign. 

Char.  Lady, — 

Iras.  Madam, — 

Char.  0  madam,  madam,  madam  ! 

Iras.  Royal  Egypt ! 

Empress ! 

Char.  Peace,  peace,  Iras. 


Cleo.  No  more,  but  e'en  a  woman ;  and  com- 
manded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks, 
And  does  the  meanest  chares. — It  were  for  nie 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  injurious  gods; 
To  tell  them,  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs, 
Till  they  had  stolen  our  jewel.     All 's  but  naught : 
Patience  is  sottish  ;  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that's  mad :  Then  is  it  sin. 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death. 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us? — IIow  do  you,  wo- 
men ? 
What,  what  ?  good  cheer !  Why,  how  now,  Char- 

mian  ? 
My  noble  girls  ! — Ah,  women,  women  !  look. 
Our  lamp    is   spent,  it 's  out  : — Good    sirs,  t.-ikc 
heart: —  [To  the  Guard  hclow. 

We'll  bury  him  :  and  then,  what's  brave,  what's 

noble, 
Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion, 
And  make  death  proud  to  take  us.     Come,  away  : 
This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold. 
Ah,  women,  women  !  come  ;  we  have  no  friend 
But  resolution,  and  the  briefest  end. 

[Exeunt  ;    those  above  bearing  off  Aktosv'c 
Body. 
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SCENE  I. — Ca;sar's  Camp  before  Alexandria. 

Enter  C^sar,  Aoripi-a,  Dolabella,  Mecjjsas, 
Callus,  Proccleics,  and  Others. 

C<xs.  Go  to  him,  Dolabella,  bid  him  yield  ; 
Being  so  frustrate,  tell  him  that  he  mocks 
The  pauses  he  makes. 

Dol.  Cajsar,  I  shall.         [Exit  Dol. 

Enter  Dercetas,  with  the  Sword  of  Antony. 

Cops.  Wherefore  is  that?  and  what  art  thou, 
that  dar'st 
Appear  thus  to  us  ? 

Der.  I  am  call'd  Dercetas ; 

Mark  Ant)ny  I  ser\-'d,  who  best  was  worthy 
Best  to  be  serv'd  :  vhilst  ho  stood  up,  and  spoke, 
lie  was  my  mastei ;  and  I  wore  my  life, 
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To  spend  upon  his  haters  :  If  thou  please 
To  take  me  to  thee,  as  I  was  to  him 
I  '11  be  to  Caesar;  if  thou  pleasest  not, 
I  yield  thee  up  my  life. 

Cccs.  What  is 't  thou  say'st  ? 

Der.  I  say,  0  Csesar,  Antony  is  dead. 

Ca!s.  The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  .should 
make 
A  greater  crack :  The  round  world  should  have 

shook 
Lions  into  civil  streets. 

And  citizens  to  their  dens  : — The  death  of  Antonj 
Is  not  a  single  doom  ;  in  the  name  lay 
A  moiety  of  the  world. 

Der.  lie  is  dead,  Cicsar ; 

Not  by  a  public  minister  of  justice, 
Nor  by  a  hired  knife ;  but  that  self  hand, 
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Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did, 

Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend  it, 

Splitted  the  heart. — This  is  his  sword, 

I  robb'J  his  wound  of  it ;  behold  it  stain'd 

With  his  most  noble  blood. 

Cues.  Look  you  sad,  fiiends  ? 

The  gods  rebuke  me,  but  it  is  a  tidings 
To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings. 

Ayr.  And  strange  it  is. 

That  nature  must  compel  us  to  lament 
Our  most  persisted  deeds. 

Mec.  His  taints  and  honours 

Waged  equal  with  him. 

Agr.  A  rarer  spirit- never 

Did  steer  humanity  :  but  you,  gods,  will  give  us 
Some  faults  to  make  us  men.     Cajsar  is  touch'd. 

Mcc.  When  such  a  spacious  mirror's  set  before 
him, 
He  needs  must  sec  himself. 

Cas.  0  Antony  ! 

I  have  follow'd  thee  to  this ; — But  we  do  lance 
Diseases  in  our  bodies :  I  must  perforce 
Have  shown  to  thee  such  a  declining  day, 
Or  look  on  thine ;  we  could  not  stall  together 
In  the  whole  world  :  But  yet  let  me  lament 
With  tears  as  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts. 
That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire, 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war, 
The  arm  of  mine  own  bodj',  and  the  he.art 
Where  mine  his  thoughts  did  kindle, — that  our 

stars, 
TJnreconciliable,  should  divide 
Our  cqualness  to  this. — Hear  me,  good  friends, — 
But  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meetftr  se.ason ; 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

The  business  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him, 

We  '11  hear  him  what  he  says. — Whence  are  you  ? 

Mess.  A  poor  Egyptian  yet.     The  queen  my 
mistress, 
Confin'd  in  all  she  ha%  her  monument. 
Of  thy  intents  desires  instruction  ; 
That  she  preparedly  may  frame  hei-self 
To  the  way  she  's  forced  to. 

Cccs.  Bid  her  have  good  heart ; 

She  sooa  shall  know  of  us,  by  some  of  ours. 
How  honourable  and  how  kindly  we 
Determine  for  'isr:  for  Cjesar  cannot  live 
To  oe  ungentle. 

Mess.  So  the  gods  preserve  tbee !  [Exit. 

CcES   Come  hither,  Proculeius  :  Go,  and  say, 
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We  purpose  her  no  shame  :  give  her  what  comfort* 
The  quality  of  her  passion  shall  require ; 
Lest,  in  her  greatness,  by  some  mortal  stroke 
She  do  defeat  us  :  for  her  life  in  Rome 
Would  be  etenial  in  our  triumph  :  Go, 
And,  with  your  speediest,  bring  us  what  she  says, 
And  how  you  find  of  her. 

Pro.  Cicsar,  I  shall.  [Exit  Pro. 

Cces.  Gallus,  goyou  along. — Where 'sDolabelhi, 
To  second  Proculeius  ?  [Exit  Gal. 

Agr.  Mec.  Dolabella! 

Cces.  Let  him  alone,  for  I  remember  now 
How  he's  employed  ;  he  shall  in  time  be  ready. 
Go  with  me  to  my  tent ;  where  you  shall  see 
How  hardly  I  was  drawn  into  this  war; 
How  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  still 
la  all  my  writings  :  Go  with  me,  and  see 
What  I  can  show  in  this.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— Alexandria. 
Memument. 


A  Room  in  ike 


Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmiax,  and  Iuas. 

Cleo.  My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life  :  'T  is  paltry  to  be  Csesar : 
Not  being  fortune,  he  's  but  fortune's  knave, 
A  minister  of  her  will :  And  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung, 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Cajsar's. 

Enter,  to  the  Gates  of  the  Monument,  Procoleics, 
Gallvs,  and  Soldiers. 

Pro.     Caesar  sends  greeting  to  the  queen  of 
Egypt ; 
And  bids  thee  study  on  what  fair  demands 
Thou  mean'st  to  have  him  grant  thee. 

Cleo.  [Within:]  What's  thy  name? 

Pro.  My  name  is  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  [Within^]  Antony 

Did  tell  me  of  you,  bade  me  trust  you :  but 
I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  deceiv'd, 
That  have  no  use  for  trusting.     If  your  masi<;i 
Would  have  a  queen  his  beggar,  you  must  tell  him 
That  majesty,  to  keep  decorum,  must 
No  less  beg  than  a  kingdom  :  if  he  please 
To  give  me  conquer'd  Egypt  for  my  son. 
He  gives  me  so  much  of  my  owu,  as  I 
W'ill  kneel  to  him  with  thanks. 

Pro.  Be  of  good  cheer: 

You  arc  fallen  into  a  princely  hand,  fear  nothing: 
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Make  your  full  reference  freely  to  my  lord, 
Who  is  so  full  of  grace,  that  it  flows  over 
On  all  that  uecd :  Let  mo  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependancy  ;  and  you  shall  find 
A  contpieror,  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness, 
Wliere  he  for  grace  is  kneel'd  to. 

Clco.  [  H'il/dn.]  Pray  you,  tell  him 

I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and- 1  send  him 
The  greatness  he  has  got.     I  hourly  learn 
A  doctrine  of  obedience :  and  would  gladly 
Look  hiiu  i'  the  face. 

Pro.  This  I  '11  report,  dear  lady. 

Have  comfort ;  for,  I  know,  your  plight  is  pitied 
Of  him  that  caus'd  it. 

Gal.  You  see  how  easily  she  may  be  surpriz'd  ; 
[Here  Proc,  and  two  of  the  Guard,  ascend  the 
Monument  btj  a  Ladder  placed  against  a 
Window,  and  having descended,come  behind 
Cleo.  Some  of  the  Guard  unbar  and  open 
the  Gates. 
Guard  her  till  Cicsar  come. 

{To  Pro.  and  the  Guard.     Exit  Gal. 

Iras.  Royal  queen ! 

Char.  0  Cleopatra !  thou  art  taken,  queen  ! — 

Clco.  Quick,  quick,  good  hands. 

[Drawing  a  Dagger. 

Pro.  Hold,  woithy  lady,  hold  : 

[Seizes  and  disarms  her. 
Do  not  yourself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this 
Relieved,  but  not  betmy'd. 

Clco.  ^Vhat,  of  death  too 

That  rids  our  dogs  of  languish  ? 

Pro.  Cleopatra, 

Do  not  abuse  my  master's  bounty,  by 
The  undoing  of  yourself:  let  the  world  see 
His  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  death 
Will  never  let  come  forth. 

Clco.  Where  art  thou,  death  ? 

Come  hither,  come !  come,  come,  and  take  a  queen 
Worth  many  babes  and  beggars ! 

Pro.  O,  temperance,  lady  ! 

Cleo.  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  I  '11  not  drink,  sir ; 
If  idle  talk  will  once  be  accessary, 
I  'II  not  sleep  neither :  This  mortal  house  I  '11  ruin. 
Do  Caisar  what  he  can.     Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinion'd  at  yonr  master's  court; 
Nor  once  be  chastis'd  with  the  sober  eye 
Of  dull  Octavia.     Shall  they  hoist  me  up. 
And  show  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 
Of  censuring  Rome?    Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt 
Be  gentle  grave  to  me !  rather  on  Nilus'  mud 
Lay  mc  stark  naked,  and  let  the  water-flies 
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Blow  me  into  abhorring !  rather  make 
lily  country's  high  pyramides  my  gibbet,'' 

And  hang  mo  up  in  chains ! 

Pro.  Y'ou  do  extend 

These  thoughts  of  horror  further  than  you  shall 
Find  cause  in  Ca;sar. 

Enter  Dolabella. 
Dol.  Proculeius, 

What  thou  hast  done  thy  master  Caesar  knows. 
And  he  hath  sent  for  thee :  as  for  the  queen, 
I  '11  take  her  to  my  guard. 

Pro.  So,  Dolabella, 

It  shall  content  me  best :  be  gentle  to  her. 
To  Csesar  I  will  speak  what  you  shall  please, 

[To  Cleo. 
If  you  '11  employ  mc  to  him. 

Cleo.  Say,  I  would  die. 

[Exeunt  Pro.,  and  Soldiers. 
Dol.  Most  noble  empress,  you  have  heard  of 

me  ? 
Clco.  I  cannot  tell. 

Dol.  Assuredly,  you  know  me. 

Cleo.  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  have  heard,  or 
known, 
Y'ou    laugh,    when    boys,  or    women,  tell    their 

dreams ; 
Is 't  not  your  trick  ? 

Dol.  I  understand  not,  madam. 

Cleo.  I   dream'd,  there  was  an  emperor  An- 
tony ; — 
O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man  ! 

Dol.  If  it  might  please  you, — 

Clco.  His  face  was  as  the  heavens  ;  and  therein 
stuck 
A  sun,  and  moon ;  whicb  kept  their  course,  and 

lighted 
The  little  0,  the  earth. 

Dol.  Most  sovereign  creature, — 

Cleo.  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean :  his  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world :  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends  ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb. 
Ho  was  as  rattling  thunder.     For  his  bounty, 
There  was  no  winter  in  't ;  an  autumn  't  was. 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping  :  His  delights 
^Vere  dolphin-like;  they  show'd  his  back  above 
The  element  they  liv'd  in  :  In  his  livery 
Walk'd  crowns,  and  crownets ;  realms  and  islands 

were 
As  plates  dropp'd  from  his  pocket." 
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Dol.  Cleopatra, — 

CUo.  Tliink  you,  there  was  or  might  be,  such 
a  man 
As  this  I  dream'd  of? 

Dot.  Gentle  madam,  no. 

Clco.  You  lie,  up  to  the  hearing  of  the  gods. 
But,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were  one  such. 
It 's  past  the  size  of  dreaming :  Nature  wants  stuff 
To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy  ;  yet,  to  imagine 
An  Antony,  were  nature's  piece  'gainst  fancy, 
Condcianing  shadows  quite. 

Dol.  Hear  me,  good  madam  : 

Tour  loss  is  as  yourself,  great ;  and  you  bear  it 
As  answering  to  the  weight:  'Would   I  might 

never 
O'ertake  pursu'd  success,  but  I  do  feel, 
By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  smites 
My  veiy  heart  at  root. 

Cleo.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Know  you,  what  Csesar  means  to  do  with  me  ? 

Dol.  I  am  loath  to  tell  you  what  I  would  you 
knew. 

Cleo.  Nay,  pray  you,  sir, — 

Dol.  Though  he  be  honourable, — 

Cleo.  He  '11  lead  me  then  in  triumph  ? 

Dol.  Madam,  he  will ; 

[  know  it. 

Within.  Make  way  there, — Csesar. 

Enter  Cesar,  Gallus,  PROcnLEics,  Mec^nas, 
Selectcus,  and  Attendants. 

Cces.  Which  is  the  queen 

Of  Egypt  ? 

Dol.  'T  is  the  emperor,  madam, 

[Cleo.  kneels. 

Goes.  Arise, 

You  shall  not  kneel : 

I  pray  you,  rise ;  rise,  Egypt. 

Cleo.  Sir,  the  gods 

Will  have  it  thus ;  my  master  and  my  lord 
I  must  obey. 

CoES.  Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts; 

The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us. 
Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember 
As  things  but  done  by  chance. 

Clco.  Sole  sir  o'  the  world, 

1  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear ;  but  do  confess,  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties,  which  before 
II.ivc  oflcu  sham'd  our  sex. 

Ciss.  Cleopatra,  know, 

We  will  extenuatft  rather  than  enforce  : 


If  you  apply  yourself  to  our  intents, 
(Which  towards  you  are  most  gentle,)  you  shall  find 
A  benefit  in  this  change  ;  but  if  you  seek 
To  lay  on  me  a  cruelty,  by  taking 
Antony's  course,  you  shall  bereave  yourself 
Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  your  children 
To  that  destruction  which  I  '11  guard  them  from. 
If  thereon  you  rely.     I  '11  take  my  leave. 

Clco.  And  may,  through  all  the  world ;  't  is 
yours ;  and  we 
Your  'scutcheons,  and  your  signs  of  conquest,  shall 
Hang  in  what  place  you  please.     Here,  my  good 
lord. 
Caes.  You  shall  advise  me  in  all  for  Cleop.itra. 
Cleo.  This  is  the  brief  of  money,  plate,  and 
jewels, 
I  am  possess'd  of:  'tis  exactly  valued  ; 
Not  petty  things  admitted. — Where 's  Seleucus  ? 
Sel.  Here,  madam. 

Cleo.  This  is  my  treasurer  :  let  him  speak,  my 
lord, 
Upon  his  peril,  that  I  have  rescrv'd 
To  myself  nothing.     Speak  the  truth,  Seleucus. 

Sel.  Madam, 
I  had  rather  seel  my  lips,  than,  to  my  peril. 
Speak  that  which  is  not. 

Cleo.  What  have  I  kept  back? 

Sel.  Enough  to  purchase  what  you  have  made 

known. 
Cm.  Nay,  blush  not,  Cleopatra ;  I  approve 
Your  wisdom  in  the  deed. 

Cleo.  See,  Ctesar!  0,  behold, 

How  pomp  is  foUow'd  !  mine  will  now  be  yours; 
And,  should  we  shift  estates,  yours  would  be  mine. 
The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does 
Even  make  me  wild : — 0  slave,  of  no  more  trust 
Than  love  that 's  hir'd  ; — What,  goest  thou  back  ? 

thou  shalt 
Go  back,  I  warrant  thee;  but  I  '11  catch  thine  eyes, 
Though  they  had  wings :  Slave,  soul-less  villain, 

dog! 
O  rarely  base ! 

Coes.  Good  queen,  let  us  entreat  you. 

Cleo.  O  Cresar,  what  a  wounding  shame  is  thiK 
That  thou,  vouchsafing  here  to  visit  me. 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  meek,  that  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  his  envy !     Sa)-,  good  Csesar, 
That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  roserv'd, 
Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modem  friends  withal ;  and  say 
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Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 
For  Livia,  and  Octavia,  to  induce 
Their  mediation  ;  must  I  be  unfolded 
With  one  that  1  have  bred  ?  The  gods !  It  smites 
I  me 

Beneath  the  fall  I  have.     Pr'ythee,  go  hence ; 

[To  Sel. 
Or  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirit 
Through  the  ashes  of  mischance  : — Wert  thou  a 

man, 
Thou  would'st  have  mercy  on  me. 

Cccs.  Forbear,  Seleucus. 

[Exit  Sel. 
Cleo.  Be  it  known,  that  we,  the  greatest,  arc 
misthought 
For  things  that  otiiers  do;  and,  when  we  fall, 
We  answer  others'  merits  in  our  name, 
Are  therefore  to  be  pitied. 

Cces.  Cleopatra, 

Not  what  you  have  reserv'd,  nor  what  acknowl- 

edgVl, 
Put  we  i'  the  roll  of  conquest;  still  be  it  yours, 
Bestow  it  at  your  pleasure;  and  believe, 
Csesar  's  no  merelianf,  to  make  prize  with  you 
Of  things  that   merchants   sold.     Therefore   be 

cheer'd ; 
Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prisons :  no,  dear 

queen ; 
For  we  intend  so  to  dispose  you,  as 
Yourself  shall  give  us  counsel.     Feed,  and  sleep: 
Our  care  and  pity  is  so  much  upon  you, 
That  we  remain  your  friend  :  And  so  adieu. 
Cleo.  My  master,  and  my  lord  I 
C<es.  Not  so :  Adieu. 

[Exeunt  Cxs.,  and  his  Train. 
Cleo,  He  words  mo,  girls,  he  words  me,  that  I 
should  not 
Be  noble  to  myself:  but  hark  thee,  Charmian. 

[  ]VJiispers  Char. 
Iras.  Finish,  good  kdy;  the  bright  day  is  done. 
And  we  are  for  the  dark. 

Cleo.  llie  thee  again  : 

I  have  spoke  already,  and  it  is  provided ; 
Go,  put  it  to  the  haste. 

Char.  JLadam,  I  will. 

Re-enter  Dolabella. 
Dol.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 
Char.  Behold,  sir.  [Exit  Char. 

Cleo.  Dolabella? 

Dol.  Madam,  as  thereto  sworn  by  your  com- 
mand, 
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Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey, 
I  tell  you  this :  Caisar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journey  ;  and,  within  three  days. 
You  with  your  children  will  he  send  before : 
Make  your  best  use  of  this :  I  have  perform'd 
Your  pleasure,  and  my  promise. 

Cleo.  Dolabella, 

I  shall  remain  your  debtor. 

Dol,  I  your  servant. 

Adieu,  good  que  on ;  I  must  attend  on  CiBsar. 

Cleo.  Fatcwell,  and  thanks.  [Exit'Doh^  Now 
Iras,  what  think'st  thou  ? 
Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shalt  be  shown 
In  Rome,  as  well  as  I :  mechanic  slaves 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view ;  in  their  thick  breaths. 
Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded. 
And  forc'd  to  drink  their  vapour. 

Iras.  The  gods  forbid  ! 

Cko.    Nay,  't  is   most   certain,   Iras :    Saucy 
lictors 
Will    catch    at   us,  like   strumpets ;    and   scald 

rhymers 
Ballad  us  out  o'  tune:  the  quick  comedians 
Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels ;  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  sec 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness 
r  the  posture  of  a  whore. 

Iras.  O  the  good  gods ! 

Cleo.  Nay,  that  is  certain. 

Iras.  I  '11  never  see  it ;  for,  I  am  sure,  my  naiii 
Are  stronger  than  mine  eyes. 

Cleo.  Why,  that's  the  wav 

To  foil  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer 
Their  most  absurd  intents. — Now,  Charmian? — 

Enter  Charmian. 

Show  me,  my  women,  like  a  queen  ; — Go  fetch 
My  best  attires; — I  am  again  for  Cydnus, 
To  meet  Mark  Antony  : — Sirrah,  Iras,  go. — 
Now,  noble  Charmian,  we'll  despatch  indeed: 
And,  when  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  I'll  giie 

thee  leave 
To  play  till  dooms-day.— Bring  oir  crown  and  all. 
Wherefore's  this  noise? 

[Exit  luAs.     A  Noise  within. 

Enter  one  of  the  Guard. 
Guard.  Here  i.^  a  ru;-al  fellow, 

Tliat  will  not  be  denied  your  highness'  presence 
He  brings  you  figs. 
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Cleo.  Let  him  come  in.     How  poor  an  instru- 
ment [A'j:it  Guard. 
May  do  a  noble  deed !  he  brings  me  liberty. 
My  resolution 's  plac'd,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  ia  mo :  Now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  marble-constant :  now  the  fleeting  moon 
N'o  phmet  is  of  mine. 

Re-enter  Guard,  with  a  Clown  bringing  a  Basket. 

Guard,  This  is  the  man. 

Cleo.  Avoid,  and  leave  him.  [£.vit  Guard, 

llast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there, 
That  kills  and  pains  not? 

Clown.  Truly  I  have  him  :  but  I  would  not  be 
the  party  that  should  desire  you  to  touch  him,  for 
his  biting  is  immortal ;  those,  that  do  die  of  it,  do 
leldom  or  never  recover. 

Cleo.  Remember'§t  thou  any  that  have  died 
on't? 

Clown.  Very  many,  men  and  women  too.  I 
heard  of  one  of  them  no  longer  than  yesterday  : 
ft  very  honest  woman,  but  something  given  to 
lie  ;  as  a  woman  should  not  do,  but  in  the  way 
of  honesty:  how  she  died  of  the  biting  of  it, 
what  pain  she  felt, — Truly,  she  makes  a  very 
good  report  o'  the  worm :  But  he  that  will  be- 
heve  all  that  they  say,  shall  never  be  saved  by 
half  that  they  do :  But  this  is  most  fallible,  the 
worm 's  an  odd  worm. 

Cleo.  Get  thee  hence  ;  farewell. 

Clown.  I  wish  you  all  joy  of  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Farewell.      [Clown  sets  doivn  the  Basket. 

Clown.  You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that 
the  worm  will  do  his  kind. 

Cleo.  Ay,  ay ;  farewell. 

Clown.  Look  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be  trust- 
ed, but  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people !  for,  indeed, 
there  is  no  goodness  in  the  womi. 

Cleo.  Take  thou  no  care  ;  it  shall  be  heeded. 

Clown.  Very  good  :  give  it  nothing,  I  pray  you, 
for  it  is  not  worth  the  feeding. 

Cleo.  Will  It  eat  me  1 

Clown.  You  must  not  think  I  am  so  simple, 
but  I  know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a 
woman  :  I  know,  tliat  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the 
gods,  if  the  devil  dress  her  not.  But,  truly,  these 
same  whoreson  devils  do  the  gods  great  harm  in 
their  women ;  for  in  every  ten  that  they  make, 
the  devils  mar  five. 

Cleo.  Well,  get  thpe  gone ;  farewell. 

Clown.  Yes,  forsooth ;  I  wish  you  joy  of  the 
wt  rm.  [Exit. 


Re-enter  Iras,  with  a  Robe,  Croivn,  dc 

Cleo.  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown;  I 
have 
Immortal  longings  in  me  :  Now  no  more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip  : — 
Varc,  yare,  good  Iras ;  quick. — Methinks,  I  hear 
Antony  call ;  I  see  liim  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act ;  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Cicsar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after  wrath  :  Husband,  I  come : 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title ! 
I  am  tire,  and  air ;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life. — So, — have  you  done? 
Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips. 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian  ; — Iras,  long  liirewell. 

[Kisses  them.     In  as  falls  and  dies. 
Have  I  the  aspick  in  my  lips?     Dost  fall  I 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part. 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch. 
Which  hurts,  and  is  dcsir'd.     Dost  thou  lie  stilll 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tcll'st  the  world 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

Char.  Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain  ;  that  J 
may  sa)'. 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep ! 

Cleo.  This  proves  me  base 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He'll  make  demand  other;  and  spend  that  kiss, 
Which  is  my  heaven  to  have.     Come,  thou  mor 
tal  wretch, 
[To  the  Asp,  whieh  she  applies  to  her  Breast. 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  iutrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie :  poor  venomous  fool. 
Be  angry,  and  despatch.     O,  could'st  thou  speak ! 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Caesar,  ass 
Unpoliced ! 

Char.         O  eastern  star ! 

Cleo.  Peace,  peace ' 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast, 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep  ? 

Char.  0,  break!  0,  break! 

Cleo.   As  sweet  as  balm,  as   soft   as   air,  a* 
gentle, — 
O  Antony ! — Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too  : — 

[Applying  another  Asp  to  her  Arm. 
What  should  I  stay —    [Falls  on  a  Bed,  and  dies. 

Char.    In   this    wild   world? — So,   fare    thee 
well. — 
Now  boast  thee,  death  !  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparall'd. — Downy  windows,  close; 
And  golden  Phoebus  never  lie  beheld 
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ACT    V, 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


SCENE    II. 


Of  eyes  again  so  royal !  Your  crown  s  awry  ; 
I'll  mend  it,  and  then  play. 

Enter  the  Guard,  rvshing  in, 

1st  Guard.  Where  ia  the  queen? 
Char.  Speak  softly,  wake  her  not. 

1st  Guard.  Cajsar  hath  sent — 
Char.  Too  slow  a  messenger. 

[Applies  the  Asp. 
0,  come;  apace,  despatch:  I  partly  foci  thee. 
1st  Guard.   Approach,  ho !    All  's   not  well : 

Ca;sar's  begtiil'd. 
2nd  Guard.  There's  Dolabella  sent  from  Caesar : 

call  him. 
1st  Guard.  What  work  is  here  ? — Charniian,  is 

this  well  done  ? 
Char.  It  is  well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  princess 
I  )escended  of  so  many  royal  kings. 
Ah,  soldier !  [Dies. 

Enter  Dolabella. 

DoJ.  ITow  goes  it  here  ? 

Ind  Guard.  All  dead. 

Dol.  Cajsar,  thy  thoughts 

'i'uuch  their  cfTects  in  this;  Thyself  art  coming 
'i'o  see  peiform'd  the  dreaded  act,  which  thou 
So  sought'st  to  hinder. 

Within.  A  way  there,  way  for  Caesar ! 

Enter  CiESAK,  and  Attendants. 

Dol.  0,  sir,  you  are  too  sure  an  augiirer ; 
Tliat  you  did  fear,  is  done. 

Cccs.  Bravest  at  the  last : 

She  levell'd  at  our  purposes,  and,  being  royal. 
Took  her  own  way. — The  manner  of  their  deaths  ? 
I  do  .'»ot  see  them  bleed. 
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Dol.  Who  was  k5t  with  them  ? 

1st  Guard.  A  simple  countryman,  thatbrouglil 
her  figs ; 
This  was  his  basket. 

Cces.  Poison'd  then. 

1st  Guard.  O  Cffisar, 

ThisCharmian  liv'dbutnow;  she  stood,  and  spake: 
I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress;  tremblingly  she  stood, 
And  on  a  sudden  dropp'd. 

Goes.  0  noble  weakness  !— 

If  they  had  swallow'd  poison,  't  would  appear 
By  external  swelling :  but  she  looks  like  sleep, 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

Dol.  Here,  on  her  breast. 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown  : 
The  like  is  on  her  arm. 

\st  Guard.  This  is  an  aspick's  trail ;  and  tliesf 
fig-leaves 
Have  slime  upon  them,  such  as  the  aspick  leaves 
Upon  the  caves  of  Nile. 

Cces.  Most  probable. 

That  so  she  died ;  for  her  physician  tells  me, 
She  hath  pursued  conclusions  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die. — Take  up  her  bed  ; 
And  bear  lier  women  from  the  monument : — 
She  shall  be  buried  by  her  Antony; 
No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it 
A  pair  so  famous.     High  events  as  these 
Strike  those  that  make  them  :  and  their  story  is 
No  less  in  pity,  than  Ins  glory,  which 
Brought  them  to  be  lamented.     Our  army  shall, 
In  solemn  show,  attend  this  funeral ; 
And  then  to  Rome. — Come,  Dolabella,  see 
High  order  in  this  great  solemnity.  [^Exeunt, 


NOTES  TO  ANTOM  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


«  Kcnaga,  i.  c,  disow  is,  casta  off. 

'  To  wtft,  i.  e.,  know. 

0,  that  Il-new  this  hvslantf,  wTiicTi,  you  sat/,  must  change 
his  horns  icith  garlands. 

Several  emendations  of  this  passage  have  been  offered, 
but  tlie  follnwing  explanation  by  Mr.  Steevens  appears  tlie 
most  satisfactory: — "To  chanofe  his  horns  with  (i.  e.,  for) 
Srarlands,  signifies,  to  be  a  triiimpliant  cackold ;  a  cnckold 
who  will  consider  his  state  as  an  honourable  one.  Thus, 
says  Benedick,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  '  There  is  no 
.-it.aff  more  liononrable  than  one  tipt  with  horn.^  AVe  are 
not  to  look  for  serious  argument  in  such  a  'skipping  dia- 
logue' as  tliat  before  us." 

*  Ejciended  Asia  from  Euphrates. 
Extended   his   dominions,  by  conqnest,  in  Asia  from 
Euplirates  to,  &o.    Dr.  Johnson,  however,  says  th.at  to 
extend  is  a  term  used  for  to  seize,  a***!  he  thinks  that  is 
the  sense  in  wliich  it  is  employed  liere. 

•  0,  then  we  tring  forth  we^ds. 


When  our  quick  winds  lie  still,  tfec. 
Dr.  Warburton  lias  proposed  to  read  minds  for  winds ; 
we  bring  forth  weeds  wlien  our  minds  are  idle ;  but  the 
following  elucidation  by  Mr.  Henley  is  so  happy,  that  we 
prefer  it.  Antony  himself,  "  figuratively,  is  the  idle  soil ; 
the  malice  that  speaks  home,  the  quick  or  cutting  winds, 
whose  frosty  blasts  destroy  the  profusion  of  weeds ;  whilst 
oar  ills  (that  is,  the  truth  faithfully  told  us,)  are  a  repre- 
sentation of  our  vices  in  their  naked  odiousness — is  as  our 
earing ;  serves  to  plough  up  the  neglected  soil,  and  enables 
it  to  produce  a  profitable  crop.  When  the  quick  winds  lie 
/till,  that  is,  in  a  mild  winter,  those  weeds  which  '  the 
tyrannous  breathings  of  the  north'  would  have  cut  off,  will 
continue  to  grow  and  feed,  to  the  no  small  detriment  of 
the  crop  to  follow." 

'  Expedience,  erroneously  used  for  expedition. 


-  Much  is  breeding, 


Which  like  the  courser''s  hair,  hith  yet  but  life. 

And  net  a  serpent's  poison. 

This  is  in  allusion  to  the  idle  notion  still  prevalent  in 

Eome  ignorant  rural  districts,  that  the  hair  of  a  horse  dropt 

into  corrupted  water  will  turn  to  a  worm  or  serpent.    Mr. 

Coleridge  says  that  this  is  true,  so  far  as  appearances  go, 


and  that  the  hair  *'  will  become  the  supporter  of  seeming  ^ 
one  worm,  though  probably  of  an  immense  nambcr  cJ 
small  slimy  water-lice.  The  hair  will  twirl  ronnd  a  finger, 
and  sensibly  compress  it.  It  is  a  common  experiment  with 
school-boys  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland."  Dr.  Lis- 
ter, in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  showed  that  what 
were  vulgarly  called  animated  horsehairs,  are  real  insects. 
It  was  also  affirmed  that  they  moved  like  serpents,  and 
were  poisonous  to  swallow.  This  old  supposition  is  al- 
luded to  in  Holinshed's  Description  of  England,  p.  224:  — 
"  A  horsehaire  laid  in  a  p.ale  full  of  the  like  water  will  in  a 
short  time  stirre  and  become  a  living  creature.  But  sith 
the  certaintie  of  these  things  is  rather  proved  by  few,"<tc 
Also  in  Churchyard's  Discourse  of  liebellion,  t&c,  1570: — 

nit  is  of  kinde  much  worsse  than  horses'  heare 
That  lyes  in  donge,  where  on  vile  serpents  brecde. 

»  Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  shoulSstjill 
With  sorrowful  water  t 

An  allusion  to  the  lachrymatory  vi.als,  or  bottles  of  tears, 
which  the  Komans  sometimes  put  into  the  urn  of  a  friend. 
So,  in  The  Two  Nolle  Kinsmen,  said  to  be  written  by 
Fletcher  and  Shakespeare : — 

Balms  and  gums,  and  heavy  cheers, 
Sacred  vials  filled  with  tears. 


» now  this  Herculean  Roman. 

Antony  was  very  proud  of  his  supposed  descent  from 
Anteon,  a  son  of  Hercules.  He  sought  to  give  a  colouring 
to  this  report  by  his  dress  and  manners.  "  Thus,"  saya 
Plutarch,  "  when  he  appeared  in  public,  he  wore  his  vest 
girt  on  the  hips,  a  large  sword,  anti  overall  a  coarse  mantle. 
That  kind  of  conduct  which  would  seem  disagreeable  tn 
others,  rendered  him  the  darling  of  the  army.  He  talked 
with  the  soldiers  in  their  own  swaggering  and  ribald  strain, 
ate  and  drank  with  them  in  public,  and  would  stond  t" 
take  his  victuals  at  their  common  table." 


"'  And  mad*  the  wars  alike  against  my  stomach. 

Having  alike  your  cause. 

It  must  bo  remembered  that  Antony  and  Cssar  an- 
joiued  in  office  as  triumvirs;  the  wars  which  t:—  —- '<■ 
against  Cies:»r  also  set  tbe  authority  of  Antony  at  defiance. 
The  sense  is  clear,  if  we  read — /  having  alike  your  cause. 
Dr.  Johnson  proposes  to  read — Hating  alike  our  caube 
but  the  .-Uteration  is  necdUss. 
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"  Gt  to,  then ;  your  contideraU  ttont. 
Mr.  Stceven«  iwiys,  tliis  passngc,  "  I  believe  means  only 
thin  :— If  I  mnsl  bo  cliiil<lcn,  lienceforwnrd  I  will  bo  mute 
w  a  ninrblo  stutue,  wliich  seems  to  think,  tlioiigh  it  cun 
KBV  notluni.  As  tiltiU  a»  a  stone,  however,  might  have 
been  onco  h  commo:i  ohrase." 

"  BUtt  her,  ichen  the  it  riggith. 
Rigg  H  nn  nncient  word,  meaning  a  strumpet.    So,  in 
CVhaatono's  Cattle  nf  Ptlight,  1576: — 

Then  loath  they  will  both  lust  anil  wanton  lovo, 
Or  tlse  bo  sure  such  ryggs  my  cure  shall  prove. 

Dryilen,  who  ha.s  given  an  emulative  imitation  of  this 
dCKCriptiori  of  Cleopatra,  expresses  this  idea  thus  :  — 

The  holv  priests  gaze  on  her  when  she  smiles; 
And  with  heav'd  hands,  forgetting  gravity. 
They  bless  her  wanton  eyes. 

"  Would  I  had  never  come  from  thenee,  nor  you 
Thither. 
Mr.  M.  Mason  very  justly  observes,  that  both  sen.se  and 
(jrammar  require  that  we  should  read  hither  instead  of 
Aither. 

"  Let  vs  to  biUiardt. 
This  is  one  of  the  numerous  anaehronisms  to  bo  found 
;n  our  poet ;  this  game  was  unknown  in  nncient  times. 

-  At  land  indeed, 


Thou  doet  o'er-count  me  of  my  father' s  house. 

(fer-eount  is  here  probably  used  equivocally  to  mean, 
you  have  over-reached  me  of  my  father's  house;  obtained 
it  dishonestly,  which  was  literally  the  truth.  Tlutarch 
tella  us  "  Antony  purchased  Pompey's  house ;  but,  when 
ho  was  required  to  make  the  payment,  he  expressed  him- 
self in  very  angry  terms;  and  this  he  tells  us  was  the 
reason  why  he  would  not  go  with  Ccesar  into  Africa.  His 
former  services  he  thought  insufficiently  repaid."  Again : 
"  When  Antony  asked  him  (Sextus  Pompcy)  where  they 
should  sup:  'There,'  said  he,  pointing  to  tlio  admiral- 
galley  of  six  oars,  '  that  is  the  only  patrimonial  mansion- 
house  that  is  left  to  Pompcy ;'  and  it  implied,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sarcasm  on  Antony,  who  was  then  in  possession  of 
his  father's  house." 


'•  Some  o'  their  plants  are  ill-rooted  already. 

Plants  is  used  metaphorically  for  feet ;  they  stagger  in 
th'jir  walk,  are  unsteady  from  the  effects  of  intoxication. 

"  They  have  made  him  drink  alms-drink. 

To  drink  alms-drinh,  is  when  one  man  at  a  feast  will 
drink  another's  share,  to  relieve  him  of  that  which  is  not 
);uod  fur  his  health.  He  out  of  kindness  will  drink  what 
his  companion  cannot.  Antony  an<l  the  rest  were  playing 
upon  Lepidus,  by  makiug  him,  in  his  nearly  Intoxicated 
-.title,  drink  both  his  own  wiuc  and  theirs  also. 

'•  Strtie  the  vessels,  ho  ! 

Tl.is  is  not  an  order  relating  to  the  ships,  as  they  were 
under  the  command  of  Pompey,  but  an  invitation  to  his 
frilow-revillers  to  chink  the  drinking  vessels  one  against 
die  other,  as  a  mark  of  sociality  and  friendship.  Tho 
custom  is  still  common  in  modern  society. 
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'•  Tlte  holding  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  rolUy. 

That  is,  every  man  was  Id  join  in  tho  birdcn  or  chsrus 
of  tho  song,  which  the  poet  styles  the  hcUll^g. 

'"  Thy  Pa  cor  lit,  Orodes, 
Pays  this  for  Mariuis  i  rassus. 

Pacorut  was  the  son  of  Orodes,  King  of  Parthia.  Cms- 
sus  was  a  Koman  general,  who  was  defeated  and  treacher- 
ously murdered  by  the  Parthians.  Orodes  grieved  sc 
much  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  son  Paconis.  that  he 
fell  into  a  languishing  illness;  when  his  seoono  san  i-nr.'.- 
ates,  anxious  for  iiis  death,  administered  poison  to  him, 
but  not  finding  it  effectual,  afterwards  strangled  him. 

3'  0  thou  Arabian  bird. 
That  is,  the  phoenix.   The  immortal  bird  which  was  sup 
posed  to  live  single,  and  to  rise  again  from  its  own  ashes. 

'^  They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle. 

The  wings  of  the  beetle  are  called  his  shards,  a-s  thoy 
are  hard  and  brittle,  like  a  tilo  or  shard,  i.  e.,  a  fragment 
of  an  earthen  vessel ;  thus,  in  Macbeth,  we  have,  "  tho 
shard-borne  beetle."  Enobarbus  likens  Lepidus  to  a 
beetle,  which  is  a  dull,  heavy  insect,  and  Antony  and 
Caesar  to  the  wings  by  which  be  is  maintained  in  his  ele- 
vated position. 

'» Denied  him  ricality. 

liivallty,  from  tho  L(itin  rivalitas;  an  obsolet«  word 
meaning  emulation,  competition.  Shakespeare  here  ubob 
it  for  equal  rankor  glory  in  the  action. 

^^  And  gives  his  potent  regiment. 
Jiegiment,  is  government,  authority;   ho  gives  up  bia 
power  into  the  hands  of  an  abandoned  woman, 

■^  Aicay,  my  Thetis  I 
Antony  probably  addresses  Cleopatra  by  the  name  of 
this  sea-nymph,  because  she  was  about  to  assist  in  his 
naval  expedition. 

=•  His  power  went  out  in  such  distraetums. 
In  such  minute  detachments,  small  separate  companies 

"  The  greater  cantle. 
A  cantle,  says  Pope,  is  a  piece  or  lump;  on  which  Dr. 
Johnson  exclaims,  "  Cantle  is  rather  a  corner.    Ca;sar,  in 
this  play,  mentions  tho  '  threc-nook'd  world.'    Of  this  tri- 
angular world,  every  triumvir  had  a  corner." 

"  The  brize  upon  her,  Hie  a  cow  in  June. 
The  brise  is  the  gad-fly ;  the  fly  that  stings  c«ttlo. 


-  Re  alone 


Tbns 


Jjealt  on  lieutenantry. 

On  is  probably  used  in  the  sense  of  in.    Ceesor  fought 
chiefly  by  proxy,  in  the  persons  of  his  lieutenants, 
in  a  former  scene,  Ventidius  says : — 

Caesar  and  Antony  have  ever  won 
ilore  in  their  officer,  than  persoQ. 

>"  The  next  Caesai-ion  smite. 
Gxsarion  was  Cleopatra's  son  by  Julius  Caesar. 
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*'  It  tigiii  Well. 
h  i»     good  »ig^,  a  favorable  omen. 

" '  T  U  sirange. 

This  O'lrious  plieDomenon,  wliich  was  received  as  omi- 
0U8  of  tlie  defeat  of  Antony,  is  thus  r.j.ited  by  Plutarcli: 
*  At  the  dead  of  night,  when  universal  silence  reigned 
through  the  city,  a  silence  that  was  deepened  by  the  awful 
thought  of  the  ensuing  day,  on  a  sudden  was  heard  the 
sound  of  musical  instruments,  and  a  noise  which  resem- 
bled tlie  exclamations  of  Bacchanals.  This  tumultuous 
procession  seemed  to  pass  through  the  whole  city,  and  to 
go  out  at  the  gate  whicli  led  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Tiiose 
wlio  reflected  on  lliis  prodigy,  concluded  that  Eaeehus, 
the  god  whom  Antony  affected  to  imitate,  had  then  for- 
salcen  him." 

"  And  our  oppre^sum. 

That  is,  our  opposition ;  the  force  by  which  we  are  op- 
pressed or  overpowered. 

"  Pleached  arms,  i.  e.,  folded  arms. 


■  0  thou  sun, 


Burn  the  great  sphere  thou  mov'st  in  I — darkling  stand 
The  varifing  shore  o'  the  worhl. 

"  According  to  the  philosophy,"  says  Mr.  Ileath,  "  which 
prevailed  from  the  age  of  Aristotle  to  that  of  Shakespeare, 
and  long  since,  the  suu  was  a  planet,  and  was  whirled 
roand  the  earth  by  the  motion  of  a  solid  sphere  in  which 
it  was  fixed.  If  the  sun,  therefore,  was  to  set  fire  to  the 
trhore,  80  BB  to  oocBuine  it,  the  conspqueace  aust  be,  that 


itself,  for  want  of  support,  mast  drop  through,  and  wandei 
in  endless  space  :  and  in  thi»  case,  the  eaitU  wo'^ld  be  i::- 
voived  in  endless  nigh'„" 

"  Dear  my  lord,  pardon  ;  I  dare  not, 
Lest  I  he  taken. 

Both  metre  and  sense  are  here  defective;  she  docs  not 
fear  to  kiss  Antony,  as  he  requests,  but  she  is  appreliei)* 
sive  that  if  slie  descends  from  her  monument  she  may  be 
made  a  prisoner.  Mr.  Malone  thinks  that  the  poet  wrote — 
I  dare  not  descend.  Mr.  Theobald  amends  the  passage  dif 
ferently,  and  reads — dare  not  come  down. 

"  The  soldiers^  pole  is  fallen. 
That  is,  their  standard,  the  object  of  their  love  and  oJ- 


M  My  countn/s  high  pyramuUs  my  gibbet. 

The  poet  intended  we  should  read  pyramides,  Latin, 
instead  of  pyramids ;  the  verse  will  otherwise  be  defect- 
ive. There  are  several  examples  of  the  use  of  this  word. 
Thus,  in  Dr.  Faustus,  1604:— 

Besides  the  gates  and  high  pyrami'Us, 
That  Juli  IS  Caesar  brought  Irom  Africa. 


•  Realms  and  islands  were 


As  plates  dropped  from  his  pocket. 

Plates,  mean  some  kind  of  silver  money.    In  T>t:t 
Jew  of  Malta : — 

Bat'at  thou  this  Moor  but  at  two  bimd/od  plates. 
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P  rMBEIJNE  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  full  strength  of  our  poet".j  maturity ;  it  is  attrt 
buteJ  to  the  year  1605,  and  snpposed  to  have  been  composed  immediately  after  Kino  Lear,  and 
just  before  Macbeth.  At  such  a  period  of  Shakespeare's  life,  he  could  scarcely  give  to  the  noi'ld  any 
feoble  production,  and  we  consequently  find  this  play  to  be  full  of  exquisite  poetry,  and  also  to  contain 
the  swi^i'test  and  most  tender  female  character  ever  drawn,  even  by  his  pen.  Still  there  is,  in 
Cymbeune,  a  singular  confusion  of  times  and  customs,  and  the  play  is  full  of  anachronisms.  The 
rude  ancient  Britons  of  the  time  of  Augustus  Cassar  are  pictured  as  possessing  the  manners  and 
luxuries  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  polished  court  of  Cymbeline  is  altogether  out  of  place  in 
Britain  at  such  a  time — it  is  an  incredibility  ;  so  also  is  the  description  of  Imogen's  chamber,  with 
its  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver  so  "rarely  and  exactly  wrought ;"  and  the  chimney-piece,  with  its 
carving  of  "  chaste  Diana  bathing,"  its  ornaments  of  silver,  and  the  golden  cherubins  with  which  the 
roof  is  fretted.  Such  things  were  seen  in  England  in  Shakespeare's  time ;  but  were  never  dreamed  of 
in  Augustus  Cjesar's.  In  the  fifth  act  also,  Posthumus,  when  condemned  to  death,  is  told  by  his 
gaoler  that  "he  shall  fear  no  more  tavern  bills."  Schlegel  makes  a  graceful  apology  for  these  errors; 
but  it  does  not  greatly  mend  the  matter  to  argue  the  poet's  faults  into  beauties.  In  Shakespeare,  as  a 
poet  and  philosopher,  we  have  implicit  faith ;  as  an  antiquarian  or  historian  he  does  not  address  us. 

That  part  of  the  plot  which  relates  to  the  adventures  of  Imogen  was  suggested  to  Shakespeare  by 
"  the  tale  told  by  the  fishwife  of  Stand  on  the  Green,"  in  an  old  story-book  entitled  Westward  for 
Smelts,  in  which  the  story  is  given  in  an  English  dress,  and  the  original  of  Imogen  is  a  Mrs.  Dorrill, 
WHO  m  the  hinguage  of  the  author,  was  "  a  creature  most  beautifull,  so  that  in  her  time  there  were 
few  found  Ih-it  matched  her,  (none  at  all  that  excelled  her,)  so  excellent  were  the  gifts  that  nature 
haa  bestowed  on  her.  In  body  she  was  not  onely  so  rare,  and  unparalleled,  but  also  in  her  gifts  of 
niTnde;  so  that  this  creature  it  seemed  that  Grace  and  Nature  strove  who  should  exccll  each  other  in 
tneir  gifts  toward  her."  Tliis  story  was  in  its  turn  taken  from  the  Decameron  of  the  Italian  novelist 
Boc'-acio. 

According  to  Holiiished,  Cymbeline,  or  Kimbeline,  began  his  reign  in  the  nineteenth  yo.ir  of 
tiat  af  Augustus  Ca;sar,  and  the  play  commences  in  or  about  the  twenty-foutth  year  of  Crmbeline's 
reiea,  fthich  tjiis  the  forty-second  of  that  of  Augustus,  and  the  sixteenth  of  the  Christian  cia. 
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PERSONS    EEPRESENTED. 


CrMnELiNE,  King  of  Britain. 

drj«ir»,  Act  1.  sc.  2.     Act  11.  bc.  8.    Act  III.  bc.  1 ;  sc.  5. 

Act  IV.  8C.  8.     Act  V.  sc.  2;  sc.  3;  sc.  5. 

Cloten,  Son  to  the  Queen  by  a  former  Husband. 

Apptar,,  Act  I.  sc.  8.    Act  II.  bc  1 ;  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  1 ; 

so.  6.    Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Lr.oxATis  I'osTnuMUS,  o  Gentleman  of  Britain, 

Husband  to  Imogen. 

J;>;jMr»,  Actl.  sc.  2;  sc.  5.    Act  11.  sc.  4 ;  so.  5.    Act  V. 

so.  1 ;  BC  2 ;  sc.  8 ;  sc.  4 ;   sc.  5. 

BEi.Anii;s,  a  banished  Lord,  disguised  under  the 

name  of  Morgan. 
Apptars,  Act  III.  sc.  8 ;  sc.  6.    Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  sc  4.    Act  V. 


so.  2 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5. 


Gu 


f  i>oni 

JIDERirS,      \        ^j^ 
RVIKAGLS,   i 


Sons  of  Cymbeline,  disguised  under 
he  names  of  I'olydore  and  Cad- 


ell,  supposed  Sons  to  Belarius. 

Appear,  Act  III.  so.  3;  sc.  6.     Act  IV.  so.  2;  so.  4. 
Act  V.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc  5. 

PiiiLAiuo,  a  Roman  Gentleman  and  Friend  to 

Posthumus. 

Appfars,  Act  I.  sc.  5.     Act  II.  sc  4. 

Iacbimo,  an  Italian  Gentleman  and  Friend  to 

Philario. 
Appear),  Act  I   sc.  5;  sc.  7.    Act  II.  sc.  2;  sc  4.     Act  V. 

80.  2 ;  sc.  5. 

A  Fbesch  Gentleman,  Friend  to  Philario. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  5. 

Caius   Lucius,   Ambassador  from  Home,   after- 
wards General  of  the  Roman  forces. 

ipptare,  Act  III.  sc.  1 ;   sc  5.     Act  IV.  so.  2.     Act  V. 
sc.  2  ;  sc.  5. 

A  Soothsayer,  attending  on  Lucius. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  so.  2.     Act  V.  sc.  5. 


A  Roman  Captain. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc  2. 


Two  British  Captains. 

Appear,  Act  V.  sc.  8. 

PisANio,  Servant  to  Posthumus. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2;   sc.  4;  so.  6;  sc  7.     Act  11.  so.  a 

Act  HI.  80.  2;  so.  4;  so.  5.     Act  IV.  sc  8. 

Act  V.  80.  3 ;  so.  5. 

Cornelius,  a  Physician. 
Appears,  Act  1.  sc  6.    Act  V.  o'j.  r. 

Two  Gentlemen. 
Appear,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

Two  Lords,  Companions  to  Ciotec. 
Appear,  Act  I.  so.  8.     Act  II.  so.  1 ;  sc  £. 

Another  Lord. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  so.  8.    Act  V.  sc.  8. 

Two  PtOMAN  Senators  and  Tribunes, 
Appear,  Act  III.  so.  7. 

Two  Gaolers. 

Appear,  Act  V.  so.  4. 

Jupiter,  and  other  Apparitions. 
Appear,  Act  V.  so.  4. 

Queen,  Wife  to  Cymbeline. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc  2 ;  sc.  6.    Act  II.  sc  8.     Act  IE.. 
sc.  1 ;  sc.  5. 

Imogen,  Daughter  to  Cymbeline   by  a  formoi 

Queen. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc  2;  sc  4;  so.  7.     Act  11.  sc  2;  60.  1 

Act  III.  sc.  2 ;  so.  4 ;  so.  6.     Act  IV.  so.  2. 

Act  V.  sc.  2  :  80.  5. 

Helen,  an  Attendant  on  Imogen. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc  2 ;  so.  8. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Mtisicians,  Officers,  Captains,  Sol- 
diers, Messengers,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE, — Sometimes  in  Britain,  sometimes  in 
Italy. 
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ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.-  -Britain.     TU  Garden  behind 
Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Two  Geutlemen. 

Ist  Gent.  You  do  not  meet  a  man,  but  frowns : 
our  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers; 
Still  seem,  as  does  the  king.' 

2nd  Gent.  But  what's  the  matter? 

\st   Gent.   His    daughter,  and  the  heir  of  his 
kingdom,  whom 
He  purpos'd  to  his  wife's  sole  son,  (a  widow, 
That  late  he  married,}  hath  referr'd  herself 
Unto  a  poor  but  worthy  gentleman :  She 's  wedded ; 
Her  husband  banish'd ;  she  imprison'd :  all 
Is  outward  sorrow ;  though,  I  think,  the  king 
Be  touch'd  at  very  heart. 

2nd  Gent.  None  but  the  king  ? 

Ist  Gent.  He,  that  hath  lost  her,  too :  so  is  the 
queen, 
That  most  desir'd  the  match  :  But  not  a  courtier, 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 
Of  the  king's  looks,  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at. 

Ind  Gent.  And  why  so? 

\sl  Gent.  He  that  hath  miss'd  the  princess,  is 
a  thing 
Too  bad  for  bad  report :  and  he  that  hath  her, 
(I  mean,  that  married  her, — alack,  good  man ! — 
And  therefore  banish'd)  is  a  creature  such 
As,  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  something  failing 
In  him  that  should  coirpare.     I  do  not  think, 
So  fair  an  outward,  anc  such  stuif  within. 
Endows  a  man  but  he. 

2nd  Gent.  You  speak  him  far. 


1st  Gent.  1  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself  5 
Crash  him  together,  rather  than  unfcld 
His  measure  duly. 

2nd  Gent.  What's  his  name,  and  birth  1 

1st  Gent.  1  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root:  Hia 
father 
Was  caU'd  Sicilius,  who  did  join  his  honour, 
Against  the  Romans,  with  Cassibelan  ; 
But  had  his  titles  by  Tcnantins,  whom 
He  serv'd  with  glory  and  adirir'd  success: 
So  gain'd  the  sur-addition,  Lecnatus  : 
And  had,  besides  this  gentleman  in  question; 
Two  other  sons,  who,  in  the  wars  o'  the  time. 
Died  with  their  swords  in  hand  ;  for  which  their 

fiither 
(Then  old  and  fond  of  issue.)  took  such  sorrow, 
That  he  quit  being  ;  and  his  gentle  lady, 
Big  of  this  gentleman,  our  theme,  deceas'd 
As  he  was  born.     The  king,  he  takes  the  babe 
To  his  protection ;  calls  him  Posthumus  Leonatus; 
Breeds  him,  and  makes  him  of  his  bed-chamber  : 
Puts  him  to  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  the  receiver  of;  which  he  took, 
As  we  do  air,  fast  as 'twas  ministered; 
And  in  's  spring  became  a  harvest :  Liv'd  in  court, 
(Which  rare  it  is  to  do,)  most  prais'd,  most  lov'd  : 
A  sample  to  the  youngest :  to  the  more  mature 
A  glass  that  feated  them ;  and  to  the  graver, 
A  child  that  guided  dotards  :  to  his  mistress. 
For  whom  he  now  is  banish'd, — her  own  price 
Proclaims  how  she  estecm'd  him  and  his  virtue: 
By  her  election  may  be  truly  read, 
WTiat  kind  of  man  he  is. 

2nd  Gent.  I  honour  him 

Even  out  of  your  report.     But,  'pray  you,  tell  me, 
Is  she  sole  child  to  the  king? 

1st  Gent.  His  only  chihL 
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He  had  two  sons,  (if  lliis  be  wortb  your  healing, 
Mark  it,)  the  eldesl,  of  tbeiii  at  three  years  old, 
r  the   swathing   clothes   the    other,  from  their 

nursery 
Were  stolen ;  and  to  this  hour,  no  guess  in  know- 
ledge 
IVhic-h  way  they  went. 
2itd  Gent.  IIow  long  is  this  ago? 

1st  Gent.  Some  twenty  years. 
2nd  Gtnt,  That  a  king's  children  should  be  so 
convey'd  ! 
Bo  blackly  guarded  I  And  the  search  so  slow, 
That  could  not  trace  them  ! 

1st  Gent,  Ilowsoe'er 't  is  stmngc, 

Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laugb'd  at, 
Yet  is  it  true,  sir. 

2h'/  Gent.  I  do  well  believe  you. 

lit  Gent.  We  must  forbear :  Here  comes  the 
queen,  and  princess.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.— The  Same. 
Enter  the  Quees,  Posthumus,  and  Imogen. 

Queen.  No,  be  assur'd,  you  shall  not  find  me, 
daughter, 
rVfter  the  slander  of  most  step-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd  unto  you  :  you  are  my  prisoner,  but 
Your  gaoler  shall  deliver  you  llie  keys 
That  lock  up  your  restraint.     For  you,  Posthiimus, 
Bo  soon  as  I  can  win  the  oflfended  king, 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate :  marry,  yet 
The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him ;  and  't  were  good, 
Y'ou  lean'd   unto    his  sentence,   with  what   pa- 
tience 
Your  wisdom  may  inform  you. 

Post.  Please  your  highness, 

will  from  hence  to-day. 

Queen.  You  know  the  peril : — 

I  '11  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barr'd  affections ;  tbougii  the  king 
Hath  charg'd  you  should  not  speak  together. 

[Exit  Queen. 
Imo.  O 

Dissembling  courtesy  !  How  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds ! — My  dearest  hus- 
band, 
1  something  fear  my  father's  wrath  ;  but  nothing, 
(Always  reserv'd  my  holy  duty,)  what 
His  rage  can  do  on  me :  You  must  be  gone ; 
And  I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  anwy  eyes ;  not  comforted  to  live, 
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Cut  that  there  is  this  jewe'  in  the  world. 
That  I  may  see  again. 

Post.  My  juecn  !  my  mistress  1 

0,  lady,  weep  no  more ;  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man  !  I  will  remain 
The  loyal'st  husband  that  did  e'er  j)lig!it  troth. 
M3'  residence  in  Rome  at  one  Philario's ; 
Who  to  my  father  was  a  friend,  to  me 
Known  but  by  letter :  thither  write,  my  queen, 
And  with  mine  eyes  I  '11  drink  the  words  you  send. 
Though  ink  be  made  of  call. 

Re-enter  Queen. 

Queen.  Be  brief,  I  pray  yon 

If  the  king  come,  I  shall  incur  I  know  not 
How  much  of  his  displeasure  : — Yet  I  'U  move  him 

[Aiide, 
To  walk  this  way  :  I  never  do  him  wrong, 
But  he  does  buy  my  injuries,  to  be  friends; 
Pays  dear  for  my  offences.  [Exit. 

Post.  Should  we  be  taking  Isava 

As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live. 
The  loathness  to  depart  would  grow  :  Adieu. 

Imo.  Nay,  stay  a  little : 
Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself, 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.     Look  hen ,  love ; 
This  diamond  was  my  mother's:  take  it,  heart; 
But  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife. 
When  Imogen  is  dead. 

Post.  How !  how  !  another  ?  — 

Y'ou  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I  have, 
And  sear  up  my  embracements  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  death  !' — Picmain  thou  here 

[Putting  on  the  Ring. 
While  sense  can  keep  it  on  ?  And  sweetest,  fairest, 
As  I  my  poor  self  did  exchange  for  you, 
To  your  so  infinite  loss  ;  so,  in  our  trifles 
I  still  win  of  you  :  For  my  sake,  wear  this  ; 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love  ;  I  '11  place  it 
Upon  this  fairest  prisoner. 

[Putting  a  Bracelet  on  her  Arm. 

Imo.  0,  the  gods  1 

When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Enter  Cymbeline  and  Lords. 
Post.  Alack,  the  king  I 

Cijm.  Thou  basest  thing,  avoid !  hence,  from  my 
sight  I 
If,  after  this  command,  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthiness,  thou  diest :  Away! 
Thou  art  poison  to  my  blood. 
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Post.  The  gods  protect  you ! 

And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  court ! 
I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

lino.         There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 
More  sliaip  than  this  is. 

Cym.  0,  disloyal  thiiia, 

That  should'st  repair  my  youth  ;  thou  heapest 
A  year's  age  on  me  !' 

Imo.  I  beseech  you,  sir, 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation  ;  I 
Am   senseless   of    your   wrath ;    a   touch   more 

rare 
Suhdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 

Cym,  Past  grace  ?  obedience  ? 

Imo.  Past  hope,  and  in  despair ;  that  way,  past 
grace. 

Cym.  That  might'st  have  had  the  sole  son  of  my 
queen ! 

Imo.  O  bless'd,  that  I  might  not !  I  chose  an 
eagle, 
And  did  avoid  a  puttock.'' 

Cym.  Thou  took'st  a  beggar;  would'st  have 
made  my  throne 
A  scat  for  baseness. 

Imo.  No ;  I  rather  added 

A  lustre  to  it. 

Cym.  O  thou  vile  one  ! 

Imo.  Sir, 

It  is  your  fjiult  that  I  have  lov'd  Posthnraus  : 
Yow  bred  him  as  my  play-fellow  ;  and  he  is 
A  man  worth  any  woman  ;  overbuys  me 
Ah.iost  the  sum  he  pays. 

Cym.  What ! — art  thou  mad  ? 

Imo.  Almost, sir:  Heaven  restore  me  ! — 'Would 
I  were 
A  neat-herd's  daughter  !  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  shepherd's  son  ! 

Re-enter  Queen. 

Cym.  Thou  foolish  thing! — 

They  were  again  together :  you  have  done 

[To  the  Queen. 
Not  after  our  command.     Away  with  her, 
And  pen  her  up. 

Queen.  'Beseech  your  patience  : — Peace, 

Dear  lady  daughter,  peace  ; — Sweet  sovereign. 
Leave  us  to  ourselves ;  and  make  yourself  some 

comfort 
Out  of  your  best  advice. 

Cym.  Nay,  let  her  languish 

A  drop  of  blood  a  day ;  and,  being  aged. 
Die  of  this  folly  1  \JExit. 


JEnter  Pisanio. 

Queen.  Fye ! — you  must  give  ■«*/  : 

Here  is  your  servant. — How  now,  sir?  What  news? 

Pis.  My  lord  your  son  drew  on  my  master. 

Queen.  Ha  1 

No  haiTD,  I  trust,  is  done  ? 

Pis.  There  might  have  been. 

But  that  my  master  rather  play'd  than  fought. 
And  had  no  help  of  anger  :  they  were  parted 
By  gentlemen  at  hand. 

Queen.  I  am  very  glad  on  't. 

Imo.  Your  son  's  my  father's  friend  ;  he  take3 
his  part. — 
To  draw  upon  an  exile  ! — 0  brave  sir  I — 
I  would  they  were  in  Africk  both  together ; 
Myself  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  mifjht  prick 
The  goer  back. — Why  came  you  from  your  master? 

Pis.  On  his  command  :  He  would  not  suffer  me 
To  bring  him  to  the  haven  ;  left  these  notes 
Of  what  commands  I  should  be  subject  to. 
When  it  pleas'd  you  to  employ  me. 

Queen.  This  hath  been 

Your  faithful  servant :  I  dare  lay  mine  honour, 
He  will  remain  so. 

Pis.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness, 

Queen,  Pray,  walk  a  while. 

I?no.  About  some  half  hour  hence, 

I  pra}'  you,  speak  witli  me  :  you  shall,  at  least. 
Go  see  my  lord  aboard :  for  this  time,  leave  me. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  m.—Ajmblic  Place. 

Enter  Cloten,  and  Two  Lords. 

'[st  Lord.  Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a 
shirt ;  the  violence  of  action  hath  made  you  reek 
as  a  sacrifice  :  Where  air  comes  out,  air  comes  in  : 
there's  none  abroad  so  wholesome  as  that  you 
vent. 

Clo.  If  my  shirt  were  bloody,  then  to  shift  it — 
Have  I  hurt  him  ? 

2nd  Lord.  No,  fiith  ;  not  so  much  as  his  pa- 
tienee.  [Aside. 

\st  Lord.  Hurt  him  ?  his  body 's  a  passable  car- 
cass, if  he  be  not  hurt :  it  is  a  thoroughfare  for 
steel,  if  it  be  not  hurt. 

2}id  Lord.  His  steel  was  in  debt;  it  went  o'the 
backside  the  town.  [  Aside. 

Clo.  The  \-illain  world  not  stand  me. 

2nd  Lord.  No ;  but  he  fled  forward  still,  toward 
your  face.  [Aside. 
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\  it  Lord.  StanJvou!  You  have  land  enough  of 
j-our  own  :  but  he  adJcd  to  your  having ;  gave  you 
Bome  ground. 

2/i<i  Lord.  \s  many  inches  as  you  have  oceans : 
Puppii-s !  [Aside. 

Clo.  I  would,  they  liad  not  come  bot\Peen  us. 

2nd  Lord.  So  would  I,  till  you  hnd  measured 
how  long  a  fool  you  were  upon  the  ground. 

\Aside. 

Clo.  And  that  she  should  love  this  fellow,  and 
refuse  me ! 

2nd  Lord.  If  it  be  a  sin  to  make  a  true  election, 
she  is  damned.  [Aside. 

1st  Lord.  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always,  her  beauty 
and  her  brp'n  go  not  together  :  She 's  a  good  sign, 
but  I  have  seen  small  reflection  of  her  wit. 

2nd  Lord.  She  shines  not  upon  fools,  lest  the 
reflection  should  hurt  her.  [Aside. 

Clo.  Come,  I'll  to  my  chamber  :  'Would  there 
had  been  some  hurt  done  I 

2t'.d  Lord.  I  wish  not  so ;  unless  it  had  been  the 
fall  of  an  ass,  which  is  no  great  hurt.  [Aside. 

Clo.  You  '11  go  with  us  i 

Ist  Lord.  I'll  attend  your  lordship. 

Clo.  Nay,  come,  let 's  go  together. 

2nd  Lord.  Well,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  TV.— A  room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Imogen  and  Pisaxio. 

Imo.  I  wouW  thou  grew'st  unto  the  shores  o' 
the  haven. 
And  question'dst  every  sail  :  if  lie  should  write. 
And  I  not  have  it,  'twere  a  paper  lost, 
As  offer'd  mercy  is.'    What  was  the  last 
That  he  spake  to  thee  ? 

Pis.  'Twas,  "his  queen,  his  queen!" 

Imo.  Then  w.av'd  his  handkerchief? 

P'S.  And  kiss'd  it,  madam. 

Imo.  Senseless  linen !  happier  therein  than  I ! — 
And  that  was  all  ? 

Pis.  No,  madam  ;  for  so  long 

As  he  coidd  make  mo  with  this  eye  or  ear 
Distinguish  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief. 
Still  wa^-ing,  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of  his  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sail'd  on, 
How  swift  his  ship. 

Imo.  Thou  should'st  have  made  him 

Ab  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

•^**'  Madam,  so  I  did. 
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Imo.  I   would   have  broke  mine  eye-strings 

crack'd  them,  but 
To  look  upon  him  ;  till  the  diminution 
Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle, — 
Nay,  follow'd  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air;  and  then 
Have  lurn'd  mihe  eye,  and  wept. — Bi;t,  good  Pi- 

sanio. 
When  shall  we  hear  from  him  ? 

Pis.  Be  assur'd,  madam, 

"With  his  next  'vantage. 

Imo.  I  did  not  t.ake  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Jlost  pretty  things  to  say;  ere  I  could  tell  him. 
How  I  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours, 
Such  thoughts,  and  such ;  or  I  could  make  hira 

swear 
The  sbes  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
iline  interest,  and  his  honour;  or  have  charg'd  him, 
At  the  sixth  hour  of  mom,  at  noon,  at  midnight. 
To  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him  ;  or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north. 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Ladij.  The  queen,  mad.Hra, 

Desires  your  highness'  company. 

Imo.  Those  things  I  bid  you  do,  get  them  des- 
patch'd. — 
I  will  attend  the  queen. 

Pis.  Madam,  I  shall.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Piome.     An  Apartment  in  Philaric's 
Mouse. 

Enter  Philario,  Iachimo,  a  Frenchman,  a 
Dutchman,  and  a  Spaniard. 

lach.  Believe  it,  sir :  I  have  seen  him  in  Britain  : 
he  was  then  of  a  crescent  note  ;  expected  to  prove 
so  worthy,  as  since  he  hath  been  allowed  the  name 
of:  but  I  could  then  have  looked  on  him  without 
the  help  of  admiration  ;  though  the  catalogue  of 
his  endowments  had  been  tabled  bv  his  side,  aud 
I  to  peruse  him  by  items. 

Phi.  You  speak  of  him  when  he  was  less  fur- 
nished, than  now  he  is,  with  that  which  makes 
him  both  without  and  within. 

French.  I  have  seen  him  in  France  :  we  had 
very  many  there,  could  behold  the  sun  with  as 
firm  eyes  as  ho. 
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lack.  This  matter  of  marrying  his  king's  daugh- 
l«?r,  (wherein  he  must  be  weighed  rather  by  her 
value,  than  his  own,)  words  him,  I  doubt  not,  a 
great  deal  from  the  matter. 

French.  And  then  his  banishment : 

lach.  Ay,  and  the  approbation  of  those,  that 
weep  this  hinientable  divorce,  under  her  colours, 
are  wonderfully  to  extend  him ;  be  it  but  to  for- 
tify lier  judgment,  which  else  an  easy  battery  might 
!:iy  tlat,  for  taking  a  beggar  without  more  quality. 
But  how  comes  it,  he  is  to  sojourn  with  you  ? 
How  creeps  acquaintance  ? 

Pld.  His  father  and  I  were  soldiers  together ; 
to  whom  I  have  been  often  bound  for  no  less 
than  my  life  : — — 

Enter  Posthumus. 

Here  comes  the  Briton  :  Let  liim  be  so  enter- 
tained amongst  you,  as  suits,  with  gentlemen  of 
your  knowing,  to  a  stranger  of  his  quality. — I  be- 
seech you  all,  be  better  known  to  this  gentleman, 
whom  I  commend  to  you,  as  a  noble  friend  of 
mine  :  How  worthy  he  is,  I  will  leave  to  appear 
hereafter,  rather  than  story  him  in  his  own 
hearing. 

French.  Sir,  we  have  known  together  in  Or- 
leans. 

Post.  Since  when  I  have  been  debtor  to  you 
for  courtesies,  which  I  will  be  ever  to  pay,  and  yet 
pay  still. 

French.  Sir,  you  o'er-rate  my  poor  kindness  : 
I  was  glad  I  did  atone  my  countryman  and  you ; 
it  had  been  pity,  you  should  have  been  put  to- 
gether with  so  mortal  a  purpose,  as  then  each 
bore,  upon  importance  of  so  slight  and  trivial  a 
nature. 

Post.  By  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  then  a  young 
traveller :  rather  sliunned  to  go  even  with  what 
I  heard,  than  in  my  every  action  to  be  guided  by 
others'  experiences  :  but,  upon  my  mended  judg- 
ment, (if  I  offend  not  to  say  it  is  mended,)  my 
quarrel  was  not  altogether  sliglit. 

French.  'Faith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  tlie  arbitre- 
ment  of  swords;  and  by  sucli  two,  that  would,  by 
all  likelihood,  have  contounded  one  the  other,  or 
have  fallen  both. 

lach.  Cau  we,  with  manners,  ask  what  was  the 
ditference  ? 

French.  Safely,  I  think  :  't  was  a  contention  in 

public,  which  may,  without  contradiction,  suffer 

the  repoi  t.     It  was  much  like  an  argument  that 

fell  out  last  night,  where  each  of  us  fell  in  praise 
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of  our  country  mistresses :  This  gentleman  at  that 
time  vouching,  (and  upon  warrant  of  bloody 
affirmation,)  his  to  be  more  fair,  virtuous,  wise, 
cliaste,  constant-qualified,  and  less  attemptible, 
than  any  the  rarest  of  our  ladies  in  France. 

lach.  That  lady  is  not  now  living ;  or  this 
gentleman's  opinion,  by  this,  worn  out. 

Post.  She  holds  her  virtue  still,  ahd  I  my 
mind. 

lach.  You  must  not  so  far  prefer  her  'fore 
ours  of  Italy. 

Post.  Being  so  far  provoked  as  I  was  in  France, 
I  would  abate  her  nothing ;  though  I  profess  my- 
self her  adorer,  not  her  friend. 

Jack.  As  fair,  and  as  good,  (a  kind  of  hand-in- 
hand  comparison,)  had  been  something  too  fair, 
and  too  good,  for  any  lady  in  Britany.  If  she 
went  before  others  I  have  seen,  as  that  diamond 
of  yours  out-lustres  many  I  have  beheld,  I  could 
not  but  believe  she  excelled  many :  but  I  have 
not  seen  the  most  precious  diamond  that  is,  noi 
you  the  lady. 

Post.  I  praised  her  as  I  rated  her :  so  do  I  my 
stone. 

Juch.  What  do  you  esteem  it  at  ? 

Post.  More  than  the  world  enjoys. 

lach.  Either  your  unparagoned  mietress  is  dead, 
or  she 's  outpriz'd  by  a  trifle. 

Post.  You  are  mistaken  :  the  one  may  be  sold, 
or  given  ;  if  there  were  wealth  enough  for  the 
purchase,  or  merit  for  the  gift  :  the  other  is  not  a 
thing  for  sale,  and  only  the  gift  of  the  gods. 

lach.  \Miich  the  gods  have  given  you  ? 

Post.  Which,  by  their  graces,  I  will  keep. 

lach.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  yours :  but, 
}-ou  know,  strange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring 
ponds.  Your  ring  ir  ay  be  stolen,  too :  so,  of  your 
brace  of  unprizable  estimations,  the  one  is  but 
frail,  and  the  other  casual ;  a  cunning  thief,  or  a 
that-wav-accomplished  courtier,  would  hazard  the 
winning  both  of  first  and  last. 

Post.  Your  Italy  contains  none  so  accomplished 
a  courtier,  to  convince  the  honour  of  my  mis- 
tress;" if,  in  the  holding  or  loss  of  that,  you  term 
her  frail. ,  I  do  nothing  doubt,  you  have  store  of 
thieves ;  notwithstanding  I  fear  not  my  ring. 

Phi.  Let  us  leave  here,  gentlemen. 

Post.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart.  This  worthy 
signor,  I  thank  him,  makes  no  stranger  of  nie , 
we  are  familiar  at  fii-st. 

lach.  With  five  times  so  much  conversation, 
I  should  get  ground  of  your  fair  mistress  :  make 
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her  go  liack,  even  to  the  yielding ;  had  I  admit- 
anco,  and  opportunity  to  friend. 

Post.  No.  no. 

Jack.  I  dare,  thereon,  pawn  the  moiety  of  my 
estate  to  your  ring;  wliich,  in  ii^-  opinion,  o'oi- 
vahies  it  soinetliiiig :  But  I  make  my  wager  rather 
against  your  confidence,  than  her  reputation  :  and, 
to  bar  your  offence  herein  too,  I  dui-st  attempt  it 
iisainsl  any  hidy  in  the  world. 

Post.  You  are  a  great  deal  abused  in  too  bold 
a  persuasion ;  and  I  doubt  not  you  sustain  what 
you  're  worthy  of,  by  your  attempt. 

Jack.  What 's  that  ] 

Post.  A  repulse  :  Though  your  attempt,  as  you 
rail  it,  deserve  more ;  a  punishment  too. 

Phi.  Gentlemen,  ejiough  of  this :  it  came  in 
too  suddenly  ;  let  it  die  as  it  was  born,  and,  I 
pray  you,  bo  better  acquainted. 

Jack.  'Would  I  had  put  my  estate,  and  my 
neighbour's,  on  the  approbation  of  what  I  have 
jpoke. 

Post.  What  lady  would  you  choose  to  assail  3 

lack.  Yours;  whom  in  constancy,  you  think, 
stands  so  safe.  I  will  lay  3"ou  ten  thousand  ducats 
to  your  ring,  that,  commend  me  to  the  court  where 
your  lady  is,  with  no  more  advantage  than  the 
opportunity  of  a  second  conference,  and  I  will 
bring  from  thence  that  honour  of  hers,  which 
vou  imagine  so  reserved. 

Post.  I  will  wage  against  your  gold,  geld  to 
it :  my  ring  I  hold  dear  as  ray  finger ;  't  is  part 
of  it 

lach.  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wiser.' 
If  you  buy  ladies'  flesh  at  a  million  a  dram,  you 
cannot  preserve  it  from  tainting :  But,  I  see,  you 
have  some  religion  iu  you,  that  you  fear. 

Post.  This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue ; 
you  bear  a  graver  purpose,  I  hope. 

lack.  I  am  the  master  of  my  speeches ;  and 
would  undergo,  what 's  spoken,  I  swear. 

Post.  Will  you  ? — I  shall  but  lend  my  diamond 
till  your  return  : — Let  there  be  covenants  drawn 
between  us :  My  mistress  exceeds  in  goodness  the 
hugeness  of  your  unworthy  thinking :  I  dare  yo.i 
to  this  match  :  here 's  my  ring.  . 

Phi.  I  will  have  it  no  lay. 

lach.  By  the  gods  it  is  one  : — If  I  bring  you 
no  sufficient  testimony  that  I  have  enjoyed  the 
dearest  bodily  part  of  your  mistress,  my  ten  thou- 
sand ducats  are  yours ;  so  is  your  diamond  too. 
If  I  come  off,  and  leave  her  in  such  honour  as  you 
have  trust  in,  she  your  jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and 
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my  gold  are  yours : — provided,  I  have  your  com 
mendation,  (vr  my  more  free  entertainment. 

Post.  I  embrace  these  conditions ;  let  us  have 
articles  betwixt  us  : — only,  thus  far  you  shall 
answer.  If  you  make  your  voyage  upon  her. 
and  give  me  directly  to  understand  you  have 
prevaijed,  I  am  no  further  your  enemy,  she  is 
not  worth  our  debate  :  if  she  remain  unsedu.ced, 
(you  not  making  it  appear  otherwise,)  for  your 
ill  opinion,  and  the  a.ssault  you  have  made  to  her 
chastity,  you  shall  auswer  me  with  your  sword. 

lach.  Y''our  hand  ;  a  covenant :  W^e  will  have 
these  things  set  down  by  lawful  counsel,  and 
straight  away  for  Britain  ;  lest  the  bargain  should 
catch  cold,  and  starve  :  I  will  fetch  my  gold,  and 
have  our  two  wagers  recorded. 

Post.  Agreed.  [Uxeunt  Post,  and  Iach. 

French.  Will  this  hold,  think  you  ? 

Phi.  Signior  lachimo  will  not  from  it.  Pray, 
let  us  follow  'm.  \Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI.— Britain.     A  Room  in  Cymbeline's 
Palace. 

Enter  Queen,  Ladies,  and  Cornelius. 

Queen.  Whiles  yet  the  dew 's  on  ground,  gather 
those  tiowers ; 
Make  haste  :  who  has  the  note  of  them  ? 

\st  Lady.  I,  madam. 

Queen.  Despatch. \Exeunt  Ladies. 

Now,  master  doctor ;    have  you  brought  those 
drugs  ? 

Cor.  Pleaseth  your  higliness,  ay :  here  they  are, 

madam  ;  [Presenting  a  small  Box. 

But  I  beseech  your  grace,  (without  oflfence  ; 

My  conscience  bids  me  ask ;)  wherefore  you  have 

Commanded  of  me  these  most  poisonous  c()m- 

pounds. 
Which  are  the  movers  of  a  languishing  death  ; 
But,  though  slow,  deadly  ? 

Queen.  I  do  wonder,  doctor, 

Tliou  ask'st  me  such  a  question  :  Have  I  not  been 
Thy  pupil  long?  Hast  thou  not  Icarn'd  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  distil  ?  preserve  ?  yea,  so, 
That  our  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confections  3    Having  thus  far  [.roceeded, 
(Unless  thou  think'st  me  devilish,)  is't  not  meet 
That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in 
Other  conclusions  ?    I  will  try  the  forces 
Of  these  thy  compounds  on  such  creatures  as 
We  count  not  worth  the  hanging,  (but  none  ho. 
man,) 
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To  trj'  Ibe  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 
Allayincnts  to  their  act ;  and  by  them  gather 
Their  several  virtues,  and  effects. 

Cor.  Your  highness 

Shall  from  this  practice  hut  make  hard  your  heart : 
Besides,  the  seeing  these  effects  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious. 

Queen,  O,  content  thee. — 

Enter  Fisanio. 

Here  comes  a  flattering  rascal ;  upon  him    [Aside. 
Will  I  iirst  work :  he  's  for  his  master. 
And  enemy  to  my  son. — How  now,  Pisanio  ? — 
Doctor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended; 
Take  your  own  way. 

Cor.  I  do  suspect  you,  madam  ; 

But  yon  shall  do  no  hann.  [Aside. 

Queen.  Hark  tlice,  a  word. — 

[To  Pis. 

Cor.  [Aside.l  I  do  not  like  her.  She  doth  think, 
she  has 
Strange  lingering  poisons  :  I  do  know  her  spirit, 
And  will  not  trust  one  of  her  malice  with 
A  drug  of  such  damn'd  nature :  Those  she  has, 
Will  stupify  and  dull  the  sense  awhile : 
Which  first,  perchance,  she  '11  prove  on  cats,  and 

dogs ; 
Then  afterward  up  higher  ;  but  there  is 
No  danger  in  what  show  of  death  it  makes. 
More  than  the  locking  up  the  spirits  a. time, 
To  be  more  fresh,  reviving.     She  is  fool'd 
With  a  most  false  effect ;  and  I  the  truer, 
So  to  be  false  with  her. 

Queen.  No  further  service,  doctor, 

Until  I  send  for  tliee. 

Cor.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

Queen.  Weeps  she  still,  say'st  thou  ?  Dost  thou 
think,  in  time 
She  will  not  quench  ;  and  let  instructions  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses  ?    Do  thou  work ; 
When  thou  shalt  bring  me  word,  she  loves  my  son, 
I'll  tell  thee,  on  the  instant,  thou  art  then 
As  great  as  is  thy  master ;  greater ;  for 
His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  his  name 
Is  at  last  gasp :  Return  he  cannot,  nor 
Continue  where  he  is  :  to  shift  his  being,' 
Is  to  exchange  one  misery  with  another  ; 
And  eveiy  day,  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 
A  day's  work  in  him :  What  shalt  thou  expect, 
To  be  depeuder  on  a  thing  that  leans? 
Who  cannot  be  new  built ;  nor  has  no  friends, 
[The  QcEKy  drops  a  Box;  Pisa,  takes  it  up. 


So  much  as  but  to  prop  him  ? — Thou  tak'st  up 
Thou  know'st  not  what ;  but  take  it  for  thy  labour : 
It  is  a  thing  I  made,  which  hath  the  king 
Five  times  redcem'd  from  death  :  I  do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial : — Nay,  I  pr'ytbce,  take  il  ; 
It  is  an  earnest  of  a  further  good 
That  I  mean  to  thee.     Tell  thy  mistress  how 
The  case  stands  vr\t\i  her;  do't,  as  from  thyself. 
Think  what  a  chance  thou  changest  on  ;  but  think 
Thou  hast  thy  mistress  still ;  to  boot,  my  son, 
Who  shall  take  notice  of  thee  :  I'll  move  the  king 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 
As  thou  'It  desire ;  and  then  myself,  I  chiefly, 
That  set  thee  on  to  this  desert,  am  bound 
To  load  thy  merit  richly.     Call  my  women : 
Think  on  my  words.    [Exit  Pisa.] — A  sly  and 

constant  knave ; 
Not  to  be  shak'd :  the  agent  for  his  master : 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
The  hand  fast  to  her  lord. — I  have  given  him  that, 
V>'hich,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  liegers  for  her  sweet ;  and  which  she,  after, 
Except  she  bend  her  humour,  shall  be  assur'd 

Re-enter  Pisanio,  and  Ladies. 

To  taste  of  too. — So,  so ; — -well  done,  well  done : 
The  violets,  cowslips,  and  the  primroses, 
Bear  to  my  closet : — Fare  thee  well,  Pisanio ; 
Think  on  my  words.  [Exeunt  Qcees  and  Ladies, 

Pis.  And  shall  do : 

But  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue, 
I'll  choke  myself:  there's  all  I'll  do  for  yon. 

[EiiU 

SCENE  VII. — Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Imogex. 

Imo.  A  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false ; 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady. 
That  hath  her  husbaud  banish'd ; — 0,  that  hus 

band  ! 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief!  and  those  repeated 
Vexations  of  it !    Had  I  been  thief-stolen, 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy !  but  most  miserable 
Is  the  desire  that 's  glorious :  Blessed  be  those, 
How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills, 
Which  seasons  comfort. — Who  may  this  be  !  Fie ! 

Enter  Pisanio  and  Iachimo. 

Pis.  Madam,  a  noble  gentleman  of  Rome ; 
Comes  from  my  lord  with  letters. 

Jack,  Change  you,  madam  ? 
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The  wortliy  I-eonatus  is  in  safety, 
And  grouts  your  liigiincss  dearly. 

[Presents  a  Letter. 

Jmo.  Thanks,  good  sii- ; 

You  are  kindly  welcome. 

lach.  All  of  her,  that  is  out  of  door,  most  rich  ! 

\_Aside. 
If  she  be  fiirnish'd  with  a  mind  so  rare, 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird ;  and  I 
Have  lost  the  wager.     Boldness  be  my  friend ! 
Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot! 
Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I  shall  flying  fight; 
Rather,  directly  fly. 

Imo.  \Rcads^ — IIo  is  one  of  the  noblest  note,  to 
nliose  kintlnesscs  I  am  most  infinitely  tied.  Reflect  upon 
liiin  accordingly,  as  yo.i  value  your  truest, 

Leonatcs. 

So  far  I  read  aloud  : 

IJut  even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 

Is  warm'd  by  the  rest,  and  takes  it  thankfully. 

i'ou  arc  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  ms  I 

Have  words  to  bid  you ;  and  shall  find  it  so, 

111  all  that  I  can  do. 

luch.  Thanks,  fairest  lady. — 

What !  arc  men  mad  ?    Ilath  nature  given  them 

eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 
or  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinu'd  stones 
Upon  the  number'd  beach  ?  and  can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul? 

lino.  What  makes  your  admiration  ? 

/  lack.   It  cannot  be   i'  the  eye  ;   for  apes  and 

monkeys, 
'Twixt  two  such  shes,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 
Contemn  v.-ith  mows  the  other :  Nor  i'  the  judg- 
ment ; 
For  idiots,  in  this  case  of  favour,  would 
Be  wisely  definite :  Nor  i'  the  appetite ; 
Sluttery,  to  such  neat  e.\ccllence  oppos'd, 
Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness, 
Not  so  allurd  to  feed. 

Imo.  What  is  the  matter,  trow  ? 

ImK.  The  cloyed  will, 

(That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire. 
That  tub  both  fiU'd  and  running.)  ravening  first 
The  lamb,  longs  after  for  the  garbage. 

Imo.  What,  dear  sir, 

Vhus  raps  you  ?    Are  you  well  ? 

Lich.  Thanks,  madam  ;  well : — 'Beseech  you, 
sir,  desire  \To  Pis. 

l&9n 


My  man's  abode  where  I  did  leaN-e  him :  ho 
Is  strange  and  peevish.' 

Pis.  I  was  going,  sir, 

To  give  him  welcome.  [Exit  Pis. 

Jmo.  Continues  well  my  lord  ?  Ilis  health,  'be- 
seech you  ? 

Inch.  Well,  madam. 

Imo.  Is  he  dispos'd  to  mirth  1  I  hope,  he  is. 

lach.  Exceeding  pleasant;  none  a  stranger  there 
So  merry  and  so  gamesome  :  he  is  call'd 
The  Briton  reveller. 

Imo.  When  he  ^fas  hero, 

He  did  incline  to  sadness;  and  oft-times 
Not  knowing  why. 

lach.  I  never  saw  him  sad. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl  at  home  :  he  furnaces 
The  thick  sighs  from  him ;  whiles  the  jolly  Briton 
(Your  lord,  I  nicau,)  laughs  from  's  free  lungs, 

cries,  "  0 ! 
Can  my  sides  hold,  to  think,  that  man, — who 

knows 
By  history,  report,  or  his  own  proof, 
What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose 
But  must  be, — will  his  free  hours  languish  for 
Assured  bondage  ?" 

Imo.  Will  my  lord. say  so  ? 

lach.  Ay,  madam  ;  with  his  eyes  in  flood  with 
laughter. 
It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by. 
And  hear  him  mock  the  Frenchman  :  But,  heavena 

know, 
Some  men  are  much  to  blame. 

Imo.  Not  he,  I  hope. 

lach.  Not  he:  But  yet  heaven's  bounty  towards 
him  might 
Be  us'd  more  tliankfullv.    In  hiuself,  it  is  much; 
In  you,^which  I  count  his,  beyond  all  talents,^ 
Whilst  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound 
To  pity  too. 

Imo.  What  do  you  pity,  sir? 

lack.  Two  creatures,  heartily. 

Imo.  Am  I  one,  sir? 

You  look  on  me  :  What  wreck  discern  you  in  me, 
Deserves  your  pity  ? 

lach.  Lamentab  e  !  What ! 

To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  su :,  and  solace 
r  the  dungeon  by  a  snuff  ? 

Imo,  I  pray  you,  sir, 

Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers 
To  my  demands.     WTiv  do  you  pity  me? 
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larh.  That  others  do, 
I  was  about  to  say,  enjoy  your- 


-But 


It  is  an  office  of  the  gods  to  venge  it, 
Not  mine  to  speak  on 't. 

lino.  You  do  seem  to  know 

Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me :  'Pray 

you, 
(Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do  :  For  certainties 
Either  are  past  remedies ;  or,  timely  knowing, 
The  remed}'  then  born,)  discover  to  me 
What  both  you  spur  and  stop.'" 

lach.  Had  I  this  cheek 

To  bathe  my  lips  upon ;  this  hand,  whose  touch, 
Whose  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty  ;  this  object,  which 
Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye. 
Fixing  it  only  here  :  should  I  (damn'd  then,) 
Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  Capitol;  join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  (falsehood,  as 
With  labour ;)  then  lie  peeping  in  an  eye, 
Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  light 
That's  fed  with  stinking  tallow;  it  were  fit. 
That  all  the  plagues  of  hell  should  at  one  time 
Encounter  such  revolt. 

Imo.  My  lord,  I  fear, 

Has  forgot  Britain. 

lach.  And  himself.     Not  I, 

Inclin'd  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 
The  beggary  of  his  change ;  but 't  is  your  graces 
That,  from  my  mutest  conscience,  to  my  tongue, 
Charms  this  report  out. 

Imo.  Let  me  hear  no  more. 

lack.  O  dearest  soul !  your  cause  doth  strike 
my  heart 
With  pity,  that  doth  make  me  sick.     A  lady 
So  fair,  and  fasten'd  to  an  empery," 
Would  make  the  great'st  king  double !    to  be 

partner'd 
With  tomboys,  hir'd  with  that  self-exhibition 
Which  your  own  cofl'ers  yield !  with  diseas'd  ven- 
tures, 
That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold 
Whiah  rottenness  can  lend  nature  !  such  boil'd 

stuff, 
As  well  might  poison  poison  !    Be  reveng'd ; 
Or  she,  that  bore  you,  was  no  queen,  and  you 
Recoil  from  your  great  stock. 

Inw.  Reveng'd ! 

How  should  I  be  reveng'd  ?    If  this  be  true, 
(As  I  ha\e  such  a  heart,  that  lx)th  mine  ears 


Must  not  in  haste  abuse,)  if  it  be  true. 
How  should  I  be  reveng'd  ? 

lach.  Should  ne  mako  me 

Live  like  Diana  s  priest,  betwixt  cold  sheets  ; 
Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps. 
In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse  ?    Revenge  it. 
I  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure  ; 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed ; 
And  will  continue  fast  to  your  affection, 
Still  close,  as  sure. 

Imo.  What  ho,  Pisanio  ! 

lack.  Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  lips. 

Imo.  Away ! — I  do  condemn  mine  ears,  that 
have 
So  long  attended  thee. — If  thou  wert  honourable, 
Thou  would'st  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  such  an  end  thou  seek'st ;  as  base,  as  strange. 
Thou  wrong'st  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  far 
From  thy  report,  as  thou  from  honour ;  and 
Solicit'st  here  a  lady,  that  disdains 
Thee  and  the  devil  alike. — AVhat  ho,  Pisanio! — 
The  king  my  father  shall  be  made  acquainted 
Of  thy  assault :  if  he  shall  think  it  fit, 
A  saucy  stranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart 
As  in  a  Romish  stew,  and  to  expound 
His  beastly  mind  to  us  ;  he  hath  a  court 
He  little  cares  for,  and  a  daughter  whom 
He  not  respects  at  all. — What  ho,  Pisanio  ! 

.  lach.  O  happy  Leonatus  !  I  may  say  ; 
The  credit,  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee, 
Deserves  thy  trust ;  and  thy  most  perfect  goodness 
Her  assur'd  credit ! — Blessed  live  you  long ! 
A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  ever 
Country  call'd  his !  and  you  his  mistress,  only 
For  the  most  worthiest  fit !  Give  me  your  pardon 
I  have  spoke  this,  to  know  if  your  affiance 
Were  deeply  rooted ;  and  shall  make  your  lord, 
That  which  he  is,  new  o'er :  And  he  is  one 
The  truest  manner'd ;  such  a  holy  witch, 
That  he  enchants  societies  unto  him ; 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his. 

Imo.  You  make  amends, 

lach.  He  sits  'mongst  men,  like  a  descended 
god : 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off, 
More  than  a  mortal  seeming.     Be  not  angry. 
Most  mighty  princess,  that  I  have  adventur'd 
To  try  your  taking  of  a  false  report ;  which  hath 
Honour'd  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment 
In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare, 
Which  you  know,  cannot  err:  The  love  I  bear 
him 
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Made  me  to  fan  you  thus  ;  but  the  gods  made 

you, 
Unlike  all  others,  chaiBess.     Pray,  your  pardon. 

Jmo.  All  's  well,  sir :  Take  my  power  i'  the 
court  for  yours. 

lach.  My  hunilile  thanks.     I  liad  almost  forgot 
To  cnticat  your  grace  but  in  a  small  reijuest. 
And  yet  of  moment  too,  for  it  concerns 
Your  lord ;  myself,  and  other  noble  friends, 
Are  partners  in  the  business. 

Imo.  .Pray,  what  is 't? 

lutch.  Some  dozen  llomans  of  us,  and  your  lord, 
(The  best  feather  of  our  wing)  have  mingled  sums, 
i'o  buy  a  present  for  the  emperor; 
Which  I,  the  factor  for  the  rest,  have  done 
In  France  :  'Tis  plate,  of  rare  device  ;  and  jewels. 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form;  their  values  great; 
And  1  am  something  curious,  being  strange, 
To  have  them  in  sale  stowage  :  May  it  please  you 
To  t.ike  them  in  protection  ? 

JidO.  Willingly; 

Ami  pawn  mine  lionour  for  their  safety  :  since 


My  lord  hath  interest  in  them,  I  will  keep  them 
In  my  bed-chamber. 

lach.  They  are  in  a  trunk. 

Attended  bj'  my  men  :  I  will  make  bold 
To  send  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night; 
I  must  aboard  to-morrow. 

Imo.  O,  no,  no. 

lach.  Yes,  I  beseech  ;  or  I  shall  short  my  word 
By  length'ning  my  return.     From  Gallia 
I  cross'd  the  seas  on  purpose,  and  on  promise 
To  see  your  grace. 

Imo.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains ; 

But  not  away  to-morrow  ? 

lach.  O,  I  must,  madam  : 

Therefore,  I  shall  beseech  you,  if  you  please 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  do't  to-night : 
I  have  outstood  ray  time;  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  present. 

Imo.  I  will  write. 

Send  your  trunk  to  me ;  it  shall  safe  be  kept 
And  truly  yielded  you  :  You  are  very  welcome. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I. —  Court  before  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Clotex,  and  Two  Lords. 

Clo.  Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck !  when 
I  kissed  the  jack  upon  an  up-cast,  to  be  hit  away  ! 
I  had  ii  hundred  pound  on  't :  And  then  a  whore- 
son jackanapes  must  take  me  up  for  swearing ;  as 
if  I  borrowed  mine  oaths  of  him,  and  might  not 
spend  them  at  my  pleasure. 

isi  Lord.  AVhat  got  he  by  that  ?  Y'ou  have 
broke  his  pate  with  your  bowl. 

Ind  Lord.  If  his  wit  had  been  like  him  that 
broke  it,  it  would  have  ran  all  out.  [^Askle. 

Clo.  When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it 
is  not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtail  his  oaths  :  Ha  ? 

2nd  Lord.  No,  my  lord  ;  nor  [Aside^  crop  the 
ears  of  them. 

Clo.  Whoreson  dog  I — I  give  him  satisfaction? 
'Would,  he  had  been  one  of  my  rank  1 

2nd  Lord.  To  have  smelt  like  a  fool.  [Aside. 
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Clo.  I  am  not  more  vexed  at  anything  in  the 
earth. — A  pox  on  't !  I  had  rather  not  be  so  noble 
as  I  am ;  they  dare  not  fight  with  me,  because  of 
the  queen  my  mother:  every  jack-slave  hath  his 
belly  full  of  fighting,  and  I  must  go  up  and  down 
like  a  cock  that  nobody  can  match. 

2nd  Lord.  You  are  a  cock  and  capon  too ;  and 
you  crow,  cock,  with  your  comb  on.  [Aside. 

Clo.  Sayest  thou  ? 

\st  Lord.  It  is  not  fit,  your  lordship  should  un- 
dertake every  companion  that  you  give  offeuce  to. 

Clo.  No,  I  know  that :  but  it  is  fit,  I  should 
commit  offence  to  my  inferiors. 

2nd  Lord.  Ay,  it  is  fit  for  your  lordship  only. 

Clo.  Why,  so  I  say. 

Ist  Lord.  Did  yoa  hear  of  a  stranger,  that's 
come  to  court  to-night? 

Clo.  A  stranger  1  and  I  not  tnow  on 't ! 

2r)d  Lord.  He 's  a  strange  fellow  himself,  and 
knows  it  not  [Aside. 
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Ist  Lord.  There  's  an  Italian  come;  and,  'tis 
iLoiiglit,  one  of  Leonatus'  fiiends. 

Clo.  Leonatus !  a  banished  rascal ;  and  he  's 
another,  whatsoever  he  be.  Who  told  you  of 
this  stranger  ? 

l.«<  Lord.  One  of  your  lordship's  pages. 

Clo.  Is  it  fit,  I  went  to  look  npon  hiin  ?  Is 
there  no  derogation  in  't  ? 

1st  Lord.  You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord. 

Clo.  Not  easily,  I  think. 

2«cZ  Lord.  You  are  a  fool  granted  ;  therefore 
your  ii^sues  being  foolish,  do  not  derogate.  [Aside. 

Clo.  Come,  I  '11  go  see  this  Italian  :  What  I 
have  lost  to-day  at  bowls,  I'll  win  to-night  of 
him.     Come,  go. 

2nd  Lord.  I  '11  attend  your  lordship. 

[Jixeunt  Clo.  and  first  Lord. 
That  such  a  crafly  devil  as  is  his  mother 
Should  yield  the  world  this  ass !  a  woman,  that 
Bears  all  down  with  her  brain ;  and  this  her  son 
Cannot  take  two  from  twenty  for  his  heart. 
And  leave  eighteen.     Alas,  poor  princess. 
Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  endur'st ! 
Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  step-dame  govern'd ; 
A  mother  hourly  coining  plots  ;  a  wooer. 
More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion  is 
Of  thy  dear  husband,  than  that  horrid  act 
Of  the  divorce  he  'd  make !  The  heavens  hold  firm 
The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour ;  keep  unshak'd 
That  temple,  thy  fair  mind  ;  that  thou  may'st  stand, 
To  enjoy  thy  banish'd  lord,  and  this  great  land  I 

[E-tit. 

SCE>fE  II. — A  Bed-chamber  ;  in  one  Part  of  it 
a  Trunk. 

Imogen  reading  in  her  Bed  ;  a  Lady  attending. 

Imo.  Who 's  there  ?  my  woman  Helen  ? 

Ladg.  Please  you,  madam. 

Imo.  What  hour  is  it? 

Lady.  Almost  mi(.lnight,  madam. 

Imo.  I  have  read  three  hours  then  :  mine  eyes 
are  weak  : — ■ 
Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left :  To  bed  : 
Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  buruing ; 
And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o'  the  clock, 
I  pi 'y thee,  call  me.     Sleep  hath  seiz'd  me  wholly. 

[Exit  Lady. 
To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  gods  ! 
From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night, 
Guard  me,  beseech  ye  1 

\Sleeps.     IkCB.,  from  the  Trunk. 


lach.  The  crickets  sing,  and  man's  o'ei -labour'd 
sense 
Repairs  itself  by  rest :  Our  Tarquin  thus 
Did  softly  press  the  rushes,  ere  he  waken'd 
The  chastity  he  wounded. — Cytherea, 
How  bravely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed !  fresh  lily  ! 
And  whiter  than  the  sheets !  That  I  might  touch  ! 
But  kiss ;  one  kiss  ! — -Rubies  unparagon'd. 
How  dearlj'  they  do  'tl — 'Tis  bur  breailiing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus:  The  flame  o'  the 

taper 
Bows  toward  her ;  and  would  under-peep  her  lids. 
To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows :  White  and  azure,  lac'd 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct, — But  my  design! 
To  note  the  chamber  : — I  will  write  all  down  : — 
Such,  and  such,  pictures : — There  the  wiudow : — 

Such 
The  adornment  of  her  bed ; — The  arras,  figures, 
Why,  such,  and  such  : — And  the  contents  o'  the 

story,— 
Ah,  but  some  natural  notes  about  her  body, 
Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables 
Would  testify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory  : 
0  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her ! 
And  be  her  sense  but  as  a  monument. 
Thus  in  a  chapel  lying ! — Come  off,  come  off ; — 
\Taking  off  her  Bracelet 
As  slippery,  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard  ! — 
'Tis  mine  ;  and  this  will  witness  outwardly, 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within, 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.     On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
r  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip:  Here  's  a  voucher. 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make  :  this  secret 
Will  force  him  think  I  have  pick'd  the  lock,  atd 

ta'en 
The  treasure  of  her  honour.     No  more. — To  what 

end  ? 
Why  should  I  write  this  down,  that  's  riveted, 
Screw'd  to  my  memory  ?    She  hath  been  reading 

late 
The  tale  of  Tereus  ;  here  the  leaf's  turn'd  down 
Where  Philomel  gave  up ; — I  have  enough  : 
To  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. 
Swift,  swift,  you   dragons   of  the   nijht  !— that 

dawning 
May  bare  the  raven's  eye  :  I  lodge  in  fear ; 
Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here. 

[Clock  strikes. 
One,  two,  three, — Time,  time  ! 

[Goes  into  the  Trunk.     The  Scene  closes 
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SCENE  III. — An  Ante- Chamber  adjoining 
Iinogeu's  Apartment. 

Enter  Cloten  and  Lords. 

\st  Lord.  Your  lordship  is  the  most  patient  mau 
jn  \us.%  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace. 

Clo.  It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lose. 

\st  Lord.  But  not  every  man  patient,  after  the 
noble  temper  of  your  lordship  :  You  are  most  hot, 
and  furious,  when  you  win. 

Clo.  Winning  would  put  any  man  into  courage  : 
If  I  could  get  this  foolish  Imogen,  I  should  have 
gold  enough  :  It 's  almost  morning,  is 't  not  3 

\sl  Lord.  Day,  my  lord. 

Clo.  I  would  this  music  would  come  :  I  am  ad- 
vised to  give  her  music  o'  mornings ;  they  say,  it 
will  penetrate. 

Enter  Musicians. 

Come  on  ;  tune  :  If  you  can  penetrate  her  with 
your  fingering,  so ;  we.'U  try  with  tongue  too  :  if 
none  will  do,  let  her  remain ;  but  I  '11  never  give 
o'er.  First,  a  very  e.xcellent  good-conceited  thing ; 
after,  a  wonderful  sweet  air,  with  admirable  rich 
words  to  it, — and  then  let  her  consider. 

SONG. 

Hark  I  hsrk !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  tings. 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise. 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chalic'd  flowers  tliat  lies; 
And  winking  Mury-buds  begin 

To  ope  tlieir  golden  eyes ; 
"With  every  thing  tliat  pretty  bin : 

My  lady  sweet,  arise ; 
Arise,  arise. 

So,  get  you  gone  :  If  this  penetrate,  I  will  consider 
your  music  the  better :  if  it  do  not,  it  is  a  vice 
in  her  ears,  which  horse-hairs,  and  cats-guts,  nor 
the  voice  of  unpaved  eunuch  to  boot,  can  never 
amend,  \Exeunl  Musicians. 

Enter  Cvmbeline  and  Queen. 
2nd  Lord.  Here  comes  the  king. 
Clo.  I  am  gla-J,  I  was  up  so  late ;  for  that's  the 
reason  I  was  up  so  early  :    He  cannot  choose  but 
take  this  ser\'ice  I  have  done,  fatherly. — Good  mor- 
row to  your  majesty,  and  to  my  gracious  mother. 
Cym.  Attend  you  here  the  door  of  our  stern 
daughter  ? 
Will  she  not  forth  ? 

Clo.  I  have  assailed  her  with  music,  but  she 
vouchsafes  no  notice. 

Cym.  The  exile  of  her  minion  is  too  new ; 
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She  hath  not  yet  forgot  him  :  somt  more  time 
Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out, 
And  then  she 's  yours. 

Queen.  You  arc  most  bound  to  the  liing; 

Who  lets  go  by  no  vantages,  that  may 
Prefer  you  to  his  daughter :  Frame  yourself 
To  orderly  solicits;  and  be  friended 
With  aptness  of  the  season  :  make  denials 
Increase  your  services  :  so  seem,  as  if 
You  were  inspir'd  to  do  those  duties  which 
You  tender  to  her  ;  that  you  in  all  obey  her, 
Save  when  couiniaud  to  your  dismission  tends. 
And  therein  you  are  senseless. 

Clo.  Senseless  ?  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  So  like  you,  sir,  ambassadors  from  Rome ; 
The  one  is  Caius  Lucius. 

Cym.  A  worthy  fellow. 

Albeit  he  comes  on  angry  purpose  now ; 
But  that 's  no  fault  of  his  ;  We  must  receive  him 
According  to  the  honour  of  his  sender; 
And  towards  himself  his  goodness  forespent  on  us 
We  must  extend  our  notice. — Our  dear  son. 
When   you   have  given  good  morning  to  your 

mistress, 
Attend  the  queen,  and  us;  we  shall  have  need 
To  employ  3'ou  towards  this  Roman. — Come,  our 

queen. 

\Exeunt  Cym.,  Queen,  Lords,  and  Mess. 

Clo.  If  she  be  up,  I'll  speak  with  her;  if  not. 

Let  her  lie  still,  and  dream.— By  your  leave  ho  ! — 

[^Knocks, 
I  know  her  women  are  about  her  :  WTiat 
If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands?  'T  is  gold 
Which  buys  admittance ;  oft  it  doth ;  yea,  and 

makes 
Diana's  rangers  false  themselves,  yield  up 
Their  deer  to  the  stand  of  the  stealer ;  and  't  is 

gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  kill'd,  and  saves  the 

thief; 
Nay,  sometime,  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man 

What 
Can  it  not  do,  and  undo  ?  I  will  make 
One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me ;  for 
I  yet  not  understand  the  case  myself. 
By  your  leave.  [Knocks. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady.  Who 's  there,  that  knocks  ? 

Clo,  A  gentleman. 
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Lndy.  No  more  ? 

Glo.  Yes,  and  a  gentlewoman's  son. 
Lady.  That's  more 

Than  some,  whose  tailors  are  as  dear  as  yours, 
Can  justly  boast  of:  What 's  your  lordship's  plea- 
sure ? 
Clc.  Your  lady's  person :  Is  she  ready  ? 
Lady.  Ay, 

To  keep  her  chamber. 

Clo.  There 's  gold  for  you  ;  sell  me  your  good 

report. 
Lady.  How !  my  good  name  ?  or  to  report  of 
you 
What  I  shall  think  is  good  ? — The  princess 

Enter  Imogen. 

Clo.  Good-morrow,  fairest  sister :  Your  sweet 
hand. 

Imo.  Good-morrow,  sir :  You  lay  out  too  much 
pains 
For  purchasing  but  trouble  :  the  thanks  I  give, 
Is  telling  you  that  I  am  poor  of  thanks, 
And  scarce  can  spare  them. 

Clo.  Still,  I  swear,  I  love  you. 

Lno,'  If  you  but  said  so,  't  were  as  deep  with  me : 
If  you  swear  still,  your  recompense  is  still 
That  I  regard  it  not. 

Clo.  This  is  no  answer. 

Imo.  But  that  you  shall  not  say  I  yield,  being 
silent, 
[  would  not  speak.   I  pray  you,  spare  me :  i'  faith, 
I  shall  unfold  equal  discourtesy 
To  your  best  kindness ;  one  of  your  great  knowing 
Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance. 

Clo.  To  leave  you  in  your  madness,  't  were  my 
sin : 
I  will  not. 

Imo.  Fools  are  not  mad  folks. 

Clo.  Do  you  call  me  fool  ? 

Imo.  As  I  am  mad,  I  do : 
If  you  '11  be  patient,  I  '11  no  more  be  mad  ; 
That  cures  us  both.     I  am  much  sorry,  sir. 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners. 
By  being  so  verbal;  and  learn  now,  for  all. 
That  I,  v/hich  know  ray  heart,  do  here  \  ronounce, 
By  t.b«  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you ; 
Aod  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity, 
(To  accuse   myself)    I  hate  you :    which  I  had 

rather 
You  felt,  than  make  't  my  boast. 

Clo.  You  sin  against 

Obedience,  which  you  owe  your  father.     For 
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The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch, 
(One,  bred  of  alms,  aud  foster'd  with  cold  dishes, 
With  scraps  o'  the  court,)  it  is  no  contract,  none : 
And  though  it  be  allow'd  in  meaner  parties, 
(Yet  who,  than  he,  more  mean  ?)  to  knit  tbilr 

souls 
(On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency 
But  brats  and  beggary)  iu  self-figur'd  knot ; 
Yet  you  are  curb'd  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  o'  the  crown  ;  and  must  not  soil 
The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  base  slave, 
A  hilding  fur  a  livtry,  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  pantler,  not  so  eminent. 

Imo.  Profane  ftllow ! 

Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more, 
But  what  thou  art,  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  be  his  groom  :  thou  wert  dignified  enough, 
Even  to  the  point  of  envy,  if 't  were  made 
Comparative  for  your  virtues,'^  to  be  styl'd  • 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kingdom ;  and  hated 
For  being  preferr'd  so  well. 

Clo.  The  south-fog  rot  him! 

Imo.  He  never  can  meet  more  mischance,  than 
come 
To  be  but  nam'd  of  thee.     His  meanest  garment. 
That  ever  hath  but  cHpp'd  his  body,  is  dearer. 
In  my  respect,  than  all  the  airs  above  thee. 
Were  they  all  made  such  men. — How  now,  Pi 
sanio  ? 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Clo.  His  garment  ?     Now,  the  devil — 

Imo.  To  Dorothy,  my  woman,  hie  thee  pre- 
sently : — 

Clo.  His  garment  ? 

Imo.  I  am  sprighted  with  a  fool ;'' 

Frighted,  and  anger'd  worse  :^Go,  bid  my  woman 
Search  for  a  jewel,  that  too  casually 
Hath  left  mine  arm;  it  was  thy  master's:  'shrew  mc, 
If  I  woidd  lose  it  for  a  revenue 
Of  any  king's  in  Europe.     I  do  think, 
I  saw  't  this  morning  :  confident  I  am. 
Last  night 't  was  on  mine  arm  ;  I  kiss'd  it : 
I  hope,  it  be  not  gone,  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kiss  aught  but  he. 

Pis.  'T  will  not  be  lost. 

Imo.  I  hope  so :  go,  and  search.        \^Eiit  Pis. 

Clo.  You  have  abus'd  me  : — 

His  meanest  garment  ? 

Imo.  Ay  ;  I  said  so,  sir. 

If  you  will  make 't  an  action,  call  witness  to  't. 

Clo.  I  will  inform  your  father. 
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Iffio.  Your  mother  too : 

Bhe  's  my  good  lady ;  and  will  conceive,  I  liope, 
But  the  worst  of  rae.     So  I  leave  yon,  sir, 
To  the  worst  of  discontent.  [^Exit. 

Clo.  I  '11  be  reveng'd  : — 

His  meai.est  garment  ? — Well.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — Rome,  ^re -(4^r/men<  in  Philario's 
House. 

Enter  Posthcmcs  and  Piiilakio. 

Post.  Fear  it  not,  sir :  I  would,  I  were  so  sure 
To  win  the  king,  as  I  am  bold,  her  honour 
Will  remain  here. 

Phi.  What  means  do  you  make  to  him  1 

Post.  Not  any ;  but  abide  tlie  change  of  time ; 
Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state,  and  wish 
That  warmer  days  would  come :  In  these  fear'd 

hopes, 
I  barely  gratify  your  love  ;  they  failing, 
I  must  die  much  your  debtor. 

Phi.  Your  very  goodness,  and  your  company, 
O'crpays  all  I  can  do.     By  this,  your  king 
Hath  heard  of  great  Augustus :  Caius  Lucius 
Will  do  his  commission  throughly  :  And,  I  think, 
He  '11  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages. 
Or  look  upon  our  Romans,  whose  remembrance 
Is  yet  fresh  in  their  grief. 

Post.  I  do  believe, 

(Statist,  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be,") 
That  this  will  prove  a  war ;  and  you  shall  hear 
The  legions,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  oar  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.     Our  countrymen 
Are  men  more  order'd,  than  when  Julius  Casar 
Smil'd  at  their  lack  of  skill,  but  found  their  courage 
Worthy  his  frowning  at :  Their  discipline 
(Now  mingled  with  their  courages)  will  make 

known 
To  their  approvers,"  they  are  people,  such 
That  mend  upon  the  world. 

Enter  Iachimo. 

Phi.  See!  Iachimo? 

Post,  The  swiftest  harts  have  posted  you  by 
land : 
And  winds  of  all  the  corners  kiss'd  your  sails, 
To  make  your  vessel  nimble. 

Phi.  Welcome,  sir. 

Post.  I  hope  the  briefness  of  your  answer  made 
The  speediness  if  your  return. 

lach.  Your  lady 
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Is  one  the  fairest  that  I  have  look'd  upon. 

Post.  And,  therewithal,  the  best;  orlctherbesuty 
Look  through  a  casement  to  allure  false  hearts, 
And  be  false  with  them. 

lach.  Here  are  letters  for  yon. 

Post.  Tlieir  tenour  good,  I  trust. 

lach.  'T  is  very  liho. 

Phi.  Was  Caius  Lucius  in  the  Britain  court, 
When  you  were  there  ? 

lach.  He  was  expected  then, 

But  not  approach'd. 

Post.  All  is  well  yet. — • 

Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont  ?  or  is 't  not 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  ? 

lach.  If  I  have  lost  it^ 

I  should  have  lost  the  woith  of  it  in  gold. 
I  '11  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  to  enjoy 
A  second  night  of  such  sweet  shortness,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain  ;  for  the  ring  is  won. 

Post.  The  stone 's  too  hard  to  come  by. 

lach.  Not  a  whit, 

Your  lady  being  so  easy. 

Post.  Make  not,  sir. 

Your  loss  your  sport :  I  hope,  you  know  that  wc 
Must  not  continue  friends. 

lach.  Good  sir,  we  must, 

If  you  keep  covenant :  Had  I  not  brought 
The  knowledge  of  your  mistress  home,  I  grant 
We  were  to  question  further  :  but  I  now 
Profess  myself  the  winner  of  her  honour, 
Together  with  your  ring  ;  and  not  the  wronger 
Of  her,  or  you,  having  proceeded  but 
By  both  your  wills. 

Post.  If  you  can  make 't  apparent 

That  you  have  tasted  her  in  bed,  my  hand, 
And  ring,  is  yours  :  If  not,  the  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour,  gains,  or  loses, 
Your  sword,  or  mine ;  or  masterless  leaves  both 
To  who  shall  find  them. 

lach.  Sir,  my  circumstances, 

Being  so  near  the  truth,  as  I  will  make  them. 
Must  first  induce  you  to  believe  :  whose  strength 
I  will  confirm  with  oath ;  which,  I  doubt  not. 
You  'II  give  me  leave  to  spare,  when  you  shall  find 
You  need  it  not. 

Post.  Proceed. 

lach.  First,  her  bed-chamber, 

(Where,  I  confess,  I  slept  not :  but,  profess. 
Had  that  was  well  worth  watching,)  It  was  hang'd 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver ;  the  story 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman, 
And  Cydnus  swell'd  above  the  banks,  or  for 
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The  press  of  boats,  or  pride  :  A  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
lu  workmanship,  and  value  ;  which,  I  wonder'd. 
Could  be  so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought, 
Since  the  true  life  on 't  was 

Post.  This  is  true ; 

And  this  you  might  have  heard  of  here,  by  me, 
Or  by  some  other. 

lack.  More  particulars 

Must  justify  my  knowledge. 

Post.  So  they  must, 

Or  do  your  honour  injury. 

lach.  The  chimney 

Is  south  the  chamber ;  and  the  chimney-piece. 
Chaste  Dian,  bathing  :  never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselves :  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature,  dumb ;  outwent  her, 
Motion  and  breath  left  out. 

Post.  This  is  a  thing, 

Which  you  might  fi'om  relation  likewise  reap ; 
Being,  as  it  is,  much  spoke  of. 

lack.  The  roof  o'  the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted :  Her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winged  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. 

Post.  This  is  her  honour ! — 

Let  it  be  granted,  you  have  seen  all  this,  (and 

praise 
Be  given  to  your  remembrance,)  the  description 
Of  what  is  in  her  chamber,  nothing  saves 
The  wager  you  have  laid. 

lach.  Then,  if  you  can, 

[PulUny  out  the  Bracelet. 
Be  pale ;"'    I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel : 

See!— 
And  now  't  is  up  again  :  It  must  be  married 
To  that  your  diamond ;  I  Ml  keep  them. 

Post.  Jove ! — 

Once  more  let  me  behold  it :  Is  it  that 
Which  I  left  with  her  ? 

lach.  Sir,  (I  thank  her,)  that : 

She  stripp'd  it  from  her  arm ;  I  see  her  yet ; 
Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift. 
And  yet  enrich'd  it  too  :  She  gave  it  me,  and 

said. 
She  priz'd  it  once. 

Post.  May  be,  she  pluck'd  it  off, 

To  send  it  me. 

lack.  She  writes  so  to  you  ?  doth  she  ? 

Post.  O,  no,  no,  no ;  't  is  true.     Here,  take  this 
too ;  [Gives  the  Ring. 


It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye. 

Kills  me  to  look  on  't : — Let  there  be  no  honour 

Where  there  is  beauty  ;  truth,  where  semblance, 

love, 
Where  there 's  another  man  :  .The  vows  of  women 
Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are  niado, 
Than  they  we  to  their  virtues;  which  is  nothing: — 
0,  above  measure  false  ! 

Phi.  Have  patience,  sir, 

And  take  your  ring  again  ;  't  is  not  yet  won : 
It  may  be  probable,  she  lost  it ;  or, 
WTio  knows  if  one  of  her  women,  being  corrupted, 
Hath  stolen  it  from  her. 

Post.  Very  true ; 

And  so,  I  hope,  he  came  by 't : — Back  my  ring  , — 
Render  to  me  some  corporal  sign  about  her, 
More  evident  than  this ;  for  this  was  stolen. 

laxh.  By  Jupiter,  I  had  it  from  her  arm. 

Post.  Hark  you,  he  swears ;   by  Jupiter  he 
swears. 
'T  is  true  ; — nay,  keep  the  ring — 't  is  true  :  I  am 

sure, 
She  would  not  lose  it :  her  attendants  are 
All  sworn,  and  honourable  : — They  induc'd  to 

steal  it ! 
And  by  a  stranger  ? — No,  he  hath  enjoy'd  her : 
The  cognizance  of  her  incontinency 
Is  this, — she  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore  thus 

dearly. — 
There,  take  thy  hire  ;  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell 
Divide  themselves  between  you  ! 

Phi.  Sir,  be  patient : 

This  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  believ'd 
Of  one  persuaded  well  of 

Post.  Never  talk  on 't ; 

She  hath  been  colted  by  him. 


lach. 


If  vou  seek 


For  further  satisfying,  under  her  breast 
(Worthy  the  pressing,)  lies  a  mole,  right  proud 
Of  thalf  most  delicate  lodging  :  By  my  life, 
I  kiss'd  it ;  and  it  gave  me  present  hunger 
To  feed  again,  though  full.     You  do  remember 
This  stain  upon  her  ? 

Post.  Ay,  and  it  doth  confirm 

Another  stain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold, 
Were  there  no  more  but  it. 

lath.  WUl  you  hear  more  ? 

Post.  Spare  your  arithmetic  :  never  count  the 
turns  ; 
Onco,  and  a  million  I 

lack.  I  "11  be  sworn, 

Post.  No  swearing, 
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If  you  will  swear  juii  liave  not  Jone't,  you  lie  ; 
And  I  will  kill  tlice,  if  thou  dost  deny 
Thou  hast  made  me  cuckold. 

lack,  I  will  deny  nothing. 

Post.  0,  that  I  Lad  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb- 
meal  ! 
I  will  go  there,  and  do  "t ;  i'  the  court ;  before 
Her  father: — I'll  do  something [^Exit. 

Phi.  Quite  besides 

The  government  of  patience !    You  have  won  : 
Let's  follow  him,  and  pervert  the  pratent  wrath 
He  hath  aminst  himself. 

lach.  With  all  my  heart.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Posthumus. 

Post.  Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Must  be  half-workers  ?    We  are  bastards  all ; 
And  that  most  venerable  man,  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stamp'd ;  some  coiner  with  his  tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit :  Yet  my  mother  seem'd 
The  Dian  of  that  time  :  so  doth  my  wife 
The  nonpareil  of  this. — 0  vengeance,  vengeance ! 
Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrain'd, 


And  pray'd  me,  oft,  forbearance  ;  did  it  with 

A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on 't 

Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn ;  thati  thought 

her 
As  chaste  as  unsunn'd  snow  : — O,  all  the  devih ! — 
This  yellow  lachimo, in  an  hour, — was't  not? — 
Or  less, — at  first :  Perchance  he  sjioke  not ;  but. 
Like  a  full-acorn'd  boar,  a  German  one, 
Cry'd,  oh/  and  mounted:  found  no  opposition 
But  what  he  look'd  for  should  oppose,  and  she 
Should  from  encounter  guard.     Could  I  find  out 
The  woman's  part  in  me  !  For  there 's  no  motion 
That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 
It  is  the  woman's  part :  Be  it  lying,  note  it. 
The  woman's;  flattering,  hers;  deceiving,  hers; 
Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 
Nice  longings,  slanders,  mutability, 
All  faults  that  may  be  nam'd,  nay,  that  hell  knows, 
Why,  hers,  in  part,  or  all ;  but,  rather,  all : 
ft)r  ev'n  to  vice 

They  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still 
One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 
Not  half  so  old  as  that.     I  '11  write  against  them, 
Detest  them,  curse  them  : — Yet 't  is  greater  skill 
In  a  true  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  will : 
The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better,  [Exit 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I.— Britain.    A  Room  of  State  in  Cym- 
bcline's  Palace. 

Enter  Cvmbeline,  Queen,  Cloten,  and  .Lords, 
at  one  Door ;  and  at  another,  Caius  Lucius, 
and  Attendants. 

Ci/m.  Now  say,  what  would  Augustus  Caesar 

with  us  ? 
Luc.  When  Julius  Caisar  (whose  remembrance 

yet 
Lives  in  men's  eyes ;  and  will  to  ears,  and  tongues. 
Be  theme,  and  hearing  ever,)  was  in  this  Britain, 
And  conquer'd  it,  Cassibclan,  thine  uncle, 
(Famous  in  Cwsar's  praises,  no  whit  less. 
Than  in  his  feats  desen^ing  it,)  for  him. 
And  his  succession,  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 
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Yearly  three  thousand  pounds ;  which  by  thca 

lately 
Is  left  untender'd. 

Queen.  And,  to  kill  the  marvel, 

Shall  be  so  ever. 

Clo.  There  be  many  Caesars, 

Ere  such  another  Julius.     Britain  is 
A  world  by  itself;  and  we  will  nothing  pay, 
For  wearing  our  own  noses. 

Queen.  That  opportunity. 

Which  then  they  had  to  take  from  us,  to  resume 
We  have  again. — Remember,  sir,  my  liege. 
The  kings  your  ancestors  ;  together  witli 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle;  which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  uuscaleable,  and  roaring  waters; 
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With  sands,  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats, 
But  suck  them  up  to  the  top-mast.    A  kind  of 

conquest 
Caesar  made  here ;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 
Of,  carae,  and  saw,  and  overcame:  with  shame 
(The  first  that  ever  touch'd  him,)  he  was  carried 
From  off  oui'  coast,  twice  beaten ;  and  his  ship- 
ping, 
(Poor  ignorant  baubles  !)  on  our  terrible  seas, 
Like  egg-shells  mov'd  upon  their  surges,  crack'd 
As  easily  'gainst  our  rocks  :  For  joy  whereof, 
The  fam'd  Cassibelan,  who  was  once  at  point 
(0,  giglot  fortune !)  to  master  Ciesar's  sword," 
Made  Lud"s  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright. 
And  Britons  strut  with  courage. 

Clo.  Come,  there 's  no  more  tribute  to  be  paid : 
Our  kingdom  is  stronger  than  it  was  at  that  time  ; 
and,  as  I  said,  there  is  no  more  such  Caesars  : 
other  of  them  may  have  crooked  noses ;  but,  to 
owe  such  straight  arms,  none. 

Cym.  Sou,  let  your  mother  end. 

Clo.  We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe  as 
hard  as  Cassibelan  :  I  do  not  say,  I  am  one  ;  but 
I  have  a  hand. — Why  tribute  ?  why  should  we 
pay  tribute  ?  If  Csesar  can  hide  the  sun  from  us 
with  a  blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket, 
we  will  pay  him  tribute  for  light :  else,  sir,  no 
more  tribute,  pray  you  now. 

Cym.  You  must  know, 
Till  the  injurious  Romans  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free :  Caesar's  am- 
bition, 
(Which  swell'd  so  much,  that  it  did  almost  stretch 
The  sides  o'  the  world,)  against  all  colour,  here 
Did  put  the  yoke  upon  us ;  which  to  shake  off. 
Becomes  a  warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourselves  to  be. 

Clo.  We  do. 

Cym.  Say  thgn  to  Cresar, 

Our  ancestor  was  that  Mulmutius,  which 
Ordain'd  our  laws ;  (whose  use  the  sword  of  Caesar 
Hath  too  much  mangled ;  whose  repair,  and  fran- 
chise. 
Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  be  our  good  deed. 
Though  Rome  be  therefore  angry ;)  Mulmutius 

made  our  laws, 
Who  was  the  first  of  Britain,  which  did  put 
His  brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  call'd 
Himself  a  king. 

Luc.  I  am  sorry,  Cymbeline, 

That  I  am  t )  pronounce  Augustus  Cfesar 
(Caesar,  tha'    lath  more  kings  his  servants,  than 


Thyself  domestic  officers,)  thine  enemy : 
Receive  it  from  me,  then  : — War,  and  confusioa 
In  Caesar's  name  pronounce  I  'gainst  thee  :  look 
For  fury  not  to  be  resisted  :^Thus  defied, 
I  thank  thee  for  myself. 

Cym.  Thou  art  welcome,  Caias 

Thy  Caesar  knighted  me ;  my  youth  I  spent 
Much  under  him  ;  of  him  I  gather'd  honour; 
Which  he,  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce. 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance ;  I  am  perfec*,'' 
That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms :  a  precedent 
Which,  not  to  read,  would  show  the  Britons  cold 
So  Caesar  shall  not  find  them. 

Luc.  Let  proof  speak. 

Clo.  His  majesty  bids  you  welcome.  Make 
pastime  with  us  a  day,  or  two,  longer :  If  you 
seek  us  afterwards  in  other  terms,  you  shall  find 
us  in  our  salt-water  girdle  :  if  you  beat  us  out  of 
it,  it  is  yours ;  if  you  fall  in  the  adventure,  our 
crows  shall  fare  the  better  for  you;  and  there's 
an  end. 

Luc.  So,  sir. 

Cym.  I  know  your  master's  pleasure,  and  he 
mine  : 
All  the  remain  is,  welcome.  \Exeunt. 

SCEXE  n. — Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  PiSAXio. 

Pis.  How  !  of  adultery  ?  Wherefore  write  yon 

not 
What  monster 's  her  accuser  ? — LeonafUs  ! 
0,  master !  what  a  strange  infection 
Is  fallen  into  thy  ear?    What  false  Italian 
(As  poisonous  tongu'd,  as  handed,"')  hath  pre- 

vail'd 
On  thy  too  ready  hearing  ? — Disloyal  ?    No  : 
She  's  pucish'd  for  her  truth  ;  and  undergoes, 
More  goddess-like  than  wife-like,  such  assaults 
As  woidd  take  in  some  virtue. — 0,  my  master! 
Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low,  as  were 
Thy  fortunes. — How  1  that  I  should  murder  her  ? 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  command  ? — I,  her  ? — her  blood 
If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never 
Let  me  be  counted  serviceable.     How  look  I, 
,  That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity, 
So  much  a-s  this  fact  comes  to  ?    "Do  't :  The 

letter  [Reading. 

That  I  have  sent  her,  by  her  own  command 
Shall  give  thee  opportunity :" — 0,  darau'd  paper : 

IfiOS 
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Black  as  the  ink  that's  ou  ihec  !  Senseless  bauble, 
Alt  thoii  a  f>.'Oclary  for  this  act,"  and  look'st 
So  virgin-like  without?    Lo,  here  she  comes: 

Enter  Imogen. 

I  am  Ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded. 
Imo.  IIow  now,  Pisanio? 
Pis.  Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  lord. 
Imo.  AVho  ?  thy  lord  1  that  is  my  lord  3  Leo- 

natus  ? 
0,  k'arn'd  indeed  were  that  astronomer, 
That  knew  the  stars,  as  I  his  characters  ; 
He  'd  lay  the  future  open. — You  good  gods, 
Let  what  is  here  contain'd  relish  of  love, 
Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content, — yet  not. 
That  wo  two  are  .asunder,  ict  that  grieve  him, — 
(Some  griefs  are  med'ciuable ;)  that  is  one  of 

them, 
For  it  doth  physic  love ;— of  his  content, 
AH    but    iu    that!  —  Good   wax,    thy   leave: — 

Bless'd  bo 
You  bees,  that  make  these   locks   of  counsel ! 

Lovers, 
And  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike  ; 
Though  forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 
You  clasp  young  Cupid's   tables. — Good  news, 

gods !  l^Reads. 

Justice,  and  your  fatlicr's  wrath,  should  he  take  me  in 
liis  dominion,  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  as  you,  0  the 
dearest  of  crcatiiree,  would  not  even  renew  me  with  your 
eyes.  Take  notice,  that  I  am  in  Cambria,  at  Millbrd- 
Uaven :  Wliat  your  own  love  will,  out  of  this,  advise  you, 
follow.  So,  he  wishes  jou  all  happiness,  that  remains 
loyal  to  his  vow,  and  your  increasing  in  love, 

Leonatus  PoaTHUMCS. 

0,  for  a  horse  with  wings ! — Ilear'st  thou,  Pisanio  ? 
Ee  is  at  Milford-Haven  :  Read,  and  tell  me 
How  far  't  is  thither.     If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  iu  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day  ? — Then,  true  Pisanio, 
(Who  long'st,  like  me,  to  see   thy  lord;  who 

long'st, — 
0,  let  me  'bate, — but  not  like  me  : — yet  long'st, — 
But  in  a  fainter  kind  : — 0,  not  like  me ; 
For  mine 's  beyond  beyond,)  say,  and  speak  thick, 
(Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing, 
To  the  smothering  of  the  sense,)  how  far  it  is 
To  this  same  blessed  Milford  :  And,  by  the  way, 
Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy,  as 
To  inherit  such  a  haven  :  But,  first  of  all. 
How  wc  may  steal  from  hence  ;  and,  for  the  gap 
That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence- 
going, 
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And  our  return,  to  excuse : — but  first,  how  get 

hence : 
WTry  should  excuse  be  born  or  e'er  begot  ? 
We'll  talk  of  that  hereafter.     Pr'ythee,  speak, 
How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
'Twixt  hour  and  hour? 

Pis.  One  score,  'twixt  sun  and  sun, 

Madam,  's  enough  for  you  ;  and  too  much  too. 

Imo.  W^hy,  one  that  rode  to  his  execution,  man, 
Could  never  go  so  slow :  I  have  heard  of  riding 

wagers. 
Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 

That  run  i'  the  clock's  behalf : But  this  is 

foolery : — 
Go,  bid  my  woman  feign  a  sickness ;  say 
She  '11  home  to  her  fiither :  and  provide  me,  pre- 
sently, 
A  riding  suit ;  no  costlier  than  would  fit 
A  franklin's  housewife." 

Pis.  Madam,  you  're  best  consider 

Imo.  I  see  before  me,  man,  nor  here,  nor  here, 
Nor  what  ensues ;  but  have  a  fog  in  them. 
That  I  cannot  look  through.     Away,  I  pr'ythee  : 
Do  as  I  bid  thee  :  There  's  no  more  to  say  : 
Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  in. — Wales.     A  moxmtainous  Country, 
with  a  Cave. 

Enter  Belabius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.  A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with  such 
Whose  roof 's  as  low  as  ours  !   Stoop,  boys :  This 

gate 
Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens ;  and 

bows  you 
To  morning's  holy  office :  The  gates  of  monarch. 
Are  arch'd  so  high,  that  giants  may  jet  through 
And  keep  their  impious  turbands  on,'*  without 
Good  morrow  to -the  sun. — Hail,  thou  fair  heaven 
We  house  i'  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 

Oui.  Hail,  heaven ! 

Arv.  Hail,  heaven 

Bel.  Now,  for  our  mountain  sport :  Up  to  yon 
hill. 
Your  legs  are  young ;  I  '11  tread  these  flats.    Con- 
sider, 
When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
That  it  is  place,  which  lessens,  and  sets  off. 
And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have  toid 

you, 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war: 
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This  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done, 

But  being  so  allow'd  :  To  apprehend  thus, 

Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see : 

And  often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find  • 

The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 

Than  is  the  full-wing'd  eagle.     O,  this  life 

Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check ; 

Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  babe  ;" 

Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk  : 

Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  them  fine. 

Yet  keeps  his  Look  uncross'd  :  no  life  to  ours. 

Qui.  Out  of  your  proof  you  speak  :  we,  poor 
imfledg'd, 
Have  never  wing'd  from  view  o'  the  nest ;  nor 

know  not 
"What  air's  from  home.     Haply,  this  life  is  best, 
If  quiet  life  be  best :  sweeter  to  you. 
That  have  a  sharper  known  ;  well  corresponding 
"With  your  stiff  age  :  but,  unto  us,  it  is 
A  cell  of  ignorance ;  travelling  abed  ; 
A  prison  for  a  debtor,  that  not  dares 
To  stride  a  limit."* 

Arv.  "What  should  we  speak  of, 

"When  we  are  old  as  you  ?  when  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how, 
In  this  our  pinching  cave,  shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away  ?  We  have  seen  nothing : 
"We  are  beastly ;  subtle  as  the  fox,  for  prey  ; 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf,  for  what  we  eat : 
Our  valour  is,  to  chace  what  flies ;  our  cage 
"We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prison  bird, 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely. 

Bd.  How  you  speak  ! 

Did  you  but  know  the  city's  usuries, 
And  felt  them  knowingly  :  the  art  of  the  court, 
As  hard  to  leave,  as  keep ;  whose  top  to  chmb 
Is  ceitain  falling,  or  so  slippery,  that 
The  fc.ir  's  as  bad  as  falling :  the  toil  of  the  war, 
A  pain  that  only  seems  to  seek  out  danger 
r  the  uamQ  of  fame,  and  honour ;  which  dies  i'  the 

search ; 
And  hath  as  oft  a  slanderous  epitaph. 
As  record  of  fair  act;  nay,  many  times, 
Doth  ill  deserve  by  doing  well ;  what's  worse. 
Must  court'sey  at  the  censure  : — 0,  bo3's,  this  story 
The  world  may  read  in  me  :  Mv  body 's  marked 
With  Roman  swords  ;  and  my  report  was  once 
Fii  st  with  the  best  of  note  :  Cymbeline  lov'd  me ; 
And  when  a  solc'ier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off.  Then  was  I  as  a  tree, 
Whose  boKghs  did  bend  with  fruit:  but,  in  one 
night, 


A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  ioavcA 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather. 

Cfui.  TJncertaiu  favour  1 

Bel.  My  fault  being  nothmg  (as  I  have  told 

you  oft,) 
But  that  two  villains,  whose  false  oaths  prevail'd 
Before  my  perfect  honour,  swore  to  Cymbeline, 
I  was  confederate  with  the  Romans  :  so, 
Follow'd  my  banishment ;  and,  this  twenty  years. 
This  rock,  and  these  demesnes,  have  been  my 

world  : 
Where  I  have  liv'd  at  honest  freedom  ;  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 
The  fore-end  of  my  time. — But,  up  to  the  moun- 
tains ; 
This  is  not  hunters'  language : — He,  that  strikes 
The  venison  firet,  shall  be  the  lord  o'  the  feast; 
To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister ; 
And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 
In  place  of  greater  state.     I  '11  meet  you  in  the 

valleys.  \Exeunt  Gui.  and  Akv 

How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature ! 
These  boys  know  little,  they  are  sons  to  the 

king : 
Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 
They  think,  they  are  mine  :  and,  though  train'd 

up  thus  meanly 
I'  the  cave,  wherein  they  bow,  their  thoughts  do 

hit 
The  roofs  of  palaces  ;  and  nature  prompts  them. 
In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.     This  Polydorc, — 
The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  whom 
The  king  his  father  call'd  Guiderius, — Jove ! 
When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  his  spirits  fly  out 
Into  my  story:  say, — "Thus  mine  enemy  fell; 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on  his  neck  ;"  e\  en  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats. 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puffe  himself  in 

posture 
That   acts   my  words.     The   younger   brother 

Cadwal, 
(Once,  Arviragus,)  in  as  like  a  figure. 
Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shows  much  more 
His  own  conceiving.  Hark  !  the  game  is  rous'd ! — 
0  Cymbeline  1  heaven,  and  riiy  conscience,  knows 
Thou  didst  unjustly  banish  me :  whereon, 
At  three,  and  two  years  old,  I  stole  these  babes ; 
Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  succession,  as 
Thou  resist'st  me  of  my  lands.     Euriphile, 
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Thou  wast  tlaii  nurse  ;  tlicy  took  thee  for  their 

mother, 
And  cver_v  tlay  do  honou:  to  her  grave  : 
Myseh",  Bclarius,  that  am  Morgan  calfd, 
The"  take  for  natural  father.    The  game  is  up. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— iNI'ar  Milford-Haven. 

Unter  Pisanio  and  Imogen. 

Imo.  Thou  tolJ'st  me,  when  we  came  from 

horse,  the  phice 
Was  near  at  hand  : — Ne'er  long'd  my  mother  so 
To  see  me  first,  as  I  liave  now  : — Pisanio  !  Man  ! 
Where  is  Posthiiinus  ?  What  is  in  thy  mind, 
That  makes  thee  stare  thus  ?   Wherefore  breaks 

that  sigh 
From  the  inward  of  thee  ?   One,  but  painted  thus, 
Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplex'd 
Beyond  self-explication  :  Put  thyself 
Into  a  haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness 
Vanquish  my  staider  senses.    What 's  the  matter  ? 
Why  tender'st  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 
A  look  untender?    If  it  be  summer  news, 
Smile  to't  before:  if  winterly,  thou  need'st 
But  keep  that  countenance  still. — My  husband's 

hand  ! 
That  di'ug-damii'd  Italy  hath  out-craftied  him. 
And  he 's  at  some  hard  point. — Speak,  man  ;  thy 

tongue 
May  take  off  some  extremity,  which  to  read 
Would  be  even  mortal  to  me. 

Pis.  Please  you,  read ; 

And  you  shall  find  me,  wretched  man,  a  thing 
The  most  disdain'd  of  fortune. 

Imo.  [Readsi]  Tliy  mistreas,  Pisanio,  hftlU  played 
Iho  strHm|tt  in  my  bed;  the  testimonies  whereof  lie 
bleodinp  in  nic.  I  epeak  not  out  of  weak  surmises  ;  from 
proof  as  stroni,'  as  my  grief,  and  as  certain  as  I  expect  my 
revenge.  That  part,  tliou,  Pisanio,  must  act  for  me,  if  thy 
faith  be  not  tainted  with  tlie  breach  of  liers.  Let  thine 
own  lianda  take  away  her  life:  I  sliall  give  tliee  oppor- 
tunities at  Milford-Haven  :  she  hath  my  letter  for  the  pur- 
pose :  Where,  if  thou  fear  to  strike,  and  to  make  me  cer- 
t<un  it  is  done,  thou  art  the  pander  '.o  her  dishonour,  and 
equally  to  me  disloyal. 

Pis.  What  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword  ? 

the  paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  already. — No,  't  is  slander; 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword ;  whose 

tongue 
Ontvenoms  all  the  worms  of  N!le  ;  whose  breath 
Hides  on  the  posting  winds,  anrl  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world ;  kings,  queens,  and  states, 
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Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  slander  enters. — What  cheer,  ma- 
dam ? 
•    Imo.  False  to  his  bed !  What  is  it,  to  be  false  ? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock  ?  if  sleep  charge 

nature. 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him, 
And  cry  myself  awake  ?  that 's  false  to  his  bed  1 
Is  it! 

Pis.  Alas,  good  lady  ! 

Imo,  I  false  ? — Thy  conscience  witness  : — lach- 
imo, 
Thou  didst  accuse  him  of  incontinency ; 
Thou  then  look'dst  like  a  villain ;  now,  methinks, 
Thy  favour's  good  enough. — Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,^'  hath  betray'd 

him : 
Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion  ; 
And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 
I  must  be  ripp'd  : — to  pieces  with  mo  ! — 0, 
Men's  vows  are  women's  ti'aitors !  All  good  seem- 
ing, 
By  thy  revolt,  0  husband,  shall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villany  ;  not  born,  where  't  grows; 
But  worn,  a  bait  for  ladies. 

Pis.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Imo.  True  honest  men  being  heard,  like  false 
^neas. 
Were,  in  his  time,  thought  false  ;    and  Sinon's 

weeping 
Did  scandal  many  a  holy  tear ;  took  pity 
From  most  true  wretchedness :  So,  thou,  Posthil- 

mus. 
Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men ; 
Goodly,  and  gallant,  shall  be  false,  and  peijur'd. 
From    thy   great    fail. — Come,   fellow,   be   thou 

honest : 
Do  thou  thy  master's  bidding  :  When  thou  see'st 

him, 
A  little  witness  my  obedience  :  Look  ! 
I  draw  the  sword  myself :  take  it ;  and  hit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart : 
Fear  not ;  't  is  empty  of  all  things,  but  grief  : 
Thy  master  is  not  there ;  who  was,  indeed, 
The  riches  of  it :  Do  his  bidding ;  strike. 
Thou  may'st  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause  ; 
But  now  thou  seem'st  a  coward. 

Pis.  Hence,  vile  instrument 

Thou  shalt  not  damn  my  hand. 

Imo.  Why,  I  must  die : 

And  if  I  do  not  by  thy  hand,  thou  art 
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No  servant  of  thy  master's  :  Against  self-slaugliter 

There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine, 

That  cravens  my  weak  hand.     Come,  here  'b  my 

heart ; 
Something 's  afore 't : — Soft,  soft ;  we  '11  no  de- 
fence ; 
Obedient  as  the  scabbard. — What  is  here  ? 
The  scriptures  of  the  loyal  Leonatus, 
All  turn'd  to  heresy  ?  Away,  away, 
Corrupters  of  my  faith  !  you  shall  no  more 
Be  stomachers  to  my  heart !  Thus  may  poor  fools 
Believe  false  teachers  :  Though  those  that  are 

betray'd 
Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe. 
And  thou,  Posthumus,  thou  that  didst  set  up 
My  disobedience  'gainst  the  king  my  father, 
And  make  me  put  into  contempt  the  suits 
Of  princely  fellows,  shalt  hereafter  find 
It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 
A  strain  of  rareness  :  and  I  cjrieve  myself. 
To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedg'd  by  her 
That  now  thou  tir'st  on,'°  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me. — Pr'ythee,  despatch  : 
The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher  :   W^here  's  thy 

knife  ? 
Thou  art  too  slow  to  do  thy  master's  bidding. 
When  I  desire  it  too. 

Pis.  0  gracious  lady. 

Since  I  receiv'd  command  to  do  this  business, 
I  have  not  slept  one  wink. 

Jmo.  Do 't,  and  to  bed  then. 

Fis.  I'll  wake  mine  eye-balls  blind  first. 

Imo.  Wherefore  then 

Didst  undertake  it  ?  Why  hast  thou  abus'd 
So  many  miles,  with  a  pretence  ?  this  place  ? 
Mine  action,  and  thine  own?  our  horses'  labour? 
The  time  inviting  thee  ?  the  perturb'd  court. 
For  my  being  absent ;  whereunto  I  never 
Purpose  return  ?  Why  hast  thou  gone  so  far. 
To  be  unbent,  when  thou  hast  ta'en  thy  stand. 
The  elected  deer  before  thee  ? 

Pis.  But  to  win  time 

To  lose  so  bad  employment :  in  the  which 
I  have  consider'd  of  a  course  :  Good  lady. 
Hear  me  with  patience. 

Imo.  Talk  thy  tongue  weary ;  speak : 

I  have  heard,  I  am  a  strumpet;  and  mine  ear, 
Therein  false  struck,  can  take  no  greater  wound. 
Not  tent  to  bottom  that.     But  speak. 

Pis.  Then,  madam, 

I  thought  you  would  not  back  again. 
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J'mo.  Most  like ; 

Bringing  me  here  to  kill  me. 

Pis.  Not  so,  neither : 

But  if  I  were  as  wise  as  honest,  then 
My  purpose  would  prove  well.     It  cannot  be, 
But  that  my  master  is  abus'd  : 
Some  villain,  ay,  and  singular  in  his  art. 
Hath  done  you  both  this  cursed  injury. 

Imo.  Some  Roman  courtezan. 

Pis.  No,  on  my  life. 

I  '11  give  but  notice  you  are  dead,  and  send  him 
Some  bloody  sign  of  it ;  for  't  is  commanded 
I  should  do  so :  You  shall  be  miss'd  at  court. 
And  th.it  will  well  confirm  it. 

Imo.  Why,  good  fellow, 

What  shall  I  do  the  while  ?  Where  bide  ?  How 

live  ? 
Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 
Dead  to  my  husband  ? 

Pis.  If  you  '11  back  to  the  court, — 

Imo.  No  court,  no  father ;  nor  no  more  ado 
With  that  harsh,  noble,  simple,  nothing : 
That  Cloten,  whose  love-suit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege. 

Pis.        '  If  not  at  court. 

Then  not  in  Britain  must  you  bide. 

Imo.  Where  then? 

Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines  ?  Day,  night, 
Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  ?  I'  the  world's  volume 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it ; 
In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest :  Pr'ythee,  think 
There's  livers  oulf  of  Britain. 

Pis.  I  am  most  glad 

You  think  of  other  place.     The  embassador, 
Lucius  the  Roman,  comes  to  Milford-Haven 
To-morrow  :  Now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is  ;"  and  but  disguise 
That,  which,  to  appear  itself,  must  not  yet  be, 
But  by  self-danger  ;  you  should  tread  a  course 
Privy,  and  full  of  view  :  yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus  ;  so  nigh,  at  least. 
That  though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet 
Report  should  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear, 
As  truly  as  he  moves. 

Imo.  O,  for  such  means  I 

Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on 't, 
I  would  adventure. 

Pis.  Well  then,  here 's  the  pcint 

You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman  ;  change 
Command  into  obedience  ;  fear,  and  niccness, 
(The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  more  truly, 
Woman  its  pretty  self,)  to  a  waggish  courage  • 
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fieady  in  gibes,  quick-answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrelloug  as  the  weasel :  nay,  you  must 
Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek, 
Exposing  it  (but,  O,  the  harder  heart! 
Alack  no  remedy  !)  to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common-kissing  Titan  ;  and  forget 
Your  laboursomc  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

Imo.  Nay,  be  brief: 

,1  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already. 

Pi's,  First,  make  yourself  but  like  one. 

Fore-thinking  this,  I  have  already  fit, 
('T  is  in  my  cloak-bag,)  doublet,  hat,  hose,  all 
That  answer  to  them :  Would  you,  in  their  serving, 
And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow 
From  youth  of  such  a  season,  'fore  noble  Lucius 
Present  yourself,  desire  his  service,  tell  him 
Wherein  you  are  happy,"  (which  you  '11  make  him 

know. 
If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music,)  doubtless. 
With  joy  he  will  embrace  you  ;  for  he 's  honourable, 
And,  doubling   that,  most   holy.     Your  means 

abroad 
You  have  me,  rich ;  and  I  will  never  fail 
Beginning,  nor  supplyment. 

Imo.  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 

The  gods  will  diet  me  with.     Pr'ythec,  away : 
There 's  more  to  be  consider'd  ;  but  we  '11  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us :  This  attempt 
'I'm  soldier  to,  and  will  abide  it  with 
A  prince's  courage.     Away,  I  ^r'ythee. 

Pis.  Well,  madam,  we  must  take  a  short  fare- 
well ; 
Lest,  being  miss'd,  I  be  suspected  of 
Your  carriage  from  the  court.     My  noble  mistress, 
Here  is  a  box  :  I  had  it  from  the  queen  ; 
What 's  in  't  is  precious ;  if  you  are  sick  at  sea. 
Or  Btoraacli-qualra'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper. — To  some  shade. 
And  fit  you  to  your  manhood : — May  the  gods 
Direct  you  to  the  best ! 

Imo.  Amen :  I  thank  thee.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Ctmbsune,  Queen,  Cloten,  Lucius, 
and  Lords. 

Cym.  Thus  far ;  and  so  farewell. 
Ii^c.  Thanks,  royal  sir. 

My  emperor  bath  wrote;  I  must  from  hence; 
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And  am  right  sorry,  that  I  must  report  ye 
My  master's  enemy. 

Cym.  Our  subjects,  sir. 

Will  not  endure  his  yoke ;  and  for  ourself 
To  show  less  sovereignty  than  thev,  must  needs 
Appear  unkinglike. 

Luc.  So,  sir,  I  desire  of  you 

A  conduct  over  land,  to  Milford-Haven. — 
Madam,  all  joy  befal  your  grace,  and  you !  ■ 

Cym.  My  lords,  you  are  appointed  for  that 
office ; 
The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit : — 
So,  farewell,  noble  Lucius. 

Luc.  Your  hand,  my  lord. 

Clo.  Receive  it  friendly :  but  from  this  time 
forth 
I  wear  it  as  your  enemy. 

Luc.  Sir,  the  event 

Is  yet  to  name  the  winner :  Fare  you  well. 

Cym.  Leave  not  the  worthy  Lucius,  good  mT 
lords. 
Till  he  have  cross'd  the  Severn. — Happiness ! 

[Exeunt  Lnc.  and  Lords. 

Queen.  He  goes  hence  frowning :  but  it  honours 
us. 
That  we  have  given  him  cause. 

Clo.  'T  is  all  the  better; 

Y'^our  valiant  Britons  have  their  wishes  in  it. 

Cym.  Lucius  hath  wrote  already  to  the  emperor 
How  it  goes  here.     It  fits  us  therefore,  ripely, 
Our  chariots  and  our  horsemen  be  in  readiness : 
The  powers  that  he  already  hath  in  Gallia 
Will  soon  be  drawn  to  head,  from  whence  he  moves 
His  war  for  Britain. 

Queen.  'Tis  not  sleepy  business ; 

But  must  be  look'd  to  speedily,  and  strongly. 

Cym.  Our  expectation  that  it  would  be  thus. 
Hath  made  us  forward.     But,  my  gentle  queen. 
Where  is  our  daughter  ?  She  hath  not  appear'd 
Before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  tender'd 
The  duty  of  the  day :  She  looks  us  like 
A  thing  more  made  of  malice,  than  of  duty  : 
We  have  noted  it.— Call  her  before  us  ;  for 
We  have  been  too  slight  in  sufferance. 

[Exit  an  Attend 

Queen,  Royal  sir. 

Since  the  exile  of  Posthumus,  most  retir'd 
Hath  her  life  been ;  the  cure  whereof  my  lord, 
'Tis  time  must  do.     'Beseech  your  majesty, 
Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her :  She  's  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  words  are  strokes, 
And  strokes  death  to  her. 
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Re-enter  an  Ajttendant. 

Cym.  Where  is  she,  sir  ?  How 

Can  her  contempt  be  answer'd  ? 

Atten.  Please  you,  sir, 

Ber  chambers  are  all  lock'd ;  and  there 's  no  answer 
That  will  be  given  to  the  loud'st  of  noise  we  make. 

Queen.  My  lord,  when  last  I  went  to  visit  her. 
She  pray'd  me  to  excuse  her  keeping  close ; 
Whereto  constrain'd  by  her  infirmity, 
She  should  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you. 
Which  daily  she  was  bound  to  proffer  :  this 
She  wish'd  me  to  make  known ;  but  our  great  court 
Made  me  to  blame  in  memory. 

Cym.  Her  doors  lock'd  ? 

Not  seen  of  late?   Grant,  heavens,  that,  which  I 

fear, 
Prove  false !  [Exit. 

Queen.  Son,  I  say,  follow  the  king. 

Clo.  That  man  of  hers,  Pisanio,  her  old  servant, 
I  have  not  seen  these  two  days. 

Queen.  Go,  look  after. — \JExit  Clo. 

Pisanio,  thou  that  stand'st  so  for  Posthiimus ! — 
He  hath  a  drug  of  mine  :  I  pray,  his  absence 
Proceed  by  swallowing  that ;  for  he  believes 
It  is  a  thing  most  precious.     But  for  her. 
Where  is  she  gone?  Haply,  despair  hath  seiz'd  her; 
Or,  wing'd  with  fervour  of  her  love,  she  's  flown 
To  her  desir'd  Posthumus  :  Gone  she  is 
To  death,  or  to  dishonour ;  and  my  end 
Can  make  good  use  of  either :  She  being  down, 
I  have  the  placing  of  the  British  crown. 

Re-enter  Cloten. 

How  now,  my  son  ? 

Clo.  'T  is  certain,  she  is  fled : 

Go  in,  and  cheer  the  king  ;  he  rages  ;  none 
Dare  come  about  him. 

Queen.  All  the  better  :  May 

This  night  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day  !" 

[Exit  QtTEEN. 

Clo.  I  love,  and  hate  her :  for  she 's  fair  and 
royal ; 
And  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman  ;"  from  every  one 
The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded. 
Outsells  them  all :  I  love  her  therefore  :  But, 
Disdaining  me,  and  throwing  favours  on 
The  low  Posthumus,  slanders  so  her  judgment. 
That  what's  else  rare,  is  chok'd  ;  and,  in  that  point, 
I  will  conclude  to  hate  her,  n.ay,  indeed. 
To  be  reveng'd  upon  her.    For,  when  fools 


Enter  Pisanio. 

Shall — Who  is  here  ?  What !  are  you  packmg 

sirrah  ? 
Come  hither  :  Ah,  you,  precious  pander  !  Villain, 
Where  is  thy  lady  ?  In  a  word  ;  or  else 
Thou  art  straightway  with  the  fiends. 

Pis.  O,  good  my  lord  1 

Clo.  Where  is  thy  lady  ?  or,  by  Jupiter 
I  will  not  ask  again.     Close  villain, 
I  '11  have  this  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it.     Is  she  with  Posthumus  \ 
From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot 
A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn. 

Pis.  Alas,  my  lord. 

How  can  she  be  with  him  ?  When  was  she  miss'd ! 
He  is  in  Rome. 

Clo.  Where  is  she,  sir  ?  Come  nearer  ' 

No  further  halting :  satisfy  me  home, 
What  is  become  of  her  ? 

Pis.  O,  my  all- worthy  lord ! 

Clo.  All-worthy  villain  I 

Discover  where  thy  mistress  is,  at  once, 
At  the  next  word, — No  more  of  worthy  lord, — 
Speak,  or  thy  silence  on  the  instant  is 
Thy  condemnation  and  thy  death. 

Pis.  Then,  sir, 

This  paper  is  the  history  of  my  knowledge 
Touching  her  flight.  [Presenting  a  Letter. 

Clo.  Let 's  see 't : — I  will  pursue  her 

Even  to  Augustus'  throne. 

Pis.  Or  this,  or  perish.  ~ 

She 's  far  enough ;  and  what  he  learns  by  I  j^^i^g 

this, 
May  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger. 

Clo.  Humph ! 

Pis.   I  '11  write   to   my  lord  she  's  dead.     0 
Imogen, 
Safe  may'st  thou  wander,  safe  return  again. 

[Aside. 

Clo.  Sirrah,  is  this  letter  true  ? 

Pis.  Sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  It  is  Posthumus'  hand  ;  I  know 't. — Sirrah, 
if  thou  would'st  not  be  a  villain,  but  do  me  true 
service  ;  undergo  those  employments,  wherein  I 
should  have  cause  to  use  thee,  with  a  serious  in- 
dustry,— that  is,  wh.at  villany  soe'er  I  bid  thee  do, 
to  perform  it,  directly  and  truly, — I  would  think 
thee  an  honest  man  :  thou  shouldest  neither  want 
my  means  for  thy  relief,  nor  my  voice  for  thy 
preferment. 

Pis.  Well,  my  good  lord. 
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Clo.  Wilt  thou  serve  me  ?  For  since  patiently 
and  const.intly  thou  h  ist  stuck  to  the  bare  fortune 
of  that  beggar  Posthumus,  thou  canst  not  in  the 
course  of  gratitude  but  be  a  diHgcnt  follower  of 
mine.     \^'\i  thou  serve  me  ? 

Pis.  S  r,  I  will. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand,  here 's  ray  purse.  Hast 
any  of  thy  late  master's  garments  in  thy  posses- 
sion ? 

Pis.  I  have,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  the  same 
suit  he  wore  when  he  took  leave  of  my  lady  and 
mistress. 

Clo.  The  first  service  thou  dost  me,  fetch  that 
suit  hi'her :  let  it  be  thy  first  service ;  go. 

Pis.  I  shall,  my  lord.  \^Exit. 

Clc.  Meet  Ihee  at  Milford-IIaven  : — I  forgot  to 
ask  him  one  thing ;  I  '11  remember 't  anon  : — Evep 
.there,  thou  villain,  Posthumus,  will  I  kill  tliee. — I 
would,  these  garments  were  come.  She  said  upon 
a  time,  (the  bitterness  of  it  I  now  belch  from  my 
heart,)  that  she  held  the  very  garment  of  Posthu- 
mus ii;  more  respect  than  my  noble  and  natural 
person,  together  with  the  adornment  of  my  quali- 
ties. With  that  suit  upon  my  back  will  I  ravish 
her  :  First  kill  him,  and  in  her  eyes ;  there  shall 
she  see  my  valour,  which  will  then  be  a  torment 
to  her  contempt.  He  on  the  ground,  my  speech 
of  insultment  ended  on  his  dead  body, — and  when 
my  lust  hath  dined,  (which,  as  I  say,  to  ves  her, 
I  will  executfc  in  the  clothes  that  she  so  praised,) 
to  the  court  I  '11  knock  her  back,  foot  her  home 
again.  She  hath  despised  me  rejoicingly,  and 
I  '11  be  merry  in  my  revenge. 

Re-enter  Pisanio,  with  the  Clothes. 

Be  those  the  jiarments  ? 

Pis.  Ay,  rty  noble  lord. 

Clo.  How  long  is't  since  she  went  to  Milford- 
Haven  ? 

Pis.  She  can  scarce  be  there  yet. 

Clo.  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber;  that 
is  the  second  thing  that  I  have  commanded  thee : 
the  third  is,  that  thou  shalt  be  a  voluntary  mute 
to  my  design.  Be  but  duteous,  and  true  prefer- 
ment shall  tender  itself  to  thee. — My  revenge  is 
now  at  Milford :  'Would  I  had  wings  to  follow 
it! — Come,  and  be  true.  [Exit. 

Pis.  Thou  bidd'st  me  to  my  loss  :  for,  true  to 
thee, 
Were  to  prove  false,  which  I  will  never  be. 
To  him  that  is  most  true. — To  Milford  go, 
And  find  not  her  whom  thou  \  u  rsu'st.    Flow,  flow, 
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You  heavenly  blessings,  on  her !  This  fool's  speed 
Be  cross'd  with  slowness ;  labour  be  his  meed  I 

[Exit. 

SCENE  \l.— Before  the  Cnve  o/' Belarius. 

Enter  Imogen,  in  Boy's  Clothes. 

Imo.  I  see,  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one : 
I  have  tir'd  myself;  and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.    I  should  be  sick, 
But  that  my  resolution  helps  me. — Milford, 
When  from  the  mountain-top  Pisanio  show'd  thee, 
Thou  wast  within  a  ken  :  0  Jove  I  I  think. 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched :  such,  I  mean. 
Where  they  should  be  reliev'd.    Two  beggars  told 

me, 
I  could  not  miss  my  way :  Will  poor  folks  lie. 
That  have  afiiictions  on  them  ;  knowing 't  is 
A  punishment,  or  trial  ?    Yes ;  no  wonder. 
When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true :  To  lapse  in  ful 

ness 
Is  sorer,  than  to  lie  for  need  ;  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings,  than  beggars. — My  dear  lord ! 
Thou  art  one  o'  the  false  ones :  Now  I  think  on 

thee, 
My  hunger 's  gone  ;  but  even  before,  I  was 
At  point  to  sink. for  food. — But  what  is  this? 
Here  is  a  path  to  it :  'T  is  some  savage  hold  : 
I  were  best  not  call ;  I  dare  not  call :  yet  famine, 
Ere  clean  it  o'erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 
Plenty,  and  peace,  breeds  cowards ;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother. — Ho,  who 's  here  ? 
If  anything  that 's  civil,  speak ;  if  savage. 
Take,  or  lend. — Ho ! — No  answer  ?  then  I'll  enter. 
Best  draw  my  sword,  and  if  mine  enemy 
But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he  '11  scarcely  look 

on't. 
Such  a  foe,  good  heavens  ! 

[She  goes  into  the  Cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  GuroERius,  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.  Y''ou,  Polydore,  have  prov'd  best  wood- 
man, and 
Are  master  of  the  feast :  Cadwal,  and  I, 
Will  play  the  cook  and  servant ;  't  is  our  match : 
The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry,  and  die. 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to.    Come  ;  our  stomachs 
Will  make  what 's  homely,  savoury  :  Weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  restive  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. — Now,  peace  be  here, 
Poor  house,  that  keep'st  thyself ! 

Gui  '  I  am  throughly  weary 
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Arv.  I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appe- 
tite. 
Gui.   There  is  cold  meat  i'  the   cave ;   we  '11 
browze  on  that, 
Whilst  what  we  have  kill'd  be  cook'd. 
Bel.  Stay ;  come  not  in : 

\Looking  in. 
But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should  think 
Here  were  a  fairy. 

Gui.  What 's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Bel.  By  Jupiter,  an  angel !  or,  if  not, 
An  earthly  paragon  ! — Behold  divineness 
No  elder  than  a  boy ! 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  Good  masters,  harm  me  not : 
Before  I  enter'd  here,  I  call'd ;  and  thought 
To  have  begg'd,  or  bought,  what  I  have  toot : 

Good  troth, 
I  have  stolen  nought ;  nor  would  not,  though  I 

had  found 
Gold  strew'd  o'  the  floor.     Here 's  money  for  my 

meat : 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal ;  and  parted 
With  prayers  for  the  provider. 

Gui.  Money,  youth  ? 

Arv.  AH  gold  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt ! 
As  't  is  no  better  reckon'd,  but  of  those 
Who  worship  dirty  gods. 

Imo.  I  see,  you  are  angry  ; 

Know,  if  you  kill  me  for  my  fault,  I  should 
Have  died,  had  I  not  made  it. 

Bel.  Whither  bound  ? 

Imo.  To  Milford-Haven,  sir. 

Bel.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir :  I  have  a  kinsman,  who 
Is  bound  for  Italy ;  he  embark'd  at  Milford ; 
To  whom  being  going,  almost  spent  with  hunger, 
I  am  fallen  in  this  offence. 

Bel.  Pr'ythee,  fair  youth. 

Think  us  no  churls ;  nor  measm-e  our  good  minds 
By  this  rude  place  we  live  in.    Well  encounter'd  ! 
'T  is  almost  night :  you  shall  have  better  cheer 
Ere  you  depart ;  and  thanks,  to  stay  and  eat  it. — 
Boys,  bid  him  welcome. 

Gvi.  Were  you  a  woman,  youth, 

I  should   woo   hard,  but   be   your   groom. — In 

honesty, 
I  bid  for  you,  as  I  'd  buy. 

Arv.  I  '11  make  't  my  comfort, 

He  is  a  man ;  I'll  love  him  as  my  brother : — 


And  such  a  welcome  as  I  'd  give  to  him, 
After  long  absence,  such  as  yours : — Most  wel- 
come ! 
Be  sprightly,  for  you  fall  'mongst  friends. 

Imo.  'Mongst  friends : 

If  brothers? — 'Would  it  had  been  so,  that  they 
Had  been  my  father's  sons!  then  had  my  prize 
Been  less ;  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthumus." 

Bel.  He  wrings  at  some  distress. 

Gui.  'Would  I  could  free 't ! 

Arv.  Or  I ;  whate'er  it  be. 

WTiat  pain  it  cost,  what  danger  !    Gods ! 

Bel.  Hark,  boys. 

[  WTiispering 

Imo.  Great  men, 
That  had  a  court  no  bigger  than  this  cave, 
That  did  attend  themselves,  and  had  the  virtue 
Which  their  own  conscience  seal'd  them,  (laying 

by 

That  nothing  gift  of  differing  multitudes.) 
Could  not  out-peer  these  twain.    Pardon  me,  gods  I 
I  'd  change  my  sex  to  be  companion  with  them, 
Since  Leonatus'  false.'* 

Bel.  It  shall  be  so : 

Boys,  we  '11  go  dress  our  hunt. — Fair  youth,  come 

in : 
Discourse  is  heavy,  fasting ;  when  we  have  snpp'd, 
We  '11  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  story, 
So  far  as  thou  wilt  speak  it. 

Gui.  Pray,  draw  near. 

Arv.  The  night  to  the  owl,  and  morn  to  the 
lark,  less  welcome. 

Imo.  Thanks,  sir. 

Arv.  I  pray,  draw  near.     \Extuni. 

SCENE  vn.— Rome. 

Enter  Two  Senators  and  Tribunes. 

\st  Sen.  This  is  the  tenour  of  the  emperor's 
writ ; 
That  since  the  common  men  are  now  in  action 
'Gainst  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians; 
And  that  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 
Full  weak  to  undertake  our  wars  against 
The  fallen-off  Britons ;  that  we  do  incite 
The  gentry  to  this  business :  He  creates 
Lucius  pro-consul :  and  to  you  the  tribunes, 
For  this  immediate  levy,  he  commands 
His  absolute  commission."     Long  live  Csesarl 

Tri.  Is  Lucius  general  of  the  forces  ? 

2nd  Sen.  \j. 
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Tri.  Romaining  now  in  Gallia? 

Isl  Sen.  With  those  legions 

Which  I  have  spoke  of,  whereunto  your  levy 
Must  be  suppliant :  The  words  of  your  commission 


Will  tie  you  to  the  numbers,  and  the  time 
Of  their  despatch. 

Tri.  We  will  discharge  our  duty. 

[jExeunt. 
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SCENE  L—The  Forest,  near  the  Cave.  I 

jEJnier  Cloten.  | 

Clo.  I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  ! 
meet,  if  Pisanio  have  mapped  it  truly.     How  fit  j 
his  garments  serve  me !    Why  should  his  mis- 
tress, who  was  made  by  him  that  made  the  tailor,  : 
not  be  fit  too  ?  the  rather  (saving  reverence  of  the  i 
word)  for  't  is  said,  a  woman's  fitness  comes  by  ; 
fits.     Therein  I  must  play  the  workman.     I  dare  j 
speak  it  to  myself,  (for  it  is  not  vain-glory,  for  a  ] 
man  and  his  glass  to  confer ;  in  his  own  chamber,  i 
I  mean,)  the  lines  of  my  body  are  as  well  drawn  ! 
as  his ;  no  less  young,  more  strong,  not  beneath  j 
him  in  fortunes,  beyond  him  in  the  advantage  of  ' 
the  time,  above  him  in  birth,  alike  conversant  in  i 
general  services,  and  more  remarkable  in  single  : 
oppositions  :  yet  this  imperseverant  thing"  loves 
him  in  my  despite.     What  mortality  is  !    Post- 
humus,  thy  head,  which  now  is  growing  upon  thy 
shoulders,  shall  within  this  hour  be  ofl';  thy  mis- 
tress enforced  ;  thy  garments  cut  to  pieces  before 
thy  face :"  and  all  this  done,  spurn  her  home  to 
her  father :  who  may,  haply,  be  a  little  angry  for 
my  80    rough  usage :    but   my   mother,   having 
power  of  his  testiness,  shall  turn  all   into  my 
commendations.     My  horse  is  tied  up  safe  :  Out, 
sword,  and  to  a  sore  purpose  !  Fortune,  put  them 
into  my  hand  !    This  is  the  very  description  of 
their  meeting-place  ;  and  the  fellow  dares  not  de- 
ceive me,  [£xit. 

SCENE  U.— Before  the  Cave. 

Enter,  from  the  Cave,  Belarius,  Gctiderius, 
Arviragus,  and  Imogen. 

Bel.  You  arc  not  well :  [To  Imo.]  remain  here 
in  the  cave ; 
We  *11  come  to  you  after  hunting. 
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Arv.  Brother,  stay  here  :  [To  Imo. 

Are  we  not  brothers  ? 

Imo.  So  man  and  man  should  be ; 

But  clay  and  clay  difi'ers  in  dignity. 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike.     I  am  very  sick. 

Gui.  Go  you  to  hunting,  I  '11  abide  with  him. 

Imo.  So  sick  I  am  not ; — yet  I  am  not  weU : 
But  not  so  citizen  a  wanton,  as 
To  seem  to  die,  ere  sick  :  So  please  you,  leave  me ; 
Stick  to  your  journal  course  :  the  breach  of  custom 
Is  breach  of  all.     I  am  ill ;  but  your  being  by  me 
Cannot  amend  me  :  Society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable  :  I  'm  not  very  sick. 
Since  I  can  reason  of  it.    Pray  you,  trust  me  here : 
I  '11  rob  none  but  myself ;  and  let  me  die, 
Stealing  so  poorly. 

Gui.  I  love  thee  ;  I  have  spoke  it : 

How  much  the  quantity,  the  weight  as  much, 
As  I  do  love  my  ftither. 

Bel.  What?  how?  how? 

Arv.  If  it  be  a  sin  to  say  so,  sir,  I  yoke  me 
In  my  good  brother's  fault :  I  know  not  why 
I  love  this  youth ;  and  I  have  heard  you  say 
Love's  reason  's  without  reason  ;  the  bier  at  door 
And  a  demand  who  is  't  shall  die,  I'd  say, 
"  My  father,  not  this  youth." 

Bel.  0  noble  strain !    [Aside. 

0  worthiness  of  nature  I  breed  of  greatness  ! 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base. 
Nature  hath  meal,  and  bran  ;  contempt,  and  grace, 

1  am  not  their  father ;  yet  who  this  should  be. 
Doth  miracle  itself^  lov'd  before  me. — 

'T  is  the  ninth  hour  o'  the  morn. 

Arv.  Brother,  farewell 

Imo.  I  wish  ye  sport. 

Arv.  Your  health. — So  please  y  >u,  sir 

Imo.  [Aside.l  These  are  kind  creatures.    Gods, 
what  lies  I  have  heard  ! 
Our  courtiers  say,  all 's  savage,  but  at  court ; 
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Experience,  0,  thou  disprov'st  report  I 

The  imperious  seas  breed  monsters ;  for  the  dish, 

Poor  tributary  rivers  as  sweet  fish. 

I  am  sick  still ;  heart-sick  : — Pisanio, 

I  '11  now  taste  of  thy  drug. 

Gui.  I  could  not  stir  him : 

He  said,  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate; 
Hishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest. 

Arv.  Thus  did  he  answer  me :  yet  said,  here- 
after 
I  might  know  more. 

Bel.  To  the  field,  to  the  field  :— 

We'll  leave  you  for  this  time ;  go  in,  and  rest. 

Arv.  We  '11  not  be  long  away. 

Bel.  Praj)  te  not  sick, 

For  you  must  be  our  housewife. 

Imo.  Well,  or  ill, 

I  am  bound  to  you. 

Bel.  And  so  shalt  be  ever.  \ExU  Imo. 

This  youth,  howe'er  distress'd,  appears,  he  hath 

had 
Good  ancestors. 

Arv.  How  angel-like  he  sings ! 

Qui.  But  his  neat  cookery  !    He  cut  our  roots 
in  characters ; 
And  sauc'd  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick, 
And  he  her  dieter. 

Arv.  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh:  as  if  the  sigh 
Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile ; 
The  smile  mocking  the  sigh,  that  it  would  fly 
From  so  divine  a  temple,  to  commix 
With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at. 

Gui.  I  do  note. 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both. 
Mingle  their  spurs  together. 

Arv.  Grow,  patience  ! 

And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root,  with  the  increasing  vine ! 

Bel.  It  is  great  morning.  Come;  away. — Who's 
there  ? 

Enter  Clotkn. 

Clo.  I  cannot  find  those  runagates ;  that  villain 
Hath  mock'd  me  : — I  am  faint. 

Bel.  Those  runagates  I 

Means  he  not  us  ?  I  partly  know  him ;  't  is 
Clotcn,  the  son  o'  the  queen.     I  fear  some  am- 
bush. 
I  saw  him  not  these  many  years,  and  yet 
I  know  't  is  he : — We  are  held  as  outlaws  : — 
Uence. 


Gui.  He  is  but  one :  You  and  my  brother 
search 
What  companies  are  near  :  pray  you,  away ; 
Let  me  alone  with  him.     {^Exeunt  Bel.  and  Arv 

Clo.  Soft !  What  are  you 

That  fly  me  thus?  some  villain  mountaineers? 
I  have  heard  of  such. — What  slave  art  thou  ? 

Gui.  A  thing 

More  slavish  did  I  ne'er,  than  answering 
"  A  slave"  without  a  knock. 

Clo.  Thou  art  a  robber, 

A  law-breaker,  villain :  Yield  thee,  thief 

Gui.  To  who?  to  thee?  What  art  thou?  Have 
not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big  ? 
Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger ;  for  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.     Say,  what  thou  art; 
Why  I  should  yield  to  thee  ? 

Clo.  Thou  villain  base, 

Know'st  me  not  by  my  clothes  ? 

Gui.  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rascal. 

Who  is  thy  grandfather ;  he  made  those  clothes, 
Which,  !is  it  seems,  make  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  precious  varlet, 

My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Gui.  Hence  then,  and  thank 

The  man  that  gave  them  thee.     Thou  art  some 

fool ; 
I  am  loath  to  beat  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  injurious  thief. 

Hear  but  my  name,  and  tremble. 

Gui.  What 's  thy  name  ? 

Clo.  Cloten,  thou  x-illain. 

Gui.  Cloten,  thou  double  villain,  be  thy  name, 
I  cannot  tremble  at  it ;  were 't  toad,  or  adder, 

spider, 
'T  would  move  me  sooner. 

Clo.  To  thy  further  fear, 

Nay,  to  thy  mere  confusion,  thou  shalt  know 
I  'm  son  to  the  queen. 

Gui.  I  'm  sorry  for 't ;  not  seeming 

So  worthy  as  thy  birth. 

Clo.  Art  not  afcard  ? 

Gui.  Those  that  I  reverence,  those  I  fear ;  the 
wise : 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

Clo.  Die  the  deatii : 

When  I  have  slain  thee  with  my  proper  hand, 
I  '11  follow  those  that  even  now  fled  hence,    ■ 
And  on  the  gates  of  Lud's  town  set  your  heads  : 
Yield,  rustic  mountaineer. 

\Exeunt,  fi<ihlin(}. 
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Enter  Belamus  and  Abviraous. 

Btl.  No  company 's  abroad. 

A-v.  Noue  iu  the  world  :  You  did  mistake  liim, 
sure. 

£< !.  I  cannot  tell :  Long  is  it  since  I  saw  him, 
But   time   bath  nothing  blurr'd  those  lines  of 

favour 
Whi  li  then  he  wore ;  the  snatches  in  his  voice, 
And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his :  I  am  abso- 
lute, 
'T  was  very  Cloten. 

Arv.  In  this  place  we  left  them : 

I  wish  my  brother  make  good  time  with  him, 
You  say  he  is  so  fell. 

£el.  Being  scarce  made  up, 

I  mean,  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors;  for  the  effect  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear  :  But  see,  thy  brother. 

Re-enter  Guiderius,  with  Clotex's  Head. 

Gui.  This  Cloten  was  a  fool ;  an  empty  purse, 
There  was  no  money  in  't :  not  Hercules 
Could  have  knock'd  out  his  brains,  for  he  had 

none  : 
Yet  I  not  doiug  this,  the  fool  had  borne 
My  head,  as  I  do  his. 

Bel.  What  hast  thou  done  1 

Gui.  I  am  perfect,  what :  cut  off  one  Cloten's 
head, 
Son  to  the  queen,  after  his  own  report ; 
Who  call'd  me  traitor,  mountaineer ;  and  swore, 
With  his  own  single  hand  he  'd  take  us  in. 
Displace  our  heads,  where  (thank  the  gods  !)  they 

grow. 
And  set  them  on  Lud's  town. 

Bel.  We  are  all  undone. 

Gui,  Why,  worthy  father,  what  have  we  to 
lose. 
But,  that  he  swore,  to  take  our  lives  ?     The  law 
Protects  not  us :  Then  why  should  we  be  tender, 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  threat  us ; 
Play  judge,  and  executioner,  all  himself; 
For  we  do  fear  the  law  ?     What  company 
Discover  you  abroad  ? 

Bel.  No  single  soul 

Can  we  set  eye  on,  but,  in  all  safe  reason. 
He  must  have  some  attendants.      Though  his 

humour 
Was  nothing  but  mutation ;  ay,  and  that 
,  From  one  bad  thing  to  worse ;  not  frenzy,  not 
Absolute  madness  could  so  far  have  rav'd, 
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To  bring  him  here  alone  ;  Although,  perhaps, 
It  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  such  as  we 
Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 
May  make  some  stronger  head :   the  which  ho 

hearing, 
(As  it  is  like  him,)  might  break  out,  and  swear 
He  'd  fetch  us  in ;  yet  is  't  not  probable 
To  come  alone,  either  he  so  undertaking. 
Or  they  so  suffering :  then  on  good  ground  we 

fear. 
If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail 
More  perilous  than  the  head. 

Arv.  Let  ordinance 

Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it :  howsoe'er, 
My  brother  hath  done  well. 

Bel.  I  had  no  mind 

To  hunt  this  day :  the  boy  Fidele's  sickness 
Did  make  my  way  long  forth. 

Gui.  With  his  own  sword, 

Which  he  did  wave  against  my  throat,  I  have 

ta'en 
His  head  from  him  :  I  '11  throw  't  into  the  creek 
Behind  our  rock;  and  let  it  to  the  sea. 
And  tell  the  fishes,  he  's  the  queen's  son,  Cloten : 
That 's  all  I  reck.  [-E^it. 

Bel.  I  fear,  't  will  be  reveng'd  : 

'Would,  Polydore,  thou  had'st  not  done 't !  though 

valour 
Becomes  thee  well  enough. 

Arv.  'Would  I  had  done 't, 

So  the  revenge  alone  pursued  me  ! — Polydore, 
I  love  thee  brotherly ;  but  envy  much. 
Thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  this  deed :  I  would,  re- 
venges, 
That  possible  strength  might  meet,  would  seek  ua 

through,  , 

And  put  us  to  our  answer. 

Bel.  Well,  't  is  done  :— 

We  '11  hunt  no  more  to-<lay,  nor  seek  for  danger 
Where  there 's  no  protit.    I  pr'ythee,  to  our  rock ; 
You  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks :  I  '11  stay 
Till  hasty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  him 
To  dinner  presently. 

Arv.  Poor  sick  Fidele  ! 

I  '11  willingly  to  him  :  To  gain  his  colour, 
I  'd  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens  blood. 
And  praise  myself  for  charity.  [Exit, 

Bel.  0  thou  goddess, 

Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazou'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys  !     They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 
I  Not  wagging  his  sweet  head :  and  yet  as  rough, 
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Their  royal  blood  enchaf'd,  as  the  rud'st  wind, 
That  lij  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine, 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.    'T  is  wonderful, 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unlearn'd  ;  honour  untaught; 
Civility  not  seen  from  other;  valour. 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sow'd !     Yet  still  it 's  strange. 
What  Cloten's  being  here  to  us  portends ; 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 

Be-enier  Guidekics. 

Gui.  Where  's  my  brother  ? 

I  have  sent  Cloten's  clotpoll  down  the  stream, 
In  embassy  to  his  mother ;  his  body'§  hostage 
For  his  return.  \^Solemn  music. 

Bel.  My  ingenious  instrument ! 

Hark,  Polydore,  it  sounds  !     But  what  occasion 
Ilath  Cadwal  now  to  give  it  motion  !     Hark  ! 

Gui.  Is  he  at  home  ? 

Bel.  He  went  hence  even  now. 

Gui.  What  does  he  mean  ?  since  death  of  my 
dear'st  mother 
It  did  not  speak  before.     All  solemn  things 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents.     The  matter? 
Triumphs  for  nothing,  and  lamenting  toys, 
Is  jollity  for  apes,  and  grief  for  boys  ; 
Is  Cadwal  mad  ? 

Re-enter  Arviragus,  hearing  Imogen  as  dead,  in 
Ids  Arms. 

Bel.  Look,  here  he  comes. 

And  brings  the  dire  occasion  in  his  arms. 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for  ! 

Arv.  The  bird  is  dead, 

That  we  have  made  so  much  on.     I  had  rather 
Have  skipp'd  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty. 
To  have  turn'd  my  leaping  time  into  a  crutch, 
Than  have  seen  this. 

Gui.  O  sweetest,  fairest  lily 

My  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one  lialf  so  well, 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself. 

Bel.  O,  uielancholy ! 

WTio  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare 
Might  easiliest  harbour  in  ? — Thou  blessed  thing ! 
Jove  knows  what  man  thou  might'st  have  made  ; 

but  I, 
Thou  diedst,  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy  I — 
How  found  you  him  ? 

Arv.  Stark,  as  you  see  : 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber, 
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Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laugh'd  at :  lis  light 

cheek 
Reposing  on  a  cushion. 

Gui.  Where  ? 

Arv.  0'  the  floor; 

His  arms  thus  leagu'd  :  I  thought,  he  slept ;  an£ 

put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whose  rude- 
ness 
Answer'd  my  steps  too  loud. 

Gui.  Why,  he  but  sleeps : 

If  he  be  gone,  he  'II  make  his  grave  a  bed ; 
With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted. 
And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee. 

Arv.  With  fairest  flowers, 

Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I  '11   sweeten   thy  sad   grave  :   Thou   shalt   not 

lack 
The  flower,  that 's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ; 

nor 
The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nf  .r 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten'd    not    thy    breath  :    the    ruidock 

would. 
With  charitable  bill  (0  bill,  sore-shammg 
Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument  I)  bring  thee  all  this  ; 
Yea,  and  furr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are 

none, 
To  winter-guard  thy  corse. 

Gui.  Pr'ythee,  have  done; 

And  do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious.     Let  us  bury  him. 
And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt. — To  the  grave. 

Arv.  Say,  where  shall 's  lay  him  ! 

Gui.  By  good  Euriphile,  our  mother. 

Arv.  Be'tso: 

And  let  us,  Polvdore,  though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannish  crack,  sing    hiui  to  tho 

ground, 
As  once  our  mother ;  use  like  note,  and  words. 
Save  that  Euriphile  must  be  Fidele. 

Gui.  Cadwal, 
I  cannot  sing :  I  '11  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee : 
For  notes  of  sorrow,  out  of  tune,  are  worse 
Than  priests  and  fanes  that  lie. 

Arv.  We'll  speak  it  then 

Bel.  Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less:  for 
Cloten 
Is  quite  forgot.     He  was  a  queen's  son,  boys : 
And,  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember, 
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He  was  paid  for  that :  Though  mean  and  mighty, 

rotting 
Toijcther,  have  one  dust ;  yet  reverence, 
(That  angel  of  the  world,)  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place  'tween    high    and    low.     Our  foe  was 

princely : 
And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  foe, 
Yet  buiy  him  as  a  prince. 

Qui.  I'ray  yon,  fetch  him  hither. 

Thcrsites'  bodv  is  as  good  as  Ajax, 
When  neither  are  alive. 

Arv.  If  you'll  go  fetch  him. 

We'll  say  our  song  the  whilst. — Brother,  begin. 

[Exit  Bel. 

Out.  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  must  lay  his  head  to 
the  east ; 
My  father  hath  a  reason  for 't. 

Arv.  'T  is  true. 

Gui.  Come  on  then,  and  remove  him. 

Arv.  So, — Begin. 

SONG. 

Qui.  Fear  no  more  the  hent  o'  tlie  sun, 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  r.o^es; 
Tliou  tliy  worlJIy  task  h.ist  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must. 
As  cliimney  sweepers,  eome  to  dust. 

Arv.   Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great, 

Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke  ; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe,  and  eat ; 

To  thee  tlie  reed  is  as  the  oak  ; 
riie  sceptre,  learning,  pliysic,  must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Gui.  Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash, 
Arv.  Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone  ; 
Gui.   Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash ; 
Arv.  Thou  ha.st  finished  joy  and  moan : 
Both.  All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

Gui.  No  exerciser  harm  thee  1 
Arv.  Nor  no  witchcraft  cliarm  thee  I 
Gui.  Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee ! 
Arv.  Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  1 
Jioth.  Qniet  consummation  have ; 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave  I 

Re-enter  Belarids,  with  the  Body  of  Cloten. 

Qui.  "We  have  done  our  obsequies  :  Come  lay 

him  down. 
Bel.  Here  s  a  few  flowers ;  but  about  midnight, 

more  : 
The  herbs,  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'  the 

night, 
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Are   strewings  fitl'st   for  graves. Upon  theil 

faces : — 
You  were  as  flow  ers,  now  wither'd  :  even  so 
These  herb'lets  shall,  which  we  upon  you  strow. — 
Come  on,  away  :  apart  upon  our  knees. 
The  ground,  that  gave  them  first,  has  them  again  ; 
Their  pleasures  here  are  past,  so  is  their  pain. 

[E-teunt  Bel.,  Gur.,  and  Arv. 
lino.  [Awaking^   Yes,  sir,  to  Milfurd- Haven; 

Which  is  the  way  ? — 
I  thank  you. — By  y»n  bush? — Pray,  how  far  thi 

ther  ? 
'Ods  pitlikins ! — can  it  be  si.v  miles  yet  ? — 
I  have  gone  all  night: — 'Faith,  I  '11  lie  down  and 

sleep. 
But,  soft !  no  bedfellow  : — 0,  gods  and  goddesses ! 

\_Secing  the  Body. 
These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world; 
This  bloody  man,  the  care  on 't. — I  hope,  I  dream  ; 
For,  lo,  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper, 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures  :  But 't  is  not  so  ; 
'T  was  but  a  bolt  of  notliing,  shot  at  nothing, 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes :  Our  very  eyes 
Are  sometimes  like  our  judgments,  blind.     Good 

faith, 
I  tremble  still  with  fear:  But  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fear'd  gods,  a  part  of  it ! 
The  dream 's  liere  still :  even  when  I  wake,  it  is 
Without  me,  as  within  me  ;  not  imagin'd,  felt. 
A  headless  man  !— ^The  garments  of  Posthiimus ! 
I  know  the  shape  of  his  leg:  this  is  his  hand ; 
His  foot  Mercurial ;  his  Martial  thigh  ; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules  :  but  his  Jovial  face,*" — 
Murder  in  heaven  ? — How  ? — 'T  is  cfone. — Pisanio, 
All  curses  madded  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks, 
And  mine  to  boot,  be  darted  on  thee  !  Thou, 
Conspir'd  with  that  irregulous  devil,  Cloten, 
Hast  here  cut  off  my  lord. — To  write,  and  read, 
Be  henceforth  treacherous  ! — Damn'd  Pisanio 
Hath  with  his  forged  letters, — damn'd  Pisanio — 
From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world 
Struck  the  main-top  ! — O,  Posthumus  !  alas. 
Where   is   thy   head  ?    where 's   that  ?  Ah   me  I 

where 's  that  ? 
Pisanio  might  have  kill'd  thee  at  the  heart, 
And  left  this  head  on. — -How    should    this   be  3 

Pisanio  ? 
'Tis  he,  and  Cloten  :  malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here.     O,  't  is  pregnant,  preg- 
nant! 
The  drug  he  gave  me,  which,  he  said,  was  precions 
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And  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 
Murd'rous  to  the  senses  ?  That  confiims  it  home  : 
This  is  Pisanio's  deed,  and  Cloten's  :  0  ! — 
Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood, 
That  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those 
Which  chance  to  find  us :  O,  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Enter  Lucius,  a  Captain,  and  other  Officers,  and  a 
Soothsayer. 

Cap.  To  them  the  legions  garrison'd  in  Gallia, 
After  your  will,  have  cross'd  the  sea  ;  attending 
You  here  at  Jlilford-Haven,  with  your  ships  : 
They  are  here  in  readiness. 

Luc.  But  what  from  Rome  ? 

Cap.  The  senate  hath  stirr'd  up  the  confiners,' 
And  gentlemen  of  Italy ;  most  willing  spirits, 
That  promise  noble  service  :  and  they  come 
Under  the  conduct  of  bold  lachimo, 
Sienna's  brother. 

Luc.  When  expect  you  them? 

Cap.  With  the  next  benefit  o'  the  wind. 
Luc.  This  forwardness 

Makes  our  hopes  fair.     Command,  our  present 

numbers 
Be  muster'd ;  bid  the  captains  look  to't. — Now, 

sir, 
What  have  you  dream'd,  of  late,  of  this  war's  pur- 
pose ? 
Sooth.  Last  night  the  very  gods  show'd  me  a 
vision : 
(I  fast,  and  pray'd,  for  their  intelligence,)  Thus  : — 
I  saw  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  spongy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west, 
There   vanish'd   in   the   suubeams :    which  por- 
tends, 
(Unless  my  sins  abuse  my  divination.) 
Success  to  the  Roman  host. 

Luc.  Dream  often  so, 

And  never  false. — Soft,  ho  !  what  trunk  is  here, 
Without  his  top  ?  The  ruin  speaks,  that  some- 
time 
It  was  a  worthy  building. — How  !  a  page  ! — - 
Or  dead,  or  sleeping  on  him?  But  dead,  rather; 
For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead. — 
Let 's  see  the  boy's  face. 

Cap.  He  is  alive,  my  lord. 

L'ja:.  He'll  then   instruct   us  of  this  body. — 
Young  one, 
Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes ;  for,  it  seems. 
They  crave  to  be  demanded  :  Who  is  this, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  bloody  pillow  ?  Or  who  was  he. 


That,  otherwise  than  noble  nature  did, 

Hath  alter'd  that  good  picture?  What's  thy  in 

terest 
In  this  sad  wreck  ?  How  came  it  ?  Who  is  it? 
What  art  thou  ? 

Lno.  I  am  nothing:  or  if  not, 

Nothing    to    be    were    better.     This    was    rav 

master, 
A  very  vaKant  Briton,  and  a  good, 
That  here  by  mountaineers  lies  slain  ; — Alas ! 
There  are  no  more  such  masters  :  I  may  wander 
From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service. 
Try  many,  all  good,  serve  truly,  never 
Find  such  another  master. 

Lzic.  'Lack,  good  youth ! 

Thou  mov'st  no  less  with  thy  complaining,  than 
Thy  master  in  bleeding :    Say  his  name,  good 
friend. 

Imo.  Richard  du  Champ.*'    If  I  do  lie,  and  da 
No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 

l^Aside 
They  '11  pardon  it.     Say  you,  sir  ? 

Luc.  Thy  name  ? 

Lno.  Fideie. 

Luc.  Thou  dost  approve  thyself  the  verv  same  : 
Thy  name  well  fits  thy  faith  ;  thy  faith,  thy  namo 
W'ilt  take  thy  chance  with  me  ?  I  will  not  say. 
Thou  shall  be  so  well  master'd  ;  but,  be  sure, 
No  less  belov'd.     The  Roman  emperor's  letters. 
Sent  by  a  consul  to  me,  should  not  sooner 
Than  thine  own  worth  prefer  thee  :  Go  with  me. 

Imo.  I  '11  follow,  sir.     But  first,  an 't  please  the 
gods, 
I  '11  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig :  and  when 
With  wild-wood  leaves  and  weeds  I  have  strew'd 

his  grave, 
And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers. 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I  '11  weep,  and  sigh  ; 
And,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  j'ou, 
So  please  you  entertain  me. 

Luc.  Ay,  good  youth ; 

And  rather  father  thee,  than  master  thee. — 
My  friends, 

The  boy  hath  taught  us  manly  duties :  Let  ns 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can, 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
A  grave  :  Come,  arm  him.*' — Boy,  he  is  proferrM 
By  thee  to  us ;  and  he  shall  be  interr'd. 
As  soldiers  can.     Be  cheerful ;  wipe  thine  eyes  : 
Some  tails  are  means  the  happier  to  arise. 

[E.eeunt 
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SCENE  IIL—A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Cvmdelixe,  Lords,  and  Pisanio. 

C'ym,  Again  ;  and  bring  rae  wor(l,liow  't  is  with 
her. 
A  fever  with  the  absence  of  her  son  ; 
A  madness,  of  which  her  life's  in  danger  : — Ilea- 

vens. 
How  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  me  !  Imogen, 
The  great  part  of  my  comfort,  gone :  my  queen 
Upon  a  desperate  bed  ;  and  in  a  time 
When  fearful  wars  point  at  me  ;  her  son  gone. 
Bo  needful  for  this  present :  It  strikes  rae,  past 
The  hope  of  comfort. — But  for  thee,  fellow, 
Who  needs  must  know  of  her  departure,  and 
Dost  seem  so  ignorant,  we  "11  enforce  it  from  thee 
By  a  sharp  tortuie. 

Pis.  Sir,  my  life  is  yours, 

I  humbly  set  it  at  your  will :  But,  for  my  mistress, 
I  nothing  know  where  she  remains,  why  gone. 
Nor  when  she  purposes  return.     'Beseech  your 

highness. 
Hold  me  your  loyal  servant. 

\st  Lord.  Good  my  liege, 

The  day  that  she  was  missing,  he  was  here  : 
I  dare  be  bound  he 's  true,  and  shall  perform 
All  parts  of  his  subjection  loyally. 
For  Cloten,— 

There  wauts  no  diligence  in  seeking  him. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  be  found. 

Cytn.  The  time 's  troublesome  : 

We  '11  slip  you  for  a  season  ;  but  our  jealousy 

{To  Pis. 
Does  yet  depend. 

\st  Lord.  So  please  your  majesty. 

The  Roman  legions,  all  from  Gallia  drawn. 
Are  landed  on  your  coast ;  with  a  supply 
Of  Roman  gentlemen,  by  the  senate  sent. 

Cym.  Now  for  the  counsel  of  my  son,  and 
queen ! — 
I  am  amaz'd  with  matter. 

Is/  Lord.  Good  my  liege. 

Your  preparation  can  affront  no  less 
Than  what  you  hear  of:  come  more,  for  more 

you  're  ready : 
The  want  is,  but  to  put  those  powers  in  motion, 
That  long  to  move. 

Cym.  I  thank  you  :  Let 's  withdraw : 

And  meet  the  time,  as  it  seeks  us.     We  fear  not 
What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us ;  but 
We  grieve  at  chances  here. — Away.         {Exeunt. 
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Pis.  I  heard  no  letter  fiom  my  master,  since 
I  wrote  him,  Imogen  was  slain  :  'T  is  strange  : 
Nor  hear  I  from  my  mistress,  who  did  promise 
To  yield  me  often  tidings  :  Neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Cloten  ;  but  remain 
Perpk'.x'd  in  all.     The  heavens  still  must  work : 
Wherein  I  am  false,  I  am  honest;  not  true,  to  b« 

true. 
These  present  wars  shall  find  I  love  my  country. 
Even  to  the  note  o'  the  king,  or  I  '11  fall  in 

them. 
All  other  doubts,  by  time  let  them  be  clear'd : 
Fortune  brings  in  some  boats,  that  are  not  steer'd 

{Exit 

SCENE  lY.— Before  the  Cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragcs. 

Gui.  The  noise  is  round  about  us. 

Bel.  Let  us  from  it. 

Arv.  What    pleasure,  sir,  find  we    in  life,  to 
lock  it 
From  action  and  adventure  ? 

Gui.  Nay,  what  hope 

Have  we  in  hiding  us  ?  this  way,  the  Romans 
Must  or  for  Britons  slay  us ;  or  receive  us 
For  barbarous  and  unnatural  revolts 
During  their  use,  and  slay  us  after. 

Bel.  Sons, 

We'll  higher  to  the  mountains;  there  secure  us. 
To  the  king's  party  there's  no  going:  newness 
Of  Cloten's  death  (we  being  not  known,  not  mus- 

ter'd 
Among  the  bands)  may  drive  us  to  a  render 
Where  we  have  liv'd ;  and  so  extort  from  us 
That  which  we've  done,  whose  answer  would  be 

death 
Drawn  on  with  torture. 

Gui.  Tliis  is,  sir,  a  doubt. 

In  such  a  time,  nothing  becoming  you. 
Nor  satisfying  us. 

Arv.  It  is  not  likely. 

That  when  they  hear  the  Roman  horses  neigh. 
Behold   their   quarter'd   fires,  have   both    their 

eyes 
And  ears  so  cloy'd  importantly  as  now, 
That  they  will  waste  their  time  upon  our  note. 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 

Bel.  0,  I  am  known 

Of  many  in  the  army  :  many  years. 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  you  see,  not  wore 
him 
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From  my  remembrance.     And,  besides,  the  king 
Hath  not  deserv'd  my  service,  nor  your  loves ; 
Who  find  in  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding, 
The  certainty  of  this  hard  life  ;  aye  hopeless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promis'd, 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter. 

Oui.  Than  be  so, 

Better  to  cease  to  be.     Pray,  sir,  to  the  army 
I  and  my  brother  are  not  known ;  your-self. 
So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  so  o'ergrown, 
Cannot  be  question'd. 

Arv.  By  this  sun  that  shines, 

I'll  thither:  Wliat  thing  is  it,  that  I  never 
Did  see  man  die  ?  scarce  ever  look'd  on  blood, 
But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goats,  and  veni- 
son ? 
Niver  bestrid  a  horse,  save  one,  that  had 
A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel 
Nor  iron  on  his  heel  ?  I  am  asham'd 


To  look  upon  the  holy  sun,  to  have 

The  benefit  of  his  bless'd  beams,  remaining 

So  long  a  poor  unknown. 

Gui.  By  heavens,  I  'U  go : 

If  you  will  bless  me,  sir,  and  give  me  leave, 
I'll  take  the  better  care;  but  if  you  will  not, 
The  hazard  therefore  due  fall  on  me,  by 
The  hands  of  Romans ! 

Arv.  So  s.iy  I ;  Amen. 

Bel.  No  reason  I,  since  on  your  lives  you  set 
So  slight  a  valuation,  should  reserve 
My  crack'd  one  to  more  care.     Have  with  yon  . 

boys : 
If  in  your  country  wars  you  chance  to  die. 
That  is  my  bed  too,  lads,  and  there  I  '11  lie : 
Lead,  lead. — The  time  seems  long;  their  blood 
t^mks  scorn,  [A«M/e 

Till  it  flv  out,  and  show  them  princes  born. 

\Excunl 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— A  field  between  the  Britist  and 
Roman  Camps. 

Enter  Posthumus,  with  a  bloody  Handkerchief. 

Post.  Yea,  bloody  cloth,  I'll  keep  thee;"  for  I 

wish'd 
Thou  should'st  be  coloured  thus.     You  married 

ones. 
If  each  of  you  would  take  this  course,  how  many 
Must  murder  wives  much  better  than  themselves, 
For  wrying  but  a  little  ? — 0,  Pisanio ! 
Every  good  servant  does  not  all  commands : 
No  bond,  but  to  do  just  ones. — Gotls !  if  you 
Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I 

never 
Had  liv'd  to  put  on  this :  so  had  you  saved 
The  noble  Imogen  to  repent ;  and  struck 
Me  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance.     But, 

alack, 
You  anatch  sume  hence  for  little  faults;  that's 

love, 
To  have  them  fall  no  more :  you  some  permit 


To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  later  worse ; 
And  make  them  dread  it  to  the  doer's  thrift. 
But  Imogen  is  your  own :  Do  your  best  wills, 
And  make  me  bless'd  to  obey ! — I  am  brought 

hither 
Among  the  Italian  gentry,  and  to  fight 
Against  my  lady's  kingdom  :  'T  is  enough 
That,  Britain,  I  have  kill'd  thy  mistress !  peace  ! 
I  '11  give  no  wound    to    thee.     Therefore,  good 

heavens, 
Hear  patiently  my  purpose :  I  '11  disrobe  me 
Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 
As  does  a  Briton  peasant :  so  I  "11  fight 
Against  the  part  I  come  with  ;  so  I  '11  die 
For  thee,  O  Imogen,  even  for  whom  my  life 
Is,  every  breath,  a  death  :  and  thus,  unknown. 
Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 
Mvself  I  '11  dedicate.     Let  me  make  men  know 
More  valour  in  me,  than  my  habits  show. 
Gods,  put  the  strength  o'  the  Leonati  in  me ! 
To  sh.ame  the  guise  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin 
The  fashion,  less  without,  and  more  within.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  U.—  The  Same. 

Enter  at   one  Side,  Lucius,  Iachimo,  and    the 
Roumn  Army ;  at  the  other  Side,  (he  British 
Ami}' ;  Leonatus  Vosviivavs  foUowinff  it,  like 
a  poor  Soldier.     They  march  over,  and  t/o  out. 
Alarums.    Tlien  enter  again  in  skirmish.    Iacii- 
IMO  and  PosTiiUMUS  :  he  vanquishcth  and  dis- 
armeth  Iaciiimo,  and  thin  leaves  him. 
lack.  TTio  heaviness  and  guilt  within  m)'  bosom 
Takes  off  my  maiiliuod  :  I  have  belied  a  liuly, 
The  princess  of  this  country,  and  the  air  on  't, 
Revcngingly  enfeebles  me;  Or  could  this  carl, 
A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  subdu'd  me, 
In  my  profession  ?     Knighthoods  and   honours, 

borne. 
As  I  wear  mine,  arc  titles  but  of  scorn. 
If  tliat  thy  gentry,  Britain,  go  before 
This  lout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods. 

[E.dt. 

The  Battle  continues;  the  Hrltons /I y  ;  Cymbeline 
as  taken ;  then  enter,  to  his  rescue,  Belarius, 
GuiDERius,  and  Arviuagus. 

Bel.  Stand,  stand  !     We  have  the  advantage  of 
the  ground ; 
The  lane  is  guarded  :  nothing  routs  us,  but 
The  villany  of  our  fears. 

Qui.  Arv.  Stand,  stand,  and  fight ! 

Enter  Postiiumus,  and  seconds  the  Britons :  Tkey 
rescue  Cymbeline,  and  exeunt.  Then,  enter 
Lucius,  Iachimo,  and  Imogen. 

Luc.  Away,  boy,  from  the  troops,  and  save  thy- 
self : 
For  friends  kill  fiiend.s,  and  the  disorder's  such 
As  war  were  hoodwink'd. 

lach.  'T  is  their  fresh  supplies. 

Luc.  It  is  a  day  turn'd  strangely  :  Or  betimes 
Let 's  re-enforce,  or  fly.  [JSxeunt. 

SCENE  111.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Posthumus,  and  a  British  Lord. 

Lord.  Cam'st  thou  from  where  they  made  the 
stand  ? 

Post.  I  did : 

Though  you,  it  seems,  come  from  the  fliers. 

Lord.  I  did. 

Post.  No  blame  be  to  you,  sir ;  for  all  was  lost. 
But  that  the  heavens  fought :  The  king  himself 


Of  his  wings  destitute,  the  army  broken, 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  seen,  all  flying 
Througli  a  strait  lane ;  the  enemy  full-hearted, 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaughtering,  having  wort 
More  plentiful  than  tools  to  do 't,  struck  down 
Some  mortall}',  some  slightly  touch'd,  some  falling 
Merely  through  fear ;    that  the   strait  pass  was 

damm'd 
AVith  dead  men,  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  living 
To  die  with  lengthen'd  shame. 

Lord.  Where  was  this  lane  1 

Post.   Close  by  the  battle,  diteh'd,  and  wall'd 

with  turf; 
Which  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  soldier, — 
An  honest  one,  I  warrant;  who  dcserv'd 
So  long  a  breeding,  as  his  white  beard  came  to, 
In  doing  this  for  his  country; — athwart  the  lane, 
He,  with  two  striplings,  (lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base,'"  than  to  commit  such  slaughter ; 
With  faces  fit  for  masks,  or  ivathor  fairer 
Than  those  for  preservation  cas'd,  or  shame,) 
Made  good  the  passage ;  cry'd  to  those  that  fled, 
"  Our  Britain's  harts  die  flying,  not  our  men  : 
To  darkness  fleet,  souls  th.at  fly  backwards !  Stand  ; 
Or  we  arc  Romans,  and  will  give  you  that 
Like  beasts,  which  you  shun  beastly ;  and  m.iy 

save. 
But  to  look  back  in  frown  :  stand,  stand." — These 

three. 
Three  thousand  confident,  in  act  as  many, 
(For  three  performers  are  the  file,  when  all 
The  rest  do  nothing,)   with   this  word  "stand, 

stand," 
Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming, 
With  their  own   nobleness,  (which  could  have 

turn'd 
A  distaft'  to  a  lance,)  gilded  pale  looks, 
Part,  shame,  part,  spirit  renew'd  ;  that  some,  turn'd 

coward 
But  by  example,  (O,  a  sin  in  war 
Damn'd  in  the  first  beginners !)  'gan  to  look 
The  way  that  they  did,  and  to  grin  like  lions 
Upon  the  pikes  o'  the  hunters.     Then  began 
A  !,top  i'  the  chaser,  a  retire ;  anon, 
A  rout,  confusion  thick  :  Forthwith,  they  fly 
Chickens,  the   way  which   they   stoop'd  eagles; 

slaves, 
The  strides  they  victors  made :   And  now  oui 

cowards 
(Like  fiagments  in  hard  voyages,)  became 
The  life  o'  the  need  ;  having  found  the  back-dooi 

open 
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Of  the    uDguavdeJ  hearts,  Heavens,  Lew  they 

wound  ! 
Some,  slain    before;   some,   dying;   soae,  their 

friends 
O'erborne  i'  the  former  ■wave  :  ten,  chas'd  by  one, 
Are  now  each  one  the  slaughter-man  of  twenty: 
Those,  that  would  die  or  ere  resist,  are  grown 
The  mortal  bugs  o'  the  field. 

Lord.  This  was  strange  chance : 

A  narrow  lane !  an  old  man,  and  two  boys ! 

Post.   Nay,  do  not  wonder  at   it :   You  are 
made 
Rather  to  wonder  at  the  things  you  hear. 
Than  to  work  any.     Will  you  rhyme  upon't, 
And  vent  it  for  a  mockery  ?    Here  is  one  : 
"Two  boys,  an  old  man  twice  a  boy,  a  lane, 
Preserv'd  the  Britons,  was  the  Roman's  bane." 

Lord.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  sir. 

Post.  'Lack,  to  what  end  ? 

Who  dares  not  stand  his  foe,  I  '11  be  his  friend  : 
For  if  he  '11  do,  as  he  is  made  to  do, 
I  know,  he  '11  quickly  fly  my  friendship  too. 
You  have  put  me  into  rhyme. 

Lord.  Farewell ;  you  are  angry. 

{Exit. 

Post.  Still  going  ? — This  is  a  lord  !    0,  noble 


misery 


To  be  i'  the  field,  and  ask,  what  news,  of  me  ! 
To-day,  how  many  would  have  given  their  honours 
To  have  sav'd  their  carcasses  ?  took  heel  to  do 't, 
And  yet  died  too  ?    I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm'd. 
Could  not  find  deatli,  where  I  did  hear  him  groan ; 
Nor  feel  him,  where  he  struck:  Being  an  ugly 

monster, 
'T  is  strange,  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  soft  beds. 
Sweet  words  :  or  hath  more  ministers  than  we 
That  draw  his  knives  i'  the  war. — Well,  I  will  find 

him  : 
For  being  row  a  favourer  to  the  Roman, 
No  more  a  Briton,  I  have  resum'd  again 
The  part  I  came  in :  Fight  I  will  no  more, 
But  yield  me  to  the  veriest  hind,  tliat  shall 
Once  touch  my  shoulder.     Great  the  slaughter  is 
Here  made  by  the  Roman  ;  great  the  answer  be 
Britons  must  take  :  For  me,  my  ransom 's  death ; 
On  either  side  I  come  to  spend  my  breath; 
Which  neither  here  I  '11  keep,  nor  bear  again, 
But  end  it  by  some  means  for  Imogen. 

Enter  Two  British  Captains,  and  Soldiers. 

\st  Cap.  Great  Jupiter  be  prais'd  !  Lucius  is 
taken : 


T  is  thought,  the  old  man  and   his  sons  were 
angels. 
Ind  Cap.  There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  silly 
habit," 
That  gave  the  affront  with  them. 

\st  Cap.  So  't  is  reported  : 

But  none  of  them  can  be  found. — Stand  !  who  is 
there  ? 
Pest.  A  Roman ; 
Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  here,  if  seconds 
Had  answer'd  him. 

2ncZ  Cap.  Lay  hands  on  him;  a  dog! 

A  leg  of  Rome  shall  not  return  to  tell 
What  crows  have  peck'd  them  here :  He  brags 

his  service 
As  if  he  were  of  note  :  bring  him  to  the  king. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  attended;  Belarius,  Guide- 
liius,  Arviraous,  Pisaxio,  and  Roman  Cap- 
tives. The  Captains  present  Postucmvs  tc 
CvMDELiNE,  «'Ao  delivers  him  over  to  a  Gaoler', 
after  which,  all  go  out. 

SCENE  l\.—A  Prison. 

Enter  Posthcmls  and  Two  Gaolers. 

\st  Gaol.  You  shall  not  now  be  stolen,  you  have 
locks  upon  you ; 
So,  graze,  as  you  find  pasture. 

2nd  Gaol.  Ay,  or  a  stomach. 

\Exeunt  Gaolers 
Post.  Most  welcome,  bondage !  for  thou  art  a 
way, 
I  think,  to  liberty  :  I'^et  am  I  better 
Than  one  that's  sick  o' the  gout:  since  he  had 

rather 
Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cur'd 
By  the  sure  physician,  death ;  who  is  the  key 
To  unbar  these  locks.     My  conscience !  thou  art 

fetter'd 
More  than  my  shanks,  and  wrists:    You  good 

gods,  give  me 
The  penitent  instrument,  to  pick  that  bolt. 
Then,  free  for  ever !  Is 't  enough,  I  am  sorry  ? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appease ; 
Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy.     Must  I  repent? 
I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 
Desir'd,  more  than  constrain'd :  to  satisfy, 
If  of  my  freedom  't  is  the  main  part,  take 
No  stricter  render  of  me,  than  my  all. 
I  know,  you  are  more  clfment  than  vile  men, 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
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A.  si-xlb,  a  toiiili,  letting  tlicm  thrive  again 
On  tlicir  aliatoiiK-nt ;  that's  not  my  desire  : 
For  Imogen's  ihar  hfe,  take  mine  ;  and  though 
T  is  not  so  dear,  vet 't  is  a  life ;  you  coiii'J  it : 
'Twconi    man    and   man,  they  weigh    not  every 

stamp ; 
Though  light,  tiike  pieces  for  the  figure's  sake  : 
You  rather  mine,  being  yours  :  And  so,  great 

powers. 
If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life. 
And  cancel  these  cold  bonds.     0  Imogen  ! 
I'll  speak  to  thee  in  silence.  [lie  sleejis. 

Solemn  Music.  Enter,  as  an  Apparition,  Sici- 
LiDS  Leosatcs,  Father  to  Posthumus,  an  old 
Man,  attired  like  a  Warrior;  leading  in  his 
Hiind  an  ancient  Matron,  his  Wife,  and  Mother 
to  Posthumus,  with  Music  before  them.  Then, 
after  other  Music,  follow  the  Two  young  Leo- 
nati,  Brothers  to  Posthumus,  with  Wounds,  as 
they  died  in  the  Wars.  They  circle  Posthumus 
round,  as  he  lies  sleeping. 

Sici.  No  mori",  thou  thunder-master,  show 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies  : 
With  Mars  tall  out,  with  Juno  chide, 
That  thy  adulteries 

Kates  and  revenges. 
Ilath  my  poor  boy  done  aught  but  well. 

Whose  face  I  never  saw  ? 
I  died,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stay'd 

Attending  Nature's  law. 
Whose  father  then  (as  men  report. 

Thou  orphans'  father  art,) 
Thou  shoutd'st  have  been,  and  shielded  him 
From  this  earth-vexing  smart. 
Moth.  Lucina  lent  not  me  her  aid. 
But  took  me  in  mv  throes ; 
That  from  me  was  Posthumus  ript. 
Came  crying  'raongst  his  foes, 
A  thing  of  pity  1 
Sici.  Great  nature,  like  his  ancestry. 
Moulded  the  stufi"  so  fiiir, 
That  he  deserv'd  the  praise  o'  the  world. 
As  great  Sicilius'  heir. 
1st  Bro.  When  once  he  was  mature  for  man. 
In  Britain  where  was  he 
That  could  stand  up  his  parallel ; 

Or  fruitful  object  be 
In  eye  of  Imogen,  that  best 
Could  deem  his  dignity  ? 
Moth.  With  ra.irriage  wherefore  was  ho  mock'd, 
To  I  e  e.\ird,  and  thrown 
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From  Leonati'  seat,  and  cast 
Fiom  her  his  dearest  one, 
Sweet  Imogen  ? 
Sici.  AV'hy  did  you  suffer  lachimo, 
Slight  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  brain 

With  needless  jealousy ; 
And  to  become  the  geek  and  scorn 
0'  the  other's  villany  ? 
Ind  Bro.  For  this,  from  stiller  seats  we  came, 
Our  parents,  and  us  twain, 
That,  striking  in  our  country's  cause, 

Fell  bravely,  and  were  slain ; 
Our  fealty,  and  Tenantius'  right,''' 
With  honour  to  maintain. 
\st  Bro.  Like  hardimeut  Posthumus  Lath 
To  Cymbeline  perform'd : 
Then  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gods. 

Why  hast  thou  thus  adjourn'd 
The  graces  for  his  merits  due  ; 
Being  all  to  dolours  turn'd? 
Sici.  Thy  crystal  window  ope  ;  look  out ; 
No  longer  exercise, 
Upon  a  valiant  race,  thy  harsh 
And  potent  injuries: 
Moth.  Since,  Jupiter,  our  son  is  good. 

Take  off  his  miseries. 
Sici.  Peep  through  thy  marble  mansion;  helpl 
Or  we  poor  ghosts  will  cry 
To  the  iihining  synod  of  the  rest, 
Against  thy  deity. 
2nd  Bro.  Help,  Jupiter ;  or  we  appeal, 
And  from  thy  justice  fly. 

Jupiter  descends  in  Thunder  and  Lightning,  sit- 
ting upon  an  Eagle :  he  throws  a  Thunder-bolt 
The  Ghosts  fall  on  their  Kneea. 

Jup.  No  more,  you  petty  spirits  of  region  low, 

Offend ourhearing;  hush  1 — How dareyoughosts 
Accuse  the  thuuderer,  whose  bolt  you  know. 

Sky -planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts? 
Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence ;  and  rest 

Upon  your  never-withering  banks  of  flowers  : 
Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  opprest; 

No  care  of  yours  it  is ;  jou  know,  't  is  ours. 
Whom  best  I  love,  I  cross ;  to  make  my  gift, 

The  more  delay'd,  delighted.     Be  content ; 
Your  low-laid  son  our  godhead  will  uplift : 

His  comforts  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  spent. 
Our  Jovial  star  reign'd  at  his  birth,  and  in 

Our  tenlple  was  he  married. — Hise,  and  fade ! — 
He  shall  be  lord  of  lady  Imogen, 
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A.ncl  happier  much  by  his  affliction  made. 
This  tablet  lay  upon  his  breast ;  wherein 

Our  pleasure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine ; 
A.nd  so,  .iway  :  no  further  with  your  din 

Express  imp.'''jence,  lest  you  stir  up  mine. — 

Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline.  [Ascends. 

Sici.  He  came  in  thunder ;  his  celestial  breath 
Was  sulphurous  to  smell :  the  holy  eagle 
Stuop'd,  as  to  foot  us  :  his  ascension  is 
More  sweet  than  our  bless'd  fields :  his  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak. 
As  when  his  god  is  pleas'd. 

AU.  Thanks,  Jupiter ! 

Sici.  The  marble  pavement  closes,  he  is  enter'd 
Ilis  radiant  roof: — Away !  and,  to  be  blest. 
Let  us  with  care  perform  his  great  behest. 

[Ghosts  vanish. 

Post.  [  Waking/.']  Sleep,  thou  hast  been  a  grand- 
sire,  and  begot 
A  father  to  me :  and  thou  hast  created 
A  mother,  and  two  brothers  :  But  (0  scorn  !) 
Gone !  they  went  hence  so  soon  as  they  were  born. 
And  so  I  am  awake. — Poor  wretches  that  depend 
On  greatness'  favour,  dream  as  I  have  done ; 
Wake,  and  find  nothing. — But,  alas,  I  swerve : 
Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve, 
A.nd  yet  are  steep'd  in  favours  ;  so  am  I, 
That  have  this  golden  chance,  and  know  not  why. 
What  fairies  haunt  this  ground  ?  A  book  ?  0,  rare 

one ! 
Be  not,  as  is  our  fangled  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers  :  let  thy  efi"ects 
So  follow,  to  be  most  unlike  our  courtiers. 
As  good  as  promise. 

[Beads.]  When  as  a  lion's  whelp  shall,  to  himself 
known,  without  seeking  fijid,  and  be  embraced  by  a  piece 
of  tender  air;  and  when  from  a  stately  cedar  yhall  be  lopped 
branches,  which,  being  dead  many  years,  shall  after  revive, 
be  jointed  to  the  old  stock,  and  freshly  grow ;  then  shall 
Postbumua  end  his  miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and 
flourish  in  peace  and  plenty. 

'T  is  still  a  dream  ;  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not :  either  both,  or  nothing : 
Or  senseless  speaking,  or  a  speaking  such 
As  sense  cannot  untie.     Be  what  it  is, 
The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which 
I  '11  keep,  if  but  for  sympathy. 

He-enter  Gaolers. 

Gaol.  Come,  sir,  are  you  ready  for  death  ? 
Post.  Over-roasted  rather :  ready  long  ago. 
Gaol.  Hanging  is  the  word,  sir  ;  if  you  be  ready 
for  that,  you  are  well  cooked. 
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Post.  So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  spec- 
tators, the  dish  pays  the  shot. 

Gaol.  A  heavy  reckoning  for  you,  sir :  But  the 
comfort  is,  you  shall  be  called  to  no  more  payments, 
fear  no  more  tavern  bills ;  which  are  often  the  sad- 
ness of  parting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirth :  you 
come  in  faint  for  want  of  meat,  depart  reeling  with 
too  much  drink;  sorry  that  you  have  paid  too 
much,  and  sorry  that  you  are  paid  too  much  ;  purso 
and  brain  both  empty :  the  brain  the  heavier  for 
being  too  light,  the  purse  too  light,  being  drawn 
of  heaviness  :  0  !  of  this  contradiction  you  shall 
now  be  quit. — O  the  charity  of  a  penny  cord !  it 
sums  up  thousands  in  a  trice :  you  have  no  true 
debitor  and  creditor  but  it ;  of  what 's  past,  is,  and 
to  come,  the  discharge : — Your  neck,  sir',  is  pen, 
book,  and  counters ;  so  the  acquittance  follows. 

Post.  I  am  merrier  to  die,  than  thou  art  to  live. 

Gaol.  Indeed,  sir,  he  that  sleeps  feels  not  tbe 
tooth-ache  :  But  a  man  that  were  to  sleep  yonr 
sleep,  and  a  hangman  to  help  him  to  bed,  I  think, 
he  would  change  places  with  his  officer :  for,  look 
you,  sir,  you  know  not  which  way  you  shall  go. 

Post.  Yes,  indeed,  do  I,  fellow. 

Gaol.  Your  death  has  eyes  in  's  head  then :  I 
have  not  seen  him  so  pictured  :  you  must  either  be 
directed  by  some  that  take  upon  them  to  know ; 
or  take  upon  yourself  that,  which  I  am  sure  you 
do  not  know  ;  or  jump  the  after-inquiry  on  yout 
own  peril :  and  how  you  shall  speed  in  your 
journey's  end,  I  think  you  '11  never  return  to 
tell  one. 

Post.  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  want 
eyes  to  direct  them  the  way  I  am  going,  but  such 
as  wink,  and  will  not  use  them. 

Gaol.  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a  man 
should  have  the  best  use  of  eyes,  to  see  the  way  ot 
blindness  1  I  am  sure,  hanging's  the  way  of  wink- 
ing. 

Unter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  Knock  oS"  his  manacles ;  bring  your  pri- 
soner to  the  king. 

Post.  Thou  bringest  good  news ; — I  am  called 
to  be  made  free. 

Gaol.  I  '11  be  hanged  then. 

Post.  Thou  shalt  be  then  freer  than  a  gaoler ; 
no  bolts  for  the  dead.     [Uxcunt  Post.  oTid  Mess. 

Gaol.  Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and 
beget  young  gibbets,  I  never  saw  one  so  prone. 
Yet,  on  my  conscience,  there  are  verier  knaves 
desire  to  live,  for  all  ho  be  a  Roman :  and  there 
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b«  some  of  tlitfin  too,  that  die  against  their  wills ; 
EO  slioulJ  I,  if  I  were  one.  I  would  we  were  all 
of  one  mind,  and  one  mind  good  ;  0,  there  were 
desolation  of  gaolers,  and  gallowses !  I  speak 
BgaiiiBt  my  present  profit ;  but  my  wish  hath  a 
preferment  in  't,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Cyrabeline's  Tent. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Bklarius,  Guiderius,  Ar- 
viRAGUS,  PisAxio,  Lords,  Officers,  and  Atten- 
dants. 

Cym.  Stand  by  my  side,  you  wliom  the  gods 
have  made 
Preservers  of  my  throne.     Woe  is  my  heart, 
That  the  poor  soldier,  that  so  richly  fought, 
Whose   rags  sham'd  gilded  arms,  whose   naked 

breast 
Stcpp'd  before  targe  of  proof,  cannot  be  found  : 
He  shall  bo  happy  that  can  find  him,  if 
Our  grace  can  make  him  so. 

Bel.  I  never  saw 

Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing ; 
Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promis'd  nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  looks. 

Cym.  No  tidings  of  him  ? 

Pis.  He  hath  been  t&arch'd  among  the  dead  and 
living. 
But  no  trace  of  him. 

Cym.  To  my  grief,  I  am 

The  heir  of  liis  reward ;  which  I  will  add 
To  you,  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain, 

[To  Bel.,  Guid.,  and  Arv. 
By  whom,  I  grant,  she  lives :  'T  is  now  the  time 
To  ask  of  whence  3'ou  are : — report  it. 

Bel.  Sir, 

In  Cambria  are  we  born,  and  gentlemen  : 
■  Further  to  boast,  were  neither  true  nor  modest, 
Unless  I  add,  we  are  honest. 

Cym.  Bow  your  knees  ; 

Arise,  my  knights  o'  the  battle ;  I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  person,  and  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates. 

Enter  Coknelius,  and  Ladies. 

There 's  business  in  these  faces  : — Why  so  sadly 
Greet  you  our  victory  ?  you  look  like  Romans, 
And  not  0  tne  court  of  Britain. 

Cor.  Hail,  great  king ! 

To  sour  your  happiness,  I  must  report 
The  queen  is  dead. 

Cjw.  Whom  worse  than  a  physician 
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Would  this  report  become?  But  I  consider. 
By  medicine  life  may  be  prolong'd,  yet  death 
Will  seize  the  doctor  too. — How  ended  she? 

Cor.  With  horror,  madly  dying,  like  her  life; 
Which,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
Jlost  cruel  to  herself.     What  she  confess'd, 
I  will  report,  so  please  you :  These  her  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  I  err ;  who,  with  wet  cheeks. 
Were  present  when  she  finish'd. 

Cym.  Pr'ythee,  say. 

Cor.  First,  she  confess'd  she  never  lov'd  you  ; 
only 
Affected  greatness  got  by  you,  not  you : 
Married  your  royalty,  was  wife  to  your  place ; 
Abhori'M  your  person. 

Cym.  She  alone  knew  this  : 

And,  but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not 
Believe  her  lips  in  opening  it.     Proceed. 

Cor.  Your  daughter,  whom  she  bore  in  h.and 
to  love 
With  such  integrity,  she  did  confess 
Was  as  a  scorpion  to  her  sight ;  whose  life. 
But  that  her  flight  prevented  it,  she  had 
Ta'en  off  by  poison. 

Cym.  0  most  delicate  fiend  ! 

Who  is  't  can  read  a  woman  ? — Is  there  more? 

Cor.  More,  sir,  and  worse.     She  did  confess, 
she  had 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral ;  which,  being  took. 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and,  ling'ring. 
By  inches  waste  you :    In  which  time  she  pur- 

pos'd. 
By  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  kissing,  to 
O'ercome  you  with  her  show ;  yes,  and  in  time, 
(When  she  had  fitted  you  with  her  craft,)  to 

work 
Iler  son  into  the  adoption  of  the  crown. 
But  failing  of  her  end  by  his  strange  absence, 
Grew  shameless-desperate ;  open'd,  in  despite 
Of  heaven  and  men,  her  purposes ;  repented 
The  evils  she  hatch'd  were  not  efiected ;  so, 
Despairing,  died. 

Cijm.  Heard  you  all  this,  her  women  ? 

Lady.  We  did  so,  please  your  highness. 

Cy?n.      _  Mine  eyes 

Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery  ;  nor  my  heart, 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming ;  it  had  been 

vicious. 
To  have  mistrusted  her  :  yet,  0  my  daughter ! 
That  it  was  folly  in  me,  thou  may'st  say. 
And  prove  it  in  thy  feeling.     Heaven  mend  all ! 
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Enter  Lucius,  Iachimo,  the  Sootlisayor,  and  other 
Roman  jirisoners,  ffuarded ;  Posthumus  behind, 
and  Imogen. 

Thou  com'st  not,  Caius,  now  for  tribute  :  that 
The  Britons  have  raz'd  out,  though  with  the  loss 
Of  many  a  bold  one ;  whose  kinsmen  have  made 

suit. 
That  their  good   souls   may  be   appeas'd  with 

slaughter 
Of  you  their  captives,  which  ourself  have  granted : 
So,  think  of  your  estate. 

Luc.  Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war ;  the  day 
Was  yours  by  accident ;  had  it  gone  with  us, 
We  should  not,  when  the  blood  was  cool,  have 

threaten'd 
Our  prisoners  with  the  sword.     But  since  the 

gods 
Will  have  it  thus,  that  nothing  but  our  lives 
May  be  call'd  ransom,  let  it  come  :  sufBoctli, 
A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  suifer : 
Augustus  lives  to  think  on 't :  And  so  much 
For  my  peculiar  care.     This  one  thing  only 
I  will  entreat :  My  bo}',  a  Briton  born. 
Let  hira  be  ransom'd  :  never  master  had 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true, 
So  feat,,  so  nurse-like  :  let  his  virtue  join 
With  my  request,  which,  I'll  make  bold,  your 

highness 
Cannot  deny ;  lie  hatb  done  no  Briton  harm, 
Though  he  have  serv'd  a  Roman :  save  him,  sir, 
And  spare  no  blood  beside. 

Cym.  I  have  surely  seen  him  : 

His  favour  is  familiar  to  me. — 
Boy,  thou  hast  look'd  thyself  into  my  grace, 
And  art  mine  own. — I  know  not  why,  nor  where- 
fore. 
To  say,  live,  boy  :  ne'er  thank  thy  master ;  live  : 
And  ask  of  Cymbeline  what  boon  thou  wilt. 
Fitting  my  bounty,  and  thy  state,  I  '11  give  it ; 
Yea,  though  thou  do  demand  a  prisoner, 
The  noblest  ta'en. 

Imo.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Luc.  I  do  not  bid  thee  beg  ray  life,  good  lad ; 
And  yet,  I  know,  thou  wilt. 

Inw.  No,  no  :  alack, 

There's  other  work  in  hand  ;  I  see  a  thing 
Bitter  to  me  as  death  :  your  life,  good  master, 
M  ast  shuffle  for  itself. 

Luc.  The  boy  disdains  me, 

He  leaves  me,  scorns  me  :  Briefly  die  their  joys, 


That  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  boys. — 
Why  stands  he  so  perplex'd  ? 

Cym.  What  wou  d'st  thou,  bo}  ! 

I  love  thee  more  and  more  ;  think  more  and  more 
What 's  best  to  ask.     Know'st  him  thou  look'st 

on  ?  speak, 
Wilt  have  him  live  ?    Is  he  thy  kin  ?  thy  friend  ? 

Imo.  He  is  a  Roman ;  no  more  kin  to  me, 
Than  I  to  your  highness ;  who,  being  born  your 

vassal, 
Am  something  nearer. 

Cym.  Wherefore  ey'st  him  so  ? 

Imo.  I  '11  tell  you,  sir,  in  private,  if  you  please 
To  give  me  hearing. 

Cym.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart, 

And  lend  my  best  attention.    What 's  thy  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir. 

Cym.  Thou  art  my  good  youth,  my  page ; 

I  '11  be  thy  master :  Walk  with  mc  ;  speak  freely. 

[Cym.  and  I.\io.  converse  apart 

Bel.  Is  not  this  boy  reviv'd  from  death  ? 

Arv.  One  sand  another 

Not  more  resembles  :  That  sweet  rosy  lad. 
Who  died,  and  was  Fidele  : — What  think  you  1 

Gui.  The  same  dead  thing  alive. 

Bel.  Peace,  peace !  see  further ;  he  eyes  us 
not ;  forbear : 
Creatures  may  be  alike  :  were  't  he,  I  am  sure 
He  would  have  spoke  to  us. 

Gui.  But  we  saw  hira  dead. 

Bel.  Be  silent ;  let 's  see  further. 

Pis.  It  is  my  mistress ; 

[Aside. 
Siuce  she  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on, 
To  good,  or  bad.      [Cvm.  and  Imo.  come  forward. 

Cym.  Come,  stand  thou  by  our  side ; 

Make  thy  demand  aloud. — Sir,  [To  Iach.]  step 

you  forth  ; 
Give  answer  to  this  boy,  and  do  it  freely ; 
Or,  by  our  greatness,  and  the  grace  of  it, 
Which  is  our  honour,  bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood. — On,  speak  to 
him. 

Imo.  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman   may 
render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 

Post.  What's  that  to  him.   \Asid6 

Cym.  That  diamond  upon  your  finger,  say. 
How  came  it  yours  ? 

Iach.  Thou  'It  torture  me  to  leave  unspoken 
that 
Whicjh,  to  be  spoke,  would  torture  thee. 
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Cym.  How!  me? 

lack.  I  am  glad  to  be  consUaia'd  to  utter  that 

which 
Torments  me  to  conceal.     By  villany 
f  got  this  ring ;  't  was  Leonatus'  jewel : 
Whom  thou  Jidst  banish  ;  and  (which  more  may 

grieve  thee, 
As  it  doth  me,)  a  nobler  sir  ne'er  livVl 
Twixt  sky  and  ground.     Wilt  thou  hear  more, 

ray  lord  ? 
Cym.  AIL  that  belongs  to  this. 
lach.  That  paragon,  thy  daughter, — 

For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  false 

spirits 
Quail  to  remember, — Give  me  leave ;  I  faint. 
Cym.  My  daughter !  what  of  her  ?  Eenew  thy 

strength  : 
I  had  rather  thou  should'st  live  while  nature  will. 
Than  die  ere  I  hear  more  :  strive  man,  and  speak. 

lack.  Upon  a  time,  (unhappy  was  the  clock 
That  struck  the  hour  1)  it  was  in  Rome,  (aecursM 
The  mansion  where  !)  't  was  at  a  feast,  (O,  'would 
Our  viands  had  been  poison'd  1  or,  at  least, 
Those  which  I  heav'd  to  head  !)  the  good  Post- 

hilnius, 
(What  should  I  say  ?  he  was  too  good  to  be 
Where  ill  men  were  ;  and  was  the  best  of  all 
Amongst  the  rarst  of  good  ones,)  sitting  sadly, 
Hearing  us  praise  our  loves  of  Italy 
For  beauty  that  made  barren  the  swell'd  boast 
Of  him  that  best  could  speak  :  for  feature,  laming 
The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Minerva 
Postures  beyond  brief  nature  :  fur  condition, 
A  shop  of  ail  the  qualities  that  man 
Loves  woman  for ;  besides,  that  hook  of  wiving. 

Fairness  which  strikes  the  eye : 

Cym.  I  stand  on  fire  : 

Come  to  the  matter. 

lack.  All  too  soon  I  shall, 

Unless  thou  would'st  grieve  quickly. — This  Post- 

hiimus, 
(Most  like  a  noble  lord  in  love,  and  one 
That  had  a  royal  lover,)  took  his  hint ; 
And,  not  dispraising  whom  we  prais'd  (therein 
He  was  as  calm  as  viitue)  he  began 
His  mistress'  picture ;  which  by  his  tongue  being 

made. 
And  then  a  mind  put  in 't,  either  our  brags 
Were  crack'd  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  description 
Piov'd  U8  unspeaking  sots. 

Cym.  Nay,  nay,  to  the  purpose. 

lack.  Your  daughter's  chastity — there  it  begins. 
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He  spake  of  her  as  Dian  had  hot  dreams, 
And  she  aloue  were  cold :  Whereat,  I,  wretoh ! 
Made  scruple  of  his  praise ;  and  wager'd  with  hira 
Pieces  of  gold,  'gainst  this  which  then  he  wore 
Upon  his  honour'd  finger,  to  attain 
In  suit  the  place  of  his  bed,  and  win  this  ring 
By  hers  and  mine  adultery :  he,  true  knight, 
No  lesser  of  her  honour  confident 
Than  I  did  truly  find  her,  stakes  this  ring ; 
And  would  so,  had  it  been  a  carbuncle 
Of  Phoebus'  wheel ;  and  might  so  safely,  had  it 
Been  all  the  worth  of  his  car.     Aw.ay  to  Britain 
Post  I  in  this  design  :  Well  may  you,  sir, 
Remember  me  at  court,  where  I  was  taught 
Of  your  chaste  daughter  the  wide  difference 
'Twixt  amorous  and  villanous.  Being  thus  quench'd 
Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 
'Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 
Most  vilely  ;  for  my  vantage,  excellent ; 
And,  to  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevail'd. 
That  I  return'd  with  simular  proof  enough 
To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad, 
By  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown 
With  tokens  thus,  and  thus  ;  averring  notes 
Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet, 
(0,  cunning,  how  I  got  it !)  nay,  some  marks 
Of  secret  on  her  person,  that  he  could  not 
But  think  her  bond  of  chastity  quite  crack'd, 
I  having  ta'en  the  forfeit.     Whereupon, — 

Methinks,  I  see  him  now, 

Post.     Ay,  so  thou  dost,     [^Coming  forward. 
Italian  fiend ! — Ah  me,  most  credulous  fool. 
Egregious  murderer,  thief,  any  thing 
That's  due  to  all  the  villians  past,  in  being. 
To  come ! — O,  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison, 
Some  upright  juslieer  1  Thou,  king,  send  out 
For  torturers  ingenious  :  it  is  I 
That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'  the  earth  amend, 
By  being  worse  than  they.     I  am  Posthumus, 
That  kill'd  thy  daughter: — villain-like,  I  lie  ; 
That  caus'd  a  lesser  villain  than  myself, 
A  sacrilegious  thief,  to  do 't : — the  temple 
Of  virtue  was  she  ;  yea,  and  she  hei-self. 
Spit,  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me,  set 
The  dogs  o'  the  street  to  bay  me  :  every  villain 
Be  call'd,  Posthtimus  Leonatus  ;  and 
Be  villany  less  than  't  was  ! — O  Imogen  I 
My  queen,  my  life,  my  wife !  O  Imogen  1 
Imogen,  Imogen ! 

Imo.  Peace,  my  lord  ;  hear,  hear — 

Post.  Shall 's  have  a  plav  of  this  \  Thou  scornfu] 
page. 
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There  lie  thy  part.  \_Strilcinr!  her  :  she  falls. 

Pis.  0,  gentlemen,  help,  help 

Mine,  and  your  mistress  : — 0,  my  lord  Posthiimus  ! 
You  ne'er  kill'd  Imogen  till  now ; — Help,  help  ! — 
Mine  honour'd  lady  ! 

Cym.  Does  the  world  go  round  ? 

Post.  How  come  these  staggers  on  me  ? 

Pis.  Wake,  my  mistress  ! 

Cym.  If  this  be  so,  the  gods  do  mean  to  strike 
me 
To  death  with  mortal  joy. 

Pis,  How  fares  my  mistress? 

Imo.  O,  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 
Thou  gav'st  me  poison  :  dangerous  fellow,  hence  ! 
Breathe  not  where  princes  are. 

Cym.  The  tune  of  Imogen  " 

Pis.  Lady, 
The  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur  on  me,  if 
That  box  I  gave  you  was  not  thought  by  me 
A  precious  thing  :  I  had  it  from  the  queen. 

Cym.  New  matter  still  ? 

Imo.  It  poison'd  me. 

Cor.  O  gods  ! — 

[  left  out  one  thing  which  the  queen  confess'd, 
Which  must  approve  thee  honest :  If  Pisanio 
Have,  said  she,  given  his  mistress  that  confection 
Which  I  gave  him  for  a  cordial,  she  is  serv'd 
As  I  would  serve  a  rat. 

Cym.  What 's  this,  Cornelius. 

Cor.  The  queen,  sir,  very  oft  importun'd  me 
To  temper  poisons  for  her  ;  still  pretending 
The  satisfaction  of  her  knowledge,  only 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs, 
Of  no  esteem  :  I,  dreading  that  her  purpose 
Was  of  more  danger,  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stuff,  which,  being  ta'en,  would  cease 
The  present  power  of  life ;  but,  in  short  time, 
All  offices  of  nature  should  again 
Do  their  due  functions. — Have  you  ta'en  of  it  ? 

Imo.  Most  like  I  did,  for  I  was  dead. 

Bel.  My  boys, 

There  was  our  error. 

Qui.  This  is  sure,  Fidele. 

Imo.  Wliy  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady 
from  you  ? 
Think,  that  you  are  upon  a  rock  ;  and  now 
Throw  me  again.  [Embracing  him. 

Post.  Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul, 

Till  the  tree  die ! 

Cym.  How  now,  my  flesh,  my  child  ? 

What,  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  ? 


Imo.  Your  blessing,  sir.  [Kneeling. 

Bel,  Though  yon  did  love  this  youth,  I  blame 
ye  not; 
You  had  a  motive  for 't.  [To  Gui.  and  Arv 

Cym.  My  tears,  that  fall, 

Prove  holy  water  on  thee  !  Imogen, 
Thy  mother 's  dead. 

Imo.  I  am  sorry  for't,  my  lord. 

Cym.  O,  she  was  naught ;  and  'long  of  her  it 
was. 
That  we  meet  here  so  strangely :  P)ut  her  son 
Is  gone,  we  know  not  how,  nor  where. 

Pis.  My  lord. 

Now  fear  is  from  me,  I  '11  speak  troth.  Lord  Cloten, 
Upon  my  lady's  missing,  came  to  me 
With  his  sword  drawn ;  foam'd  at  the  mouth,  and 

swore. 
If  I  discover'd  not  which  way  she  was  gone, 
It  was  my  instant  death  :  By  accident, 
I  had  a  feigned  letter  of  my  master's 
Then  in  my  pocket ;  which  directed  him 
To  seek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  Milford ; 
T\nieve,  in  a  frenzy,  in  my  master's  garments, 
Which  he  inforc'd  from  me,  away  he  posts 
With  unchaste  purpose,  and  with  oath  to  violate 
My  lady's  honour :  what  became  of  him, 
I  fnrther  know  not. 

Gui.  Let  me  end  the  story  •• 

I  slew  him  there. 

Cym.  Marry,  the  gods  forfend ! 

I  would  not  thy  good  deeds  should  from  my  lips 
Pluck  a  hard  sentence  :  pr'ythee,  valiant  youth. 
Deny 't  again. 

Gui.         I  have  spoke  it,  and  I  did  it. 

Cym.  He  was  a  prince. 

Gui.  A  most  uncivil  one :  The  wrongs  he  did 
me 
Were  nothing  prince-like  :  for  he  did  provoke  me 
With  language  that  would  make  me  spurn  the  sea. 
If  it  could  so  roar  to  me  :  I  cut  off's  head  ; 
And  am  right  glad,  he  is  not  standing  hero 
To  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 

Cym.  I  am  sorry  for  thee  : 

By  thine  own  tongue  thou  art  condemn'd,  and 

must 
Endure  our  law  :  Thou  art  dead. 

Imo.  Tliat  headless  man 

I  thought  had  been  my  lord. 

Cyjn.  Bind  the  offender, 

And  take  him  from  our  presence. 

Bel.  Stay,  sir  king  ; 

This  man  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew, 
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As  wclldcsccpded  as  thyself;  and  hath 
More  of  thee  mcrittid,  than  a  band  of  Clotens 
Ilad  cvir  scar  for. — Let  his  arms  alone  ; 

[To  the  Guard. 
They  wore  not  born  for  bondage. 

Cym.  ^^'liy,  old  soldier, 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for, 
Bv  tasting  of  our  wrath  ?  Uow  of  descent 
As  good  as  we  ? 

An:  In  that  he  spake  too  far. 

Cym.  And  thou  shalt  die  for 't. 

Bel.  We  will  die  all  three : 

But  I  will  prove,  that  two  of  us  arc  as  good 
As  I  have  given  out  him. — My  sons,  I  must, 
For  mine  own  part,  unfold  a  dangerous  speech, 
Though,  haply,  well  for  you. 

Arv.  Your  danger  is 

Ours. 

Gui.  And  our  good  his. 

Bel.  Have  at  it  thon. — 

By  leave ; — Thou  hadst,  great  king,  a  subject,  who 
Was  call'd  Belarius. 

C'l/m.  What  of  him  ?  he  is 

A  bauish'd  traitor. 

Bel.  lie  it  is,  that  hath 

Assura'd  this  age :  indeed,  a  banish'd  man ; 
I  know  not  how,  a  traitor. 

C'l/m.  Take  him  hence  ; 

The  whole  world  shall  not  save  him. 

Bel.  Not  too  hot : 

First  pay  me  for  the  nursing  of  thy  sons ; 
And  let  it  be  confiscate  all,  so  soon 
As  I  have  receiv'd  it. 

Ci/m.  Nursing  of  my  sons  ? 

Bil.  I  am  too  blunt,  and  saucy  :  llero  's  my 
knee; 
Ere  I  arise,  I  will  prefer  my  sons ; 
Then,  spare  not  the  old  father.     Mighty  sir, 
These  two  young  gentlemen,  that  call  me  father, 
And  think  they  are  my  sons,  ar9  none  of  mine ; 
They  are  the  issue  of  your  loins,  my  liege. 
And  blood  of  your  begetting. 

Ci/m.  How  !  my  issue  ? 

Bel.   So   sure    as   you  your   father's.     I,  old 
Morgan, 
Am  that  Belarius  whom  you  sometime  banish'd : 
Your  pleasure  was  my  mere  offence,  my  punish- 
ment 
Itself,  and  all  my  treason  ;  that  I  suffer'd. 
Was  all  the  harm  I  did.     These  gentle  princes 
(For  -iuch,  and  so  they  are,)  these  twenty  years 
Have  I  traln'd  \ip :  those  arts  they  have,  as  I 
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Could  put  into  them  ;  my  breeding  was,  sir,  as 

Your  highness  knows.     Thuir  nurse,  Euriphile, 

Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded,  stole  these  children 

Upon  my  banishment:  I  mov'd  her  to't ; 

Having  receiv'd  the  punishment  before. 

For  that  which  I  did  then :  Beaten  for  loyally, 

E.vcited  me  to  treason  :  Their  dear  loss, 

The  more  of  you  't  was  felt,  the  more  it  shap'd 

Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them.     But,  gracious  sir. 

Here  are  your  sons  again  ;  and  I  must  lose 

Two  of  the  sweet 'st  companions  in  the  world: — ■ 

The  benediction  of  these  covering  heavens 

Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew  !  for  they  are  w(    ,hy 

To  inlay  heaven  with  stars. 

Ci/m.  Thou  wecp's*,  and  ppeak'st 

The  service,  that  you  three  have  done,  is  more 
Unlike  than  this  thou  tell'st:  I  lost  my  children  : 
If  these  be  they,  I  know  not  how  to  wish 
A  pair  of  worthier  sons. 

Bel.  Be  pleas'd  a  while. — 

This  gentleman,  whom  I  call  Polydore, 
Most  worthy  prince,  as  yours,  is  true,  Guiderius : 
This  gentleman,  my  Cadwal,  Arviragus, 
Your  younger  princely  son ;  he,  sir,  was  lapp'd 
In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother,  which,  for  more  probation, 
I  can  with  ease  produce. 

Cym.  Guiderius  had 

Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  sanguine  star ; 
It  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 

Bel.  This  is  he  ; 

Who  hath  upon  him  still  that  natural  stamp 
It  was  wise  nature's  end  in  the  donation, 
To  be  his  evidence  now. 

Cym.  0,  what  am  I 

A  mother  to  the  birth  of  three  ?    Ne'er  mother 
Rejoic'd  deliverance  more  : — Bless'd  may  you  be, 
That,  after  this  strange  starting  from  your  orbs, 
You  may  reign  in  them  now ! — 0  Imogen, 
Thou  hast  lost  by  this  a  kingdom. 

Im,o.  No,  my  lord ; 

I  have  got  two  worlds  by 't. — 0  my  gentle  brother, 
Have  we  thus  met?    O  never  say  hereafter. 
But  I  am  truest  speaker  :  you  call'd  me  brother, 
When  I  was  but  your  sister ;  I  you  brothers, 
Wheii  you  were  so  indeed. 

Cym.  Did  you  e'er  meet? 

Arv.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Gi/i.  And  at  first  meeting  lov'd; 

Continued  so,  until  we  thought  he  died. 

Cor.  By  the  queen's  dram  she  swallow'd. 

Cym.  0  rare  instinct  1 
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Wlien   shall  I  hear   all   through  ?    This   fierce 

abridgment 
Eath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in. — Where  ?  how  liv'd 

you? 
And  when  came  you  to  serve  our  Roman  captive  ? 
How  parted  with  your  brothers  ?  how  first  met 

them? 
Why  fled  you  from  the  court  1  and  whither  ? 

These, 
And  your  three  motives  to  the  battle,  with 
I  know  not   how   much    more,  should  be   de- 
manded ; 
And  all  the  other  by-dependencios. 
From  chance  to  chance ;  but  nor  the  time,  nor 

place, 
Will  <!ervc  our  long  intergatories.     See, 
Posthiiraus  anchors  upon  Imogen ; 
And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  master ;  hitting 
Each  object  with  a  joy ;  the  counterchange 
Is  severally  in  all.     Let 's  quit  this  ground, 
And  smoke  the  temple  with  our  sacrifices. — 
Thou  art  my  brother:  So  we'll  hold  thee  ever. 

[To  Bel. 
/wo.  Yon  are  my  father  too ;  and  did  relieve 

me, 
To  see  this  gracious  season. 

Ci/m.  All  o'eijoy'd. 

Save  these  in  bonds;  let  them  be  joyful  too. 
For  they  shall  taste  our  comfort. 

I?HO.  My  good  master, 

1  will  yet  do  you  service. 

7/7/1-.  Happy  be  you ! 

Ct/m.  The  forlorn  soldier,  that  so  nobly  fought, 
He  would  have  well  becom'd   this   place,  and 

grac'd 
The  thankings  of  a  king. 

Post.  I  am,  sir. 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming;  'twas  a  fitment  for 
The  purpose  I  then  follow'd : — That  I  was  he. 
Speak,  lachimo  ;  I  had  you  down,  and  might 
Have  made  you  finish. 

lack.  .     I  am  down  again  : 

[lincelinff. 
But  now  my  heavy  conscience  sinks  my  knee, 
As  then  your  force  did.     Take  that  life,  'beseech 

you. 
Which  I  so  often  owe  :  but,  your  ring  first ; 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess. 
That  ever  swore  her  faith. 


Post.  Kneel  not  to  me  ; 

The  power  that  I  have  on  you,  is  to  spare  you; 
The  malice  towards  you,  to  forgive  you  :  Live, 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

Ci/7n.  Nobly  cinom'd : 

We  '11  learn  our  freeness  of  a  son-in-law ; 
Pardon  's  the  word  to  all. 

Arv.  You  holp  us,  sir, 

As  you  did  mean  indeed  to  be  our  brother  ; 
Joy'd  are  we,  that  you  are. 

Post.  Your  servant,  princes. — Good  my  lord  ol 
Rome, 
Call   forth   your   soothsayer :    As   I   slept,   rae- 

thought, 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  bacl^ 
Appear'd  to  me,  with  other  spritely  shows 
Of  mine  own  kindred  :  when  I  wak'd,  I  fonnd 
This  label  on  ray  bosom  ;  wliose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it ;  let  him  show 
His  skill  in  the  construction. 

Luc.  Philarmonuc-, 

Sooth.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

Luc  Read,  and  declare  the  meaning. 

Sooth.  [Reads.'l  When  ss  a  lion's  whelp  shall,  to 
himself  unknown,  without  seeking  find,  and  be  embraced 
by  a  piece  of  tender  air;  and  when  from  a  stately  cedar 
shall  be  lopped  branches,  wh.icb,  being  dead  many  years, 
shall  after  revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old  stock,  and  freshly 
grow;  then  shall  Posthumus  end  bis  miseries,  Britain  be 
fortunate,  and  flourish  in  peace  and  plenty. 

Thpu,  Leonatus,  art  the  lioti's  whdp; 
The  fit  and  apt  construction  of  thy  name, 
Being  Leo-natus,  doth  import  so  much : 
The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter, 

[To  Gym. 
Which  we  call  mollis  acr ;  and  mollis  aer 
We  term  it  mvlicr:  which  mtilicr  I  divine. 
Is  th.a  inost  constant  wife ;  who,  even  now. 
Answering  the  letter  of  the  oracle. 
Unknown  to  you,  unsought,  were  clipp'd  about 
With  this  most  tender  air. 

C//ni.  This  hath  some  seeming 

Sooth.  The  lofty  cedar,  royal  C3'mbeline, 
Personates  thee  :  and  thy  lopp'd  branches  point 
Thy  two  sons  forth  :  who,  by  Belarius  stolen. 
For  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  reviv'd. 
To  the  majestic  cedar  join'd  ;  whose  issue 
Promises  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Ci/m.  Well, 

My  peace  we  will  begin  : — And,  Cains  Lucius, 
Although  the  victor,  we' submit  to  Caesar, 
And  to  the  Roman  empire  ;  promising 
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To  pay  onr  wonted  tribute,  from  the  whicn 
We  were  dissuaded  by  our  wicked  queen ; 
Whom  heavens,  iu  justice,  (both  ou  her,  and 

hers,) 
flave  laid  most  heavy  hand. 

Sooth.   The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do 

tuue 
The  liarmony  of  this  peace.     The  vision 
Which  I  made  known  to  Lucius,  ere  the  stroke 
Of  this  yet  scarce-cold  battle,  at  this  instant 
Is  fidl  accomplish'd  :  For  the  Roman  eagle. 
From  south  to  west  on  wing  soaring  aloft, 
Lesson'd  herself,  and  in  the  beams  o'  the  sun 
So  vanish 'd  :  which  foreshow'd  our  princely  eagle, 
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The  imperial  Csesar,  should  again  unite 
Ilis  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymbeline, 
Which  shines  here  in  the  west. 

Cym.  Laud  we  the  gods ' 

And  lot  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  noelrilt 
Fiom  our  bless'd  altars  1  Publish  we  this  peace 
To  all  our  subjects.     Set  we  forward  :  Let 
A  Roman  and  a  British  ensign  wave 
Friendly  together :  so  through  Lud's  town  march ; 
And  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 
Our  peace  we  '11  ratify ;  seal  it  with  feasts. — 
Set  on  there  : — Never  was  a  war  did  cease, 
Ere  bloody  hands  were  wash'd,  with  such  a  peace. 
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1  You  do  not  meet  a  man^  htit/roicns ;  our  lloods 
No  vwre  ohey  the  heavens^  than  our  courtiers 
Still  seem  as  does  the  king. 

'.'.nis  passage  is  somewhat  obscure;  the  sense  appears  to 
be,  our  bloods  and  dispositions  no  longer  are  influenced  by 
the  seasons,  but,  like  our  courtiers,  take  their  cue  from  the 
temper  of  the  king 

2  And  sear  iip  my  emoraceirunis  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  death  I 

To  sear  up,  is  strictly  to  close  up  with  burning,  and  may 
hero  mean  to  solder  up  in  a  lead  coffin ;  some  of  the  com- 
mentalors  are^  however,  of  opinion  that  it  merely  meant  to 
close  up  in  grave-clothes,  or  otherwise. 

' 0  disloyal  thing. 

That  shouhPst  repair  my  youth:  thou  heapest 
A  yeafs  age  on  me  ! 

This  passnge  is  probably  corrupt ;  for  Cymbeliue  to  say 
that  his  daughter's  conduct  had  made  him  exactly  one  year 
older  would  be  ludicrous.    Sir  T.  Haumer  reads : — 

Thou  he.ipest  many 
A  year's  age  on  me  I 

And  Dr.  Johnson  alters  the  last  line  thus : — 
Years,  ages  on  me. 

*  And  did  avoid  aputtock. 

A  puttock  is  a  mean  degenerate  species  of  hawk,  too 
worthless  to  deserve  training. 

' '  T  were  a  paper  lost 

As  offer''d  mercy  is. 

The  meaning  appears  to  be,  that  the  paper  is  to  the 
speaker  as  valuable  as  offered  mercy  to  a  condemned 
criminal,  and  that  the  loss  of  it  would  be  as  much  to  be 
regretted  as  the  loss  of  such  a  pardon. 

*  To  convince  the  honour  of  my  mistress. 
To  convince  is  ased  for  to  overcome. 

'  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wiser. 

Dr.  '^arburton  reads — you  are  afraid,  Ac.    Dr.  John- 
eon  interprets  it  thus — you  are  a  friend  to  the  lady,  and 
therein  the  wiser,  as  you  will  not  expose  her  to  hazard. 
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■  To  shift  his  being. 
That  is,  to  change  his  abode. 
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Is  strange  an4  peevish. 

Strange  is  shy,  or  backward  ;  peevish  may  be  used  m  itj 
modern  acceptation  as  irritable,  but  it  anciently  meant 
silly. 

"  iPhat  both  you  spur  and  stop. 

What  is  it  that  at  once  incites  you  to  speak  and  ro* 
strains  you  from  it?  what  is  it  that  you  seem  anxious  ti 
utter  and  yet  withhold. 

"  And  fastened  to  an  empery. 

That  is,  allied  to  royalty ;  empery  is  au  obsolete  word, 
which  signified  sovereign  command. 

"  Being  strange,  i.  e.,  being  a  stranger. 

"  When  I  kissed  the  jack  upon  an  vp-easl,  to  le  hit  aitay  I 

He  is  describing  a  game  at  bowls.  Theyao^  is  the  smtji 
bowl  at  which  the  otiiers  are  aimed  ;  he  who  throws  tiio 
nearest  to  it  wins.  To  kiss  the  Jack  is  an  expression  de- 
noting a  state  of  great  advantage  in  the  game. 

**  And  you  crow,  cock,  with  your  comb  on. 

The  intention  of  the  speaker  is  to  call  Cloten  a  coxcomb  ; 
the  allusion  is  to  the  cap  worn  by  a  fool  or  jester  having  co 
it  a  comb  like  a  cock's. 

>5 She  hath  been  reading  late 


The  tale  of  Tereus. 

Terens  and  Progne  is  the  second  tale  in  A  Petite  Palux 
of  Pettle  his  Pleasure,  printed  in  quarto,  1.576.  The  sai'io 
tale  is  related  in  Goner's  poem,  De  Confessions  AinarJij, 
and  in  Ovid's  ildamorphoses. 


■  If 't  were  made 


Comparative  for  your  virtues. 

If  it  were  to  be  considered  as  a  compensation  adequate 
to  your  deserviug ;  a  reward  for  merit. 

"  lam  sprighted  with  afooU 

That  is,  haunted  by  a  fool  as  by  a  spright. 
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'•  SlatUt,  i.  0.,  statesmnn. 

'•  lb  t/ictr  approvers,  i.  c,  to  tlioso  wlio  try  tliem. 

'"  T/ien,  if  you  can, 
Me  pale. 

Tliiit  is,  if  you  can  bo  putient ;  forbear  to  flush  your 
check  witli  ra;j:e. 

"  T/ie/am\l  Cassibtlan,  who  was  once  at  point 
(0,  giglot/oitune!)  to  fnaaler  6'ci«ar'«  sword. 

Slnikespcnro  lias  here  transfcrreil  to  Cassibelim  an  ad- 
venture wliicb  Impiieiiud  to  his  biotlier  Nennins.  "  Tlie 
some  liislorie."  says  Ilolitislied,  "also  niakotli  mention  of 
Nennius,  brother  to  Cassihelhine,  who  in  fij;lit  luippened 
to  (ret  Ciesar's  sword  fastened  in  his  sliield,  by  a  blow 
ivliicli  Cffisar  stroke  at  him.  But  Nennius  died  within  fif- 
teen dayes  after  llie  battel,  of  the  hurt  rcceive<l  at  Caesar's 
band,  altbouirli  after  he  was  liurt  he  slew  Labienns,  one 
Of  ilie  Roman  tribunes.'" 

"  lam  perfect,  i.  e.,  I  am  well  informed. 

» What  false  Ittdian, 

Ao  poisonous  tongu''d,  as  handed. 

in  cue  t'inn  of  Shakespeare,  the  practice  of  poisoning 
waa  rrrv  comniun  in  Italy,  and  the  art  cMried  to  great 
perfection  by  certain  villanous  physicians. 

'*  Art  thou  afeodaryfor  this  art. 

Tlint  is,  art  lliou  a  confedercito  or  accomplice.  So  in 
'VhA  WiJiiUr^s  Tale,  Leontes  says  of  Ilermione  : — 

More,  she's  a  traitor,  ami  Camillo  is 
A  teder,ary  with  her. 

^  AfranX'lin^s  housewife. 

A  franklin  is,  literally,  a  freeholder,  with  a  small  estate, 
lieiUior  vUlain  nor  vassal. 


■  That  r/iant^  may  jet  through 


And  keep  their  impious  turhands  on, 

Tho  idea  of  a  giant  was,  among  the  readers  of  romances, 
BIwayo  confounded  with  that  of  a  Saracen. 


"  Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  babe. 

This  i<  evidently  a  corruption.  Sir  T.  TIanmer  substi- 
tutes the  word  bribe  for  tliat  of  bahe,  and  Dr.  "Warburton 
reads  bavlle,  that  is,  vain  titles  of  honour  gained  by  an 
idle  attendance  at  court.  Dr.  Johnson  proposes  to  read 
\rabe,  and  says  that  Brahium  is  a  badge  of  honour,  or  any 
thing  worn  as  a  mark  of  dignity. 

*•  To  tlridt  a  limit,  i.  e.,  to  overpass  his  bound. 


" Some  jay  of  Italy^ 

Whose  mother  was  her  painting. 

Some  abandoned  woman  made  by  art,  the  creature  not 
of  nature,  but  of  painting.     In  All  'a  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
wc  have  a  similar  expression  : — 
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Mere  fathers  of  their  garments. 
Mr.  Collier's  emended  folio  of  1632  reads:— 
"  Who  smothery  her  with  painting," 


w When  thou  shnlt  be  disedg'd  by  her 

T)uxt  now  thou  tir^et  on. 

That  is,  wlien  yon  shall  ho  satiated  by  her  who  now  at 
tracts  you.  A  hawk  is  said  to  tire  upon  tliut  wliich  she 
peeks;  from  tirer,  French. 


■  Koi€,  if  you  could  bear  a  m,ind 


Darh  as  your  fortune  ie. 

To  wear  a  dark  mind,  is  to  carry  a  mind  impenetrable  ta 
tlie  search  of  others.  Darkness,  applied  to  the  mind,  is  se- 
crecy ;  applied  to  the  fortune,  is  obscurity. 

='  IVJierein  you  are  happy. 
That  is,  in  what  you  are  accomplished. 

May 


Thii  nightforestall  him  of  the  cmnimj  day. 

May  his  grief  to-night  urge  him  to  some  act  of  premature 
destruction,  so  that  ho  may  never  see  tho  morrow. 


'^  And  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite 
Than  kuly,  ladies,  woman.        • 

The  passage  is  rendered  obscure  by  its  brevity;  bur 
Cloten  means  to  say  that,  she  has  all  nccomplislnnenis 
more  exquisite  than  any  lady,  tlian  all  ladies,  than  all  wo- 
mankind. 

3i Then  had  my  pri^ 

Jleen  less  •  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthumui. 

Ifthc.se  youths  had  been  my  brothers,  I  shouM  not  bo 
heir  to  the  throne,  not  so  great  a  prize  as  1  now  am,  but 
more  the  equal  of  my  husband. 


"  Td  change  my  sex  to  be  companion  with  them. 
Since  Leonatus''  false. 

Mr.  Mason  would  read — is  fclse  ;  but  this  addition  eloge 
the  metre.  Shakespeare,  who  takes  many  freedoms  in  hia 
way,  doubtless  used  the  word  false  for  falsehood,  or  want 
of  hiith. 

■  And  to  you  the  tribunes. 


For  this  Immediate  levy,  Jie  commanite 
His  absolute  commission. 

That  is,  he  commands  tho  commission  to  be  given  to 
the  tributes,  arms  them  with  his  authority  to  raise  tt  3  levy 


s'  This  imperseverant  thing. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  rends  iS-perseverant ;  but  imperseverant 
may  mean  no  more  than  persoverant ;  like  ««bosomed. 
twpassioned,  immaskod. 


"  Thy  garments  cut  to  pieces  before  ihyface. 
We  should  perhaps  read  before  A«r  face,  i.e.,  Imogen'^ 


'°  But  TiU  jovial  face. 

Jomal  face  here  signifies  not  a  merry  but  a  noble  face, 
auch  a  one  as  belongs  to  Jove. 


«'  /iichard  du  Champ. 

The  ase  of  tbis  name  to  denominate  an  ancient  Briton 
is  one  of  the  numerous  anachronisms  which  occur  in  tliis 
play.  In  the  fifth  act  Cymbeline  is  made  to  knight  Bel- 
larius  and  his  sons  on  the  field  of  battle  by  dubbing  them 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  middle  ages. 

«*  Oome  arm  Tiim. 
Thitt  is,  nise  him  in  yoizr  aimg. 


"  Yea,  bloody  cloth,  PU  keep  thfc. 
This  hlond^  cloth,  is  the  token  of  Imogen's  death,  which  in 
the  foregoing  act  Pisanio  had  determined  to  senu. 

"  The  country  base. 
A  mstic  game  called  prUon-bxte,  or  pruoners-iaee. 

«•  In  a  silly  habit. 
Silly  is  simple  or  rustic. 

"  Our  fealty  1  and  Teaar.tiut'  right. 
Tenatitiue  was  the  father  of  Cymbeline.    Accordicp  to 
some  authorities  Tenantius  paid  to  Rome  the  tribute  stipa- 
lated  by  Cassibelan  ;  but  other  acco'antt  say  that  be  refused 
it,  cjid  Mrnrrcd  against  the  Bomans. 


^^erirlhi,  ^rinn^  of  €i\xt. 


A  LL  the  editors  of  Shakespeare  have  expressed  a  doubt  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  whole  of 
this  romantic  drama,  but  most  of  them  have  admitted  that  his  hand  is  occasionally  to  be  traced 
throughout  it,  and  especially  in  the  last  three  acts.  The  doubt  respecting  its  authenticity  is  based 
upon  two  reasons;  the  first,  that  it  was  omitted  by  Heminge  and  Condell,  the  fellow-actoi-s  and 
friends  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works ;  and  the  second,  because  it  is  a  play  of  so 
unequal  aad  rambling  a  character.  The  first  of  these  objections  is  fairly  refuted  by  the  host  of 
external  evidence  which  points  out  Shakespeare  as  the  author,  and  the  second  is  even  more  satisfac- 
torily disposed  of  by  f  n  examination  of  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  play  itself. 

With  reference  ts  the  first  point;  no  argument  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  omission  of  the 
drama  in  the  players'  edition  of  our  poet's  works,  for  Heminge  and  Condell  were  so  careless  of  their 
editorial  duties  that  they  also  forgot  Troilus  and  Cressida,  until  the  entire  folio,  and  the  table  of 
contents,  had  been  printed.  This  carelessness,  and  perhaps  a  fear  of  rendering  the  work  too  bulky 
and  costly  for  an  extensive  sale,  also  led  to  the  exclusion  of  Pericles;  for,  although  the  dramas  of 
our  Doet  were  much  admired,  the  anxiety  now  manifested  to  obtain  every  play  and  scrap  of  writing 
produced  by  his  pen  had  then  no  existence.  Although  not  contained  in  the  first  collected  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  works,  it  was  published  during  his  life  with  his  name  upon  the  title-page.  It  was 
eniered  in  the  Stationers'  books  on  the  20th  of  May,  1G08,  by  Edward  Blount,  one  of  the  printers 
of  the  first  folio  edition  of  our  poet's  plays,  but  not  published  until  the  following  year,  when  it  was 
issued  by  Henry  Gosson,  who,  it  is  probable,  had  anticipated  Blount  by  surreptitiously  obtaining  a 
playhouse  copy,  and  publishing  it  hastily  without  correction.  This  supposition  will  account  for  its 
imraerous  metrical  errors  and  corruptions,  of  which  Malone  says,  "There  is,  I  believe,  no  play  of  our 
author's,  perhaps  I  might  say  in  the  English  language,  so  incorrect  as  this.  The  most  corrupt  of 
Shakespeare's  other  dramas,  compared  with  Pericles,  is  purity  itself.  The  metre  is  seldom  attended 
to;  verse  is  frequently  printed  as  prose,  and  the  grossest  errors  abound  in  eveiy  page."  To  the  in- 
dustry and  acutencss  of  Mr.  Steevens,  is  the  reader  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  sense  to  many 
passages  which,  in  the  old  copy,  seemed  to  defy  apprehension,  an  I  to  glory  in  an  absolute  want 
of  meaning. 

Pericles,  also,  was  performed  at  the  Globe,  one  of  the  theatres  of  which  Shakespeare  was  a 
proprietor,  and  appears  to  have  been  highly  popular  with  the  audiences  of  his  time.  It  is  ascribed 
to  him,  and  also  highly  commended,  in  a  poem  entitled  The  Times  Displatjed,  in  Six  Seslijads,  by 
S.  Sheppard,  published  in  1640,  and  dedicated  to  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  obscure 
poet,  Sheppard,  thus  honourably  speaks  of  the  perfoimance  of  the  illustrious  one,  Shakespeare: — 

See  liim,  wliosc  trajjic  scenes  Euripiflcs' 
Doth  equal,  and  witli  Sopt.oeles  we  may 
Compare  ^reat  Shakcspeari) ;  Aristopliancs 
Never  like  liiiri  Iiis  fancv  cDiilJ  di:*i'lay  ; 
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Witness  The  Prince  of  Tyrr,  lii»  Periclu: 
His  Dwcct  und  his  to  be  mlinircd  liiy 
JIo  wrote  of  lustlul  Tiirq\iin'»  rape,  shows  he 
Did  undorstaDd  the  depth  of  poesie. 

Again,  m  a  metrical  pnni]ililet,  publislicd  in  1C09,  entitled  Pymlico,  or  Run  Redcap,  tbere  io 
the  following  testimony  in  t'avoiir  of  its  being  a  popiilar  play : — 

AnwzM  I  stood,  to  see  o  crowd 

Of  civil  tliroiits  stretch'd  out  so  loud  : 

As  at  a  new  play,  all  the  rooms 

Did  swarm  witli  gentles  mix'd  with  grooms; 

So  that  1  truly  tliouj;ht  all  these 

Came  to  see  Hhore  or  I'iiKioLES. 

And  in  the  prologue  to  an  old  comedy,  called  The  Hog  has  lost  his  Pearl,  1614,  \re  iiavc 
still  further  evidence  of  the  favour  with  which  this  drama  was  received.     In  speakiug  of  his  play, 

the  author  says : — 

If  it  prove  so  happy  as  to  please, 

We'll  say,  'tis  fortunate,  like  Pebioles. 

From  this  couplet  it  is  probable  that  the  mere  mention  oi  Pericles  in  a  laudatory  way  clicitiHl 
the  api)lauso  of  a  theatrical  audience.  There  still  remains  another  allusion  to  this  play,  in  the 
literature  of  a  time  not  distantly  removed  from  that  of  its  publication,  which  states  it  to  have  been 
a  failure.  It  is  contained  in  some  verses  by  J.  Tatliam,  prefixed  to  Richard  Broome's  Jovial  Crew, 
or  the  Merrtj  Beggars,  published  in  1052,  and  runs  thus, — 

But  Shakespeare,  the  plebeian  driller,  was 
Flounder'd  i.i  his  Pericles,  and  must  not  pass. 

These  lines,  which  it  will  bo  observed  attribute  the  drama  to  Shakespeare,  were  probably  the 
result  not  of  a  critical  judgment,  but  of  spleen  and  ill-nature;  for  the  author  not  only  asserts  that 
the  play  was  condcnmed,  a  statement  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  others,  but  abuses  the  poet, 
superciliously  calling  him  the  plebeian  driller,  by  which  phrase  Mr.  Steevens  supposes  he  means 
droller,  or  vulgar  player. 

To  the  preceding  evidences  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  the  poet  Diyden,  who,  in  a  preface 
written  to  introduce  to  the  stage  the  first  play  of  Mr.  Charles  D'Avenant,  son  of  Sir  William,  tells 
us  that  Pericles  was  also  the  first  dramatic  production  of  Shakespeare.  This  prologue  was  written 
in  1675,  fifty-nine  years  after  the  death  of  Shakespeare,  a  period  not  sufficiently  remote  to  have 
involved  the  fact  of  the  authorship  in  much  doubt  or  obscurity.  Dryden's  lines  possess  considerable 
interest,  and  account  for  the  partial  inferiority  of  Pericles  to  others  of  our  poet's  productions,  on  the 
real  mabie  (jrouud  of  his  youth  and  inexperience  : — 

Your  Ben  and  Fletcher  in  their  first  young  flight. 
Did  no  Volpanc,  no  Arbacea  write : 
But  hopp'd  about,  and  short  excarsions  made 
From  bough  to  bout;h,  as  if  they  were  afraid  ; 
And  each  wore  guilty  of  some  Slighted  Maid. 
Shakespeare's  own  Muse  bis  Tericles  first  borb  ; 
Tlie  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  The  ifoor: 
*Ti3  miracle  to  sec  a  first  good  play; 
All  hawtliorns  do  not  bloom  on  Christmas-day. 
A  slender  poet  must  have  time  to  grow, 
And  spread  and  burnish,  as  his  brothers  do : 
Who  still  looks  lean  sure  with  some  pox  is  curst. 
But  no  man  can  be  Falstaff  fat  at  first. 

Hsre  is,  I  ttjipt,  sufficient  external  evidence  to  warrant  us  in  attributing  the  authorship  of  this 
drama  to  Shakespe.ire  ;  still,  if  upon  perusal  it  turned  out  to  be  utterly  worthless,  we  should  be 
jtiatly  entitled  to  doubt  its  p.-utnt.ige.  An  inferior  play  he  might  produce,  but  certainly  not  an 
irrc<leemably  bad  one.  The  second  point  then  to  consider  is,  to  what  conclusion  does  a  carefiil 
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Ktiidy  of  the  drama  lead  us  ?  To  this,  that  with  all  its  faults  it  contains  so  much  strength  and 
beauty,  and  so  many  striking  coincidences  of  style,  phraseology,  and  imagery,  with  our  bard's 
unquestioned  works,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was,  not  in  part,  but  entirely  the  production  of 
Shakespeare. 

I  have  no  desire  to  palliate  its  faults;  let  them  be  paraded  with  all  the  art  of  the  most  splenetic 
criticism,  its  beauties  still  remain.  Shakespeare  docs  not  suft'er  in  reputation  from  a  close  and 
searching  view  of  his  writings.  Pericles,  then,  is  a  desultoiy,  disjointed  drama,  consisting  of  de- 
tached scenes,  held  together  bv  a  chorus,  who  describes  the  action  of  the  various  intervals.  In  the 
second  act  its  hero  is  married,  in  the  third  his  child  Marina  is  born,  and  in  the  fourth  she  is  intro- 
duced as  a  young  woman.  The  drama  is  extended  over  two  generations,  and  is  terribly  at  war  with 
the  unities;  the  scene  is  laid  first  in  Antioch,  the  metropolis  of  Syria;  then  successively  in  Tyre,  a 
city  of  Phoenicia,  in  Tarsus,  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor;  in  a  supposed 
imaginary  city  called  Pentapolis;  in  Mitylene,  the  capital  of  Lesbos,  an  island  iu  the  JEQenn  Sea; 
and  in  Ephesus,  the  capital  of  Ioni:i,  a  country  of  the  Lesser  Asia. 

The  story,  too,  is  complicated  and  tangled,  involving  a  number  of  characters,  who  successively 
appear  and  disappear  before  we  can  make  an  acquaintance  with  them.  Most  of  them  are  very 
slight  sketches  indeed,  but  still  such  as  a  voung  author,  who  trusted  more  to.  incident  than  to  tho 
exhibition  of  chaiacter  to  enlist  the  attention  of  his  audiences,  and  who  was  apprehensive  of  ampli- 
fying his  subject,  would  be  likely  to  write.  Pericles  and  Marina  are  the  only  fully  drawn  characters, 
and  around  them  cluster  sensations  of  interest  and  sympathy.  But  the  rest  generally  are  brief  and 
sketchy,  though  it  would  seem  more  from  the  defective  nature  of  the  plot  than  from  a  want  of  capa- 
bility in  tho  author.  That  admirable  constructive  skill  which  appears  in  many  of  Shakespeare's 
later  dramas  he  had  yet  to  learn  ;  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  requirements  and  capabilities' 
of  the  stage  only  would  give  him  that;  accordingly  we  find  that  in  Pericles  he  chose  his  subject 
without  the  judgment  which  waits  upon  experience,  and  unfortunately  chose  a  fable,  the  dramatic 
difiiculties  of  which  nearly  defeated  his  unpractised  talents.  The  opening  incident  respecting  tho 
criminal  association  of  King  Antiochus  and  his  daughter,  is  not  caioulated  to  please  the  taste  of  a 
modern  audience.  Incest  is  a  crime  not  to  be  recorded  by  the  poet;  it  is  as  it  were  an  unhallowed 
and  unlawful  subject;  our  literature  should  not  be  associated  with  an  offence  so  repugnant  to 
humanity.  Let  the  dramatist  and  novelist  treat  it  with  disgust  and  silence ;  the  sooner  the  recol- 
lection of  i'  sinks  in  the  dusky  stream  of  oblivion  the  better.  The  brief  but  beautiful  description 
of  the  sinful  daughter  of  Autiochus,  beginning, — 

See  where  she  comes,  apparell'd  like  the  spring, 

creates  in  the  mind  a  pleasing  and  favourable  impression,  and  attr.aets  us  to  this  revolting  beauty. 
A  dazzling  picture  of  womaidv  grace  and  loveliness  is  drawn  in  a  few  lines,  and  immediately  after- 
wards we  are  told  that  she  is  vile,  degraded,  and  unnatural  ;  the  clear  fountain  which  allured  us  is 
poisoned  in  its  source ;  the  golden  vase  is  filled  with  dry  bones  and  ashes.  But  the  story  works 
better  towards  its  close,  and  the  last  act  is  grandly  conceived,  and  executed  in  a  powerful  and 
touching  manner. 

Mr.  Steevens  started  an  tivf>othesis  in  which  other  critics  have  concurred,  th.it  the  very  name 
of  this  drama  is  a  corruption, — that  it  is  not  Pericles,  but  Pyrocles,  the  name  of  the  hero  of 
Sidney's  Arcadia.  The  wandering  prince  of  Tyre  bears  no  resemblance  to  his  great  historical 
namesake,  and,  as  Steevens  observes: — "Pericles  was  tied  down  to  .Vthens,  and  could  not  be  re- 
moved to  a  throne  in  I'lioenicin.  Xo  poetic  licence  will  permit  a  unique,  classical,  and  conspicuous 
name  to  be  thus  unw;irr:intal)ly  transferred.  A  prince  of  Madagascar  must  not  be  called  .tineas,  nor 
a  duke  of  Florence  Mithridatcs  ;  for  such  peculiar  appellations  would  unseasonably  remind  us  of 
their  great  original  possessors.  *  *  *  It  is  remarkable,  that  many  of  our  ancient  writers  were  am- 
bitious to  exhibit  Sidney's  worthies  on  the  stage ;  and  when  his  subordinate  agents  were  advanced 
to  such  honour,  how  happened  it  that  Pyrocles,  their  leader,  should  be  overlooked  ?  Musidorus 
(his  companion),  Argalus  and  Parthenia,  Phalantus  and  Eudora,  Androman.a,  itc,  furnished  titles 
for  different  tragedies;    and  perhaps   Pyrocles,  in  the  present  instance,  was  defrauded  of  a  like 
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difltiiictioii."  Mr.  Drake  adils,  tlmt  "  tlic  prol,:iliility  of  this  liappy  conjecture  will  amount  to  ccr- 
tfliiit}-,  if  wc  (liligc'iitlj;  coiii|iai-o  reritlcs  with  tho  IVioclcs  of  Vno  jimidia ;  tlie  same  roinnntic, 
vrisatiic,  and  SL-nsitive  disposition  is  a-scribcd  to  both  characters,  and  several  of  the  incidents  per- 
taining to  the  latter  are  found  mingled  with  the  adventures  of  the  former  personage;  wliile, 
throughout  the  jilay,  the  obligations  of  its  auiliur  to  various  other  parts  of  the  romance  may  be 
frequently  and  distinctly  tra('ed." 

The  story  upon  which  the  poet  founded  this  drama  is  of  great  antiquity;  it  is  to  be  found  in  a 
collection  of  tales  entitled  Gesta  Romaiiorum,  supposed  to  have  been  written  or  collected  by  Peter 
Berclieur,  a  Frencli  monk,  during  the  fourteenth  centuiy.  It  is  also  contained  in  the  Confessio 
Amaulis  of  Gower,  a  poet  or  moral  rhymer  of  the  time  of  Chaucer.  From  this  w-ork  Shakespeare 
borrowed  his  story,  and  resuscitated  the  old  baril  to  superintend  its  dramatic  representation. 
Gowci,  in  his  turn,  confesses  to  have  taken  it  from  the  Pantheon,  or  Universal  Chronicle,  of  GoJfiey 
of  Viterbo,  written  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  is  supposed  to  have  had  it,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  the  GreeL  Truly  Solomon  had  «<ime  reason  to  say  that  there  was  do  new  thing 
beneath  the  sua. 
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PERSONS    REPEESENTED. 


Antiochus,  King  of  Antioch. 

Appears,  Act  I.  bc.  1. 

Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre. 

Apptars,  Act  1.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2 ;  so.  4.    Act  II.  sc.  1 ,  sc.  2 ; 

BC.  3 ;  60.  5.    Act  III.  6C..1 ;  sc.  8.    Act  V.  sc  1 ; 

sc.  3.  BC.  2 ; 

Helicanus,  a  Lord  of  Tyre. 

Appcara,  Act  1.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3.    Act  II.  so.  4.    Act  V.  sc  1 ; 
so.  2 ;  sc.  3. 

EscAKES,  another  Lord  of  Tyre. 
Appeart,  Act  I.  sc.  3.    Act  II.  sc.  4. 

SiMONiDEs,  King  of  Pentapolis. 
Appears,  Act  II.  so.  2 ;  so.  8 ;  sc.  5.  ' 


Cleok,  Governor  of  Tharsus. 

App^'s.  Act  I.  9c.  4. 

Act  III.  sc.  3.    Act  IV. 

sc.  4. 

Ltsimachus, 

Governor  of  Mityleno 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc. 

6.    Act  V.  so.  1;  sc.  2; 

80.  8. 

Cerimon, 

a  Lord  of  Ephesus. 

Appears,  Act  III 

sc.  2 ;  sc.  4.    Act  V.  sc. 

8. 

TnALIARD, 

a  Lord  of  Antioch. 

Appears, 

Act  I.  so.  1 ;  sc.  3. 

Philemon, 

Servant  to  Cerimon. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  2. 

Leosine, 

Servant  to  Dionyza. 

Appears, 

Act  IV.  80. 1 ;  BC  2. 
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A  Pandar. 

BouLT,  his  Servant. 
Appear,  Act  IV.  sc.  3 ;  sc.  6. 

Three  Fishermeit. 
Appear,  Act  II.  sc.  1. 

GowEu,  as  Chorus. 

Enters  before  each  Act,  also,  between  the  Second  and  Third 
Scones  in  the  Fifth  Act,  and  at  the  end  of  the  play. 

The  Dacghter  op  Antiochub. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

DiosTZA,  Wife  to  Cleon. 

J^)p<ar*,  Act  I.  so.  4.    Act  III.  so.  8.    Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  4. 

Thaisa,  Daughter  to  Simcnides. 

Appears,  Act  II.  so.  2 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5.     Act  IIL  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4- 
Act  y.  sc  8. 

Marina,  Daughter  to  Pericles  and  Thaisa. 

Appears,  Act  III.  so.  3.    Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3 ;  so.  6.    Act  V 
sc.  1  ;  sc.  2 ;  so.  8. 

Ltcqorida,  Nurse  to  Marina. 
Appears,  Act  III.  bo.  1. 

The  Goddess  Diana. 

Appears,  Act  V.  so.  2. 

Lwds,  Ladies,  Knights,  Gentlemen,  Sailors,  Pi- 
rates, Meisengers,  <tc> 

SCENE, — Disjtersedlg  in  various  Countries 
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ACT   I. 


Etiter  GowER. 

B(for   the  Palace  of  Antioch. 
To  sing  a  song  of  old  was  sung, 
From  ashes  ancient  Gower  is  come  ; 
Assuming  man's  infirmities, 
To  glad  your  ear,  and  please  your  eyes. 
It  bath  been  sung  at  festivals. 
On  cniber-cvcs,  and  holy  ales ;' 
And  lords  and  l.-idies  of  their  lives 
Have  read  it  for  restoratives  : 
'Purpose  to  make  men  glorious  ; 
El  quo  anliquius,  eo  melius. 
If  you,  born  in  these  latter  times, 
"When  wit's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes, 
And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  sing, 
May  to  your  wishes  pleasure  bring, 
I  life  would  wish,  an<l  that  I  might 
Waste  it  for  you,  like  taper-light. — 
Tliis  city  then,  Antioch  the  great 
Built  up  for  his  chiefest  seat ; 
The  fairest  in  all  Syria; 
(1  tell  you  what  mine  authors  say:) 
This  king  unto  him  took  a  pheere,' 
Who  died  and  left  a  female  heir. 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  of  face. 
As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace  ; 
With  whom  the  father  liking  took. 
And  lier  to  incest  did  provoke  : 
Bad  father !  to  entice  his  own 
To  evil,  should  be  done  by  none. 
By  custom,  what  they  did  begin, 
Was,  with  long  use,  account  no  sin. 
The  beauty  of  this  sinful  dame 
Made  many  princes  thither  frame. 
To  seek  her  as  a  bed-fellow, 
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In  marriage-pleasures  play-fellow : 

W^hich  to  prevent,  he  made  a  law, 

(To  keep  her  still,  and  men  in  awe,)' 

That  whoso  ask'd  her  for  his  wife, 

His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life : 

So  for  her  manv  a  wight  did  die. 

As  yon  grim  looks  do  testify. 

What  now  ensues,  to  the  judgment  of  J'our 

eye 
I  give,  my  cause  who  best  can  justify.    [Exit. 

SCENE  I. — Antioch.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antiochus,  Pericles,  and  Attendants. 

Ant.  Young  jirince  of  Tyre,^  you  have  at  large 
receiv'd 
The  danger  of  the  task  you  undertake. 

Per.  I  have,  Antiochus,  and  with  a  soul 
Embolden'd  with  the  glory  of  her  praise. 
Think  death  no  hazard,  in  this  enterprise.  [Music, 

Ant,  Bring  in  our  daughter,  clothed  like  a  brido, 
For  the  embracements  even  of  Jove  himself  : 
At  whose  conception,  (till  Lucina  rcign'd,) 
Nature  this  dowry  gave,  to  glad  her  presence. 
The  senate-house  of  planets  all  did  sit. 
To  knit  in  her  their  best  perfections. 

Enter  the  Daughter  of  Antiochus. 

Per.  See,  where  she  comes,  apparell'd  like  the 
spring, 
Graces  her  subjects,  and  her  thoughts  the  king 
Of  every  virtue  gives  renown  to  men  ! 
Her  face,  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read 
Nothing  but  curious  pleasures,  as  from  thence 
Sorrow  were  ever  ras'd,  and  testy  wrath 
Could  never  be  her  mild  companion. 
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Ye  gods  that  made  me  man,  and  sway  in  love, 

That  have  inflara'd  desire  in  my  breast, 

To  taste  the  fruit  of  yon  celestial  tree, 

Or  die  in  the  adventure,  be  my  helps, 

As  I  am  sou  and  servant  to  your  will, 

To  compass  such  a  boundless  happiness  I 

Ant.  Prince  Pericles, 

Per.  That  would  be  son  to  great  Antiochus. 

Ant.  Before  thee  stands  this  fair  Hesperides, 
With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touch'd ; 
For  death-like  dragons  here  affright  thee  hard  : 
Her  face,  like  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view 
A  countless  glory,  which  desert  must  gain  : 
And  which,  without  desert,  because  thine  eye 
Presumes  to  reach,  all  thy  whole  heap  must  die. 
You  sometime  famous  princes,  like  thyself. 
Drawn  by  report,  advent' rous  by  desire. 
Tell  thee  with  speechless  tongues,  and  semblance 

pale. 
That,  without  covering,  save  you  field  of  stars, 
They  here  stand  martyrs,  slain  in  Cupid's  wars ; 
And  with  dead  cheeks  advise  thee  to  desist. 
For  going  on  death's  net,  whom  none  resist. 

Per.  Antiochus,  I  thank  thee,  wdio  hath  taught 
My  frail  mortality  to  know  itself, 
And  bj  those  fearful  objects  to  prepare 
This  body,  like  to  them,  to  what  I  must : 
For  death  remember'd,  should  be  like  a  mirror, 
"WTio  tells  us,  life  's  but  breath  ;  to  trust  it,  error. 
I  '11  make  my  will  then  ;  and  as  sick  men  do, 
Who  know  the  world,  see  heaven,  but  feeling  woe, 
Gripe  not  at  earthly  joy.s,  as  erst  they  did  ; 
So  I  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you. 
And  all  good  men,  as  every  prince  should  do ; 
My  riches  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  came  ; 
But  my  unspjtted  fire  of  love  to  you. 

[To  the  Daughter  of  Ant. 
Thus  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death, 
I  wait  the  sharpest  blow,  Antiochus, 
Scorning  advice. 

Ant.  Read  the  conclusion  then  ; 

Which  read  and  not  expounded,  't  is  decreed, 
As  these  before  thee  thou  thyself  shalt  bleed. 

Baugh.  In  all,  save  that,  may'st  thou  prove 
prosperous ! 
In  all,  save  that,  I  wish  thee  happiness ! 

Per.  Like  a  bold  champion,  I  assume  the  lists, 
Nor  ask  advice  of  any  other  thought 
But  faithfulness,  and  courage. 

[He  reads  the  Riddle. 

I  am  no  viper,  yet  I  feed 

On  mother's  flesh,  which  did  me  breed : 


I  pou^tita  liu;<bnnd,  in  wliioh  labour, 
I  fuiiiid  tliat  kindness  in  a  fitUier. 
He  'r  fatlier,  son,  and  husband  mild, 
1  inotlier,  wife,  and  yet  liia  cliild. 
How  they  may  be,  and  yet  in  two, 
As  you  will  live,  resolve  it  you. 

Sharp  physic  is  the  last:  but  0  you  powers! 
That  give  heaven  countless  eyes  to  view  men's  acts, 
Why  cloud  they  not  their  sights  perpetually, 
If  this  be  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it? 
Fair  glass  of  light,  I  lov'd  you,  and  could  still, 

[  Takes  hold  of  the  hand  of  the  Princesi. 
Were  not  this  glorious  casket  stor'd  with  ill : 
But  I  must  tell  you, — now,  my  thoughts  revolt ; 
For  he  's  no  man  on  whom  perfections  wait. 
That  knowing  sin  within,  will  touch  the  gate. 
You  're  a  fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  strings ; 
Who,  finger'd  to  make  man  his  lawful  music. 
Would  draw  heaven  down,  and  all  the  gods  to 

hearken  ; 
But,  being  play'd  upon  before  your  time, 
Hell  only  danceth  at  so  harsh  a  chime  : 
Good  sooth,  I  care  not  for  you. 

Ant.  Prince  Pericles,  touch  not,  upon  thy  life, 
For  that's  an  article  within  our  law, 
As  dangerous  as  the  rest.     Your  time's  expir'd: 
Either  expound  now,  or  receive  your  sentence. 

Per.  Great  king. 
Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act ; 
'T  would  'braid  yourself  too  near  for  me  to  tell  it 
Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarohs  do, 
Ue  's  more  secure  to  keep  it  shut,  than  shown  ; 
For  vice  repeated,  is  like  the  wand'ring  wind, 
Blows  dust  in  others'  eyes,  to  spread  itself; 
And  yet  the  end  of  all  is  bought  thus  dear, 
The  bre.-ith  is  gone,  and  the  sore  eyes  see  clear : 
To  stop  the  air  would  hurt  them.     The  blind  mole 

casts 
Copp'd  hills'  towards  heaven,  to  tell,  the  earth  ia 

wrong'd 
By  man's  oppression ;  and  the  poor  worm  doth  die 

for 't. 
Kings  are  earth's  gods :  in  vice  their  law 's  their 

will ; 
And  if  Jove  stray,  who  dares  say,  Jove  doth  ill  ? 
It  is  enough  you  know ;  and  it  is  fit. 
What  bei  Mg  more  known  grows  worse,  to  smother  it. 
All  love  the  womb  that  their  first  beings  bred. 
Then  give  my  tongue  like  leave  to  love  my  head. 
Ant.  Heaven,  that  I  had  thy  head  !   he  has 

found  the  meaning; — 
But  I  will  gloze  with  him.  [Aside^  Young  prince 

of  Tyre, 
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Thouch  by  the  tenor  of  our  strict  edict, 
Your  exposition  misinterpreting, 
We  niiglit  proceed  to  cancel  of  your  days ; 
Yet  hope,  succeeding  from  so  fair  a  tree 
As  your  fair  self,  dotli  tune  as  otherwise; 
For  y  days  longer  we  do  respite  you  ; 
If  by  which  time  our  secret  be  undone. 
This  mercy  shows,  we  '11  joy  in  such  a  son  : 
And  until  then,  your  entertain  shall  be, 
As  doth  befit  our  honour,  and  your  worth. 

[Exeunt  Ant.,  his  Daughter,  and  Attendants. 
Pfr.  IIow  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin  ! 
When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite. 
The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  sight. 
If  it  be  true  that  I  interpret  false, 
Then  were  it  certain,  you  were  not  so  bad, 
As  with  foul  incest  to  abuse  your  sou!  ; 
Where  now  you  're  both  a  father  and  a  son, 
By  your  untimely  claspings  with  your  child, 
(Which  pleasure  fits  an  husband,  not  a  father ;) 
And  she  an  eater  of  her  mother's  flesh, 
By  the  defiling  of  her  parent's  bed ; 
And  both  like  serpents  are,  who  though  they  feed 
On  sweetest  flowers,  yet  they  poison  breed. 
Antioch,  farewell !  for  wisdom  sees,  those  men 
Blush  not  in  actions  blacker  tlian  the  night, 
Will  shun  no  course  to  keep  them  from  the  light. 
One  sin,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke ; 
Murder's  as  near  to  lust,  as  flame  to  smoke. 
Poison  and  treason  are  the  hands  of  sin, 
Ay,  and  the  targets,  to  put  oft'  the  shame  : 
Then,  lest  my  life  be  cropp'd  to  keep  you  clear, 
I5y  flight  I  '11  shun  the  danger  which  I  fear.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Astiochus. 

Ant.  lie  hath  found  the  meaning,  for  the  which 
we  mean 
To. have  his  head. 

lie  must  not  live  to  trumpet  forth  my  infamy, 
Nor  tell  the  world,  Antiochus  doth  sin 
In  such  a  loathed  manner : 
And  therefore  instantly  this  prince  must  die ; 
For  by  his  fall  my  honour  must  keep  high. 
Wlio  attends  on  us  there  ? 

Enter  Tualiard. 

Thai.  Doth  your  highness  call  ? 

Ant.  Thaliard,  you  're  of  our  chamber,  and  our 
mind 
Partakes  her  private  actions  to  your  secrecy : 
And  for  your  faithfulness  we  will  advance  you. 
Thaliaid,  behold,  here's  poison,  and  here  's  gold; 
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We  hate  the  prince  of  Tyre,  and  thou  must  kill 

him ; 
It  fits  thee  not  to  ask  the  reason  why, 
Because  we  bid  it.     Say,  is  it  done  ? 

Thai.  My  lord, 

'T  is  done. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Ant.  Enough  ; 
Lest  your  brcatli  cool  yourself,  telling  your  hasta 

Mess.  My  lord,  prince  Pericles  is  fled. 

[Exit  Mess. 

Ant.  As  thou 

Wilt  live,  fly  after :  and,  as  an  arrow,  shot 
From  a  well-experienc'd  archer,  hits  the  mark 
His  eye  doth  level  at,  so  ne'er  return, 
Unless  thou  say.  Prince  Pericles  is  dead. 

Thai.  My  lord,  if  I 
Can  get  him  once  within  my  pistol's  length, 
I  '11  make  him  sure  :  so  farewell  to  your  highness. 

[Exit 

Ant.  Thaliard,  adieu!  till  Pericles  be  dead, 
My  heart  can  lend  no  succour  to  my  head.  [Exit 

SCENE  II.— Tyre.     A  Room  in  the  Palaee. 

Enter  Pericles,  Uelicanus,  and  other  Lords. 

Per.  Let  none  disturb  us  :  Why  this  change  of 

thougbts  ? 
The  sad  companion,  dull-ey'd  melancholy. 
By  me  so  us'd  a  guest  is,  not  an  hour,' 
In  the  day's  glorious  walk,  or  peaceful  night, 
(The  tomb  where  grief  should  sleep,)  can  breed  me 

quiet ! 
Ilere  pleasures  court  mine  eyes,  and  mine  eyes 

shun  them. 
And  danger,  which  I  feared,  is  at  Antioch, 
Whose  arm  seems  far  too  short  to  hit  me  here  ; 
Yet  neither  pleasure's  art  can  joy  my  spirits. 
Nor  yet  the  other's  distance  comfort  me. 
Then  it  is  thus:  the  passions  of  the  mind, 
That  have  their  first  conception  by  mis-dread. 
Have  after-nourishment  and  life  by  care ; 
And  what  was  first  but  fear  what  might  be  done 
Grows  elder  now,  and  cares  it  be  not  done. 
And  so  with  me ; — the  great  Antiochus 
('Gainst  whom  I  am  too  little  to  contend, 
Since  he's  so  great,  can  make  his  will  his  act,) 
Will  think  me  speaking,  though  I  swear  to  silence ; 
Nor  boots  it  me  to  say,  I  honour  him, 
If  he  suspect  I  may  dishonour  him  : 
And  what  may  make  him  blush  in  being  known, 
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ETu  "11  stop  tLe  course  by  wbicli  it  might  he  known ; 
With  hostile  forces  he  '11  o'erspread  the  land, 
And  with  the  ostent  of  war  will  look  so  huge, 
Amazement  shall  drive  courage  from  the  state  ; 
Our  men  be  vanquish'd,  ere  they  do  resist. 
And  subjects  punish'd,  that  ne'er  thought  offence  : 
Which  care  of  them,  not  pity  of  myself, 
(Who  am  no  more  but  as  the  tops  of  trees, 
Which  fence  the  roots  they  grow  by,  and  defend 

them,) 
Makes  both  my  body  pine,  and  soul  to  languish. 
And  punish  that  before,  that  he  would  punish. 

Ist  Lord.  Joy  and  all  comfort  in  your  sacred 
breast ! 

2nd  Lord.  And  keep  your  mind,  till  you  return 
to  us, 
Peaceful  and  comfortable ! 

ffcl.  Peace,  peace,  my  lords,  and  give  expe- 
rience tongue. 
They  do  abuse  the  king,  that  flatter  him  : 
For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin  ; 
The  thing  the  which  is  flatter'd,  but  a  spark. 
To  which  that  breath  gives  heat  and  stronger 

glowing ; 
Whereas  reproof,  obedient,  and  in  order, 
Fits  kings,  as  they  are  men,  for  they  may  err. 
When  signior  Sooth  here  does  proclaim  a  peace, 
He  flatters  you,  makes  war  upon  your  life : 
Prince,  pardon  me,  or  strike  me,  if  you  please ; 
I  cannot  be  much  lower  than  my  knees. 

Per.  All  leave  us  else ;  but  let  your  cares  o'er- 
look 
What  shipping  aud  what  lading's  in  our  haven. 
And  then  return  to  us.    [^Exeunt  Lords.]    Heli- 

canus,  thou 
Hast  moved  us :  what  seest  thou  in  our  looks  ? 

Ilel,  An  angry  brow,  dread  lord. 

Per.  If  there  be  such  a  dart  in  princes'  frowns, 
Uow  durst  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  face  ? 

ffel.  How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven, 
from  whence 
They  have  their  nourishment? 

Per.  Thou  know'st  I  have  power 

To  take  thy  life. 

Ilel.  [^Kneelinff.']  I  have  ground  the  axe  myself; 
Do  you  but  strike  the  blow. 

Per.  Rise,  pr'ythee,  rise  ; 

Sit  down,  sit  down ;  thou  art  no  flatterer  : 
I  thatik  thee  for  it;  and  high  heaven  forbid. 
That  kings  should  let  their  ears  hear  their  faults 

hid ! 
Fit  couasellor,  and  servant  for  a  prince, 


Who  by  thy  wisdom  mak'st  a  prince  thy  servant, 
What  would'st  thou  have  me  do  ? 

JLel.  With  patience  bear 

Such  griefs  as  you  do  lay  upon  yourself. 

Per.  Thou  speak' st  like  a  physician,  Helicanus ; 
Who  minister'st  a  potion  unto  me, 
That  thou  would'st  tremble  to  receive  thyself. 
Attend  me  then  :  I  went  to  Antioch, 
Where,  as  thou  know'st,  against  the  face  of  death, 
I  sought  the  purchase  of  a  glorious  beauty, 
From  whence  an  issue  I  might  propagate. 
Bring  arms  to  princes,  and  to  subjects  joys. 
Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder; 
The  rest  (hark  in  thine  ear,)  as  black  as  incest ; 
Which  by  ray  knowledge  found,  the  sinful  father 
Seem'duotto  strike,  but  smooth  :  but  thou  know'st 

this, 
'Tis  time  to  fear,  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 
Which  fear  so  grew  in  me,  I  hither  fled, 
Under  the  covering  of  a  careful  night. 
Who  seem'd  my  good  protector ;  and  being  here, 
Bethought  me  what  was  past,  what  might  suc- 
ceed. 
I  knew  him  tyrannous ;  and  tyrants'  feare 
Decrease  not,  but  grow  faster  than  their  years : 
And  should  he  doubt  it,  (as  no  doubt  he  doth,) 
That  I  should  open  to  the  li.stening  air. 
How  many  worthy  princes'  bloods  were  shed. 
To  keep  his  bed  of  blackness  unlaid  ope, — 
To  lop  that  doubt,  he'll  fill  this  land  with  arms. 
And  make  pretence  of  wrong  that  I  have  done 

him; 
When  all,  for  mine,  if  I  may  call 't  offence. 
Must  feel  war's  blow,  who  spares  not  innocence : 
Which  love  to  all  (of  which  thyself  art  one, 

A^Tjo  now  reprov'st  me  for  it) 

Jfel.  Alas,  sir ! 

Per.  Drew  sleep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood  from 
my  cheeks, 
Musings  into  my  mind,  a  thousand  doubts 
How  I  might  stop  this  tempest,  ere  it  came ; 
And  finding  little  comfort  to  relieve  them, 
I  thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them. 
JLel.  Well,  my  lord,  since  you  have  given  nic 
leave  to  speak, 
Freelv  I'll  speak.     Antiochus  you  fear. 
And  justly  too,  I  think,  you  fear  the  tpant. 
Who  either  by  public  war,  or  private  treason, 
Will  take  away  your  life. 
Tlierefore,  my  lord,  go  travel  for  a  while, 
Till  tliat  his  rage  aud  anger  be  forgot. 
Or  Destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life. 
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Your  rule  direct  to  any  ;  if  to  me, 

Day  serves  not  liglit  more  faithful  than  I'll  be. 

Per.  I  do  uot  doubt  thy  Aiith ; 
But  should  lie  wrong  my  liberties  in  absence — 

IM.  We  '11  mingle  bloods  together  in  the  earth, 
From  wheiiee  we  had  our  being  and  our  birth. 

Per.  Tyro,  I  now  look  from  thee  then,  and  to 
Tharsus 
Intend  my  travel,  where  I  '11  hear  from  thee ; 
And  by  whose  letters  I  '11  dispose  myself. 
The  care  I  had  and  have  of  subjects'  good, 
On  thee  I  lay,  whose  wisdom's  strength  can  bear  it. 
I'll  take  thy  word  for  faith,  not  ask  thine  oath  ; 
Who  shuns  not  to  break  one,  will  sure  crack  both  : 
But  in  our  orbs  we  '11  live  so  round  and  safe, 
That  time  of  both  this  truth  shall  ne'er  convince, 
Thou  sLow'dst  a  subject's  shine,  I  a  true  prince. 

[JSxeuni. 

SCEXE  III.— Tyre.     An  Ante-chamber  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  Thaliard. 

Thol.  So,  this  is  Tyre,  and  this  is  the  court. 
Hero  must  I  kill  king  Pericles ;  and  if  I  do  not,  I 
am  sure  to  be  hanged  at  home  :  't  is  dangerous. — 
Weil,  I  perceive  he  was  a  wise  fellow,  and  had 
good  discretion,  that  being  bid  to  ask  what  he 
would  of  the  king,  desin-d  he  might  know  none  of 
his  secrets.*  Now  do  I  see  he  had  some  reason 
for  it :  for  if  a  king  bid  a  man  be  a  villain,  he  is 
bound  by  the  indenture  of  his  oath  to  be  one. — 
Uush,  here  come  the  lords  of  Tyre. 

Enter  Helicasus,  Escanes,  and  other  Lords. 

Hel.  You  shall  not  need,  my  fellow  peA^  of 
Tyre, 
Further  to  question  of  3'our  king's  departure. 
Ilis  seal'd  commission,  left  in  trust  with  me. 
Doth  speak  sufficientlj',  he  's  gone  to  travel. 
Thai.  IIow!  the  king  gone!  [Aside, 

lid.  If  further  yet  you  will  be  satisfied. 
Why,  as  it  were  unlicens'd  of  your  loves, 
He  would  depart,  I  '11  give  some  light  unto  you. 

Being  at  Antioch 

'■i^hiil.  What  from  Antioch  ? 

\Asidc. 
Hel.  Royal  Antiochus  (on  what  cause  I  know 
not,) 

Tooksome displeasure  athim;  at leasthejudg'd so: 
And  doubting  lest  that  he  had  err'd  or  sinn'd. 
To  show  his  sorrow,  would  correct  himself; 
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So  puts  himself  unto  the  shipman's  toil, 

With  whom  each  minute  threatens  life  or  death. 

Thai.  Well,  I  perceive  [Aside, 

I  shall  not  be  hang'd  now,  although  I  would  ; 
But  since  he  's  gone,  the  king  it  sure  must  please, 
He  'scap'd  the  land,  to  perish  on  the  seas. — 
But  I'll  present  me.     Peace  to  the  lords  of  Tyre  1 

Jlel.  Lord  Thaliard  from  Antiochus  is  welcome. 

Thai.  From  him  I  come 
With  message  unto  princely  Pericles  ; 
But,  since  my  landing,  as  I  have  understood, 
Your  lord  has  took  himself  to  uidiiiown  travels. 
My  message  must  return  from  whence  it  came. 

Hel.  We  have  no  reason  to  desire  it,  since 
Commended  to  our  master,  not  to  us  : 
Yet,  ere  you  shall  depart,  this  we  desire, — ■ 
As  friends  to  Antioch,  we  may  feast  iu  Tyre. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  TV. — Tharsus.   A  Room  in  the  Governor's 
House. 

Enter  Cleon,  Dioxtza,  and  Attendants. 

Cle.  My  Diouyza,  shall  we  rest  us  here. 
And  by  relating  tales  of  other's  griefs, 
See  if 't  will  teach  us  to  forget  our  own? 

Dio,  That   were  to  blow   at  fire,  in  hope  to 
quench  it; 
For  who  digs  hills  because  they  do  aspire, 
Throws  down  one  mountain,  to  cast  up  a  higher. 

0  my  distressed  lord,  even  such  our  griefs ; 
Here  they  'ro  but  felt,  and  seen  with  mistful  eyes, 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topp'd,  they  higher  rise. 

Cle.  0  Dionyza, 
VTho  wanteth  food,  and  will  not  say  he  wants  it, 
Or  can  conceal  his  hunger,  till  he  famish  ?    > 
Our  tongues  and  sorrows  do  sound  deep  our  woc9 
Into  the  air ;  our  eyes  do  weep,  till  lungs 
Fetch  breath  that  may  proclaim  them  louder;  that, 
If  heaven  slumber,  while  their  creatures  want, 
They  may  awake  their  helps  to  comfort  them. 

1  '11  then  discourse  our  woes,  felt  several  years, 
And  wanting  breath  to  speak,  help  me  with  tears. 

Dio.  I'll  do  my  best,  sir. 
Cle.  This  Tharsus,  o'er  whioh  I  have  govern- 
ment, 
(A  city,  on  whom  plenty  held  full  hand,) 
For  riches,  strew'd  herself  even  in  the  sti-eets; 
"Whose  towers  bore  heads  so  high,  they  kiss'd  the 

clouds, 
And  strangers  ne'er  beheld,  but  wonder'd  at ; 
Whose  men  and  dames  so  jetted  and  adorn'd; 
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Like  one  another's  glass  to  trim  them  by : 
Their  tables  were  stor'd  full,  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on,  as  delight ; 
All  poverty  was  scorn'd,  and  pride  so  great. 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat. 

Dio.  O,  't  is  too  true. 

Cle.  But  see  what  heaven  can  do  !  By  this  our 
change, 
These  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  sea,  and 

air. 
Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  please, 
Although  they  gave  their  creatures  in  abundance, 
As  houses  are  defil'd  for  want  of  use. 
They  are  now  starv'd  for  want  of  exercise : 
Those  palates,  who  not  yet  two  summers  younger, 
Must  have  inventions  to  delight  the  taste, 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread,  and  beg  for  it ; 
Those  mothers  who,  to  nousle  up  their  babes, 
Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now. 
To  eat  those  little  darlings  whom  they  lov'd. 
So  sharp  are  hunger's  teeth,  that  man  and  wife 
Draw  lots,  who  first  shall  die  to  lengthen  life  : 
Here  stands  a  lord,  and  there  a  lady  weeping; 
Here  many  sink,  yet  those  which  see  them  fall, 
H^ve  scarce  strength  left  to  give  them  burial. 
Is  not  this  true  ? 

Dio.  Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witness  it. 

Cle.  0,  let  those  cities,  that  of  Plenty's  cup 
And  her  prosperities  so  largely  taste. 
With  their  superfluous  riots,  hear  these  tears! 
The  misery  of  Tharsus  may  be  theirs. 

Sinter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Where  's  the  lord  governor  ? 

Cle.  Here. 
Speak  out  thy  sorrows  which  thou  bring'st,  in 

haste, 
For  comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  expect. 

Lord.  We  have  descried,  upon  our  neighbour- 
ing shore, 
A  portly  sail  of  ships  make  hitherward. 

Cle.  1  thought  as  much. 
One  sorrow  never  comes,  but  brings  an  heir. 
That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor ; 
And  so  in  ours :  some  neighbouring  nation. 
Taking  advantage  of  our  misery. 
Hath  stuff'd  these  hollow  vessels  with  their  power, 
To  beat  us  down,  the  which  are  down  already ; 


And  make  a  conquest  of  unhappy  rae, 
Whereas  no  glory 's  got  to  overcome. 

Lord.  That 's  the  least  fear ;  for,  by  the  sem- 
blance 
Of  their  white  flags  display'd,  they  bring  us  peace, 
And  come  to  us  as  favourers,  not  as  foes. 

Cle.   Thou  speak'st   like  him  's  untutor'd  to 

repeat, 

Who  makes  the  fairest  show,  means  most  deceit. 

But  bring  they  what  they  will,  what  need  we  fear? 

The  ground  's  the  lowest,  and  we  are  half  way 

there. 
Go  tell  their  general,  we  attend  him  here. 
To  know  for  what  he  comes,  and  whence  he  comes, 
And  what  he  craves. 

Lord.  I  go,  my  lord.  \Sxit, 

Cle.  Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  consist;' 
If  wars,  we  are  unable  to  resist. 

£nter  Pekicles,  with  Attendants. 

Per.  Lord  governor,  for  so  we  hear  you  arc, 
Let  not  our  ships  and  number  of  our  men. 
Be,  like  a  beacon  fir'd,  to  amaze  your  eyes. 
We  have  heard  your  miseries  as  far  as  Tyre, 
And  seen  the  desolation  of  your  streets  : 
Nor  come  we  to  add  sorrow  to  your  tears. 
But  to  relieve  them  of  their  heavy  load ; 
And  these  our  ships  you  happily  may  think 
Are,  like  the  Trojan  horse,  war-stuft'd  within, 
With  bloody  views,  expecting  overthrow. 
Are  stor'd  with  corn,  to  make  your  needy  bread, 
And  give  them  life,  who  are  hunger-starv'd,  half 
dead. 

All.  The  gods  of  Greece  protect  you  ! 
And  we  '11  pray  for  you. 

Per.  Rise,  I  pray  you,  rise  ; 

We  do  not  look  for  reverence,  but  for  love. 
And  harbourage  for  ourself,  our  ships,  and  men. 

Cle.  The  which  when  any  shall  not  gratify. 
Or  pay  you  with  unthankfulness  in  thought. 
Be  it  our  wives,  our  children,  or  ourselves. 
The  curse  of  heaven  aud  men  succeed  their  evils  1 
Till  when,  (the  which,  I  hope,  shall  ne'er  be  seen,) 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  our  town  and  us. 

Per.  Which  welcome  we  '11  accept ;  feast  here 
a  while, 
Until  our  stars  that  frown,  lend  w  a  smile. 

\JExeunt. 
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Enter  Gower. 
Gow.  Here  Lave  you  seen  a  mighty  king 
His  ciiilJ,  I  wis,  to  iuccst  bring ; 
A  Dctter  prince,  and  benign  lord, 
Prove  awful  both  in  deed  and  word. 
Be  quiet  then,  as  men  should  be, 
Till  he  hath  pass'd  necessity. 
I  '11  show  you  those  in  troubles  reign, 
Losing  a  mite,  a  mountain  gain. 
The  good  in  conversation 
(To  whom  I  give  my  beuizon,) 
Is  still  at  Tharsus,  where  each  man 
Thinks  all  is  writ  he  spoken  can  ;° 
And,  to  remember  what  he  does, 
Gild  his  statue  glorious  : 
But  tidings  to  the  contrary 
Arc  brought  your  eyes ;  what  need  speak  I  ? 

Dumb  show. 

Enlir  at  one  door  Pericles,  talking  with  Cleon  ; 
all  the  Train  with  them.  Enter  at  another  door, 
a  Gentleman,  with  a  Letter  to  Pericles  ;  Pe- 
ricles shows  the  Letter  to  Cleon  ;  then  gives 
tli£  Messenger  a  reward,  and  knights  him. 
Exeunt  Pericles,  Cleon,  cfcc,  severally. 

Gow.  Good  Ilelicane  hath  staid  at  home. 
Not  to  eat  honey,  like  a  drone. 
From  others'  labours ;  forth  he  strive 
To  killen  bad,  keep  good  alive ; 
And,  to  fulfil  his  prince  desire. 
Sends  word  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyro  ; 
IIow  Thaliard  came  full  bent  with  sin. 
And  hid  intent,  to  murder  him  ; 
And  that  in  Tharsus  was  not  best 
Longer  for  him  to  make  his  rest: 
lie  knowing  so,  put  forth  to  seas. 
Where  when  men  been,  there  's  seldom  ease ; 
For  now  the  wind  begins  to  blow ; 
Thunder  above,  and  deeps  below. 
Make  such  unquiet,  that  the  ship 
Should  house  him  safe,  is  wreck'd  and  split ; 
And  he,  good  prince,  having  all  lost, 
Rj  waves  from  coast  to  coast  is  tost; 
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All  perishen  of  men,  of  pelf, 

Ne  auglit  escapen  but  himself; 

Till  fortune,  tir'd  with  doing  bad, 

Threw  him  ashore,  to  give  hira  glsd : 

And  here  he  comes  :  what  shall  be  next. 

Pardon  old  Gower ;  this  long's  the  text.  \^Exit. 

SCENE  I. — Pentapolis.     An  open  Place  hy  the 
Sea  Side. 

Enter  Pericles,  wet. 

Per.  Yet  cease  your  ire,  ye    angry  stars  of 

heaven ! 
Wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  remember,  earthly  man 
Is  but  a  substance  that  must  yield  to  you ; 
And  I,  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  you ; 
Alas,  the  sea  liath  ciist  me  on  the  rocks, 
Wash'd  me  from  shore  to  shore,  and  left  me 

breath 
Nothing  to  think  on,  but  ensuing  death : 
Let  it  suffice  the  greatness  of  your  powers, 
To  have  bereft  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes; 
And  having  thrown  liim  from  your  wat'ry  grave, 
Ilere  to  have  death  in  peace,  is  all  he  '11  crave. 

Enter  Three  Fishermen. 

\sl  Fish.  What,  ho,  Pilche  ! 

Ind  Fish.  Ho !  come,  and  bring  away  the  nets 

\st  Fish.  What  Patch-breech,  I  say  ! 

Zrd  Fish.  What  say  you,  master? 

\st  Fish.  Look  how  thou  stirrest  now  !  come 
away,  or  I  '11  fetch  thee  with  a  wannion. 

3rd  Fish.  'Faith,  master,  I'm  thinking  of  the 
poor  men  that  were  cast  away  before  us,  even 
now. 

1st  Fish.  Alas,  poor  souls,  it  giieved  my  heart 
to  hear  what  pitiful  cries  they  made  to  us,  to  help 
them,  when,  well-a-day,  we  could  •scarce  help 
ourselves. 

3rd  Fish.  Nay,  master,  said  not  I  as  much, 
when  I  saw  the  porpoise,  how  he  bounced  and 
tumbled  ?'  they  say,  they  are  half  fish,  half  flesh  : 
a  plague  on  them,  they  ne'er  come,  but  I  look  to 
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be  washed.     Master,  I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live 
in  the  sea. 

Ist  Fish.  Why,  as  men  do  a-land ;  the  great 
ones  eat  up  the  little  ones :  I  can  compare  our 
rich  raisers  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a  whale  ; 
'a  plays  and  tumbles,  driving  the  poor  fry  before 
him,  and  at  last  devours  them  all  at  a  mouthful. 
Such  whales  have  I  heard  on  a'  the  land,  who 
never  leave  gaping,  till  they  've  swallowed  the 
whole  parish,  church,  steeple,  bells  and  all. 

Fer.  A  pretty  moral. 

3rd  Fish.  But,  master,  if  I  had  been  the  sexton, 
I  would  have  been  that  day  in  the  belfry. 

2nd  Fish.  ^Vhy,  man  ? 

3rd  Fish,  Because  he  should  liave  swallowed 
me  too  :  and  when  I  had  been  in  his  belly,  I 
would  have  kept  such  a  jangling  of  the  bells, 
that  he  should  never  have  left,  till  he  cast  bells, 
steeple,  church,  and  parish,  up  again.  But  if  the 
good  king  Simonides  were  of  my  mind 

Per.  Simonides  ? 

3rd  Fish.  We  would  purge  the  land  of  these 
drones,  that  rob  the  bee  of  her  honey. 

Per.  How  from  the  finny  subject  of  the  sea 
These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men  : 
■  And  from  their  wat'ry  empire  recollect 
All  that  may  men  approve,  or  men  detect ! — 
Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honest  fishermen. 

2nd  Fish.  Honest!  good  fellow,  what's  that? 
if  it  be  a  day  fits  you,  scratch  it  out  of  the  calen- 
dar, and  no  body  will  look  after  it." 

Per.  Nay,  see,  the  sea  hath  cast  upon  your 
coast 

2nd  Fish.  What  a  drunken  knave  ^as  the  sea, 
to  cast  thee  in  our  way  1 

Per.  A  man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the 
wind, 
In  that  vast  tennis-court,  hath  made  the  ball 
For  them  to  play  upon,  entreats  you  pity  him  ; 
He  asks  of  you,  that  never  us'd  to  beg. 

1st  Fish.  No,  friend,  cannot  you  beg?  here's 
them  in  our  country  of  Greece,  gets  more  with 
begging,  than  we  can  do  with  working. 

2nd  Fish.  Can'st  thou  catch  any  fishes  then  ? 

Per.  I  never  practis'd  it. 

2nd  Fish.  Nay,  then  thou  wilt  starve  sure  ;  for 
here 's  nothing  to  be  got  now  a-days,  unless  thou 
can'st  fish  fort. 

Per.  ^^'hat  I  have  been,  I  have  forgot  to  know ; 
But  what  I  am,  want  teaches  me  to  think  on  ; 
A  man  shrunk  up  with  cold  :  my  veins  are  chill. 
And  have  no  more  of  life,  than  may  suffice 
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To  give  my  tongue  that  heat,  to  ask  your  help; 
Which  if  you  shall  refuse,  when  I  am  dead, 
For  I  am  a  man,  pray  see  me  buried. 

\st  Fish.  Die  quoth-a  ?  Now  gods  forbid  !  1 
have  a  gown  here ;  come,  put  it  on ;  keep  thee 
warm.  Now,  afore  me,  a  handsome  fellow  !  Come, 
thou  shalt  go  home,  and  we'll  have  flesh  for  holi- 
days, fish  for  fasting-days,  and  moreo'er  puddings 
and  flap-jacks  ;  and  thou  shalt  be  welcome. 

Per.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

2nd  Fish.  Hark  you,  my  friend,  you  said  you 
could  not  beg. 

Per.  I  did  but  crave. 

2nd  Fish.  But  crave  ?  Then  I  '11  turn  craver 
too,  and  so  I  shall  'scape  whipping. 

Per.  Why,  are  all  your  beggars  whipped  then  ? 

2nd  Fish.  0,  not  all,  my  friend,  not  all  :  for  if 
all  your  beggars  were  whipped,  I  would  wish  no 
better  office,  than  to  be  beadle.  But,  master,  I'll 
go  draw  up  the  net.  [FxeuiU  Two  of  the  Fishermen. 

Per.  How  well  this  honest  mirth  becomes  their 
labour ! 

Ist  Fish.  Hark  you,  sir!  do  you  know  where 
you  are  ? 

Per.  Not  well. 

1st  Fish.  "Wliy,  I'lltellyou:  this  is  called  Pen- 
tapolis,  and  our  king,  the  good  Simonides. 

Per.  The  good  king  Simonides,  do  you  call  him  ? 

Ist  Fish.  Ay,  sir;  and  he  deserves  to  be  so 
called,  for  his  peaceable  reign,  and  good  govern- 
ment. 

Per.  He  is  a  happy  king,  since  from  his  subjects 
He  gains  the  name  of  good,  by  liis  government. 
How  far  is  his  court  distant  from  this  shore  ? 

Ist  Fish.  Marry,  sir,  half  a  day's  journey  ;  and 
I  '11  tell  you,  he  hath  a  fair  daughter,  and  to-mor- 
row is  her  birth-day ;  and  there  are  princes  and 
knights  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  just 
and  tourney  for  her  love. 

Per.  Did  but  my  fortunes  equal  my  desires, 
I'd  wish  to  make  one  there. 

1st  Fish.  0,  sir,  things  must  be  as  they  may 
and  what  a  man  cannot  get,  he  may  lawfully  deal 
for — his  wife's  soul." 

Re-enter  the  Two  Fishermen,  drawing  up  a  Net. 

2nd  Fish.   Help,  master,  help ;  here  's  a  fish 

hangs  in  the  net,  like  a  poor  man's  right  in  the 

law ;  't  will  hardly  come  out.    Ha !  bots  on't, "  't  is 

come  at  last,  and  't  is  turned  to  a  rusty  armour. 

Per.  An  armour,  friends  I  I  pray  you,  let  me 

see  it, 
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Thanks,  fortune,  yet,  that  after  all  my  crosses, 
Thou  giv'st  mc  somewliat  to  repair  myself: 
And,  though  it  was  mine  own,  part  of  mine  heri- 

tige, 
Wliich  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me. 
With  this  strict  charge,   (even   as  he   left   his 

life,) 
"  Keep  it,  my  Pericles,  it  hath  been  a  shield 
'Twixt  me  and  death ;"  (and  pointed  to  this  brace :) 
"  For  that  it  sav'd  me,  keep  it ;  in  like  necessity, 
Which  gods  protect  thee  from !  it  may  defend 

thee." 
It  kept  where  I  kept,  I  so  dearly  lov'd  it ; 
Till  the  rough  seas,  that  spare  not  any  man. 
Took  it  in  rage,  though  calm'd,  they  give 't  again : 
I  thank  thee  for't;  my  shipwreck's  now  no  ill, 
Since  I  have  here  my  fatlier's  gift  by  will. 

1st  FUh.  What  mean  you,  sir? 

Per.  To  beg  of  you,  kind  friends,  this  coat  of 
worth, 
For  it  was  sometime  tarcret  to  a  king : 
I  know  it  by  this  mark.     He  lov'd  me  dearly, 
And  for  his  sake,  I  wish  the  having  of  it ; 
And  that  you'd  guide  me  to  your  sovereign's 

court, 
Where  with  't  I  may  appear  a  gentleman  ; 
.\ml  if  that  ever  my  low  fortune  's  better, 
I  '11  pay  your  bounties;  till  then,  rest  your  debtor. 

\st  Fish.  Why,  wilt  thou  tourney  for  the  lady  ? 

Per.  I  '11  show  the  virtue  I  have  borne  in  arms. 

1st  Fish.  Why,  do  ye  take  it,  and  the  gods  give 
thee  good  on  't! 

2nd  Fish.  Ay,  but  hark  you,  my  friend  ;  't  was 
we  that  made  up  this  garment  through  the  rough 
seams  of  the  waters:  there  are  certain  condole- 
ments,  certain  vails.  I  hope,  sir,  if  you  thrive, 
you'll  remember  from  whence  you  had  it. 

Per.  Believe  't,  I  will. 
Now,  by  your  furtherance,  I  am  cloth'd  in  steel ; 
And  spite  of  all  the  rupture  of  the  sea, 
This  jewel  holds  his  biding  on  my  arm  ; 
Unto  thy  value  will  I  mount  mvself 
Upon  a  courser,  whose  delightful  steps 
Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  see  him  tread. — 
Only,  my  friend,  I  yet  am  unprovided 
Of  a  pair  of  bases." 

2nd  Fish.  We  '11  sure  provide  :  thou  shalt  have 
my  best  gown  to  make  thee  a  pair  ;  and  I  '11  bring 
thee  to  the  oourt  myself. 

Per.  Then  honour  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will ; 
This  day  I'll  rise,  or  else  add  ill  to  ill. 

[Fxeunt. 
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SCENE  U.—The  Same.  A  P-xhlic  Way,  or  Plat- 
form, leading  (o  the  Lists.  A  Pavilion  by  the 
side  of  it,  for  the  reception  of  the  King,  Princess, 
Lords,  <£t. 

Enter  SiMONroES,  Tiiaisa,  Lords;  and  Attendants. 

Sim.  Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the  tri 
umph  ? '. 

\st  Lord.  They  are,  my  liege  : 
And  stay  your  coming  to  present  themselves. 

Sim.  Return   them,  we   are   ready ;  and  our 
daughter. 
In  honour  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  are. 
Sits  here,  like  beauty's  child,  whom  nature  gat 
For  men  to  see,  and  seeing  wonder  at. 

[Exit  a  Lord. 

Thai.  It  pleaseth  you,  tny  father,  to  express 
My  commendations  great,  whose  merit 's  less. 

Sim.  'T  is  fit  it  should  be  so ;  for  princes  are 
A  model,  which  heaven  iiiakes  like  to  itself: 
As  jewels  lose  their  glory,  if  neglected. 
So  princes  their  renown,  if  not  respected. 
'T  is  now  your  honom-,  daughter,  to  explain 
The  labour  of  each  knight,  in  his  device. 

Thai.  AVhich,  to   preserve  mine  honour,  I  '11 
perform. 

Enter  a  Knight ;  he  passes  oi'er  the  Stage,  and 
his  ^(]mrc  presents  his  Shield  to  the  Princess. 

Sim.  'V\1io  is  the  first  that  doth  prefer  him- 
self? 
Thai.  A  knight  of  Sparta,  my  renowned  father 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  a  black  .lEthiop,  reaching  at  the  sun  ; 
The  word,  "Lux  tua  vita  mihi.'" 

Sim.  He  loves  you  well,  that  holds  his  life  of 
you. 

[The  Scco7id  Kmght  passes. 
Who  is  the  second,  that  presents  himself? 

Thai.  A, prince  of  Macedon,  my  royal  father; 
And  the  denee  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  an  arm'd  knight,  that 's  conquer'd  by  a  lady ; 
Tlie  motto  thus,  in  Spanish,  "  Piuper  dulfura  que 
per  fuerfa."'^ 

[The  third  Knight  ^awes. 
Sim.  And  what 's  the  third  ? 
Thai.  The  third  of  Antioch, 

And  his  device,  a  wreath  of  chivalry  : 
The  word,  "  Me  pompce  provexit  apex." 

[The  fourth  Knight  pas*c». 
Sim.  What  is  the  fourth » 
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Thai,  A  burning  torch,  that 's  turned  upside 
down ; 
The  word,  "Quod  me  alit,  me  extinguit." 

Sim.  Which  shows,  that  beauty  hath  his  power 
and  will, 
Which  can  as  well  inflame,  as  it  can  kill. 

[The  ffth  Kmght  passes. 
Thai.  The  fifth,  an  hand  environed  with  clouds ; 
Holding  out  gold,  that's  by  the  touchstone  tried  : 
The  motto  thus,  "  Sic  spectanda  Jides." 

[The  sixth  Knight  passes. 
Sim.  And  what's  the  sixth  and  last,  which  the 
knight  himself 
With  such  a  graceful  courtesy  deliver'd  ? 

Thai.  He  seems  a  stranger  ;  but  his  present  is 
A  wither'd  branch,  that 's  only  green  at  top  ; 
The  motto,  "/«  hac  spe  vivo." 

Sim.  A  pretty  moral ; 
From  the  dejected  state  wherein  he  is. 
He  hopes  by  you  his  fortunes  yet  may  flourish. 
1st  Lord.  He  had  need  mean  better  than  his 
outward  show 
Can  any  way  speak  in  his  just  commend  : 
For,  by  his  rusty  outside,  he  appears 
To  hare  practis'd  more  the  whipstock,"  than  the 
lance. 
2nd  Lord.  He  well  may  be  a  stranger,  for  he 
comes 
To  an  honour'd  triumph,  strangely  furnished. 
3rd  Lord.  And  on  set  purpose  let  his  armour 
rust 
Until  this  day,  to  scour  it  in  the  dust. 

Sim.  Opinion  's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan 
The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man. 
But  stay,  the  knights  are  coming ;  we'll  withdraw 
Into  the  gallery.  [Exeunt. 

'  [Great  shouts,  and  all  cry,  "  The  mean  knight." 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.     A  Hall  of  State.     A 
Banquet  prepared. 

Enter  SiMONroES,  Thaisa,  Lords,  Knights,  and 
Attendants. 

Sim,  Knights, 
To  say  you  are  welcome,  were  superfluous. 
To  place  upon  the  volume  of  your  deeds, 
As  in  a  title-page,  your  worth  in  arms. 
Were  more  than  you  expect,  or  more  than  's  fit, 
Since  every  worth  in  show  commends  itself. 
Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a  feast : 
You  are  my  guests. 

Thai.  '  But  you,  my  knight  and  guest : 


To  whom  this  wreath  of  victory  I  give. 
And  crown  you  king  of  this  day's  happiness. 

Per.  'T  is  more  by  fortune,  lady,  than  my  merit. 

Sim.   Call  it  by  what  you  will,  the  day  i* 
yours ; 
And  here,  I  hope,  is  none  that  envies  it. 
In  framing  artists,  art  hath  thus  decreed. 
To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed; 
And  you  're  her  labour'd  scholar.     Come,  queen 

o'  the  feast, 
(For,  daughter,  so  you  are,)  here  take  your  place : 
Marshal  the  rest,  as  they  deserve  their  grace. 

Knights.  We  are  honour'd  much  by  good  Si- 
monides. 

Sim.  Your  presence  glads  our  days ;  honour 
we  love, 
For  who  hates  honour,  hates  the  gods  above. 

Marsh.  Sir,  yond  's  your  place. 

Per.  Some  other  is  more  fit. 

\st  Knight.  Contend  not,  sir;  for  we  are  gen- 
tlemen, 
That  neither  in  our  hearts,  nor  outward  eyes, 
Envy  the  great,  nor  do  the  low  despise. 

Per.  You  are  right  courteous  knights. 

Sim.  Sit,  sit,  sir  ;  sit. 

Per.    By   Jove,   I   wonder,   that    is   king   of 
thoughts, 
These  cates  resist  me,  she  not  thought  upon.'° 

Thai.  By  Juno,  that  is  queen 
Of  marriage,  all  the  viands  that  I  eat 
Do  seem  unsavoury,  wishing  him  my  meal ! 
Sure  he 's  a  gallant  gentleman. 

Sim.  He 's  but 

A  country  gentleman ; 
He  has  done  no  more  than  other  knights  have 

done ; 
Broken  a  staflF,  or  so ;  so  let  it  pass. 

That.  To  me  he  .seems  like  diamond  to  glass. 

Per.  Yon  king's  to  me,  like  to  my  father's 
picture, 
Which  tells  me,  in  that  glory  once  he  was ; 
Had  princes  sit,  like  stars,  about  his  throne, 
And  he  the  sun,  for  them  to  reverence. 
None  that  beheld  him,  but  like  lesser  lights, 
Did  vail  their  crowns  to  his  supremacy ; 
Where  now  his  son  's  a  glow-worm  in  the  night, 
The  which  hath  fire  in  darkness,  none  in  light; 
Whereby  I  see  that  Time's  the  king  of  men. 
For  be 's  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave. 
And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  tfcey 
crave.  ^ 

Sim    Wliat,  are  you  merry,  knights  ? 
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lal  Knight.  Who  can  bo  other,  in  this  royal 
presence  ? 

Sim.  Here,  with  a  cup  that 's  stor'd  unto  the 
brim, 
(As  you  do  love,  fill  to  your  mistress'  lips,) 
We  drink  this  health  to  you. 

Kniyhls.  We  thank  your  grace. 

Sim.  Yet  pause  a  while  ; 
Yon  knight,  mcthinks,  doth  sit  too  melancholy. 
As  if  the  entertainment  in  our  court 
Had  not  a  show  might  countervail  his  worth. 
Note  it  not  you,  Thaisa  ? 

Thai.  What  is  it 

To  me,  my  father  ? 

Sim.  0,  attend,  my  daughter ; 

Princes,  in  this,  should  live  like  gods  above, 
AVho  freely  give  to  every  one  that  comes 
To  honour  them  :  and  princes,  not  doing  so. 
Are  like  to  gnats,  which  make  a  sound,  but  kill'd 
Are  wonder'd  at. 
Therefore  to  make  's  entrance  more  sweet,  here 

say, 
We  drink  this  standing-bowl  of  wine  to  him." 

Thai.  Alas,  my  father,  it  befits  not  me 
Unto  a  stranger  knight  to  be  so  bold ; 
He  may  my  profler  take  for  an  oiionce. 
Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  impudence. 

Sim.  How ! 
Do  as  I  bid  you,  or  you  '11  move  me  else. 

Thai.  Now,  by  the  gods,  he  could  not  please 
me  better.  \Aside. 

Sim.  And  further  tell  him,  we  desire  to  know, 
Of  whence  he  is,  his  name  and  parentage. 

Thai.  The  king  my  father,  sir,  has  drunk  to 
you. 

fer.  I  thank  him. 

Thai.  Wishing  it  so  much  blood  unto  your  life. 

Per.  I  thank  both  him  and  you,  and  pledge 
him  freely. 

Thai.  And  further  he  desires  to  know  of  yon. 
Of.  whence  you  arc,  your  name  and  parentage. 

Per.  A  gentleman  of  Tyre— (my  name,  Peri- 
cles ; 
My  education  being  in  arts  and  arms  ;) — 
Who  looking  for  adventures  in  the  world, 
Was  by  the  rough  seas  reft  of  ships  and  men. 
And,  after  shipwreck,  driven  upon  this  shore. 

Tliai.  He  thanks  your  grace ;  names  himself 
Pericles, 
A  gentleman  of  Tyre,  who  only  by 
Misfortune  of  the  seas  has  been  berelt 
Of  nhips  and  men,  and  cast  upon  this  shore. 
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Sim.  Now  by  the  gods,  I  pity  his  misfortune, 
And  will  awake  him  from  his  melancholy. 
Comi>,  gentlemen,  we  sit  too  long  on  trifles, 
And  /laste  the  time,  which  looks  for  other  revels 
Even  in  your  armours,  as  you  are  address'd. 
Will  very  well  become  a  soldier's  dance. 
I  will  not  have  excuse,  with  saying,  this 
Loud  music  is  too  harsh  for  ladies'  heads; 
Since  thej  love  men  in  arms,  as  well  as  beds. 

[The  Knights  dance. 
So,  tl  is  was  well  ask'd,  't  was  so  well  perform'd. 
Comi.,  sir; 

Herf.  is  a  lady  that  wants  breathing  too : 
And  I  have  often  heard,  you  knights  of  Tyre 
Are  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip; 
Ard  that  their  measures  are  as  excellent. 

Per.  In  those  that  practise  them,  they  are,  my 
lord. 

Sim.  0,  that's  as  much,  as  you  would  be  denied 
[The  Knights  and  Ladies  dance, 
Of  your  fair  courtesy. — Unclasp,  uucLisp; 
Thanks,  gentlemen,  to  all ;  all  have  done  well, 
But  you  the  best.  [To  Pek.]     Pages  and  lights^ 

conduct 
These  knights  unto  their  several  lodgings ;  Yours, 

sir. 
We  have  given  order  to  be  next  our  own. 

Per.  I  am  at  your  grace's  jileasure. 

Sim.  Princes,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  love. 
For  that 's  the  mark  I  know  you  level  at : 
Therefore  each  one  betake  him  to  his  rest ; 
To-morrow,  all  for  speeding  do  their  best. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  W.— Tyre.     A  Room  in  the  Governor's 
House. 

Enter  Helicanus  and  Escanes. 

Hel.  No,  no,  my  Escanes ;  know  this  of  me, — 
Antiochus  from  incest  liv'd  not  free ; 
For  which,  the  most  high  gods  not  minding  longer 
To  withhold  the  vengeance  that  they  had  in  store, 
Due  to  this  heinous  capital  offence ; 
Even  in  the  height  and  pride  of  all  his  glorv. 
When  he  was  seated,  and  his  daughter  with  him. 
In  a  chariot  of  inestimable  value, 
A  fire  from  heaven  came,  and  shrivell'd  up 
Their  bodies,  even  to  loathing ;  for  they  so  stunk, 
That  all  those  eyes  ador'd  them,  ere  their  fall, 
Scorn  now  their  hand  should  give  them  burial. 

Esca.  'Twas  very  strange. 

Sel,  And  yet  but  just;  for  though 
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This  king  were  great,  bis  greatness  was  no  guard 
To  !>at  heaven's  shaft,  but  siu  had  his  reward. 
JKsca.  -'T  is  very  true. 

Miter  Three  Lords. 

1st  Lord.  See,  not  a  man  in  private  conference, 
Or  council,  has  respect  with  him  but  he. 

2nd  Lord.    It  shall  no  longer  grieve  without 

reproof. 
Zrd  Lord.    And   curs'd   be    be    that  will   not 

second  it. 
\st  Lord.  Follow  me  then  :  Lord  Helicane,  a 

word. 
Hel.  With  me  ?   and  welcome  :   Happy  day, 

my  lords. 
\st  Lord.  Know,  that  our  griefs  are  risen  to 
the  top. 
And  now  at  length  they  overflow  their  banks. 
Hel.  Your  griefs,  for  what  ?    wrong  not  the 

prince  you  love. 
\sl  Lord.   Wrong   not  yourself   then,   noble 
Helicane  ; 
But  if  the  prince  do  live,  let  us  salute  him, 
Or  know  what  ground  's   made   happy  by  his 

breath. 
If  in  the  world  he  live,  we'll  seek  him  out; 
If  in  his  grave  he  rest,  we'll  find  him  there; 
And  be  resolved,  he  lives  to  govern  us. 
Or  dead,  gives  cause  to  mourn  his  funeral, 
And  leaves  us  to  our  free  election. 

Ind  Lord.  Whose  death 's,  indeed,  the  strong- 
est in  our  censure :" 
And  knowing  this  kingdom,  if  without  a  head, 
(Like  goodly  buildings  left  without  a  roof,) 
Will  soon  to  ruin  fall,  your  noble  self, 
That  best  know'st  how  to  rule,  and  how  to  reign. 
We  thus  submit  unto, — our  sovereign. 
All.  Live,  noble  Helicane  ! 
Hcl.   Try   honour's  cause  ;   forbear  your  suf- 
frages : 
If  that  you  love  prince  Pericles,  forbear. 
Take  I  your  wish,  I  leap  into  the  seas, 
Where's  hourly  trouble,  for  a  minute's  ease. 
A  twelvemonth  longer,  let  me  then  entreat  you 
To  forbear  choice  i'  the  absence  of  your  king; 
If  in  which  time  expir'd,  he  not  return, 
I  shall  with  aged  patience  bear  your  yoke. 
But  if  I  cannot  win  you  to  this  love, 
Go  search  like  noblemen,  like  noble  subjects, 
And  inyour  search  spend  your  adventurous  worth  ; 
Whom  if  you  find,  and  win  unto  return. 
You  shall  like  diamonds  sit  about  his  crown. 


\si  Lord.  To  wisdom  he's  a  fool  that  will  not 
yield ; 
And,  since  lord  Helicane  enjoineth  us, 
We  wfth  our  travels  will  endeavour  it. 

Hel.  Then  you  love  us,  we  you,  and  we  '11  clasp 
hands ; 
When  peers  thus  knit,  a  kingdom  ever  stands. 

[^Exeunl 

SCENE  V. — Pentapolis.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Simonides,  reading  a  Letter ;  the  Knights 
meet  Mm. 

\st  Kni'jht.  Good  morrow  to  good  Simonides. 

Sim.  Knights,  from  my  daughter  this  I  let  yai 
know, 
That  for  this  twelvemonth,  she  '11  not  undertake 
A  married  life. 

Her  reason  to  herself  is  only  known. 
Which  from  herself  by  no  means  can  I  get. 

2nd  Kniijhl.  May  we  not  get  access  to  her,  my 
lord  ? 

Sim.  'Faith,  by  no  means ;  she  hath  so  strictly 
tied  her 
To  her  chamber,  that  it  is  impossible. 
One  twelve  moons  more  she  '11  wear  Diana's  livery; 
This  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  hath  she  vow'd. 
And  on  her  virgin  honour  will  not  break  it. 

Zrd  Knight.  Though  loath  to  bid  farewell,  we 
take  our  leaves.  [Exeunt. 

Sim.  So 
They  're  well  despatcli'd ;  now  to  my  daughter's 

letter : 
She  tells  me  here,  she  '11  wed  the  stranger  knight, 
Or  never  more  to  view  nor  day  nor  light. 
Mistress,  't  is  well,  your  choice  agrees  with  mine ; 
I  like  that  well: — nay,  how  absolute  she's  ia't, 
No  minding  whether  I  dislike  or  no ! 
Well,  I  commend  her  choice ; 
And  will  no  longer  have  it  be  delay'd. 
Soft,  here  he  comes : — I  must  dissemble  it. 

Enter  Pebicles. 
% 
Per.  All  fortune  to  the  good  Simonides. 

Sim.  To  you  as  much,  sir !    I  am  beholden  to 

you. 

For  your  sweet  music  this  last  night :  my  ears, 

I  do  protest,  were  never  better  fed 

With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony. 

Per.  It  is  your  grace's  pleasure  to  commend ; 

Not  my  desert. 

Sim.  Sir.  vou  are  music's  master. 
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Per.  The  worst  of  all  Lor  scholars,  luy  good 
lord. 

Sim.  Let  mo  ask  one  thing      WLat  do  you 
think,  sir,  of 
My  daughter  ? 

Per  As  of  a  most  virtuous  princess. 

Sim.  And  she  is  fair  too,  is  she  not  ? 

Per.  As  a  fair  day  in  summer;  wond'rous  fair. 

Sim.  Mv  daughter,  sir,  thinks  very  well  of  you ; 
Ay,  so  well,  sir,  that  you  must  be  her  master. 
And  she  '11  your  scholar  be ;  therefore  look  to  it. 

Per.  Unworthy  I  to  be  her  schoolmaster. 

Sim.  She  thinks  not  so;  peruse  this  writing 
else. 

Per,  What 's  here ! 
A  letter,  that  she  loves  the  knight  of  Tyre  ? 
Tis  the  king's  subtilty,  to  have  my  life.     \_Aside. 
O,  seek  not  to  intrap,  my  gracious  lord, 
A  stranger  and  distressed  gentleman, 
Tliat  never  aim'd  so  high,  to  love  your  daughter. 
But  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 

Sim.  Thou  hast  bewitch'd  my  daughter,  and 
thou  art 
A  villain. 

Per.       By  the  gods,  I  have  not,  sir. 
Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  oti'euce  ; 
Nor  never  did  my  actions  yet  commence 
A  deed  might  gain  her  love,  or  your  displeasure. 

Sim.  Traitor,  thou  liest. 

Per.  Traitor ! 

Sim.  Ay,  traitor,  sir. 

Per.  Even  in  his  throat,  (unless  it  be  the  king,) 
That  calls  me  traitor,  I  return  the  lie. 

Sim.  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  do  applaud  his  cour- 
age. [Aside. 

Per.  My  actions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts. 
That  never  relish'd  of  a  base  descent. 


I  came  unto  your  court,  for  honour's  cause, 
And  not  to  be  a  rebel  to  her  state ; 
And  he  that  otherwise  accounts  of  me,  • 
This  sword  shall  prove  he's  honour's  enemy. 

Sim.  No! 
Here  comes  my  daughter,  she  can  witness  it. 

Enter  Thaisa. 

Per.  Then,  as  you  are  as  virtuous  as  fair, 
Resolve  your  «ngry  father,  if  my  tongue 
Did  e'er  solicit,  or  my  hand  subscribe 
To  any  syllable  that  made  love  to  you? 

Thai.  Why,  sir,  say  if  you  had. 
Who  takes  offence  at  that  would  make  mo  glad ! 

Sim.  Yea,  mistress,  are  you  so  peremptory  ? — 
I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart.    [j4sjde.]     I  '11 

tame  you ; 
I'll  bring  you  in  subjection. — 
Will  you,  not  having  my  consent,  bestow 
Your  love  and  your  affections  on  a  stranger  ? 
(Who,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
Or  think,  may  be  as  great  in  blood  as  I.)    [Aside. 
Hear   therefore,   mistress ;    frame   your   will   to 

mine, — 
And  you,  sir,  hear  you. — Either  be  rul'd  by  me, 
Or  I  will  make  you — man  and  wife. — 
Nay,  come ;  your  hands  and  lips  must  seal  it  too.— 
And  being  join'd,  I  '11  thus  your  hopes  destroy  ; — 
And  for  a  further  grief — God  give  you  joy ! 
What,  are  you  both  pleas'd  ? 

Thai.  Yes,  if  you  love  me,  sir. 

Per.  Even  as  my  life,  my  blood  that  fosters  it. 

Sim.  What,  are  you  both  agreed  ? 

Both.  Yes,,  'please  your  majesty. 

Sim.  It  pleaseth  me  so  well,  I  '11  see  you  wed ; 
Then,  with  what  haste  you  can,  get  you  to  bed. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT    III. 


Enter  Gower. 

Oow.  Now  sleep  yslaked  hath  the  rout ; 
No  din  but  snores,  the  house  about, 
Made  louder  by  the  o'er-fed  breast 
Of  this  most  pompous  marriage  feast. 
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The  cat,  with  eyne  of  burning  coal, 
Now  couches  'fore  the  mouse's  hole ; 
And  crickets  sing  at  th'  oven's  mouth. 
As  the  blither  for  their  drouth. 
Hymen  hath  brought  the  bride  to  bed. 
Where,  by  the  loss  of  maidenhead, 
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A  babe  is  moulded ! — Be  atlent, 
And  time  that  is  so  briefly  spent, 
With  your  fiue  fancies  quaintly  echo," 
What's  dumb  iu  show,  I'll  plain  with  speech. 

Dumb  show. 

Enter  Pericles  and  Simonides  at  one  door,  with 
Attendants ;  a  Messenger  meets  thcm^  kneels, 
and  gives  Pericles  a  Letter.  Pericles  shovjs 
it  to  Simonides  ;  the  Lords  kneel  to  the  former."' 
Then  enter  Thaisa,  with  child,  and  Lychorida. 
Simonides  shows  his  Daughter  the  Letter  ;  she 
rejoices:  she  and  Pericles  take  leave  of  her 
Father,  and  depart.  Then  Simonides,  t&c, 
retire. 

Oow.  By  many  a  dearn  and  painful  perch," 
Of  Pericles  the  careful  search 
By  the  four  opposing  coignes, 
Which  the  world  together  joins,"' 
Is  made,  with  all  due  diligence, 
That,  horse,  and  sail,  and  high  expense. 
Can  stead  the  quest."     At  last  from  Tyre 
(Fame  answering  the  most  strong  inquire,) 
To  the  court  of.king  Simonides 
Are  letters  brought,  the  tenor  these : — 
Antiochus  and  his  daughter's  dead'; 
The  men  of  Tyrus,  on  the  head 
Of  Helicanus  would  set  on 
The  crown  of  Tyre,  but  he  will  none ; 
The  mutiny  there  he  hastes  t'  appease ; 
Says  to  them,  if  king  Pericles 
Come  not,  in  twice  six  moons,  home, 
He,  obedient  to  their  doom, 
Will  take  the  crown.     The  sum  of  this, 
Brought  hither  to  Pentapolis, 
Y-ravished  the  regions  round, 
And  every  one  with  claps,  'gan  sound, 
"  Our  heir  apparent  is  a  king : 
Who  dream'd,  who  thought  of  such  a  thing  ?" 
Brief,  he  must  hence  depart  to  Tyre : 
His  queen  with  child  makes  her  desire 
(Which  who  shall  cross?)  along  to  go; 
(Omit  we  all  their  dole  and  woe  ;) 
Lychorida,  her  nurse,  she  takes. 
And  so  to  sea.     Their  vessel  shakes 
On  Neptune's  billow  ;  half  the  flood 
Hath  their  keel  cut ;"  but  fortune's  mood 
Varies  again  ;  the  grizzled  north 
Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth, 
That,  as  a  duck  for  life  that  dives. 
So  up  and  down  the  poor  ship  drives, 


The  lady  shrieks,  and,  well-a-near '." 

Doth  fall  iu  travail  with  her  fear: 

And  v^hat  eusues  in  this  fell  storm. 

Shall,  for  itself,  itself  perform. 

I  uill  relatc,^'^  action  may 

Conveniently  the  rest  convey : 

Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told. 

In  your  imagiuation  liold 

This  stage,  the  ship,  upon  whoso  deck 

The  sea-tost  prince  appears  to  speak.       [Eml 

SCENE  I. 
Enter  Pericles,  on  a  Ship  at  Sea. 

Per.  Thou  God  of  this  great  vast,  rebuke  these 
surges. 
Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell ;   and  thou, 

that  hast 
Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brass. 
Having  call'd  them  from  the  deep !     0  still  thy 

deaf'uing, 
Thy  dreadful  thunders ;  gently  quench  thy  nimble. 
Sulphureous  flashes  ! — 0  how,  Lychorida, 
How  does  my  queen  ? — Thou  storm,  thou  !  ven- 
omously 
Wilt  thou  spit  all  thyself  ?— The  seaman's  whistle 
Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death, 
Unheard. — Lychorida! — Lucina,  O 
Divinest  patroness,  and  midwife,  gentle 
To  those  that  cry  by  night,  convey  thy  deity 
Aboard  our  dancing  boat;  make  swift  the  pangs 
Of  my  queen's  travails  ! — Now,  Lychorida 

Enter  Lychorida,  with  an  Infant. 

Lye.  Here  is  a  thing 
Too  young  for  such  a  place,  who  if  it  had 
Conceit,  would  die  as  I  am  like  to  do. 
Take  in  your  arms  this  piece  of  your  dead  queen, 

Per.  How  !  how,  Lychorida ! 

Lye.  Patience,  good  sir;  do  not  assist  the  stoim. 
Bore's  all  that  is  left  living  of  your  queen. — 
A  little  daughter;  for  the  sake  of  it, 
Be  manly,  and  take  comfort. 

Per.  O  you  gods ! 

Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts, 
And  snatch  them  straight  away  ?   We,  here  below 
Recall  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may 
Vie  honour  with  yourselves. 

Lye.  .  Patience,  good  sir, 

Even  for  this  charge. 

Per.  Now,  mild  may  bo  thy  life 

For  a  more  blust'rous  birth  had  never  babe : 
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Quiet  and  gentle  thy  eonJitions! 

For  thou'rt  tlie  ruJeliest  welcomed  to  this  world, 

Tliat  e'er  was  prince's  child.   Ilappy  what  follows ! 

Thon  htist  .IS  chiding  a  n<itivit_v, 

As  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  heaven  can  make. 

To  herald  thee  from  the  womb  :  even  at  the  first, 

Thy  loss  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit," 

With  all  thou  canst  find  here.— Now  the  good 

gods 
Throw  their  best  eyes  upon  it ! 

Enter  Two  Sailors. 

\st  Sail.  What  courage,  sir?     God  save  you. 

Per.  Courage  enough  :  I  do  not  fear  the  flaw ;" 
It  hath  done  to  me  the  worst.     Yet,  for  the  love 
Of  this  poor  infant,  this  fresh-new  sea-farer, 
I  would,  it  would  be  quiet. 

\st  Sail.  Slack  the  bolins  there:"  thou  wilt 
not,  wilt  thou  ?     Blow,  and  split  thyself. 

2nd  Sail.  But  sea-room,  an  the  brine  and  cloudy 
billow  kiss  the  moon,  I  care  not. 

Isl  Sail.  Sir,  your  queen  must  overboard;  the 
sea  works  high,  the  wind  is  loud,  and  will  not  li^ 
till  the  ship  be  cleared  of  the  dead." 

Per.  That's  your  supcrstitifln. 

1st  Sail.  Pardon  u?,  sir;  with  us  at  sea  it  still 
hath  been  observed  ;  and  we  arc  strong  in  earn- 
est." Therefore  briefly  }neld  her ;  for  she  must 
overboard  straight. 

Per.  Be  it  as  you  think  meet. — Most  wretched 
queen ! 

L'jc.  Ilere  she  lies,  sir. 

Per.  A  terrible  child-bed  hast  thou  had,  my 
dear; 
No  light,  no  fire ;  the  unfriendly  elements 
Forgot  thee  utterly ;  nor  have  I  time 
To  give  thee  hallow'd  to  thy  grave,  but  straight 
Must  cast  thee,  scarcely  coffined,  in  the  ooze; 
Where,  for  a  monument  upon  thv  bones, 
And  aye-remaining  lamps,  the  belching  whale. 
And  humming  w.iter  must  o'erwhelm  thy  corpse. 
Lying  with  simple  shells.     Lychorida, 
Bid  Nestor  bring  me  spices,  ink  and  paper. 
My  casket  and  ray  jewels ;  and  bid  Nicander 
Bring  me  the  satin  coffer  :  lay  the  babe 
Upon  the  pillow ;  hie  thee,  whiles  I  say 
A  priestly  farewell  to  her :  suddenly,  woman. 

[Exit  Lyc. 

2nd  Sail.  Sir,  we  have  a  chest  .beneath  the 
hatches,  caulk'd  and  bitumed  ready. 

Pir.  I  thank  thee.     Mariner,  say  what  coast  is 
this? 
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When  canst  thou 


2nd  Sail.  We  are  near  Tharsus. 

Per.  Thither,  gentle  mariner. 
Alter  thy  course  for  Tyre." 
reach  it  ? 

2nd  Sail.  By  break  of  day,  if  the  wind  cease. 

Per.  0  m.ike  for  Tharsus. 
There  will  I  visit  Cleon,  for  the  babe 
Ciutnot  hold  out  to  Tyrus:  there  I'll  leave  it 
At  careful  nursing.     Go  thy  w.ays,  good  mariner ; 
I'll  bring  the  body  presently.  [Exeimt. 

SCENE   II. — Ephesus.     A  Room  in  Cerimon's 
Hovse. 

Enter  Cerimon,  a  Servant,  and  some  Persons  who 
have  been  shipwrecked 

Cer.  Philemon,  ho ! 

Enter  Philemon. 

Phil.  Doth  my  lord  call  ? 
Cer.  Get  fire  and  meat  for  these  poor  men ; 
It  has  been  a  turbulent  and  stormy  night. 

Serv.  I  have  been  in  many ;  but  such  a  night 
as  this. 
Till  now,  I  ne'er  endur'd. 

Cer.  Your  master  will  be  dead  ere  you  return ; 

There's  nothing  can  be  minister'd  to  nature, 

That  can  recover  him.   Give  this  to  the  'pothecary, 

And  tell  me  how  it  works.  [To  Phil. 

[Exeunt  Phil.,  Serv.,  and  those  who  had  been 

shijnerecked. 

Enter  Two  Gentlemen. 

Ist  Gent.  Good  morrow,  sir. 

27id  Oenl.  Good  morrow  to  your  lordship. 

Cer.  Gentlemen, 

Why  do  you  stir  so  early  ? 

Ist  Gent.  Sir, 
Our  lodgings,  standing  bleak  upon  the  sea, 
Shook,  as  the  earth  did  quake ; 
The  very  principals  did  seem  to  rend,"* 
And  all  to  topple ;  pure  surprise  and  fear 
Made  me  to  quit  the  house. 

2nd  Gent.  That  is  the  cause  we  trouble  you  bo 
early ; 
'T  is  not  our  husbandry. 

Cer.  O,  you  s.iy  well. 

\st  Gent.  But  I  much  marvel  that  your  lord- 
ship, having 
Rich  tire  about  you,  should  at  these  eaily  hours 
Shake  off"  the  golden  slumber  of  repose. 
It  is  most  strange, 
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Nature  should  be  so  conversant  with  pain, 
Being  thereto  not  compell'd. 

Cer.  I  held  it  ever, 

Virtue  and  cunning"  -were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches :  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend ; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Making  a  man  a  god.     'T  is  known,  I  ever 
Have  studied  physic,  through  which  secret  art. 
By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  have 
(Together  with  my  practice,)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  blest  infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones; 
And  I  can  speak  of  the  distuibances 
That  nature  works,  and   of  her  cures ;   which 

give  me 
A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour, 
Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags. 
To  please  the  fool  and  death." 

Ind  Gent.   Your  honour  has  through  Ephesus 
pour'd  forth 
Y'our  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themselves 
Your  creatures,  who  by  you  have  been  restor'd : 
And  not  your  knowledge,  personal  pain,  but  even 
Your  purse,  still  open,  hath  built  lord  Cerimon 
Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  never 

Enter  two  Servants  with  a  Chest. 

Serv.  So ;  lift  there. 

Cer.  What  is  that? 

Serv.  Sir,  even  now 

Did  the  sea  toss  upon  our  shore  this  chest ; 
'T  is  of  some  wreck. 

Cer.  Set 't  down,  let 's  look  on  it. 

2,nd  Gent.  'Tis  like  a  cofBn,  sir. 

Cer.  Whate'er  it  be, 

'Tis  wondrous  heavy.     Wrench  it  open  straight; 
K  the  sea's  stomach  be  o'ercharg'd  with  gold, 
It  is  a  good  constraint  of  fortune,  that 
It  belches  upon  us. 

Ind  Gent.  'T  is  so,  my  lord. 

Cer.  How  close  't  is  caulk'd  and  bitum'd ! — 
Did  the  sea  cast  it  up  ? 

Serv.  I  never  saw  so  huge  a  billow,  sir. 
As  toss'd  it  upon  shore. 

Cer.  Come,  wrench  it  open  ; 

Soft,  soft ! — it  smells  most  sweetly  in  my  sense. 

2n.d  Gent.  A  delicate  odour. 

Cer.  As  ever  hit  mv  nostril ;  so, — up  with  it. 
O  you  most  potent  g'xis  i  what 's  here  ?  a  corse  ! 

1st  Gent,  Most  strange ! 
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Cer.  Shrouded  in  cloth  of  state ;  balm'd  and 
entreasur'd 
With  bags  of  spices  full !  A  passpoit  too  i 
Apollo,  perfect  me  i'  the  characters ! 

r  Unfolds  a  tcroll 

Here  I  give  to  understand,  ^Rmds, 

(If  e'er  this  coiEa  drive  a-land,) 

I,  king  Pericles,  have  lost 

This  queen,  worth  all  our  mundane  cost. 

Who  finds  her,' give  her  burjing. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  king: 

Besides  this  treasure  for  a  fee. 

The  gods  requite  his  charity  ! 

If  thou  liv'st,  Pericles,  thou  hast  a  heart 

That  even  cracks  for  woe ! — This  chanc'd  to-night. 

2nd  Gent.  Most  likely,  sir. 

Cer.  Nay,  certainly  to-night ; 

For  look,  how  fresh  she  looks ! — They  were  too 

pough. 
That  threw  her  in  the  sea.     Make  fire  within ; 
Fetch  hither  all  the  boxes  in  my  closet. 
Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours. 
And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again 
The  overpressed  spirits.     I  have  heard 
Of  an  Egyptian,  had  nine  hours  lien  dead, 
By  good  appliance  was  recovered. 

Enter  a  Servant,  with  Boxes,  Napkins,  and  Tire, 

Well  said,  well  said ;  the  fire  and  the  cloths. — 
The  rough  and  wcful  music  that  we  have. 
Cause  it  to  sound,  'beseech  you. 
The  vial  once  more ; — How  thou  stirr'it,  thou 

block?— 
The  music  there. — I  pray  you,  give  her  air  : — 
Gentlemen,  j 

This  queen  will  live  :  nature  awakes  ;  a  warmth  | 
Breathes  out  of  her ;  she  hath  not  been  entranc'd  i 
Above  five  hours.     See,  how  she  'gins  to  blow  i 

Into  life's  flower  again  ! 

\st  Gent.  The  heavens,  sir, 

Through  you,  increase  our  wonder,  and  set  up 
Your  fame  for  ever. 

Cer.  She  is  alive  ;  behold 

Her  eyehds,  cases  to  those  heavenly  jewels 
^Tiich  Pericles  hath  lost. 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold ; 
The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water 
Appear,  to  make  the  world  twice  rich.     O  live, 
And  make  us  weep  to  hear  your  fate,  fair  creature, 
Rare  ,as  you  seem  to  be !  \_She  moves. 

Thai.  0  dear  Di.ana, 

Where  am  I  ?  Where 's  my  lord  ?  What  world  ij 
this  3 
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2nd  Oent.  Is  nrl  Jliis  strange? 
1st  Gent.  Most  rare. 

Cer.  Hush,  gentle  neighbours ; 

Lend  me  your  hu.is:  to  the  next  chamber  bear 

her. 
Get  linen;  ur  m  '.bs  matter  must  be  look'd  to, 
For'hcr  rekpe  ia  mortal.     Come,  come,  come 
And  >Escu?*^'03  guide  us ! 

[Hxeunt,  carrying  Thai.  away. 

SCENjI  hi.— Tharsus.    A  Boom  in  Cleon's 
House. 

Enter  ^aRicLES,  Cleon,  Dionyza,  Ltchorida, 
and  Marina. 

Per.  Most  honour'd  Cleon,  I  must  needs  be 

gone ; 
My  twelve  months  are  expir'd,  and  Tyrus  stands 
In  a  litigious  peace.     You,  and  your  lady, 
Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulness !  The  gods 
Make  up  the  rest  upon  you  ! 

Cle.  Your  shafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt 

you  mortally, 
Yet  glance  full  wand'ringly  on  us. 

Dion.  O  your  sweet  queen ! 

That  the  strict  fates  had  pleas'd  you  had  brought 

her  hither, 
To  have  bless'd  mine  eyes. 

Per.  We  cannot  but  obey 

The  powers  above  us.     Could  I  rage  and  roar 
As  doth  the  sea  she  lies  in,  yet  the  end 
Must  be  as  't  is.     My  babe  Marina  (whom 
For  she  was  born  at  sea,  I  have  nam'd  so,)  here 
I  charge  your  charity  withal,  and  leave  her 
The  infant  of  your  care  ;  beseeching  you 
To  give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may  be 
Msnner'd  as  she  is  born. 

Cle.  Fear  not,  my  lord  : 

Your  grace,  that  fed  my  country  with  your  corn, 
(For  which  the  people's  pr^iyers  still  fall  upon  you,) 
Must  in  your  child  be  thought  on.     If  neglection 
Should  therein  make  me  vile,  the  common  body 
By  you  reliev'd,  would  force  me  to  my  duty  : 
But  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a  spur. 
The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  and  mine, 
To  the  end  of  generation  . 
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Per,  I  believe  you  ; 

Your  honour  and  your  goodness  teach  me  credit, 
Without  your  vows.     Till  she  be  married,  madam. 
By  bright  Diana,  whom  we  honour  all, 
Unscissar'd  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain, 
Though  I  show  will  in  't.^     So  I  take  my  leave. 
Good  madam,  make  me  blessed  in  your  care 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion.  I  have  one  myself. 

Who  shall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  respect. 
Than  yours,  my  lord. 

Per.  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 

Cle,  We  '11  bring  your  grace  even  to  the  edge 
o'  the  shore ; 
Then  give  you  up  to  the  mask'd  Neptune,"  and 
The  gentlest  winds  of  heaven. 

Per.  I  will  embrace 

Your  offer.     Come,  dear'st  madam. — O,  no  tears, 
Lychorida,  no  tears : 

Look  to  your  little  mistress,  on  whose  grace 
You  may  depend  hereafter. — Come,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  IV. — Ephesus.    A  Room  in  Cerimon's 
Souse, 

Enter  Cerimon  and  Thaisa. 

Cer.   Madam,   this   letter,   and    some   certaii 
jewels. 
Lay  with  you  in  your  coffer  :  which  are  now 
At  your  command.     Know  you  the  character  1 

Thai.  It  is  my  lord's. 
That  I  was  shipp'd  at  sea,  I  well  remember. 
Even  on  my  yeaning  time  ;  but  whether  there 
Delivered  or  no,  by  the  holy  gods, 
I  cannot  rightly  say :  But  since  king  Pericles, 
My  wedded  lord,  I  ne'er  shall  see  again, 
A  vestal  livery  will  I  take  me  to. 
And  never  more  have  joy. 

Cer.  Madam,  if  this  you  purpose  as  you  speak 
Diana's  temple  is  not  distant  far. 
Where  you  may  'bide  until  your  date  expire. 
Moreover,  if  you  please,  a  niece  of  mine 
Shall  there  attend  you. 

Thai.  My  recompense  is  thanks,  that 's  all ; 
Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  small 

[Exeunt 
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ACT 

IV. 

Enler  Gower. 

And  cursed  Dionyza  hath 

The  pregnant  instrument  )f  wrath 

Gow.  Imagine  Tericles  at  Tyre, 

Prest  for  this  blow.     The  unborn  event 

Welcom'd  to  his  own  desire. 

I  do  commend  to  your  cc  ntent : 

His  woful  queen  leave  at  Ephess, 

Only  I  carry  winged  time 

To  Dian  there  a  votaress. 

Post  on  the  lame  feet  of  my  rhyme  ; 

Now  to  Marina  bend  your  mind, 

Which  never  could  I  so  convey 

Whom  our  fast  growing  scene  must  find 

Unless  your  thoughts  went  on  my  way. — 

At  Tharsus,  and  by  Cleon  train'd 

Dionyza  does  appear. 

In  music,  letters ;  who  hath  gain'd 

With  Leonine,  a  murderer.                   [ExiU 

Of  education  all  the  grace, 

VV  hich  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place 

SCENE  I.— Tharsus.     An  open  Place  mar  tht 

Of  general  wonder.     But  alack ! 

Sea-shore. 

That  monster  envy,  oft  the  wrack 

Of  earned  praise,  Marina's  life 

Enter  Dionyza  and  Leonine. 

Seeks  to  take  off  by  treason's  knife. 

Dion.  Thy  oath  remember;  thou  hast  sworn 

And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cleon 

to  do  it : 

One  daughter,  and  a  wench  full  grown, 

'T  is  but  a  blow,  which  never  shall  be  known. 

Even  ripe  for  marriage  fight;  this  maid. 

Thou  canst  not  do  a  thing  i'  the  world  so  soon. 

Hight  Philoten :  and  it  is  said 

To  yield   thee   so   much   profit.     Let  not  con- 

For certain  in  our  story,  she 

science. 

Would  ever  with  Marina  be  : 

Which  is  but  cold,  inflame  love  in  thy  bosom, 

Be 't  when  she  weav'd  the  sleided  silk 

Inflame  too  nicely ;  nor  let  pity,  which 

With  fingers,  long,  small,  white  as  milk;* 

Even  women  have  cast  oflF,  melt  thee,  but  be 

Or  when  she  would  with  sharp  neeld  wound 

A  soldier  to  thy  purpose. 

The  cambric,  which  she  made  more  sound 

Leon.  I  '11  do 't ;  but  yet  she  is  a  goodly  creature. 

By  hurting  it ;  or  when  to  the  lute 

Dion.  The  fitter  then  the  gods  should  have  her 

She  sung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute. 

Here 

That  still  records  with  moan :  or  when 

Weeping  she  comes  for  her  old  nurse's  death. 

She  would  with  rich  and  constant  pen 

Thou  art  resolv'd  ? 

Vail  to  her  mistress  Dian  :"  still 

Leon.                     I  am  resolv'd. 

This  Philoten  contends  in  skill 

With  absolute  Marina  :"  so 

Enter  Marina,  toith  a  Basket  of  Mowers. 

With  the  dove  of  Paphos  might  the  crow 

Mar.  No,  no,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed,* 

Vie  feathers  white.     Marina  gets 

To  strew  thy  green  with  flowers  :  the  yellowu, 

All  praises,  which  are  paid  as  debts, 

blues. 

And  not  as  given.     This  so  darks 

The  purple  \nolets,  and  marigolds. 

In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks. 

Shall,  as  a  chaplet,  hang  upon  thy  grave, 

That  Cleon's  wife,  with  envy  rare. 

While  summer  days  do  last.     Ah  me !  poor  maid, 

A  present  murderer  does  prepare 

Born  in  a  tempest,  when  my  mother  died, 

For  good  Marina,  that  her  daughter 

This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm. 

Might  stand  peerless  by  this  slaughter. 

Whirring  me  from  my  friends. 

The  sooner  her  vile  thoughts  to  stead. 

Dion.   How  now,  Marina !  why  do  you  keep 

Lychorida,  our  nurse,  is  dead  ; 

alone  J 
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How  chance  my  daughter  is  uot  with  you  ?    Do 

not 
Consume  your  blood  with  sorrowing  :  you  have 
A  nurse  of  nie,    lord  !  how  your  savour 's  chang'd 
With  this  unprofitable  woe  !    Come,  come ; 
Give  me  your  wreath   of  flowers,  ere  the   sea 

mar  it. 
Walk  forth  with  Lfeonine ;  the  air  is  quick  there, 
Piercing, and  sharpens  well  the  stomach.  Come; — 
Leonine,  take  her  by  the  arm,  walk  with  her. 

Mar.  No,  I  pray  you ; 
I  '11  not  bereave  you  of  your  servant. 

Dion.  Come,  come ; 

I  love  the  king  your  father,  and  3'ourself, 
With  more  than  foreign  heart.    We  every  day 
Expect  him  here :  when  he  shall  come,  and  find 
Our  paragon  to  all  report*,  thus  blasted, 
lie  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voyage; 
Blame  both  my  lord  and  me,  that  we  have  ta'cn 
No  care  to  your  best  courses.     Go,  I  pray  you, 
Walk,  and  be  cheerful  once  again ;  reserve 
That  excellent  complexion,  which  did  steal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old.     Care  not  for  me  ; 
I  can  go  home  alone. 

Mar.  Well,  I  will  go ; 

But  yet  I  have  no  desire  to  it. 

Dion.  Come,  come,  I  know  't  is  good  for  you. 
Walk  half  an  hour,  Leonine,  at  the  least ; 
llemember  what  I  have  said. 

Leon.  I  warrant  you,  madam. 

Dion.  I'll  leave  you,  my  sweet  lady,  for  a  while  ; 
Pray  you  walk  softly,  do  not  heat  your  blood  : 
What  1  I  must  have  a  care  of  you. 

Mar.       Thanks,  sweet  madam. —  \^Exit  Dion. 
Is  this  wind  westerly  that  blows  1 

Leon.  South-west. 

Mar.  When  I  was  born,  the  wind  was  north. 

Leon.  Was 't  so  1 

Mar.  My  father,  as  nurse  said,  did  never  fear. 
But  cry'd,  "  good  seamen  !"  to  the  sailors,  galling 
Dis  kingly  hands  with  hauling  of  the  ropes  ; 
And,  clasping  to  the  mast,  endur'd  a  sea 
That  almost  burst  the  deck,  and  from  the  ladder- 
tackle 
Wash'd  oflf  a  canvas-climber  :"  "  Ha !"  says  one, 
"  Wilt  out?"  and,  with  a  dropping  industry, 
They  skip  from   stem  to  stern  :  the  boatswain 

whistles. 
The  master  calls,  and  trebles  their  confusion. 

Leon.  And  when  was  this  I 

■'"'"■•  It  was  when  I  was  born  : 

Never  were  waves  nor  wind  more  violent. 
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Leon.  Come,  say  your  prayers  speedily. 

Mar.  Wiiat  mean  you? 

Leon.  If  you  require  a  little  space  for  prayer, 
I  grant  it :  Pray  ;  but  be  not  tedious. 
For  the  gods  are  quick  of  ear,  and  I  am  sworn 
To  tlo  my  work  with  haste. 

Mar.  Why,  will  you  kill  me  * 

Leon.  To  satisfy  ray  lady. 

Mar.  Why  would  she  have  me  kill'd  ? 
Now,  as  I  can  remember,  by  my  troth, 
I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life ; 
I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn 
To  any  living  creature  :  believe  me,  la, 
I  never  kill'd  a  mouse,  nor  hurt  a  fly : 
I  trod  upon  a  worm  against  my  will. 
But  I  wept  for  it.     How  have  I  offended. 
Wherein  my  death  might  yield  her  profit,  or 
My  life  imply  her  danger  ? 

Leon.  My  commission 

Is  not  to  reason  of  the  deed,  but  do  it. 

Mar.  You  will  not  do 't  for  all  the  world,  I 
hope. 
You  are  well-favour'd,  and  your  looks  foreshow 
You  have  a  gentle  heart.     I  saw  you  lately. 
When   you   caught   hurt  in    parting   two   th&t 

fought : 
Good  sooth,  it  show'd  well  in  you ;  do  so  now  : 
Your  lady  seeks  my  life  ;  come  you  between. 
And  save  poor  me,  the  weaker. 

Leon.  I  am  sworn, 

And  will  despatch. 

Enter  Pirates,  whilst  Marina  is  struggling. 
1st  Pirate.  Hold,  villain  !     [Lkois.  runs  away. 
2nd  Pirate.  A  prize  !  a  prize  ! 
3rd  Pirate.  Half-part,  mates,  half-part.    Come, 
let 's  have  her  aboard  suddeidy. 

,       [Exeunt  Pirates  with  Mar, 

SCENE  11.— The  Same. 

He-enter  Leonine, 

Leon.  These  roving  ttiieves  serve  the  great  pi- 
rate Valdes  ;■" 
And  they  have  seiz'd  Marina.     Let  her  go : 
There 's  no  hope  she  '11  return.     I  '11  swear  she  's 

dead. 
And  thrown  into  the  sea. — But  I'll  see  further; 
Perhaps  they  will  but  please  themselves  upon  her 
Not  carry  her  aboard.     If  she  remain. 
Whom  they  have  ravish'd,  must  by  me  be  slain. 

[Exit 
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SCENE  in.— Mitylene.    A  Room  in  a  Brothel. 

Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pand.  Boult. 

Boalt.  Sir. 

Pand.  Search  the  market  narrowly ;  Mitylene 
is  full  of  gallants.  We  lost  too  much  money  this 
mart,  by  being  too  wenchless. 

Bawd.  We  were  never  so  much  out  of  crea- 
tures. We  have  but  poor  three,  and  they  can  do 
no  mgre  than  they  can  do  ;  and  with  continual 
action  are  even  as  good  as  rotten. 

Pand.  Therefore  let 's  have  fresh  ones,  what- 
e'er  we  pay  for  them.  If  there  be  not  a  con- 
science to  be  used  in  every  trade,  we  shall  never 
prosper. 

Bawd.  Thou  say'st  true :  't  is  not  the  bringing 
up  of  poor  bastards,  as  I  think,  I  have  brought  up 
some  eleven 

Boult.  Ay,  to  eleven,  and  brought  them  down 
again.     But  shall  I  search  the  market  ? 

Bawd.  What  else,  man  ?  The  stuff  we  have, 
a  strong  wind  will  blow  it  to  pieces,  they  are  so 
pitifully  sodden. 

Pand.  Thou  say'st  true  ;  they  are  too  unwhole- 
some o'  conscience.  The  poor  Transylvanian  is 
dead,  that  lay  with  the  little  baggage. 

Boult.  Ay,  she  quickly  pooped  him  ;  she  made 
him  roast-meat  for  worms : — but  I  '11  go  search 
the  market.  \Exit  Boult. 

Pand.  Three  or  four  thousand  chequins  were 
as  pretty  a  proportion  to  live  quietly,  and  so  give 
over. 

Bawd.  Why,  to  give  over,  I  pray  you  ?  is  it  a 
shame  to  get  when  we  are  old  1 

Pand.  0,  our  credit  conies  not  in  like  the  com- 
modity ;  nor  the  commodity  wages  not  with  the 
danger ;"  therefore,  if  in  our  youths  we  could 
pick  up  some  pretty  estate,  't  were  not  amiss  to 
keep  our  door  hatched.^*  Besides,  the  sore  terms 
we  stand  upon  with  the  gods,  will  be  strong  with 
us  for  giving  over. 

Bawd.  Come,  other  sorts  oflFend  as  well  as  we. 

Pand.  As  well  as  we !  ay,  and  better  too ;  we 
offend  worse.  Neither  is  our'profession  any  trade ; 
it 's  no  calling : — but  here  comes  Boult. 

Enter  the  Pirates,  and  Boult,  dragging  in 
Marina. 

Boult.  Come  your  ways.  [To  Mar.] — My  raas- 
leTs,  you  say  she  's  a  virgin  ? 

\st  Pirate.  O,  sir,  we  doubt  it  not. 


Boult.  Master,  I  have  gone  thorough  for  thi3 
piece,  you  see:  if  yru  like  her,  so;  if  not,  I  have 
lost  my  earnest. 

Bawd.  Boult,  has  she  any  qualities? 

Boult.  She  has  a  good  face,  speaks  well,  and 
has  excellent  good  clothes ;  there  's  no  further 
necessity  of  qualities  can  make  her  be  refused. 

Bawd.  What 's  her  price,  Boult  ? 

Boult.  I  cannot  be  baited  one  doit  of  a  thou- 
sand pieces. 

Pand.  Well,  follow  me,  my  masters ;  you  shall 
have  your  money  presently.     Wife,  take  her  in 
instruct  her  what  she  has  to  do,  that  she  may  not 
be  raw  in  her  entertainment. 

[Exeunt  Pand.  and  Pirates. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  you  the  marks  of  her ;  the 
colour  of  her  hair,  complexion,  height,  age,  with 
warrant  of  her  virginity  ;  and  cry,  "  He  that  will 
give  most,  shall  have  her  first."  Such  a  maiden- 
head were  no  cheap  thing,  if  men  were  as  they 
have  been.     Get  this  done  as  I  command  you. 

Boult.  Performance  shall  follow.  [Exit  Boult. 

Mar.    Alack,   that  Leonine  was   so  slack,  so 
slow ! 
(Ho  should  have  struck,  not  spoke  ;)  or  that  these 

pirates 
(^ot  enough  barbarous,)  had  not  overboard 
Thrown  me,  to  seek  my  mother ! 

Batvd.  Why  lament  you,  pretty  one  ? 

Mar.  That  I  am  pretty. 

Bawd.  Come,  the  gods  have  done  their  part 
in  you. 

Mar.  I  accuse  them  not. 

Bawd.  You  are  lit  into  my  hands,  where  you 
are  like  to  live. 

Mar.  The  more  my  fault, 
To  'scape  his  hands,  where  I  was  like  to  die. 

Bawd.   Ay,  and  you  shall  live  in  pleasure. 

Mar.  No. 

Bated.  Yes,  indeed,  shall  you,  and  taste  gentle- 
men of  all  fashions.  You  shall  fare  well ;  you 
shall  have  the  difference  of  all  complexions. 
What !  do  you  stop  your  ears  ? 

3far.  Are  you  a  woman  1 

Bawd.  What  would  you  have  me  be,  an  I  bo 
not  a  woman  ? 

Mar.  An  honest  woman,  or  not  a  wom.an. 

Bauid.  Marry,  whip  thee,  gosling :  I  think  I 
shall  have  something  to  do  with  you.  Come, 
you  are  a  young  foolish  sapling,  and  must  b« 
bowed  as  I  would  have  you. 

Mar.  The  gods  defend  mc  I 
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Bawd.  If  it  please  the  gods  to  defend  yon  by 
men,  then  men  must  comfort  you,  men  must  feed 
you,  men  must  stir  you  up.     Boult's  returned. 

Unter  Boult. 

Now,  sir,  hast  thou  cried  her  through  the  market? 

Boult.  I  have  cried  her  ahuost  to  the  number 
of  her  Imirs ;  I  have  drawn  her  picture  with  my 
voice. 

Bawd.  And  I  pr'ythee  tell  me,  how  dost  thou 
Gnd  the  inclination  of  the  people,  especially  of  the 
younger  sort  f 

Boult.  'Faith,  they  listened  to  me,  as  they  would 
have  hearkened  to  their  father's  testament.  There 
was  a  Spaniard's  mouth  so  watered,  that  he  went 
to  bed  to  her  very  description. 

Bawd.  We  shall  have  him  here  to-morrow  with 
his  best  ruff  on. 

Boult.  To-night,  to-night  But,  mistress,  do 
you  know  the  French  knight  that  cowers  i'  the 
hams ! 

Bawd.  Who  1  monsieur  Veroles  ? 

Boult.  Ay,  he  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the 
proclamation ;  but  lie  made  a  groan  at  it,  and 
Bwore  he  would  see  her  to-morrow. 

Bawd.  Well,  well ;  as  for  him,  he  brought  his 
disease  hither :  here  he  does  but  repair  it.  I 
know,  he  will  come  in  our  shadow,  to  scatter  his 
crowns  in  the  sun. 

Boult.  Well,  if  we  had  of  every  nation  a  tra- 
veller, wc  should  lodge  them  with  this  sign. 

Bawd.  Pray  you,  come  hither  awhile.  You 
have  fortunes  coming  upon  you.  Mark  me ;  you 
must  seem  to  do  that  fearfully,  which  you  com- 
mit willingly ;  to  despise  profit,  where  you  have 
most  gain.  To  weep  that  you  live  as  you  do, 
makes  pity  in  your  lovers  :  Seldom,  but  that  pity 
begets  you  a  good  opinion,  and  that  opinion  a 
mere  profit.** 

Mar.  I  understand  you  not. 

Boult.  0,  take  her  home,  mistress,  take  her 
home :  these  blushes  of  her's  must  be  quenched 
with  some  present  practice. 

Bawd.  Thou  say'st  true,  i'  faith,  so  they  must : 
for  your  bride  goes  to  that  with  shame,  which  is 
her  way  to  go  with  warrant.  . 

Boult.  'Faith  some  do,  and  some  do  not.  But, 
mistress,  if  I  have  bargained  for  the  joint, 

Bawd.  Thou  may'st  cut  a  morsel  off  the  spit. 

Boult.  I  may  so. 

Bawd.  Who  should  deny  it  ?  Come  young  one, 
I  like  the  manner  of  your  garments  well. 
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Boult.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  they  shall  not  bo 
changed  yet. 

Bawd.  Boult,  spend  thou  that  in  the  town : 
report  what  a  sojourner  we  have ;  you  '11  lose 
nothing  by  custom.  When  nature  framed  this 
piece,  she  meant  thee  a  good  turn  ;  therefore  say 
what  a  paragon  she  is,  and  thou  hast  the  harvest 
out  of  thine  own  report. 

Boult.  I  warrant  you,  mistress,  thunder  shall 
not  60  awake  the  beds  of  eels,  as  my  giving  out 
her  beauty  stir  up  the  lewdly-inclined.  I'^  bring 
home  some  to-night. 

Bawd.  Come  your  ways ;  follow  me. 

Mar.  If  fires  be  hot,  knives  sharp,  or  waters 
deep. 
Untied  I  still  my  virgin  knot  will  keep. 
Diana,  aid  my  purpose  ! 

Bawd.  What  have  we  to  do  with  Diana  ?  Pray 
you,  will  you  go  with  us?  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — Tharsus.  A  Room  inC\QOVi& House 

Enter  Cleon  and  Dionyza. 

Dion.  Why,  are  you  foolish  ?    Can  it  be  un- 
done ? 

Cle.  O  Dionyza,  such  a  piece  of  slaughter 
The  sun  and  moon  ne'er  look'd  upon  ! 

Dion.  I  think 

You  '11  turn  a  child  again. 

Cle.  Were  I  chief  lord  of  all  the  spacious  world, 
I  'd  give  it  to  undo  the  deed.     0  lady. 
Much  less  in  blood  than  virtue,  yet  a  princess 
To  equal  any  single  crown  o'  the  earth, 
r  the  justice  of  compare  !    0  villain  Leonine, 
Whom  thou  hast  poison'd  too  1 
If  thou  hadst  drunk  to  him,  it  had  been  a  kind- 
ness 
Becoming  well  thy  feat :  what  canst  thou  say, 
W^hen  noble  Pericles  shall  demand  his  child  ? 

Dion.  That  she  is  dead.     Nurses  are  not  the 
fates. 
To  foster  it,  nor  ever  to  preserve. 
She  died  by  night;  I'll  say  so.    Who  can  cross 

it? 
Unless  you  play  the  impious  innocent. 
And  for  an  honest  attribute,  cry  out, 
"  She  died  by  foul  play." 

Cle.  0,  go  to.     Well,  well, 

Of  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heavens,  the  gods 
Do  like  this  worst. 

Dion.  Be  one  of  those,  that  think 

The  petty  wrens  of  Tharsus  will  fly  hence, 
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And  open  this  to  Pericles.  I  do  shame 
To  think  of  what  a  noble  strain  you  are, 
And  of  how  cow'd  a  spirit. 

Cle.  To  such  proceeding 

Who  ever  but  his  approbation  added, 
Though  not  his  pre-consent,  he  did  not  flow 
From  honourable  courses. 

Dion.  Be  it  so  then  : 

Yet  none  does  know,  but  you,  how  she  came 

dead. 
Nor  none  can  know,  Leonine  being  gone. 
She  did  disdain  my  child,  and  stood  between 
Her  and  her  fortunes  :  None  would  look  on  her, 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face ; 
Whilst  ours  was  blurted  at,  and  held  a  malkin, 
Not  worth   the  time   of  day.*     It  pierc'd   me 

thorough  ; 
And  though  you  call  my  course  unnatural, 
You  not  your  child  well-loving,  yet  I  find. 
It  greets  me,  as  an  enterprise  of  kindness, 
T'eiform'd  to  your  sole  daughter. 

Cle,  Heavens  forgive  it ! 

Dion.  And  as  for  Pericles, 
What  should  he  say  ?    We  wept  after  her  hearse. 
And  even  yet  we  mourn  :  her  monument 
Is  almost  finish'd,  and  her  epitaphs 
In  glittering  golden  characters  express 
A  general  praise  to  her,  and  care  in  us 
At  whose  expense  't  is  done. 

Cle.  Thou  art  like  the  hai-py, 

Which,  to  betray,  doth  wear  an  angel's  face, 
Seize  with  an  eagle's  talons. 

Dion.  You  are  like  one,  that  superstitiously 
Doth  swear  to  the  gods,  that  winter  kills  the 

flies ; 
But  yet  I  know  you'll  do  as  I  advise.      \_Uxeu7i(. 

Enter  Gower,  before  the  Monument  of  Marina 
at  Tharsus. 
Gow.  Thus  time  we  waste,  and  longest  leagues 

make  short ; 
Sail  seas  in  cockles,"  have,  and  wish  but  for't; 
Making,  (to  take  your  imagination,) 
Frcn  bourn  to  bourn,  region  to  region. 
Bv  you  being  pardon'd,  we  commit  no  crime 
To  use  one  language,  in  each  several  clime. 
Where  our  scenes  seem  to  live.     I  do  beseech 

you, 
To  learn  of  me,  ■who  stand  i'  the  gaps  to  teach 

you 
Tie  stages  of  our  story.     Pericles 
h  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  seas, 


(Attended  on  by  many  a  lord  and  knight,) 

To  see  his  daughter,  all  his  life's  delight. 

Old  Escanes,  whom  Helicanus  late 

Advanced  in  time  to  great  and  high  estate, 

Is  left  to  govern.    Bear  you  it  in  mind. 

Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind. 

Well-sailing  ships,  and  bounteous  winds,  have 

brought 
This  king  to  Tharsus,  (think  his  pilot  thought; 
So  with  his  steerage  shall  your  thoughts  grow  on,) 
To  fetch  his  daughter  home,  who  first  is  gone. 
Like  motes  and  shadows  see  them  move  awhile; 
Your  ears  unto  your  eyes  I  '11  reconcile. 

Dumb  show. 

Enter  at  one  door,  Pericles  with  his  Tram; 
Cleon  and  Diontza  at  the  other.  Cleon 
shows  Pericles  the  Tomb  of  Marina  ;  whereat 
Pericles  makes  lamentation,  puts  on  Sackcloth, 
and  in  a  mir/hty passion  departs.  ThenCLKOil 
and  Dionvza  retire. 

Gow.  See  how  belief  may  suffer  by  foul  show 
This  borrow'd  passion  stands  for  true  old  woe ; 
And  Pericles,  in  sorrow  all  devour'd, 
With  sighs  shot  through,  and  biggest  tears  o'er 

show'r'd, 
Leaves  Tharsus,  and  again  embarks.    He  swears 
Never  to  wash  his  face,  nor  cut  his  hairs ; 
He  puts  on  sackcloth,  and  to  sea.     He  bears 
A  tempest,  which  his  mortal  vessel  tears, 
And  yet  he  rides  it  out.     Now  please  you  wit 
The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ 
By  wicked  Dionyza. 

[Reads  the  inscription  on  Marina's  Monument 

The  fairest,  sweet'st,  and  best,  lies  hero. 

Who  wither'd  in  her  spring  of  year. 

She  was  of  Tyras,  tlie  king's  daughter, 

On  whom  foul  death  hath  made  this  slaughter; 

Marina  wiis  she  eall'd ;  and  at  her  birth, 

Tbetii*,  being  proud,  swallow'd  some  part  o'  the  eanb  ; 

Therefore  the  earth,  fearing  to  be  o'orfiow'd. 

Hath  Thetis'  birth-child  on  the  heavens  bestow'd  ; 

Wherefore  she  does,  (and  swears  she  '11  never  stiut^' 

Make  raging  battery  upon  shores  of  flint. 

No  visor  does  become  black  villany, 

So  well  as  soft  and  tender  flattery. 

Let  Pericles  believe  his  daughter 's  dead, 

And  bear  his  courses  to  be  ordered 

By  lady  fortune  ;  while  our  scenes  display 

His  daughter's  woe  and  heavy  well-a-day, 

In  her  unholy  service.     Patience  then, 

And  think  you  now  are  all  in  Mitylen..       [EziL. 
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SCENE  v.— Mitylene.     A  Slnet  be/ore  the 
Brothel. 

Enter,  from  the  Brothel,  Two  Gentlemen. 

Itt  Gent.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  hke  ? 

2nd  Gent.  No,  nor  never  shall  do  iu  such  a.  place 
as  this,  she  being  once  gone. 

^sl  Gent.  But  to  have  divinity  preached  there  ! 
did  you  ever  dream  of  such  a  thing  ? 

2nd  Gent.  No,  no.  Come,  I  am  for  no  more 
bawdy-houses :  Shall  we  go  hear  the  vestals 
sing? 

ls<  Gent.  I  '11  do  any  thing  now  that  is  virtuous ; 
but  I  am  out  of  the  road  of  rutting,  for  ever. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  Nl.—The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Brothel. 

Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pand.  Well,  I  had  rather  than  twice  the  worth 
of  her,  she  had  ne'er  come  here. 

Bawd.  Fie,  fie  upon  her  ;  she  is  able  to  freeze 
the  god  Priapus,**  and  undo  a  whole  generation. 
We  must  either  get  her  ravished,  or  be  rid  of  her. 
When  she  should  do  for  clients  her  fitment,  aud  do 
me  the  kindness  of  our  profession,  she  has  me  her 
quirks,  her  reasons,  her  master-reasons,  her  pray- 
ers, her  knees ;  that  she  would  make  a  puritan  of 
the  devil,  if  he  should  cheapen  a  kiss  of  her. 

Boult.  'Faith,  I  must  ravish  her,  or  she'll  dis- 
furnish  us  of  all  our  cavaliers,  and  make  all  our 
swearers  priests. 

Pand.  Now,  the  pox  upon  her  green-sickness 
for  me ! 

Bawd,  'Faith,  there 's  no  way  to  be  rid  on  't, 
but  by  the  way  to  the  pox.  Here  comes  the  lord 
Lysimachus,  disguised. 

Boult.  We  should  have  both  lord  and  lown,  if 
the  peevish  baggage  would  but  give  way  to  cus- 
tomers. 

Enter  Lysimachus. 

Lys.  How  now  ?  How  a  dozen  of  virginities  f 

Bawd.  Now,  the  gods  to-bless  your  honour  ! 

Boult.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour  in  good 
health. 

Lys.  You  may  so  ;  't  is  the  better  for  you  that 
your  resorters  stand  upon  sound  legs.  How  now, 
wholesome  iniquity  ?  Have  you  that  a  man  may 
•deal  withal,  and  defy  the  surgeon  1 

Bawd.  We  have  here  one,  sir,  if  she  would 

btit  there  never  came  her  like  in  Mitylene. 
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Lys.  If  she  'd  do  the  deeds  of  darkness,  thor 
would'st  say. 

Bawd.  Your  honour  knows  what  't  is  to  say, 
well  enough. 

Lys.  Well ;  call  forth,  call  forth. 

Boult.  For  flesh  and  blood,  sir,  white  and  rod, 
you  shall  see  a  rose ;  and  she  were  a  rose  indeed,  if 
she  had  but 

Lys.  What,  pr'ythee  ? 

Boult.  0,  sir,  I  can  be  modest. 

Lys.  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  bawd,  no 
less  than  it  gives  a  good  report  to  a  number  to  be 
chaste." 

Enter  Marina. 

Bawd.  Here  comes  that  which  gi'ows  to  the 
stalk  ; — never  plucked  yet,  I  can  assure  you.  Is 
she  not  a  fair  creature  ? 

Lys.  'Faith,  she  would  serve  after  a  long  voyage 
at  sea.     Well,  there 's  for  you  ; — leave  us. 

Bawd.  I  beseech  your  honour,  give  me  leave  :  a 
word,  and  I  '11  have  done  presently. 

Lys.  I  beseech  yon,  do. 

Bawd.  First,  I  would  have  you  note,  this  is  an 
honourable  man.     \To  Mar.  whom  she  lakes  aside. 

Mar.  I  desire  to  find  him  so,  that  I  may  worthily      / 
note  him. 

Bawd.  Next,  he 's  the  governor  of  this  country 
and  a  man  whom  I  am  bound  to. 

Mar.  If  he  govern  the  country,  you  are  bound 
to  him  indeed  ;  but  how  honourable  he  is  in  that, 
I  know  not. 

Bawd.  'Pray  you,  without  any  more  virginal 
fencing,  will  you  use  him  kindly  ?  He  will  line 
your  apron  with  gold. 

Mar.  What  he  will  do  graciously,  I  will  thank- 
fully receive. 

Lys.  Have  you  done  ? 

Bawd.  My  lord,  she 's  not  paced  yet ;  you  must 

take  some  pains  to  work  her  to  your  manage. 

Come,  we  will  leave  his  honour  and  her  together. 

[Exeunt  Bawd,  Pan'd.  and  Boult. 

Lys.  Go  thy  ways. — Now,  pretty  one,  how 
long  have  you  been  at  this  trade  ? 

Mar.  What  trade,  sir? 

Lys.  What  I  cannot  name  but  I  shall  offend. 

Mar.  I  cannot  be  oflfended  with  my  trade. 
Please  you  to  name  it. 

Lys.  How  long  have  you  been  of  this  profession  J 

Mar.  Ever  since  I  can  remember. 

Lys.  Did  you  go  to  it  so  young !  Were  you  a 
gamceter  at  five,  or  at  seven  ? 
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Mar.  Earlier  too,  sir,  if  now  I  be  one. 
Lys.  Why,  the  house  you  dwell  in,  proclaims 
you  to  be  a  creature  of  sale. 

Mar  Do  you  know  this  house  to  be  a  place  of 
such  resort,  and  will  come  into  it  ?  I  hear  say,  you 
are  of  honourabh  mrts,  and  are  the  governor  of 
this  place 

Lys.  Why,  hath  youi  principal  made  known  un- 
to you  who  I  am  ? 

Mar.  Who  is  my  principal  ? 
Lys.  Why,  your  herb-woman  ;  she  that  sets 
seeds  and  roots  of  shame  and  iniquity.  O,  you 
have  heard  something  of  my  power,  and  so  stand 
aloof  for  more  serious  wooing.  But  I  protest  to 
thee,  pretty  one,  my  authority  shall  not  see  thee, 
or  else,  look  friendly  upon  thee.  Come,  bring  me 
to  some  private  place.     Come,  come. 

Mar.  K  you  were  born  to  honour,  show  it  now  ; 
If  put  upon  you,  make  the  j  udgment  good 
That  thought  you  worthy  of  it. 

Lys.  How  's  this  ?  how 's  this  ? — Some  more ; — 
be  sage.™ 

Mar.  For  me, 
That  am  a  maid,  though  most  ungentle  fortune 
Hath  plac'd  me  here  within  this  loathsome  sty. 
Where,  since  I  came,  diseases  have  been  sold 
Dearer  than  physic, — ^0  that  the  good  gods 
Would  set  me  free  from  this  unhallow'd  place, 
Though  they  did  change  me  to  the  meanest  bird 
That  flies  i'  the  purer  air  ! 

Lys.  I  did  not  think 

Thou  could'st  have  spoke  so  well ;  ne'er  dream'd 

thou  could'st. 
Had  I  brought  hither  a  corrupted  mind. 
Thy  speech  had  alter'd  it.     Hold,  here  's  gold  for 

thee : 
Persever  still  in  that  clear  way  thou  goest, 
And  the  gods  strengthen  thee  1 
Mar.  The  gods  preserve  you  ! 
Lys.  For  me,  be  you  thoughten 

That  I  came  with  no  ill  intent ;  for  to  me 
The  very  doors  and  windows  savour  vilely. 
Farewell.     Thou  art  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  thy  training  hatli  been  noble. — 
Hold ;  here  's  more  gold  for  thee. — 
A  curse  upon  him,  die  he  like  a  thief. 
That  robs  thee  of  thy  goodness '  If  thou  hear'st 

from  me. 
It  shall  be  for  thy  good. 

\As  Lys.  is  putting  up  his  Purse,  Boult 
enters. 
Boult,  I  beseech  your  honour,  one  piece  for  me. 
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Lys.  Avaunt.  thou  damned  door-keeper  !  Your 
house. 
But  for  this  virgin  that  doth  prop  it  up, 
Would  sink,  and  overwhelm  you  all      Away  ! 

{Exit  Lys. 

Boult.  How  's  this  ?  We  must  take  another 
course  with  you.  If  your  peevish  chastity,  which 
is  not  worth  a  breakfast  in  the  cheapest  country 
under  the  cope,"  shall  undo  a  whole  household,  let 
me  be  gelded  like  a  spaniel.     Come  your  ways. 

Mar.  Whither  would  you  have  me  ? 

Boult.  I  must  have  your  maidenhead  taken  off, 
or  the  common  hangman  shall  execute  it.  Corae 
your  way.  We  '11  have  no  more  gentlemen  driven 
away.     Come  your  ways,  I  say. 

Re-enter  Bawd. 

Bawd.  How  now  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Boult.  Worse  and  worse,  mistress;  she  has  110X6 
spoken  holy  words  to  the  lord  Lysimachus. 

Bawd.  0  abominable  ! 

Boult.  She  makes  our  profession  as  it  were  to 
stink  afore  the  face  of  the  gods. 

Bawd.  Marry,  hang  her  up  for  ever! 

Boult.  The  nobleman  would  have  dealt  with 
her  like  a  nobleman,  and  she  sent  him  away  as 
cold  as  a  snowball ;  saying  his  prayers  too. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  her  away ;  use  her  at  thy 
pleasure  :  crack  the  glass  of  her  virginity,  and 
make  the  rest  malleable. 

Boult.  An  if  she  were  a  thornier  piece  of  ground 
than  she  is,  she  shall  be  ploughed. 

Mar.  Hark,  hark,  you  gods ! 

Bawd.  She  conjures  :  away  with  her.  Would 
she  had  never  come  within  my  doors !  Marry  hang 
you !  She  's  born  to  undo  us.  Will  you  not  go 
the  way  of  women-kind  ?  Marry  come  up,  my  disli 
of  chastity  with  rosemary  and  bays  !" 

[E.nt  Bawd. 

Boult.  Come,  mistress ;  come  your  w.ay  with 
me. 

Mar.  Whither  would  you  have  me  ? 

Boult.  To  take  from  you  the  jewel  you  hold  so 
dear. 

Mar.  Pr'ythee,  tell  me  one  thing  first. 

Boult.  Come  now,  your  one  thing. 

Mar.  What  canst  thou  wish  thine  enemy  to  be  ? 

Boult.  Why,  I  could  wish  him  to  be  my  master 
or  rather,  my  mistress. 

Mar.  Neither  of  these  are  yet  so  ha<l  as  thou  art, 
Since  they  do  better  thee  in  their  command. 
Thou  hold'st  a  place,  for  which  the  pained'st  fiend 
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Of  bell  woulii  not  in  reputation  change  : 

'ITiou'it  tiie  damn'cl  door-keeper  to  every  coystrel 

That  hither  comos  inquiring  for  his  tib  ; 

To  the  ehoioiic  fisting  of  each  rogue  thy  car 

If:  liable  ;  thy  very  food  is  such 

As  hath  been  belch'd  on  by  infected  lungs. 

Iloitlt.  What  would  you  have  me  ?  go  to  the 
wars,  would  you  ?  where  a  man  may  servo  seven 
years  for  the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  have  not  money 
enough  in  the  end  to  buy  him  a  wooden  one  ? 

^far.  Do  any  thing  but  this  thou  doest.    Empty 
Old  receptacles,  common  sewers,  of  filth  ; 
Serve  bv  indenture  to  the  common  hangman  ; 
Any  of  these  ways  are  better  yet  than  this  : 
For  that  which  thou  ])rofessest,  a  baboon, 
Could  ho  but  speak,  would  own  a  name  too  dear. 
O  that  the  gods  would  safely  from  tliis  place 
Deliver  me  !  Ilere,  here  is  gold  for  thee. 
If  tJiat  thy  m.Tster  would  gain  aught  by  me, 


Proclaim  that  I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance, 
With  other  virtues,  which  I  '11  keep  from  boast ; 
And  I  will  undertake  all  these  to  teach. 
I  doubt  not  but  tliis  populous  city  will 
Yield  many  scholars. 

Boult.  But  can  you  teach  all  this  you  speak  of? 

Mar.  Prove  that  I  cannot,  take  me  home  again 
And  prostitute  me  to  the  basest  groom 
That  doth  frequent  your  house. 

Boult.  Well,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  thee  : 
if  I  can  place  thee,  I  will. 

Mar.  But,  amongst  honest  women  ? 

Boult.  'Faith,  my  acquaintance  lies  little  amongst 
them.  But  since  my  master  and  mistress  have 
bought  you,  there 's  no  going  but  by  their  consent ; 
therefore  I  will  make  them  acquainted  with  your 
purpose,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  find  tlieni 
tractable  enough.  Come,  I  '11  do  for  thee  what  I 
can  ;  come  your  ways.  \Exexint. 


ACT  V. 


Enter  Gowek. 

Goto.  Marina   thus    the    brothel    scapes,  and 

chances 
Into  an  honest  house,  our  story  says. 
Bhc  sings  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances 
As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lays  ; 
Deep   cJerks   she   dumbs;  and   with   her  neeld 

composes 
Nature's   own   shape,  of  bud,   bird,   branch,  or 

berry ; 
That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses  ; 
Her  iukle,  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry  :" 
That  pupils  lacks  she  none  of  noble  race. 
Who  pour  their  bounty  on  her  ;  and  her  gain 
Bhe  gives  the  cursed  bawd.     Ilere  we  her  place  ; 
And  to  her  father  turn  our  thousrhts  arrain. 
Where  we  left  him,  on  the  sea.     We  there  him 

lost ; 
Whence,  driven  before  the  winds,  lie  is  arriv'd 
Here  where  his  daughter  dwells;   and  on  this 

coast 
Suppose  him  now  at  anchor.     The  city  striv'd 
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God   Neptune's    annual    feast    to    keep  :"    from 

whence 
Lysimachus  our  Tyrian  ship  espies. 
His  banneis  sable,  trimm'd  with  rich  expense ; 
And  to  him  in  his  barge  with  fervour  hies. 
In  your  supposing  once  more  put  your  sight ; 
Of  heavy  Pericles  think  this  the  bark  : 
Where,  what  is  done  in  action,  more,  if  might. 
Shall  be  discover'd  ;  please  you,  sit,  and  hark. 

[Exit 

SCENE  I.— On  board  Pericles'  Ship,  off  Mitylene. 
A  close  Pavilion  on  deck,  with  a  Curtain  before 
it  ;  Pericles  within  it,  reclined  on  a  Couch.  A 
Barge  lying  beside  the  Tyrian  Vessel. 

Enter  Two  Sailors,  one  belonging  to  the  Tyrian  Ves- 
sel, the  other  to  the  Barge  ;  to  them  Helicanus. 

Ti/r.  Sail.   Where  's  the  lord  Helicanus?  he 
can  resolve  you. 

[To  the  Sail,  of  Mitylene 

0  here  he  is. 

Sir,  there 's  a  barge  put  off  from  Mitylene, 
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And  in  it  is  Lysiinachus  the  governor, 

Who  craves  to  come  aboard.     What  is  your  will  ? 

Hd.  That  he  have  his.     Call  up  some  gentle- 
men. 

Tyr.  Sail.  Ho,  gentlemen  !  my  lord  calls. 

Enter  Two  Gentlemen. 

\st  Gent.  Doth  your  lordship  call  ? 
Hel.  Gentlemen, 
There  is  some  of  worth  would  come  aboard ;  I  pray 

you, 

To  greet  them  fairly. 

[The  Gentlemen  and  the  Two  Sailors  descend, 
and  go  on  hoard  the  Barge. 

Enter,  from  </tence,  Lysimachus  and  Lords;  the 
Tyrian  Gentlemen,  and  the  Two  Sailors. 

Tyr.  Sail.  Sir, 
This  is  the  man  that  can,  in  aught  you  would, 
Resolve  you. 

Lys.  llail,  reverend  sir  1    The  gods  preserve 
you ! 

Hel.  And  you,  sir,  to  out-live  the  age  I  am. 
And  die  as  I  would  do. 

Lys.  You  wish  me  well. 

Being  on  shore,  honouring  of  Neptune's  triumphs. 
Seeing  this  goodly  vessel  ride  before  us, 
I  made  to  it,  to  know  of  whence  you  are. 

Hel.  First,  sir,  what  is  your  place  ? 

Lys.  I  am  governor  of  this  place  you  lie  before. 

Hd.  Sir, 
Our  vessel  is  of  Tyre,  in  it  the  king ; 
A  man,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not  spoken 
To  any  one,  nor  taken  sustenance. 
But  to  prorogue  his  grief." 

Lys.  Upon  what  ground  is  his  distemperature  ? 

Hd.  Sir,  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  repeat ; 
But  the  main  grief  of  all  springs  from  the  loss 
Of  a  beloved  daughter  and  a  wife. 

Lys.  May  we  not  see  him,  then  ? 

Hd.  You  may  indeed,  sir, 

But  bootless  is  your  sight ;  he  will  not  speak 
To  any. 

Lys.  Yet,  let  me  obtain  my  wish, 

Hel.  Behold  him,  sir:  [Per.  discoveredJ]  this 
was  a  goodly  person. 
Till  the  disaster,  that,  one  mortal  night. 
Drove  him  to  this. 

Lys.  Sir,  king,  all  hail !  the  gods  preserve  you  ! 
Hail, 
Hail,  royal  sir  ! 

Hd.  It  is  in  vain ;  he  will  not  speak  to  you. 


Ist  Lord.  Sir,  we  have  a  maid  in  Mitylene,  I 
durst  wager. 
Would  win  some  words  of  him. 

Lys.  'T  is  well  bethought 

She,  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmony 
And  other  choice  attractions,  would  allure. 
And  make  a  battery  through  his  deafen'd  parts," 
Which  now  are  midway  stopp'd  : 
She,  all  as  happy  as  of  all  the  fairest. 
Is,  with  her  fellow  maidens,  now  within 
The  leafy  shelter  that  abuts  against 
The  island's  side. 

[He  whispers  one  of  the  attendant  Lords. — 
Exit  Lord,  in  the  Barge  of  Lys. 

Hel.  Sure,  all's  effectless;   yet    nothing  we 'U 
omit 
That  bears  recovery's  name.    But,  since  your  kind- 
ness 
W^e  have  stretch'd  thus  far,  let  us  beseech  you  fur- 
ther. 
That  for  our  gold  we  may  provision  have, 
Wherein  we  are  not  destitute  for  want. 
But  weary  for  the  staleness. 

Lys.  0,  sir,  a  courtesy, 

Which  if  we  should  deny,  the  most  just  God 
For  every  graff  would  send  a  caterpillar. 
And  so  inflict  our  province." — Yet  once  more 
Let  me  entreat  to  know  at  large  the  cause 
Of  your  king's  sorrow. 

Hel.  Sit,  sir,  I  will  recount  it ; — 

But  see,  I  am  prevented. 

Enter,  from  the  Barge,  Lord,  Marina,  and  a  young 
Lady. 

Lys.  0,  here  is 

The  lady  that  I  sent  for.     Welcome,  fair  one  ! 
Is 't  not  a  goodly  presence  ?" 

Hd.  A  gallant  lady. 

Lys.  She's  such,  that  were  I  well  .assur'd  sl:€ 
came 
Of  gentle  kind,  and  noble  stock,  I  'd  wish 
No  better  choice,  and  think  me  rarely  wed. 
Fair  one,  all  goodness  that  consists  in  bounty 
Expect  even  here,  where  is  a  kingly  patient : 
If  that  thy  prosperous-artificial  feat 
Can  draw  him  but  to  answer  thee  in  aught. 
Thy  sacred  physic  shall  receive  such  pay 
As  thy  desires  can  wish. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  wi.l  use 

Mv  utmost  skill  in  his  recovery. 
Provided  none  but  I  and  my  companion 
Be  suffer' il  to  come  near  him. 
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Lys.  Come,  let  us  leave  her, 

And  the  gods  make  her  prosperous  1 

[Mar.  shiffsJ' 
Lys.  Maik'd  he  your  music  ? 

Mar.  No,  nor  look'd  on  us. 
Lys.  See,  she  will  speak  to  him. 

Mar.  Hail,  sir  !  my  lord,  lend  ear  : 

Per.  Hum!  ha! 
Mar.  I  am  a  maid. 

My  lord,  that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes. 
But  have  been  gaz'd  on,  comet-like  :  she  speaks, 
My  lord,  that,  may  be,  hath  endur'd  a  grief 
Might  equal  yours,  if  both  were  justly  weigh'd. 
Though  wayward  fortune  did  malign  ray  state, 
My  derivation  was  from  ancestors 
Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings  : 
But  time  hath  rooted  out  ray  parentage. 
And  to  the  world  and  awkward  casualties*" 
Bound  me  in  servitude. — I  will  desist ; 
But  there  is  something  glows  upon  my  cheek, 
•  Aud  whispers  in  mine  ear,  "  Go  not  till  he  speak." 

\_Askle. 
Per.  My  fortunes — parentage — good  parentage — 
To  equal  mine ! — was  it  not  thus  ?  what  say  you  1 
Mar.  I  said,  my  lord,  if  you  did  know  my  pa- 
rentage, 
You  would  not  do  me  violence. 

Per.  I  do  think  so. 

I  pray  you,  tuin  your  eyes  again  upon  me. — 
You   are   like  something   that — What   country- 
woman ? 
Here  of  these  shores  ? 

Mar.  No,  nor  of  any  shores  : 

Yet  I  was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am 
No  other  than  I  appear. 

Per.  I  am  great  with  woe,  and  shall  deliver 
weeping. 
My  dearest  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  such  a  one 
My  daughter  might  have  been  :  my  queen's  square 

brows ; 
Her  statue  to  an  inch  ;  as  wand-like  straight ; 
As  silver  voic'd  ;  her  eyes  as  jewel-like. 
And  cas'd  as  richly  :  in  pace  another  Juno  ; 
Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes  them 

hungry, 
The  more  she  gives  them  speech. — Where  do  you 
live  ? 
Mar.  Where  I  am  but  a  stranger:  from  the  deck 
You  may  discern  the  place. 
Per.  Where  were  you  bred  ? 

'  And  how  achiev'd  you  these  endowments,  which 
You  make  more  rich  to  owe  ? 
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Mar.  Should  I  tell  my  history 

'T  would  seem  like  lies  disdain'd  in  the  rojiorting. 

Per.  Pr'ythee  speak ; 
Falseness  caunot  come  from  thee,  for  thou  look'st 
Modest  as  justice,  and  thou  seem'st  a  p.slace 
For  the  crown'd  truth  to  dwell  in  :  I  '11  believe  thee, 
And  make  my  senses  credit  thy  relation, 
To  points  that  seem  impossible  ;  for  thou  look'st 
Like  one  I  lov'd  indeed.     What  were  thy  friends  ? 
Didst  thou  not  say,  when  I  did  push  thee  back, 
(Which  was  when  I  perceiv'd  thee,)  that  thou 

cam'st 
From  good  descending  ? 

Mar.  So  indeed  I  did. 

Per.    Report   thy    parentage.     I   think    thou 
said'st 
Thou  hadst  been  toss'd  from  wrong  to  injury. 
And  that  thou  thought'st  thy  griefs  might  equal 

mine, 
If  both  were  open'd. 

Mar.  Some  such  thing  indeed 

I  said,  and  said  no  more  but  what  my  thoughts 
Did  warrant  me  was  likely. 

Per.  Tell  thy  story  ; 

If  thine  consider'd  prove  the  thousandth  part 
Of  my  endurance,  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Have  sulTer'd  like  a  girl :  yet  thou  dost  look 
Like  Patience,  gazing  on  kings'  graves,  and  smiling 
Extremity  out  of  act.     What  were  thy  friends  ] 
How  lost  thou  them  1    Thy  name,  my  most  kind 

virgin  ? 
Recount,  I  do  beseech  thee ;  come,  sit  by  me. 

Mar.  My  name,  sir,  is  Marina. 

Per.  O,  I  am  mock'd, 

And  thou  by  some  incensed  god  sent  hither 
To  make  the  world  laugh  at  me. 

Mar.  Patience,  gooa  sir 

Or  here  I  '11  cease. 

Per.  Nay,  I  '11  be  patient ; 

Thou  little  know'st  how  thou  dost  startle  me. 
To  call  thyself  Marina. 

Mar.  The  name  Marina, 

Was  given  me  by  one  that  had  some  power ; 
My  father,  and  a  king. 

Per.  How  !  a  king's  daughter  ? 

And  call'd  Marina  ? 

Mar.  You  said  you  would  believe  mo 

But,  not  to  be  a  trouble  of  your  peace, 
I  will  end  here. 

Per.  But  are  you  flesh  and  blood  \ 

Have  you  a  working  pulse  ?    and  are  no  fair; 
motion  2" 
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Well ;  speak  on.     Where  were  you  born  ? 
And  wlierefore  call'd  Marina  ? 

Mar.  Call'd  Marina, 

For  I  was  born  at  sea. 

Per.  At  sea  1  thy  mother  ? 

Mar.  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  king  ; 
Who  died  the  very  minute  I  was  born," 
As  my  good  nurse  Lychorida  hath  oft 
Deliver'd  weeping. 

Per.  O,  stop  there  a  little ! 

This  is  the  rarest  dream  that  e'er  dull  sleep 
Did  mock  sad  fools  withal :  this  cannot  be. 
My  daughter 's  buried.    [^Isirfe.]  Well : — where 

were  you  bred  ? 
I  '11  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  story, 
And  never  interrupt  you. 

Mar.  You '11  scarce  believe  me  ;  'twere  best  I 
did  give  o'er. 

Per.  I  will  believe  you  by  the  syllable 
Of  what  you  shall  deliver.     Yet,  give  me  leave  : — 
How  came  you  in  these  parts  ?  where  were  you 
bred  ? 

Mar.  The  king,  my  father,  did  in  Tharsus  leave 
mc ; 
Till  cruel  Cleon,  with  his  wicked  wife, 
Did  seek  to  murder  me :  and  having  woo'd 
A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn, 
A  crew  of  pirates  came  and  rescued  me  ; 
brought  me  to  Mitylene.     But,  now  good  sir. 
Whither  will  you  have  me  ?  Why  do  you  weep  ? 

It  may  be. 
You  think  me  an  impostor ;  no,  good  faith  ; 
I  am  the  daughter  to  king  Pericles, 
If  good  king  Pericles  be. 

Per.  Ho,  Helicanus ! 

Hel.  Calls  my  gracious  lord  ? 

Per.  Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counsellor. 
Most  wise  in  general :  Tell  me,  if  tliou  canst, 
^^'^lat  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  be. 
That  thus  hath  made  me  weep  ? 

Hel.  I  know  not ;  but 

Here  is  the  regent,  sir,  of  Mitylene, 
Speaks  nobly  of  her. 

L'ji.  She  would  never  tell 

Her  parentage  ;  being  demanded  that. 
She  would  sit  still  and  weep. 

Per.  O  Helicanus,  strike  me,  honour'd  sir  ; 
Give  me  a  gash,  put  mo  to  present  pain ; 
Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  me, 
O'erbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality. 
And  drown  me  with  their  sweetness.     O,  come 
hither. 


Thou  that  beget 'st  him  that  did  thee  beget ; 
Thou  that  wast  born  at  sea,  buried  at  Tharsus, 
And  found  at  sea  again  ! — 0  Helicanus, 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods,  as  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  us  :  This  is  Marina. — 
What  was  thy  mother's  name  ?  tell  me  but  that, 
For  truth  can  never  be  confirm'd  enough, 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep. 

Mar.  First,  sir,  I  pray. 

What  is  your  title? 

Per.  I  am  Pericles  of  Tyre  :  but  tell  me  now 
(As  in  the  rest  thou  hast  been  godlike  perfect,) 
My  drown'd  queen's  name,  thou  ait  the  heir  oi 

kingdoms. 
And  another  life  to  Pericles  thy  father. 

Mar.  Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter,  than 
To  say,  my  mother's  name  was  Thaisa  \ 
Thaisa  was  my  mother,  who  did  end. 
The  minute  I  began. 

Per.  Now,  blessing  on  thee,  rise ;  thou  art  my 
child. 
Give  me  fresh  garments.     Mine  own,  Helicanus, 
(Not  dead  at  Tharsus,  as  she  should  have  been, 
By  savage  Cleon,)  she  shall  tell  thee  all ; 
When  thou  shalt  kneel  and  justify  in  knowledge, 
She  is  thy  very  princess. — Who  is  this  ? 

Hel.  Sir,  'l  is  the  governor  of  Mitylene, 
Who,  hearing  of  your  melancholy  state. 
Did  come  to  see  you. 

Per.  I  embrace  you,  sir. 

Give  me  my  robes ;  I  am  wild  in  my  beholding. 

0  heavens,  bless  my  girl !  But  hark,  what  music  ? — • 
Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  tell  him 

O'er,  point  by  point,  for  yet  he  seems  to  doubt. 
How  sure  you  are  my  daughter. — But  what  music  5 

Hel.  My  lord,  I  hear  none. 

Per.  None? 
The  music  of  the  spheres  :  list,  my  Marina. 

Lys.  It  is  not  good  to  cross  him ;  give  him  way. 

Per.  Rarest  sounds  I 
Do  ye  not  hear  ? 

Lys.  Music  ?     My  lord,  I  hear — 

Per.  Most  heavenly  music  : 
It  nips  me  unto  list'ning,  and  thick  slumber 
Hangs  on  mine  eye-lids;  let  me  rest.      \He  sleepa. 

Lys.  A  pillow  for  his  head ; 

\The  Curtain  before  the  Pavilion  ofPzK.  it 
closed. 
So  leave  him  all. — Well,  my  companion-friends, 
If  this  but  answer  to  my  just  belief^ 

1  '11  well  remember  you." 

[£xeunt  Lys.,  Hei-,  Mak..  and  attendant  Lady 
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SCENE  IL— The  Same. 

Pericles  on  (he  Beck  asleep  ;  Diana  appearing  to 
him  as  in  a  vision. 

Dia.  My  temple  stands  in  Ephesus ;  hie  thee 
thither, 
And  do  upon  mine  altar  sacrifice. 
There,  when  my  maiden  priests  are  met  together, 
Before  the  people  all. 

Reveal  liow  thou  at  sea  didst  lose  thy  wife  : 
To  mourn  thy  crosses,  with  thy  daughter's,  call, 
And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life. 
Perform  my  bidding,  or  thou  liv'st  in  woe  : 
Do 't,  and  be  happy,  by  my  silver  bow. 
Awake,  and  tell  thy  dream.         [DrA.  disaj^pears. 

Per.  Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine, 
I  will  obey  thee ! — Helicanus  I 

Enter  Lysimachus,  Helicancs,  and  Marina. 

Hel.  Sir. 

Per.   My  purpose  was  for  Tharsus,  there  to 
strike 
The  inhospitable  Cleon  ;  but  I  am 
For  other  service  first ;  toward  Ephesus 
Turn  our  blown  sails ;  eftsoons  I  '11  tell  thee  why. — 

{To  Uel. 
Shall  we  refresh  us,  sir,  upon  your  shore. 
And  give  you  gold  for  such  provision 
As  our  intents  will  need  ? 

Lys.  With  all  my  heart,  sir ;  and  when  you 
come  ashore, 
I  have  another  suit. 

Per.  You  shall  prevail. 

Were  it  to  woo  my  daughter ;  for  it  seems 
You  have  been  noble  towards  her. 

Lys.  Sir,  lend  your  arm. 

Per.  Corae,  my  Marina.  {Exeunt. 

Enter  Gower,  before  the  Temple  q/"  Diana  at 
Ephesus. 

Goie.  Now  our  sands  are  almost  run  ; 
More  a  little,  and  then  done. 
This,  as  my  last  boon,  give  me, 
(For  such  kindness  must  relieve  me,) 
Tliat  you  aptly  will  suppose, 
What  pageantry,  what  feats,  what  shows. 
What  minstrelsy,  and  pretty  din. 
The  regent  made  in  Mitylin, 
To  greet  the  king.     So  he  has  tbriv'd, 
That  lie  is  promis'd  to  be  wiv'd 
To  fair  Marina  ;  but  in  no  wise, 
Till  he  had  done  bis  sacrifice, 
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As  Dian  bade  :  whereto  being  bound, 

The  interim,  pray  you,  all  confound. 

In  feather'd  briefness  sails  are  fill'd. 

And  wishes  fall  out  as  they  're  will'd. 

At  Ephesus,  the  temple  see. 

Our  king,  and  all  his  company. 

That  he  can  hither  come  so  soon. 

Is  by  your  fancy's  thankful  boon.  [Exit 

SCENE  III— The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sus ;  Thaisa  standing  near  the  Altar,  as  High 
Priestess  ;  a  number  of  Virgins  of  each  side  ; 
Cerimon  and  oilier  Inhabitants  of  Ephesus  at- 
tending. 

Enter  Pericles,  with  his  Train;  Lysimachus, 
Helicanus,  Marina,  and  a  Lady 

Per.  Ilail,  Dian!  to  perform  thy  just  command, 
I  here  confess  myself  the  king  of  Tyre  ; 
Who,  frighted  from  my  country,  did  wed 
The  fair  Thaisa,  at  Pentapolis. 
At  sea  in  childbed  died  she,  but  brought  forth 
A  maid-child  call'd  Marina;  who,  0  goddess, 
Wears  yet  thy  silver  livery."  She  at  Tharsus 
Was  nurs'd  with  Cleon;  whom  at  fourteen  year.s 
lie  sought  to  murder  :  but  her  better  stare 
Brought  her  to  Mitylene ;  against  whose  shore 
Riding,  her  fortunes  brought  the  maid  aboard  us. 
Where,  by  her  own  most  clear  remembrance,  she 
Made  known  herself  my  daughter. 

Thai.  Voice  and  favour  I — 

You  are,  you  are — 0  royal  Pericles  ! — 

[She  Faints. 

Per.  What  means  the  woman  ?  she  dies !  help, 
gentlemen  I 

Cer.  Noble  sir, 
If  you  have  told  Diana's  altar  true, 
This  is  your  wife. 

Per.  Reverend  appearer,  no  ; 

I  threw  her  o'erboard  with  these  very  arms. 

Cer.  Upon  this  coast,  I  warrant  you. 

Per.  'T  is  most  certain. 

Cer.  Look  to   the   lady; — 0,  she's  but  oer- 

Early,  one  blust'ring  morn,  this  lady  was 
Thrown  on  this  shore.     I  op'd  the  coffin,  and 
Found  there  rich  jewels ;  recover'd  her,  and  plat  'd 

her 
Here  in  Diana's  temple. 

Per.  May  we  see  them  ? 

Cer.  Great  sir,  they  shall  be  brought  you  to  mj 
house, 


ACT    V. 


PERICLES,  rJa.VCE  OF  TYRE. 


SCENE    III. 


Wliitlier  I  invite  you.     Look  !  Thaisa  is 
Recover'd. 

Thai.  0,  let  me  lo  )k  ! 
\i  he  be  none  of  mine,  my  sanctity 
Will  to  my  sense  bend  no  licentious  car, 
But  curb  it,  spite  of  seeing.     O,  my  lord, 
Are  3-ou  not  Pericles  •     Like  him  you  speak, 
Like  him  you  are :  Did  you  not  name  a  tempest, 
A  birth,  and  death  ? 

Per,  The  voice  of  dead  Thaisa  ! 

Thai.  That  Thaisa  am  I,  supposed  deid, 
And  drown'd. 

Per.  Immortal  Dian ! 

Tltai.  Now  I  know  you  better. — 

When  we  with  tears  parted  Pentapolis, 
The  king,  my  father,  gave  you  such  a  ring. 

l^Shows  a  Ring. 

Per.  This,  this ;  no  more,  you  gods  !  your  pre- 
sent kindness 
Makes  my  past  miseries  sport :  You  shall  do  well. 
That  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may 
Melt,  and  no  more  be  seen.     O  come,  be  buried 
A  second  time  within  these  arms. 

Mar.  My  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother's  bosom. 

[Kneels  to  Thai. 

Per.  Look,  who  kneels  here !  Flesh  of  thy  flesh, 
Thaisa ; 
Thy  burden  at  the  sea,  and  call'd  Marina, 
For  she  was  yielded  there. 

Thai.  Bless'd  and  mine  own  I 

Hel.  Hail,  madam,  and  my  queen  ! 

Thai.  I  know  you  not. 

Per.  Y'ou  have  heard  me  say,  when  I  did  fly 
from  Tyre, 
I  left  behind  an  ancient  substitute. 
Can  you  remember  what  I  call'd  the  man  ? 
I  have  nam'd  him  oft. 

Thai.  'T  was  Helicanus  then. 

Per.  Still  confirmation : 
Embrace  him,  dear  Thaisa ;  this  is  he. 
Now  do  I  long  to  hear  how  you  were  found  ; 
How  possibly  preserv'd  ;  and  whom  to  thank. 
Besides  the  gods,  for  this  great  miracle. 

Thai.  Lord  Cerimon,  my  lord  ;  this  man 
Through  whom  the  gods  have  shown  their  power ; 

that  can 
From  first  to  last  resolve  you. 

Per.  Reverend  sir, 

The  gods  can  have  no  mortal  ofiicer 


More  like  a  god  than  you.     Will  you  deliver 
How  this  dead  queen  re-lives  ? 

'Cer.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Beseech  you,  first  go  with  me  to  my  house. 
Where  shall  be  shown  you  all  was  found  with  her 
How  she  came  placed  here  within  the  temple  ; 
No  needful  thing  omitted. 

Per.  Pure  Diana ! 

I  bless  thee  for  thy  vision,  and  will  ofier 
My  night  oblations  to  thee.     Thaisa, 
This  prince,  the  fair-betrothed  of  your  daughter, 
Shall  marry  her  at  Pentapolis.     And  now, 
This  ornament  that  makes  me  look  so  dismal, 
Will  I,  my  lov'd  Maiina,  clip  to  form  ; 
And  what  this  fourteen  years  no  razor  touch'd, 
To  grace  thy  marriage-day,  I  '11  beautify. 

Thai.  Lord  Cerimon  hath  letters  of  good  credit, 
Sir,  that  my  father 's  dead. 

Per.  Heavens  make  a  star  of  him  !    Y'et  there, 
my  queen. 
We  '11  celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  ourselves 
Will  in  that  kingdom  spend  our  following  days ; 
Our  son  and  daughter  shall  in  Tyrus  reign. 
Lord  Cerimon,  we  do  our  longing  stay, 
To  hear  the  rest  untold. — Sir,  lead  the  way. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Gower. 

Gow.  In  Antioch,  and  his  daughter,  you  have 

heard 
Of  monstrous  lust  the  due  and  just  reward  : 
In  Pericles,  his  queen  and  daughter,  seen 
(Although  assail'd  with  fortune  fierce  and  keen,) 
Virtue  preserv'd  from  fell  destruction's  bhvst. 
Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown'd  with  joy  al 

last. 
In  Helicanus  may  you  well  descry 
A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  of  loyalty  : 
In  reverend  Cerimon  there  well  appears. 
The  worth  that  learned  charity  aye  wears. 
For  wicked  Cleon  and  his  wife,  when  fame 
Had  spread  their  cursed  deed,  and  honour'd 

name 
Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  city  turn  ; 
That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  bum. 
The  gods  for  murder  seemed  so  content 
To  punish  them ;  although  not  done,  but  meant. 
So  on  vour  patience  evermore  attending. 
New  joy  wait  on  you !      Here  our  play  has 

ending. 

[Exit  Gow. 
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>  Boljf-aUe,  i.  e.,  charch  ales. 

'  Pht^re,  i.  c,  mate  or  companion. 

•  To  keep  her  itill,  and  nun  in  awe. 

That  is,  to  keep  men  in  awe  from  demanding  her  in 
marriage,  and  to  retain  lier  for  liimself. 

'  Toung  prince  of  Tijre, 

As  it  Joes  not  appear  tliat  the  father  of  Pericles  \a 
living,  we  ore  to  regard  him  as  tlie  reigning  prince  or 
sovereign  of  Tyre. 

•  Copp'ti  Ulh. 

Hills  rising  to  a  top  or  head. 

'  Detired  thai  he  might  know  none  qfhii  secrets. 

This  wise  man,  wlio  wislied  to  avoid  the  secrets  of 
princes,  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Barnabie  Richo: — "I  will 
therefore  commende  the  poet  Fhilipides,  who  being  de- 
manded by  King  Lisimachus,  what  favour  he  might  doe 
unto  him  for  that  ho  loved  him,  made  this  answero  to  the 
hing,  that  yonr  uiajestie  would  never  impart  unto  me  any 
of  your  secrets." 

'  Welcome  is  peace^  if  he  on  peace  consist. 
That  is,  if  he  stands  on  peace.    A  Latin  sense. 

"  Thinks  all  is  writ  he  spoken  can. 

That  is,  tlie  people  of  Thnrsus  so  much  respect  Pericles, 
that  they  receive  all  his  sayings  with  as  much  reverence 
as  if  they  were  holy  writ.  The  reader  must  remember 
that  the  poet  makes  the  chorus  speak  the  language  of 
nearly  two  centuries  before  his  time,  which  partially  ac- 
counts for  its  ambiguity,  IJe  spoken  can^  was  a  mode,  then 
obsolete,  of  saying,  that  he  can  speak. 

•  When  I  sate  the  porpoise,  how  he  bounced  and  tumbled. 

Alluding  to  a  superstition  among  sailors,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  porpoises  at  sea  predicated  an  approaching 


^"JToneet!  good  fellow,  what's  that?  if  it  be  a  day  Jits  you, 
terateh  it  out  of  the  calendar,  and  no  body  will  lack 
aftfr  it. 

Tho  old  copy  reads — "if  it  be  a  day  fits  you,  search  ont 
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of  the  calendar,  and  nobody  will  look  after  it."  This  ti 
evidently  a  corruption,  and  the  sentence,  as  it  stands  in 
the  text,  neither  conveys  a  meaning  nor  seems  in  any  way 
to  arise  out  of  tlie  previous  speech  of  Pericles.  Mr  Stce- 
vens  says: — "Either  sometiiing  is  omitted  that  c;uinot 
now  be  supplied,  or  the  whole  passage  is  obscured  by  more 
than  common  depravation.  It  should  seem  that  the  prince 
had  made  some  remark  on  the  b.adness  of  the  day.  Per- 
haps the  dialogue  originally  ran  thus : — 

Per.  Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honest  fishermen ; 
Tlie  day  is  rough,  and  thwarts  your  occupation. 

ind  Fish.  Honest  1  good  fellow,  what's  that?  If  it  bo 
not  a  day  fits  you,  scratch  it  out  of  the  calendar,  and  n->- 
body  will  look  after  it." 

"  0,  sir,  things  must  be  as  they  may  ;  and  wliat  a  man  can- 
not get,  he  may  laufuUy  deal  for — Am  wife's  soul. 

This  passage  appears  unintelligible,  and  conjecture  alone 
can  help  us  to  a  meaning.  Perhaps  tho  sentence  may  be 
paraphrased  thus ; — Events  can  occur  only  in  accordance 
with  divine  permission;  you  may  lawfully  attempt  to  ob- 
tain the  soul,  or  love,  of  the  princess,  and  so  win  her  for 
your  wife,  though  the  accomplishment  of  your  desire  is 
impossible." 

"BoUonH. 

Bote  are  the  worms  that  breed  in  horses.  "  This  comic 
execration,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  "  was  formerly  used  in  the 
room  of  one  less  decent." 

"  Of  a  pair  of  bases. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  bases  are  part  of  any  ornament  that 
hangs  down  as  housings.  The  bases  liere  meant  are  a 
sort  of  frock  or  loose  breeches.  In  the  third  book  of  Sid- 
ney's Arcadia,  we  have  tliem  thus  spoken  of: — "  His  haset 
(which  ho  ware  so  long,  as  they  came  almost  to  his  ancle,) 
were  embroidered  onely  with  blacke  worms,  which  seemed 
to  crawle  up  and  downe,  as  alreadie  to  devour  him." 

"  Piu  per  dulfura  que  perfuerfa. 

That  is,  more  by  sweetness  than  by  force.  It  should  be, 
Mas  per  dulcura,  &c.  Piu  is  Itahan  for  "niorflj"  wkU« 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  Spanish. 

"  The  whipstock,  i.  e.,  the  oftilor's  whip. 


NOTES  TO  PERICLES,  PRINCE  OF  TYRE. 


"  By  Jovi,  Iwoiider,  thU  is  king  of  thoughts, 
These  calts  resist,  nu,  she  not  thought  iifon. 

In  the  old  copies  these  lines  are  given  to  Simouides, 
and  read,  "A«  not  thougfit  upon."  Malone  has,  with  the 
concurrence  of  other  critics,  transferred  them  to  Pericles, 
a  mutual  aifection  having  arisen  in  his  mind  and  in  that  of 
tlie  princess  Thais.a.  There  is  still  some  confusion  in  the 
second  line ;  the  viands,  ho  says,  resist  him — that  is,  lie 
loses  his  appetite  when  he  ceases  to  tliink  of  the  lady  ;  the 
opposite  meaning  seems  to  be  intended,  namely,  that  his 
appetite  fails  him  when  he  thinks  of  and  gazes  upon  her. 
The  absence  of  thought  would  encourage  appetite,  not 
spoil  it. 

"  We  drink  this  standing -howl  of  wine  to  him. 
A  standing-bowl  was  a  bowl  resting  on  one  foot. 

"  Whose  death '«  indeed  the  strongest  in  our  censure. 
That  is,  the  most  probable  in  our  judgment  or  opinion. 

"  With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche. 

That  is,  artfully  eke  out  our  story  in  your  own  mind ; 
supply  the  gaps  by  your  imagination. 

20  The  lords  kneel  to  the  former. 

The  lords  kneel  to  Pericles  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
rank,  because  they  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  informed  by 
the  letter  that  he  is  king  of  Tyre. 

='  By  many  a  dear  n  and  painful  perch. 

Dearn  is  a  north-country  word,  signifying  lonely,  soli- 
tary, obscure,  melancholy.  A  perch  is  a  measure  of  five 
yards  and  a  half. 

23  By  the  four  opposing  coignes. 
Which  the  world  together  Joins. 

That  is,  by  the  four  corner-stones  that  bind  together  the 
great  fabric  of  the  world,  which  is  here  likened  to  a  stu- 
pendous temple,  in  every  corner  of  which  messengers  from 
Tyre  have  searched  for  Pericles. 

"  Can  stead  the  guest,  i.  e.,  help  or  assist  the  search. 


-  ITalf  the  flood 


Hath  their  keel  cut. 
That  is,  they  had  accomplished  half  their  Toyage. 

«»  Well-a-near/ 

An  exclamation  of  sadness  or  condolence,  equivalent  to 
ii;li-a-day  I  lack-a-day  !  or,  alas  I  Keed  says  it  is  still  in 
DSC  in  Yorkshire. 

^  I  nill  relate. 
Mil,  a  negative ;  I  will  not  relate. 

"  Thy  loss  is  mc-e  than  can  thy  portage  quit. 

Thy  loss,  in  the  death  of  thy  mother,  is  greater  than  the 
value  of  thy  entrance  into  the  world. 

"  /A>  not  fear  the  flaw,  i.  e.,  the  storm. 
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»  Slack  tJie  Mint  there. 

Bowlines  are  ropes  by  which  the  sails  of  a  ship  art 
governed  wlien  the  wind  is  rough. 


"■  Till  the  ship  be  cleared  of  the  dead. 

It  was  a  common  superstition  among  sailors  that  a  ship 
carrying  a  corpse  would  be  exposed  to  storms  and  tlie 
danger  of  wreck  ;  they  interpreted  the  agitation  of  the  sea 
into  a  demand  for  the  interment  of  the  body.  Thus  in 
YaHet's  Ilisttyrie  of  the /July  Warre,  Book  IV.,  c.  27 — "His 
body  was  carried  into  France,  there  to  be  buried,  and  was 
most  miserably  tossed ;  it  being  observed,  that  the  sea 
cannot  digest  the  crudity  of  a  dead  corpse,  being  a  due 
debt  to  be  interred  where  it  dicth ;  and  a  sliip  cannot 
abide  to  be  made  a  bier  of." 

»'  And  we  are  strong  in  earnest. 

Boswell  reads,  strong  in  custom  ;  the  old  copy  has  strong 
in  eastern — evidently  a  corruption. 

"  Alter  thy  course  for  Tyre. 

That  is,  from  Tyre;  change  thy  course  which  is  now  for 
Tyre,  and  go  to  Tharsus. 

"  The  very  principals  did  seem  to  rend. 

By  the  principals  are  meant  the  strong  rafters  which 
upha'd  the  building;  its  main  support. 

3*  Virtue  and  cunning. 

Cunning  here  is  not  used  to  imply  deceit  or  subtlety, 
but  knowledge  or  wisdom.  The  word  is  frequently  so 
employed  in  our  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

M  To  please  the  fool  and  death. 

Alluding  to  the  old  serio-comic  dance  between  Death 
and  the  fool  which  afforded  so  much  amusemert  to  our 
ancestors.  Steevens  says — "  I  have  seen  an  old  Flemish 
print  in  which  Death  is  exhibited  in  the  act  of  plundering 
a  miser  of  his  bags,  and  the  fool  is  standing  behind,  and 
grinning  at  the  process." 

••  Unscissar'd  sJtall  this  hair  of  mine  retnain, 
Though  I  show  will  in  ^t. 

The  meaning  may  be — "  Though  I  appear  wilful  and 
perverse  by  such  conduct."  But  Mr.  llalone  suggests 
with  much  acuteness  that  we  might  read — 

Though  I  show  ill  in 't. 


"  To  the  mask'd  Xcptune. 

To  the  sea,  the  insidious  waves  that  wetr  an  appearance 
of  safety  and  yet  are  full  of  danger. 

"  Vail  to  her  mistress  Vian. 

To  Tail  is  to  bow  or  do  homage;  to  vail  with  her  pea 
has  not  a  very  clear  signification,  but  it  may  mean  that 
she  wrote  hymns  or  prayers  to  Diana.  Steevens  says— 
"We  miglit  indeed  read— //uii  to  her  mistress  Dian ;  i.  o., 
salute  her  in  verse." 
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»  With  alsoluU  Marina. 
Tlint  i«,  highly  accomplished,  perfect.    So  iu  Antony 


and  C'Uopatra — 


■  At  sea 


Ho  i.s  an  a-.-solute  master. 


"  Xo,  no,  I  will  rob  Tellun  nflter  weed. 

TMu»,  tho  goddess  or  (spirit  of  the  earth.  Slio  was 
usunlly  represented  as  a  woman  with  many  breasts  dis- 
tended with  milk,  to  cxjrcss  fertility.  She  also  appeared 
crowned  with  turrets,  holding  a  sceptre  in  one  liand  and 
a  key  in  the  other;  while  at  her  feet  was  lyin?  a  tamo 
lion  without  chains,  to  intimate  that  every  part  of  the  earth 
can  be  made  fruitful  by  means  of  cullivation. 

*' -■£  ci  nvas-climler,  i.e.,  a  sailor,  one  who  climbs  the 
mast  to  lurl  or  unfurl  the  sails. 


"  jf7i««  roving  thievea  serve  the  great  pirate  Valdes. 

Don  Pedro  de  Valdes  wa-s  au  admiral  of  distinction  in 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  making  of  one  of  his  ances- 
tors a  pirate  was  probably  much  enjoyed  by  au  audience 
of  the  poet's  time. 

•'  2'he  eommoditij  wages  not  with  the  danger. 
That  is,  the  profit  is  not  equal  to  the  risk. 

"  'Twere  not  atniss  to  hep  our  door  hatched. 

A  hatfh  is  a  hiilf-door  usually  placed  a  little  within  the 
outer  door  of  a  building.  Brothels  in  tho  time  of  our  poet 
were  distinguished  by  a  row  of  spikes  placed  upon  the 
hatch,  thus  preventing  any  one  from  reaching  over  and 
anfastening  the  bolt,  which  was  placed  near  the  bottom. 
The  spikes  having  been  adopted  as  a  precaution  against 
the  constable,  became  at  last  a  sign  of  the  character  of  the 
house.  I'erhaps  by  kccpmg  his  door  hutched,  the  Pander 
may  mean  closed  agriiist  company;  he  is  expressing  a 
wish  to  retire  from  hib  di.sgraceful  occupation. 

«»  A  TTure  profit,  i.  e.,  an  absolute,  certain  profit. 


-  A  malkin 


Not  worth  the  time  of  day. 
That  is,  a  coarse  wench  not  worth  a  passing  salute. 

*'  <Sai7  seas  in  codles. 

The  exploits  of  witches,  who  were  vulgarly  supposed 
capable  of  crossing  seas  in  an  egg-shell,  cockle,  or  mussel- 
nhell,  perhaps  ran  in  our  author's  mind.  The  rapidity 
with  which  tho  imagination  of  his  audience  went  from 
country  to  country,  or  passed  over  long  periods  of  time, 
not  unnaturahy  reminded  him  of  witchcraft. 

"  She  is  ails  to  freeze  the  god  Priapus. 

Vriapus,  the  god  who  was  supposed  to  preside  over 
licentiousness.  He  vras  the  son  of  Venus  by  B-acchus,  and 
was  singularly  deformed.  He  was  also  tlie  presiding  spirit 
of  gardens.  The  sacrifice  usually  offered  to  him  was  an 
ass,  because  that  animal,  by  its  braying,  awoke  the  nymph 
Ixitis,  to  wliom  he  was  about  to  offer  violence. 
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"  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  hawd,  no  less  than  it  gives  a 
good  report  to  a  n  uniber  to  be  chaste. 

This  obscure  passage  doubtless  is  corrupt,  though  it  is 
rendered  clearer  by  reading — "  to  a  number  of  the  chaste." 
Mr.  Steevens  says — "  Tlie  intended  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage should  seem  to  be  this — 'The  nuisk  of  modesty  is  no 
less  successfully  worn  by  procuresses  than  by  wantons. 
It  palliates  grossncss  of  profession  in  the  former,  while  it 
exempts  a  multitude  of  the  latter  from  suspicion  of  being 
what  they  are.  'T  is  politic  for  each  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  this  quiility,  though  neither  of  them  in  re.ility 
possess  it.' " 


M  J/ow '«  th  is  f  hoto  's  th  is  f — Su!ne  i 


-le  sage. 


Lysimaehus  is  struck  with  surprise  at  the  language  of 
Marina,  and  speaks  snceringly  at  what  ho  deems  her 
hypocrisy.  "  Be  wise,  and  give  over  this  assumed  moral 
tone." 

"  In  the  cheapest  country  under  the  cope. 
Under  the  sky,  the  cope  or  vault  of  heaven. 

"  Marry  come  vp,  my  dish  of  cliastity  with  rosemary 
and  hays  ! 

That  is,  my  piece  of  prudish  ostentatious  chastity. 
Some  dishes  were  anciently  sent  to  table  garnished  with 
rosemary,  or  bays. 

^3  Iter  inch,  sill:,  twin  with  the  ruhitd  cherry. 

Incle  was  a  kind  of  worsted  with  which  ladies  worked 
flowers. 

" The  city  striv^d 

God  Neptune's  annual  fea^t  to  Keep, 

This  is  a  very  harsh  and  graceless  expression ;  its  mean- 
ing appears  to  be,  that  the  citizens  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  celebration  of  the  festival.  Steevens  surmises  tjat 
the  author  wrote — "  the  city  liiv'd,"  &c.,  i.  e.,  the  citizens 
are  collected  like  bees  in  -i  hive. 


"  But  to  prorogue  his  gi  ief. 

Prorogue  is  here  used  in  the  meaning  of  to  protract  ir 
prolong ;  Dryden  also  lias  employed  it  in  the  same  sense. 


"  Ills  deafened  parts. 

That  is,  his  deailened  senses,  senses  impaired  by  grief, 
wliich  rendering  him  silent  and  averse  to  converaatioi: 
make  him  seem  as  one  deaf. 


"  And  so  inflict  our  province. 
All  the  copies  read  thus,  but  it  should  surely  bo  affii^it. 

»•  Is  H  not  a  goodly  presence  ? 

That  is,  has  she  not  a  graceful  and  attractive  manner! 
Presence  is  port,  art,  mien,  demeanour. 

6»  Marina,  sings. 

In  Twine's  translation  of  the  story  of  Appollonius  Kinfi 
of  Tyre,  from  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  is  the  following  song, 
which  Mr.  Steevens  supposes  might  have  been  the   one 
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here  fong  by  Marina.  It  is  thua  introduced — "Tlien  be- 
gan she  to  record  in  verses,  and  therewithal  to  sing  so 
swetely,  that  Appollonins,  notwitlistanding  hia  great  sor- 
row, wondred  at  her.  And  these  were  the  verses  which 
she  soong  so  pleasantly  unto  the  instrument — 

Amongst  the  harlots  foul  I  walk, 

Yet  harlot  none  am  I : 
The  rose  among  the  thorns  it  grows, 

And  is  not  hurt  thereby. 

The  thief  that  stole  me,  sure  I  think. 

Is  slain  before  this  time  : 
A  bawd  me  bought,  yet  am  I  not 

Uefil'd  by  fleshly  crime. 

Were  nothing  pleasanter  to  me 

Than  parents  mine  to  know : 
I  am  the  issue  of  a  king. 

My  blood  from  kings  doth  flow. 

I  hope  that  God  will  mend  my  state, 

And  send  a  better  day  : 
Leave  olfyour  tears,  pluck  up  your  heart, 

And  banish  care  away. 

Show  gladness  in  your  countenance, 

Cast  up  your  cheerful  eyes  ; 
That  God  remains  that  once  of  nought 

Created  earth  and  skies; 
He  will  not  let,  in  care  and  thought. 
You  stiU  to  live,  and  all  for  nought." 

•0  Awhward  easualtUs. 

That  is,  adverse.    So  in  Senry  the  Sixth,  Part  II.— 

And  twice  by  awhcard  wind  from  England's  bonk 
Prove  back  ngnin.  i 


•'  No  fairy  molicn,  i.  e.,  co  puppet  dressed  up  to  do- 
ceive  me. 

•'  My  mother  woe  the  davghler  of  a  Icing  ; 
Who  died  the  very  minute  Iwtu  horn. 

Mr.  Steevens  very  justly  remarks — "  Either  the  construc- 
tion is—My  mother,  who  died  the  very  minute  I  was  born, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  king,— or  we  ought  to  read — 

She  died  the  very  minute,  &o. 

otherwise  it  is  the  king,  not  the  queen,  that  died  at  th« 
instant  of  Marina's  birth." 


-  Well,  Tny  companion  friends. 


If  this  but  answer  to  my  just  belief 
I  HI  well  remember  you. 

Malone  thinks  these  lines  should  be  given  to  Marina, 
as  ha  says  there  is  no  reason  why  Lysimuchus  should  bo 
liberal  to  his  friends  because  Pericles  has  found  his  daugh- 
ter. But  Lysimachus  has  an  interest  in  the  discovery; 
he  loves  Marina,  and  if  her  birth  is  proved  to  be  royal, 
can  gratify  his  love  by  marrying  her.  In  his  joy  at  this 
anticipated  confirmation  of  his  hopes,  he  promises  that  his 
friends  shall  share  his  happiness. 

•*  IVeara  yet  thy  silver  livery. 

That  is,  the  pure  white  robe  typioil  of  innocence,  th< 
Uvoiy  of  the  goddess  of  chastity. 
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TO   THE    RIGHT   HONOURABLE   HENRY  WRIOTHESLT, 

EAEL   OF   SOUTHAJCPTON,    AND   BAEON    OF   TITCHFIELD. 

Eight  Uonoukable, 

I  know  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to  your  Lordship, 
nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me  for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a  burthen :  ol  (y  if  your 
honour  seem  but  pleased,  I  account  myself  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours,  till  I 
have  honoured  you  with  some  graver  labour.  But  if  the  first  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall  bo 
Bon-y  it  had  so  noble  a  godfather,  and  never  after  ear  so  barren  a  land,  for  fear  it  yield  me  still  so  bad  a  harvest. 
I  leave  it  to  your  honourable  survey,  and  your  honour  to  your  heart's  content ;  which  I  wish  may  always 
answer  your  own  wish,  and  the  world's  hopeful  expectation. 

Your  Honour's  in  all  duty, 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 


Even  as  the  sun  with  purple-coloured  face 
Had  ta'en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  mom, 
Rose-cheek' d  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chase  ; 
Hunting  ho  lov'd,  but  love  he  laugh'd  to  scorn  : 
Sick-tliOughted  Vemis  makes  amain  unto  him. 
And  like  a  bold-fiic'd  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

"  Thrice  fairer  than  myself,  (thus  she  began,) 
The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare, 
Stain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man, 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are  ; 
Nature  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  strife, 
Saith  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life. 

Vouchsafe,  fhou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed, 
And  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow  ; 
If  thou  wilt  deign  this  favour,  for  thy  meed, 
A  thousand  honey  secrets  shalt  thou  know  : 
Here  come  and  sit,  where  serpent  never  hisses. 
And  being  set,  I  'U  smother  thee  with  kisses. 

And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loath' d  satiety. 
But  rather  famish  them  amid  their  plenty. 
Making  them  red  and  pale  with  fresh  variety  ; 
Ten  kisses  short  as  one,  one  long  as  twenty  : 
A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hoiir  but  short. 
Being  wasted  in  such  time-beguiling  sport." 

With  this,  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm, 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood. 
And,  treml)ling  in  her  passion,  calls  it  balm, 
Eartli's  sovereign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  good  : 
Being  so  enrag'd,  desire  doth  lend  her  force, 
Courageously  to  pluck  him  from  his  horse. 


Over  one  arm  the  lusty  courser's  rein. 

Under  the  other  was  the  tender  boy, 

Who  blush'd  and  pouted  in  a  dull  disdain,  •■ 

With  leaden  appetite,  unapt  to  toy  ; 

She  red  and  hot,  as  coals  of  glowing  fire. 
He  red  for  shame,  but  frosty  in  desire. 

The  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough, 

Nimbly  she  fastens  (0  how  quick  is  love  !) ; 

The  steed  is  stalled  up,  and  even  now 

To  tie  the  rider  she  begins  to  prove  : 
Backward  she  push'd  him,  as  she  would  be  thrust. 
And  govern'd  him  in  strength,  though  not  in  lust 

So  soon  was  she  along,  as  he  was  down, 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  their  hip;  : 
Now  doth  she  stroke  his  cheek,  now  dotli  he  frown, 
And  'gins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips  ; 
And  kissing  speaks,  with  lustful  language  brokea 
"  If  thou  wilt  chide,  thy  lips  shall  never  open." 

He  burns  with  bashful  shame  :  she  with  her  tears 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  his  cheeks  ; 
Then  with  her  windy  sighs,  and  golden  hairs. 
To  fan  and  blow  them  dry  again  she  seeks  : 

He  says,  she  is  immodest,  blames  her  'mis  ; 

What  follows  more,  she  smotlieis  with  a  kiss. 

Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast. 
Tires  witli  her  beak  on  feathers,  llesh,  and  bono, 
Sliaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste, 
Till  either  gorge  be  stufTd,  or  prey  be  gone  : 
Even  so  she  Idss'd  liis  brow,  his  clieek,  his  chin 
And  where  she  ends,  she  doth  anew  begin 
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Forc'd  V)  content,  bnt  never  to  obey, 
I'antine;  lie  lies,  and  brciitliing  in  her  face  ; 
She  fcedeth  on  tlie  steam,  as  on  a  prey, 
Ami  calls  it  lieavenly  moisture,  air  of  Rrace, 

Wisliing  lier  checks  were  gardens  full  of  tiowers. 

So  they  were  dew'd  mth  such  distilling  showers. 

Tiook  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net, 

So  fiiston'il  in  her  arms  Adonis  lies; 

I'me  shame  and  awd  resistance  made  him  Iret, 

Which  bred  more  beauty  in  his  angry  eyes ; 
lUiin  adiled  to  a  river  that  is  rank, 
Terforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 

Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats, 

Kor  to  a  pretty  ear  she  tunes  her  tjile  ; 

Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  low'rs  and  frets, 

'Twixt  crimson  shame  and  anger,  ashy-pale  ; 
Being  red,  she  loves  him  best ;  and  Ix'ing  white, 
Her  best  is  betterd  with  a  more  delight. 

Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  love  ; 

And  liy  her  fair  immortal  hand  she  swears 

Fiom  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remove. 

Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tears. 
Which  long  have  rain'd,  making  her  cheeks  all  wet 
And  one  sweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  countless  debt. 

Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin, 
Like  a  di-dapper  peering  through  a  wave. 
Who  being  look'd  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in  ; 
So  olTors  he  to  give  what  she  did  crave  ; 
Hut  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay, 
He  winks,  and  turns  his  lips  another  way. 

Never  did  passenger  in  summer's  heat 
llore  thirst  for  drmk,  than  she  for  this  good  turn. 
Her  help  she  sees,  but  help  she  cannot  get ; 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  in  fire  must  burn  : 

"  Oh  pity,  'gan  she  cry,  flint-hearted  boy  ; 

"Tis  but  a  kiss  I  beg  ;  why  art  thou  coy .' 

r  have  been  woo'd,  as  I  entreat  thee  now, 
Kven  by  the  stern  and  direful  god  of  war, 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne'er  did  bow. 
Who  comiuers  where  ho  comes,  in  every  jar  ; 
Yet  hath  ho  been  my  captive  and  my  slave. 


Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance. 
His  batter'd  shield,  liis  uncontrolled  crest. 
And  for  my  sake  bath  learn' d  to  sport  and  dance, 
i'o  coy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest ; 
Scorning  his  churlish  drum,  and  ensign  red. 
Making  my  arms  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

riius  him  th.at  over-rul'd,  I  oversway'd, 
f/jading  him  prisoner  in  a  red-rose  chain  : 
SIrong-temper'd  steel  his  stronger  strength  obey'd, 
Y;t  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  di.idain. 
0  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might. 
For  m.'ist'ring  lier  that  foil'd  the  god  of  fight. 

Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine, 
(Though  mine  be  not  so  fair,  yet  are  they  red,) 
The  kis.s  shall  be  thine  own  as  well  as  mine  : — 
What  seest  thou  in  the  ground  ?  hold  up  thy  head  ; 
Look  in  mine  eye-balls  where  thy  beauty  lies : 
Then  why  not  lips  on  lips,  since  eyes  on  eyes  ?     ' 

Art  tliou  asham'd  to  kiss  ?  then  wink  again. 
And  I  will  wink,  so  shall  the  day  seem  night : 
Love  keeps  his  revels  where  there  be  but  twain. 
Be  bold  to  play,  our  sport  is  not  in  sight : 
These  blue-vein'd  violets  whereon  we  le.an. 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  they  what  we  mean. 
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The  tender  spring  u]ion  thy  tem]iling  lip 

Shows  thee  unripe  ;  yet  niay'st  thou  well  be  tasted  ; 

Make  use  of  time,  let  not  advantage  slip  ; 

Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted  : 

Fair  flowers  that  are  not  gather'd  iu  thiir  prime, 
Kot  and  consume  themselves  iu  little  time 

Were  I  hard-favour'd,  foul,  or  wrinkled-old, 
Ill-natur'd,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voice, 
O'erworn,  ilespised,  rheumatic  and  cold. 
Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  ami  lacking  juice. 

Then  might' st  thou  pause,  for  then  I  were  not  for  theo; 

But  having  no  defects,  why  dost  abhor  me  ? 

Thou  canst  not  see  one  wrinkle  in  my  brow  ; 

Mine  eyes  are  grey,  and  liright,  and  ([uiek  in  turning ; 

My  beauty  as  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow. 

My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump,  my  marrow  Inirning  ; 
My  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy  hand  felt, 
Would  in  thy  palm  dissolve,  or  seem  to  melt. 

Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear, 
Or,  like  a  fairy,  trip  upon  the  green. 
Or,  like  a  nymph,  with  long  dishevel'd  hair, 
Dance  on  tlic  sands,  and  yet  no  tooting  seen  : 
Ijove  is  a  spirit  all  compact  of  fire. 
Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  aspire. 

Witness  this  primrose  bank  whereon  I  lie  ; 

These  forceless  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support  roe  ; 
Two  strcngthless  do\'es  will  draw  me  through  the  sky 
From  morn  till  night,  even  where  I  list  to  sport  me. 
Is  love  so  light,  sweet  boy,  and  may  it  be 
That  thou  sliould'st  think  it  heavy  unto  thee  f 

Is  thine  own  heart  to  thine  own  face  affected  ? 

Can  thy  right  hand  seize  love  upon  thy  left ! 

Then  woo  thyself,  be  of  thyself  rejected. 

Steal  thine  own  freedom,  and  complain  of  theft. 
Narcissus  .so,  himself  himself  forsook. 
And  dy'd  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

Torches  are  made  to  light,  jewels  to  wear. 
Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  beauty  for  the  use. 
Herbs  for  their  smell,  and  sappy  plants  to  bear  ; 
Things  growing  to  themselves  are  growth's  abuse  : 
Seeds  spring  from  seeds,  and  beauty  breedeth  beauty 
Thou  wert  begot, — to  get  it  is  thy  duty. 

Upon  the  earth's  increase  why  should'st  tliou  feed, 
Unless  the  earth  with  thy  increase  be  fed  ? 
By  law  of  Nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed. 
That  tliine  may  live,  when  thou  thyself  art  dead  ; 

And  so  in  spite  of  death  thou  do'st  survive, 

In  that  thy  likeness  still  is  left  alive." 

By  this,  the  love-sick  queen  began  to  sweat. 
For,  where  they  lay.  the  shadow  had  forsook  them, 
And  Titan,  tired  in  the  mid-day  heat. 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them  ; 
Wishing  Adonis  had  his  team  to  guide. 
So  he  were  like  him,  and  by  Venus'  side. 

And  now  Adonis,  with  a  lazj'  spright. 
And  with  a  heavy,  dark,  disliking  eye. 
His  low'ring  brows  o'er-whelming  his  fair  sight, 
Like  misty  vapours,  when  they  blot  the  sky. 
Souring  his  cheeks,  cries,  "  Fie,  no  more  of  lovo 
Tlie  sun  doth  burn  my  face  ;  1  must  remove." 

"  Ah  me,  (quoth  Venus'^  young,  and  so  unkind  I 
What  bare  excuses  mak'st  thou  to  be  gone  ! 
I'll  sigh  celestial  br<"ath.  whose  gentle  wind 
Shall  cool  the  heat   i  this  <lescending  sun  ; 

I  '11  make  a  shadow  for  thee  of  my  hairs ; 

If  they  burn  too,  I  '11  quench  them  vdth  my  tears 
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The  sun  that  shines  frorn  heaven,  shines  but  warm, 

And  lo,  I  lie  between  that  sun  and  thee  ; 

Tlie  lieat  I  have  from  tlience  doth  little  harm, 

'lliine  eye  darts  forth  the  tire  that  burneth  me 
And  were  I  not  immortal,  life  were  done, 
Between  this  heavenly  and  earthly  sun. 

Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel, 
Nay  more  than  iiint,  for  stone  at  rain  relenteth  ? 
Art  thou  a  woman's  son,  and  canst  not  feel 
\V  hat  'tis  to  lu  ve  ?  how  want  of  love  tormenteth  ? 
()  had  tliy  rhother  borne  so  bad  a  mind. 
She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  unkind. 

What  am  I,  that  thou  should'st  contemn  me  this  ? 

Or  what  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit .' 

Wiiat  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poor  kiss  ? 

Speak,  fair  ;  but  speak  fair  words,  or  else  be  mute. 
Give  me  one  kiss,  I'll  give  it  thee  again, 
And  one  for  interest,  if  thou  wilt  have  twain. 

Fie,  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stone, 

Well-painted  idol,  image,  dull  and  dead, 

Statue,  contenting  but  the  eye  alone, 

'niing  like  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  bred  ; 
Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  man's  complexion, 
For  men  will  kiss  even  by  their  own  direction." 

This  said,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading  tongue. 

And  swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause  ; 

Red  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong  ; 

Being  judge  in  love,  she  cannot  right  her  cause  : 
Anil  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would  speak, 
And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments  break. 

Sometimes  she  sliakes  her  liead,  and  then  his  hand, 
Now  gazeth  she  ou  him,  now  on  the  ground  ; 
f3ometimes  her  arms  infold  him  like  a  band  ; 
She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  arms  be  bound  ; 

And  when  from  thence  he  struggles  to  be  gone, 

She  locks  her  lily  fingers,  one  in  one. 

"  Fondling,  she  saith,  since  I  have  hemni'd  thee  here, 

Within  tlie  circuit  of  this  ivory  pale, 

I  '11  lie  the  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer; 

Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale  ; 

Graze  on  my  lips  ;  and  if  those  liills  be  dry. 

Stray  lower,  where  the  pleasant  fountains  lie. 

Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough, 
Sweet  bottom-grass,  and  high  delightful  plain. 
Round  rising  hillocks,  brakes  obscure  and  rough. 
To  shelter  thee  from  tempest  and  from  rain  ; 

Then  be  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park  ; 

No  dog  shall  rouse  thee,  though  a  thousand  bark." 

At  this  Adonis  smiles,  as  in  disdain, 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple  : 
liove  made  those  hollows,  if  himself  were  slain, 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tomD  so  simple  ; 
Fore-knowing  well,  if  there  he  came  to  lie. 
Why  there  love  liv'd,  and  there  he  could  not  die. 

These  lovely  caves,  these  round  enchanting  pits, 
Open'd  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus'  liking  : 
li.  iug  mad  before,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits? 
Struck  dead  at  first,  what  needs  a  second  striking? 
I'oor  queen  of  love,  in  thine  own  law  forlorn. 
To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  scorn  ! 

Now  which  way  shall  she  turn  ?  what  shall  she  say  ? 

Her  words  are  done,  her  woes  the  more  increasing  ; 

The  time  is  spent,  her  object  will  away. 

And  from  her  twiniug  arms  doth  urge  releasing  : 
"  Pity — (she  crys)  some  favour — some  remorse — " 
Away  he  springs,  and  hasteth  to  his  horse. 


But  lo,  from  forth  a  copse  that  neighbours  bj , 
A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis'  trampling  courser  doth  espy, 
And  forth  she  rushes,  snorts,  and  neigb.s  aloud  : 
The  strong-neck'd  steed,  being  tied  unto  a  tree 
Breaketh  his  rein,  and  to  her  straight  goes  he. 

Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds. 
And  now  his  woven  girts  he  breaks  asunder, 
1"he  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds. 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounos  like  heaven's  thunder 
The  iron  bit  he  crushes  'tween  his  teeth. 
Controlling  what  he  was  controHeil  with. 

His  ears  up  prick'd  ;  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compass'  d  crest  now  stands  on  end  ; 
His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again, 
As  from  a  furnace,  vapours  doth  he  send  : 
His  eye,  which  scornfully  glisters  like  fire. 
Shows  his  hot  courage  and  his  high  desire. 

Sometimes  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps. 

With  gentle  majesty,  and  modest  pride  ; 

Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leajis. 

As  who  should  say,  lo  !  thus  my  strength  is  try'd  ; 
And  thus  I  do  to  captivate  the  eye 
Of  the  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  by. 

What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir, 
His  flattering  holla,  or  his  "  Stand,  I  say?" 
Whst  cares  he  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur  ? 
For  rich  caparisons,  or  trappings  gay  ? 
He  sees  his  love,  and  nothing  else  he  sees. 
For  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life. 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportion' d  steed. 
His  art  with  Nature's  workmanship  at  strife. 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed  ; 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one. 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

Round-hoof  d,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  breast,  full  eyes,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide, 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide  : 
Look  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not  lack, 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

Sometimes  he  scuds  far  off,  and  there  he  stares, 

Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather  ; 

To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares. 

And  wh6r  he  run,  or  fly,  they  knew  not  whether  : 
For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  pings. 
Fanning  tlie  hairs,  who  wave  like  feather'd  wings. 

He  looks  upon  his  love,  and  neighs  unto  her  ; 
She  answers  him.  as  if  she  knew  his  mind  : 
Being  proud,  as  females  are,  to  see  him  woo  her, 
She  puts  on  outward  strangeness,  seems  unkind  : 

Spurns  at  his  love,  and  scorns  the  heat  he  feels. 

Beating  his  kind  embracements  with  her  heels. 

Then,  like  a  melancholy  male-content. 
He  vails  his  tail,  that,  like  a  falling  plume, 
Cool  shadow  to  his  melting  buttocks  lent ; 
He  stamjis,  and  bites  the  poor  flies  in  his  fume  : 
His  love  perceiving  how  he  is  enrag'd. 
Grew  kinder,  and  his  fury  was  assuag'd. 

His  testy  master  gocth  about  to  take  him  ; 
When  lo,  the  unback'd  breeder,  full  of  fear. 
Jealous  of  catching,  swiftly  doth  forsake  him, 
AVitli  her  the  horse,  and  left  Adonis  there  ; 

As  they  were,  mad,  unto  the  wood  they  hie  thenv. 

Out-stripping  crows  that  strive  to  over-fly  them. 
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All  swoln  with  cliftsing,  down  Adonis  sits, 
L'ftnning  his  lioistorous  nnd  unruly  beast ; 
Anil  now  the  liiippy  seiison  once  more  tits, 
That  love-sick  Love  by  pleading  may  be  blest ; 
Kor  lovers  Siiy,  the  heart  liatli  trclile  wrong, 
When  it  is  biirr'd  the  aidauce  of  the  tongue. 

An  oven  that  is  stopp'd,  or  river  stay'd, 

Burnetii  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage : 

So  of  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said  ; 

Free  vent  of  wonls  love's  lire  doth  assuage  ; 
Rut  when  the  heart's  attorney  once  is  mute, 
The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit. 

He  sees  her  coming,  and  begins  to  glow, 
(Even  as  a  dying  coal  revives  with  wind,) 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angry  brow  ; 
Looks  on  the  dull  earth  with  disturbed  mind  ; 
'laking  no  notice  that  she  is  so  nigh. 
For  all  askance  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 

0  wliat  a  sight  it  was,  wistly  to  view 

How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy  ! 

To  note  the  tighting  conllict  of  her  luie  ! 

Uow  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy  ! 
But  now,  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  llash'd  forth  tire,  as  lightning  from  the  sky. 

Now  was  she  just  before  him  as  he  sat, 
Anil  like  a  lowly  lover  down  she  kneels  ; 
With  one  fair  hand  she  hoaveth  up  his  hat, 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  checks  feels  : 
His  tender  cheeks  receive  her  soft  hands'  print, 
As  apt  as  new  fallen  snow  talies  any  dint. 

0  what  a  war  of  looks  was  then  between  them ! 

Her  eyes,  petitioners,  to  his  eyes  suing  ; 

His  eyes  saw  her  eyes  as  they  had  not  seen  them  ; 

Her  eyes  woo'd  still,  his  eyes  disdain'd  tlie  wooing  : 
And  all  this  dumb  play  had  his  acts  made  plain 
With  tears,  which,  chorus-like,  her  eyes  did  rain. 

Full  gently  now  she  takes  him  by  the  hand, 

A  lily  prison' d  in  a  gaol  of  snow. 

Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band  ; 

So  white  a  friend  engirts  so  white  a  foe  : 
Tliis  beauteous  combat,  wilful  and  unwilling, 
Sliow'd  like  ta  silver  doves  tliat  sit  a  billing. 

Once  more  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began  : 

"  O  fairest  mover  on  this  mortal  round. 

Would  thou  wert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man, 

-My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  my  wound  ; 
For  one  sweet  look  thy  help  I  woidd  assure  thee, 
l1io'  nothing  but  my  body's  bane  would  cure  thee.' 

Give  me  my  hand,  saith  he,  why  dost  thou  feel  it? 
Give  me  my  heart,  saith  she,  and  thou  shalt  have  it ; 

0  give  it  me,  lest  thy  hard  heart  do  steel  it. 
And  being  steel'd,  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it : 

Then  love's  deep  gi-oans  I  never  shall  regard. 
Because  Adonis'  lietirt  hath  made  mine  hard. 

For  shame,  he  cries,  let  go,  and  let  me  go  ; 
My  day's  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone, 
And  'tis  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  so  ; 

1  pray  you  hence,  and  leave  me  here  alone  ; 

Fiir  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  busy  care. 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  mare. 

Tlius  she  replies  :  "  Tliy  palfiey,  as  he  should. 

Welcomes  tlie  warm  approach  of  sweet  desire. 

Affection  is  a  coal  that  nmst  he  cool'd  ; 

Else,  su6fer'd,  it  will  set  the  he.-vrt  on  fire  : 
The  sea  hath  boumls.  but  deep  desire  hath  none, 
Therefore  no  marvel  though  thy  horse  be  gone. 
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How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  a  tree. 

Servilely  nuvstcr'd  with  a  leathern  rein  ! 

But  when  he  saw  his  love,  his  youth's  fair  fee, 

He  held  such  petty  bon<lage  in  disdain  ; 
Throwing  the  l)ase  tliong  from  his  bending  crost, 
Enfranchising  his  mouth,  his  back,  his  breast. 

Who  sees  his  true  love  in  her  naked  bed, 
Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  tlian  white. 
But,  when  his  glutton  eye  so  full  hath  fed. 
His  other  agents  aim  at  like  delight.' 

Who  is  so  faint,  that  dare  not  be  so  bold. 
To  touch  the  tire,  the  weather  being  cold  ? 

Let  me  excuse  thy  courser,  gentle  boy  ; 

And  learn  of  him,  I  heartily  beseech  thee. 

To  take  advantage  on  presented  joy  ; 

Though  I  were  tlumb,  yet  his  proceedings  teach  thee 
0  learn  to  love  ;  the  lesson  is  but  plain. 
And  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again." 

I  know  not  love,  (quoth  he)  nor  will  I  know  it, 
Unless  it  be  a  boar,  and  then  I  chase  it : 
'Tis  much  to  borrow,  and  I  will  not  owe  it ; 
My  love  to  love  is  love  but  to  disgrace  it ; 

For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death, 

That  laughs,  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breath, 

Who  wears  a  garment  shapeless  and  unfinish'd  ? 
Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leaf  put  forth  .' 
If  springing  things  be  any  jot  diniinish'd. 
They  witlier  in  their  prime,  prove  nothing  worth  : 
The  colt  that's  back'd  and  burthen'd  being  young, 
Loseth  his  pride,  and  never  waxeth  s-trong. 

Ton  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing  ;  let  lis  part. 
And  leave  this  idle  theme,  this  bootless  chat : 
Remove  your  siege  from  my  xmyielding  heart ; 
To  love's  alarm  it  will  not  ope  the  gate. 

Dismiss  your  vows,  your  feigned  tears,  your  flattery 
For  where  a  heart  is  hard,  they  make  no  battery. 

What !  canst  thou  talk,  (quoth  she)  hast  thou  a  tonguel 

0  would  thou  had'st  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing  ! 
Thy  mennaid's  voice  hath  done  me  double  wrong ; 

1  had  my  load  before,  now  press'd  with  bearing : 
Melodiousdiscord,heav'nly  tune  harsh-sounding,  [ing 
Earth's  deep-sweet  music,  and  heart's  dcep-sorc  wound- 
Had  I  no  eyes,  but  ears,  my  ears  would  love 

That  inward  beauty  and  invisible  ; 

Or,  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would  move 

Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  sensible  : 

Though  neither  eyes  nor  e.ars,  to  hear  nor  see, 
Yet  should  I  be  in  love,  by  touching  thee. 

Say,  that  the  sense  of  feeiing  were  bereft  me, 
And  that  I  could  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch. 
And  nothing  but  the  very  smell  were  left  me. 
Yet  would  my  love  to  thee  be  still  as  much  ; 
For  from  the  still'tory  of  thy  face  excelling 
Comesbreath  perfum'd,  that  breedeth  love  by  (.nK'Uinp 

But  0,  what  banquet  wert  thou  to  the  taste. 

Being  nurse  and  feeder  of  the  other  four ! 

Would  they  not  wish  the  feast  should  ever  last. 

And  bid  susjiieion  double  lock  the  door  ? 
Lest  jealousy,  that  sour  unwelcome  guest. 
Should,  by  his  stealing  in,  disturb  the  feast. 

Once  more  the  ruby-colour'd  portal  open'd. 
Which  to  his  speech  did  honey  passage  yield  ; 
Lilce  a  red  morn,  that  e\'er  yet  bctoken'd 
Wreck  to  the  sea-man,  tempest  to  the  field. 

Sorrow  to  sheiiherds,  woe  imto  the  birds. 

Gust  and  foul  flaws  to  herdman  and  to  herds. 
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This  ill  presage  advisedly  she  marketh  : 
Even  as  the  wind  is  hush'd  before  it  raineth, 
Or  as  the  wolf  doth  grin  before  he  barketh, 
0:  as  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth, 
Or  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun, 
His  meaning  struck  her  ere  his  words  begun 

And  at  his  look  she  flatly  falleth  down, 
For  looks  kill  love  and  love  by  looks  reviveth. 
A  smile  recures  the  w-ounding  of  a  frown. 
But  blessed  bankrupt,  that  by  love  so  thriveth  ! 
The  silly  boy  believing  she  is  dead, 
Ciaps  her  pale  cheek,  till  clapping  makes  it  red  , 

And  in  amaze  brake  off  his  late  intent, 
For  sharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her, 
Which  cunning  love  did  wittily  prevent  : 
Fair  fall  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her  ! 
For  on  the  grass  she  lies  as  she  were  slain. 
Till  his  breath  breatheth  life  in  her  again. 

Fie  wrings  her  nose,  he  strikes  her  on  the  cheeks, 

He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulses  hard  ; 

He  chafes  her  lips,  a  thousand  ways  be  seeks 

To  mend  the  hurt  that  his  unkindness  marr'd  ; 

He  kisses  her  ;  and  she,  by  her  good  will, 

Will  never  rise,  so  he  will  kiss  her  still. 

The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  turn'd  to  day  : 
Her  two  blue  \vindows  faintly  she  np-heaveth, 
hike  the  fair  sun,  when  in  his  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  morn,  and  all  the  world  relieveth. 

.rVnd  iis  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky, 

So  is  her  face  illumin'd  with  her  eye, 

Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  face  are  fix'd, 
.\s  if  from  thence  they  borrow'd  all  their  shine. 
Weie  never  four  such  lamps  together  mi.x'd, 
Hii  1  not  his  clouded  with  his  brows'  repine  ; 

l!ut  here,  which  through  the  crj'stal  tears  gave  light, 
Shone  like  the  moon,  in  water  seen  by  night. 

0   where  am  I,  quoth  she  ?  in  earth  or  heaven. 
Or  in  the  ocean  drench'd,  or  in  the  fire  ? 
What  hour  is  this  ?  or  morn  or  weary  even  ? 
Do  I  delight  to  die,  or  life  desire  ? 

But  now  I  liv'd,  and  life  was  death's  annoy  ; 

But  now  I  dy'd,  and  death  was  lively  joy. 

O  thou  didst  kill  me  ;  — k.ill  me  once  again  : 
Thy  eyes'  shrewd  tutor,  that  hard  heari  of  thine, 
Hath  taught  them  scornful  tricks,  and  such  disdain, 
That  they  have  murder'd  this  poor  heart  of  mine  ; 
And  these  mine  eyes,  true  leaders  to  their  queen. 
But  for  thy  piteous  lips  no  more  had  seen. 

Lon.j  m.ay  they  kiss  each  other,  for  this  cure  ! 

Oh  never  let  their  crimson  liveries  wear ! 

And  as  they  last,  their  verdure  still  endure, 

To  drive  infection  from  the  dangerous  year ! 
That  the  star-gazers,  having  writ  on  death, 
May  say,  the  plague  is  banish'd  by  thy  breath. 

Pure  lips,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  imprinted. 

What  bargains  may  I  make,  still  to  be  sealing .' 

I'o  sell  myself  I  can  be  well  contented. 

Bo  thou  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  and  use  good  dealing  ; 
Which  purchase  if  thou  make,  for  fear  of  slips, 
Set  thy  se;il-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips. 

A  thousand  kisses  buys  my  heart  from  me  ; 

And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure  one  by  one. 

What  is  ten  hundred  kisses  imto  thee  ? 

Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone  ? 

Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  double, 
Ib  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  tronble  ? 
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Fair  queen,  .juoth  he,  if  any  love  you  owe  me. 

Measure  my  strangeness  with  my  unripe  years  ; 

Before  I  know  myself,  seek  not  to  know  me : 

No  fisher  but  the  ungrown  fry  forbeai-s  ; 
The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks  fast, 
Or  being  early  pluck'd.  is  sour  to  tiste. 

Look,  the  world's  comforter,  with  weary  gait, 
His  day's  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  west : 
T1)e  owl,  night's  herald,  shrieks,  "  'fis  very  late  ;" 
The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest ; 
The  coal-blac'ii  clouds  that  shadow  heaven's  light 
Do  summon  us  to  part,  and  bid  good  night. 

Now  let  me  say  "  good  night,"  and  so  say  you  ; 
If  you  will  say  so,  you  shall  have  a  kiss. 
"  Good  night,"  quoth  she  ;  and.  ere  he  says  "adieu,' 
The  honey  fee  of  parting  tender'd  is  : 

Her  arms  do  lend  his  neck  a  sweet  embrace  ; 

Incorporate  then  they  seem  ;  face  grows  to  face. 

Till,  breathless,  he  di.sjoin'd,  and  backward  drew 
The  heavenly  moisture,  that  sweet  coral  mouth. 
Whose  precious  taste  her  thirsty  lips  well  knew, 
Whereon  they  surfeit,  yet  complain  on  drought : 
He  with  her  plenty  pressd.  she  faint  with  dearth, 
(Their  lips  together  glew'dj  fall  to  the  earth. 

Now  quick  Desire  hath  caught  her  yielding  prey. 
And  glutton-like  she  feeds,  yet  never  fiUeth  ; 
Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey. 
Paying  what  ransom  the  insulter  wiileth  ; 

■^Vhose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so  high 
That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  diy. 

And  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil. 
With  blind-fold  fury  she  begins  to  forage  : 
Her  fiice  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blf)od  doth  boil, 
And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  desperate  courage  ; 
Planting  oblivion,  beating  rea.sou  b.ick, 
Forgetting  shame's  pure  blush,  and  honour's  wrack. 

Hot,  faint,  and  wearj-,  with  her  hard  embracing. 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tam'  dwith  too  much  K.andUiig, 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  roe.  that's  tired  with  chasing, 
Or  like  the  froward  infant,  stilld  with  dandling, 
He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resisteth. 
While  she  takes  all  she  can,  not  all  she  listeth 

What  wax  so  frozen,  but  dissolves  with  temp' ring, 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression  ? 
Things  out  of  hope  are  compassd  oft  with  vent'riug, 
Chiefly  in  love,  whose  leave  exceeds  commission  : 
Aft'ection  faints  not  like  a  pale-fac'd  coward. 
But  then  woos  best,  when  most  his  choice  is  ft oward 

■Wlien  he  did  frown.  0  had  she  then  gave  over. 

Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  suck'd. 

Foul  words  and  frowns  njust  not  repel  a  lover  ; 

What  though  the  rose  have  pricks  ?  yet  is  it  pluck'd  : 
Were  beantv  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast. 
Yet  love  breaks  through,  and  picks  them  .all  at  last. 

For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him  ; 

Tlie  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  may  depart : 

She  is  resolv'd  no  lonsrer  to  restrain  him  ; 

Bids  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart. 
The  which,  by  Cupid's  bow  she  doth  protest. 
He  carries  thence  incaged  in  his  breast. 

Sweet  boy.  she  s.'\ys,  this  night  I'll  waste  in  sorrow, 

For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch. 

Tell  me.  loves  master,  shall  we  meet  to-morrow? 

Sav.  shall  we  ?  shall  we  '  wilt  thou  make  the  mati  b  ? 
He  tells  her,  no  :  to-morrow  he  intends 
To  hunt  the  boar  with  cort-ain  of  his  friends. 
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The  boar !  (quoth  she)  whereat  a  siuUlen  pale, 
Jike  hiwi'  being  spread  upon  the  blusliing  rose, 
Usurps  bur  cheeks  ;  she  trembles  at  liis  tale, 
AjkI  on  bis  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  throws  : 

She  sinketh  down,  still  banging  on  his  neck, 

lie  on  her  belly  falls,  she  ou  her  back. 

Now  is  she  in  the  very  lists  of  love. 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter  : 

All  is  iuiiiginary  she  doth  prove, 

He  will  not  manage  her,  although  he  mount  her  ; 

'lliiit  worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  annoy. 

To  clip  Elysium,  and  to  lack  her  joy. 

Even  a.s  poor  birds,  deceiv'd  with  painted  grapes. 
Do  surfeit  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw. 
Even  so  she  languishcth  in  her  mishaps. 
As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless  berries  saw  : 
The  warm  eftects  wliich  she  in  liim  linds  missing, 
Bhe  seeks  to  kindle  with  continual  kissing. 

But  all  in  vain  ;  good  queen,  it  will  not  be  : 
Bhe  hath  juisjiy'd  as  much  as  may  be  prov'd  ; 
Her  pleading  hath  deserv'd  a  greater  fee  ; 
She's  Love,  she  loves,  and  j-et  she  is  not  lov'd. 

P"ie,  fie,  he  says,  you  crush  me  ;  let  me  go  ; 

You  have  no  reason  to  withhold  me  so. 

Thou  had'st  been  gone,  quoth  she,  sweet  boy,  ere  this, 

Diit  that  thou  told'st  me,  thou  would'st  bunt  the  boar. 
0  be  ailvis'd  ;  thou  know'st  not  what  it  is 
With  javelin's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore. 

Whose  tushes  nevfi-sheath'd  he  whetteth  still, 

Like  to  a  mortal  butcher,  bent  to  kill. 

On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 

Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes  ; 

His  eyes,  like  glow-worms  shine  when  he  doth  fret ; 

His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes  ; 
Being  mov'd,  he  strikes  whate'cr  is  in  his  way. 
And  whom  he  strikes,  his  crooked  tushes  slay. 

His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  armed. 

Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter  ; 

riis  short  thick  neck  cainiot  be  easily  harmed  ; 

Being  ireful,  on  the  linn  he  will  venture  : 
The  thorny  brambles  and  embracing  bushes. 
As  fearful  of  him,  part ;  through  whom  he  rushes. 

Alas,  he  nought  esteems  that  face  of  thine, 
To  which  I/ove's  eye  pays  tributary  gazes  ; 
Nor  thy  soft  h.ands,  sweet  lips,  and  ciystal  eyne, 
Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes  ; 
But  having  thee  at  vantjige  (wond'rous  dread  !) 
Would  root  these  beauties  as  he  roots  the  mead. 

0,  let  him  keep  his  loathsome  cabin  still ; 

Beauty  hath  nought  to  do  with  such  foul  fiends. 

Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  will ; 

lliey  that  thrive  well,  take  counsel  of  their  friends. 
When  thou  did'st  name  the  boar,  not  to  dissemble, 
1  fear'd  thy  fortune,  and  my  joints  did  tremble. 

Didst  thou  not  mark  my  face  ?     Was  it  not  white  ? 

Saw'bt  thou  not  signs  of  fear  lurk  in  mine  eye? 

Grew  I  not  faint  ?     And  fell  I  not  downright  1 

Within  my  bosom,  whereon  thou  di^st  lie, 

My  boding  heart  pants,  beats,  and  takes  no  rest, 
But,  like  an  earthquake,  shakes  thee  on  my  breast. 

For  where  love  reigns,  disturbing  jealousy 
Doth  ca'l  himself  affection's  sentinel ; 
Gives  false  alarms,  suggesteth  mutiny. 
And  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry,  "kill,  kill ;" 

Distemp'ring  gentle  love  with  his  dea  e, 

As  air  and  water  doth  abate  the  fire. 
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This  sour  informer,  this  hate-breeding  spy, 

'J'his  canker  that  eats  up  love's  tender  spring, 

'J'his  airry-talc,  dissensious  jealousy. 

That  sometimes  true  news,  sometimes  false  doth  bring, 
Knocks  at  my  heart,  anil  whispers  in  mine  ear, 
That  if  J.  love  thee,  I  thy  death  should  fear  : 

And  more  than  so,  preeenteth  to  mine  eye 
The  pictme  of  an  angry-chasing  boar. 
Under  whose  sharp  fangs  on  his  back  doth  lie 
An  image  like  thyself,  all  stain'd  with  gore  ; 
Whose  blood  upon  the  fresh  flowers  being  shed. 
Doth  make  them  droop  with  grief,  and  hang  the  head. 

What  should  I  do,  seeing  thee  so  indeed, 

Tliat  trembling  at  the  imagination. 

The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  lieai  t  bleed  ? 

And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination  : 

I  juiiiihesy  thy  death,  my  living  soitow. 
If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-morrow 

But  if  thou  needs  wilt  hunt,  be  rul'd  by  me  ; 

Uncoujile  at  the  timorous  flying  hare, 

Or  at  the  fox,  which  lives  by  subtilty, 

Or  at  the  roe,  which  no  encounter  dare  : 

Pursue  these  fearful  creatures  o'er  the  downs. 

And  on  thy  well-breath'd  horse  keep  with  thy  boonila 

And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 

Alark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  troubles, 
How  he  out-runs  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
lie  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles  : 

The  many  musits  through  the  which  he  goes. 

Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

Sometime  he  runs  among  the  flock  of  sheep. 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell , 
And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep. 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell ; 
And  sometime:  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer  : 
Danger  deviseth  shifts  ;  wit  waits  on  fear  : 

For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot  scent-snuffing  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt, 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out : 

Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths  :  Echo  reiiliee, 

As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies. 

By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  off  upon  a  hill, 

Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear. 

To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still  ; 

Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear  ; 
And  now  his  grief  m,ay  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore-sick,  that  hears  the  passing  bell. 

Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way  ; 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch. 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay ! 

For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many, 

And  being  low,  never  reliev'd  by  any. 

Lie  quietly,  and  hear  a  little  more  ; 
Nay,  do  not  struggle,  for  thou  shalt  not  rise  : 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  boar. 
Unlike  thyself, — thou  hear'st  me  moralize, 

Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so  ; 

For  love  can  comment  upon  every  woe. 

Where  did  I  leave  ?^No  matter  where,  quoth  he  ; 

Iveave  me,  and  then  the  story  aptly  ends  : 

The  night  is  spent.     Why,  what  of  that?  quolb  she 

I  am,  quoth  he,  expected  of  my  friends  ; 
And  now  'tis  dark,  and  going  I  shall  fall. — 
In  night,  quoth  she,  desire  sees  beol  of  all. 
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But  if  thou  full,  0  then  imagine  this, 

The  earth  in  love  with  thee  thy  footing  trips, 

And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  "kiss. 

Kich  preys  make  rich  men  thieves  ;  so  do  thy  lips 
Make  modest  Dian  cloudy  and  forlorn, 
Lest  she  should  steal  a  kiss,  and  die  forsworn. 

Now,  of  this  dark  night  I  perceive  the  reason  : 
Cynthia  for  shame  obscures  her  silver  shine. 
Till  forging  nature  be  conderan'd  of  treason. 
For  stealing  moulds  from  heaven  that  were  divine. 
Wherein  she  fram'd  thee  in  high  heaven's  despite, 
To  shame  the  sun  by  day,  and  her  by  night. 

And  therefore  hath  she  bribed  the  Destinies, 
To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  nature, 
To  mingle  beaaty  with  infirmities. 
And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature ; 

Making  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 

Of  sad  mischances  and  much  misery  ; 

As  burning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint, 
Life-poisoning  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood. 
The  marrow-eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 
Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood  : 

Surfeits,  imposthumes,  grief,  and  damn'd  despair. 
Swear  nature's  death  for  framing  thee  so  fair. 

And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies. 
But  in  one  minute's  sight  brings  beauty  under 
Both  favour,  savour,  hue,  and  qualities, 
Whereat  th'  imperial  gazer  late  did  wonder, 
Are  on  the  suddeii  wasted,  thaw'd  and  done. 
As  mountain-snow  melts  with  the  mid-day  sun. 

Therefore,  despite  of  fruitless  chastity. 
Love-lacking  vestals,  and  self-loWng  nuns, 
That  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  scarcitj-. 
And  barren  dearth  of  daughters  and  of  sons. 
Be  prodigal  :  the  lamp  that  burns  by  night 
Dries  up  his  oil,  to  lend  the  world  his  light. 

What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  grave, 

Seeming  to  bury  that  posterity 

Which  by  the  rights  of  time  thou  needs  must  have, 

If  thou  destroy  them  not  in  their  obscurity  ? 
If  so,  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain, 
Sith  in  thy  pride  so  fair  a  hope  is  slain. 

So  in  thyself  thyself  art  made  away  ; 
A  mischief  worse  than  civil  home-bred  strife, 
Or  theirs  whose  desperate  hands  themsel  ves  do  slay. 
Or  butcher-sire,  that  reaves  his  son  of  life. 
Foul  cankering  rust  the  hidden  treasure  frets, 
But  gold  that's  put  to  use,  more  gold  begets. 

Nay  then,  quoth  Adon,  you  will  fall  again 

Into  your  idle  over-handled  theme  ; 

The  kiss  I  gave  you  is  bestow'd  in  vain. 

And  all  in  vain  you  strive  against  the  stream  ; 
For  by  this  black-fac'd  night,  desire's  foul  nurse, 
Tour  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and  worse. 

If  love  have  lent  30U  twenty  thousand  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own. 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaiil's  songs. 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown  ; 
For  know,  my  heart  sUvnds  armed  in  my  ear, 
And  will  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there  ; 

Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  should  run 

Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast ; 

And  tlieu  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone, 

In  bis  bedchamber  to  be  barr'd  of  rest. 
No,  lady,  no  ;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan, 
But  soundly  sleeps,  while  now  it  sleeps  alone. 


What  have  you  urg'd  that  I  cannot  reprove T 
The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  unto  danger  ; 
I  hate  not  love,  but  your  device  in  love, 
T'hat  lends  embracements  unto  every  stranger. 
You  do  it  for  increase  :  0  strange  excuse : 
When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lust's  abuse. 

Call  it  not  love,  for  love  to  heaven  is  fled, 
Since  sweating  lust  on  earth  usurps  his  name  ; 
Under  w^ose  simple  semblance  he  hath  fed 
Upon  fresh  beauty,  blotting  it  with  blame  ; 

Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains,  and  soon  bereaves 

As  caterpillars  do  the  tender  le(ives. 

Love  comforteth,  like  sun-shine  after  rain. 

But  lust's  effect  is  tempest  after  sun  ; 

Love's  gentle  spring  doth  always  fresh  remajn, 

Lust's  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  done. 
Love  surfeits  not ;  lust  like  a  glutton  dies : 
Love  is  all  truth  ;  lust  full  of  forged  lies. 

More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  say  ; 

The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  green. 

Tlierefore,  in  sadness,  now  I  will  away  ; 

My  face  is  full  of  shame,  my  heart  of  teen  ; 
Mine  ears  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended, 
Do  burn  themselves  for  having  so  offended. 

With  this,  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fiiir  arms  which  bound  him  to  her  breast, 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawns  runs  apace  : 
Leaves  Love  upon  her  back  deeply  distress' d. 
Look  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the  sky, 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venus'  eye  ; 

Wliich  after  him  she  darts,  as  one  on  shore 
Gazing  upon  a  late-embarked  friend. 
Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more. 
Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend  ; 
So  did  the  merciless  and  pitchy  night 
Fold  io  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight. 

Whereat  ajnaz'd,  as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  dropp'd  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood, 
Or  'stonish'd  as  night-wanderers  often  are. 
Their  light  blcwn  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood ; 
Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay. 
Having  lost  th<i  fair  discovery  of  her  way. 

And  now  she  bea*f  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans. 

That  all  the  neighliour-caves,  as  seeming  troubled. 

Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans  ; 

Passion  on  passion  depply  is  redoubled  : 

"  Ah  me  !"  she  cries,  and  twenty  times,  "  woe,  woe!  ' 
And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so. 

She  marking  them,  beg.'cs  a  wailing  note. 

And  sings  extemp'rally  a  woeful  ditty  ; 

How  love  makes  young  men  thrall,  and  old  men  dote) 

How  love  is  wise  in  folly,  fo olish-witty : 
Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  woe, 
And  still  the  choir  of  echoa»  answer  so. 

Her  song  was  tedious,  and  outinre  the  night, 
For  lovers'  hours  are  long,  though  seeming  short : 
If  pleas'd  themselves,  others,  the^  think,  delight, 
In  such  like  circumstance,  with  such  like  sport.: 
Their  copious  stories,  oftentimes  begun. 
End  without  audience,  and  are  neve'  done. 

For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  wHl»aI, 
But  idle  sounds,  resembling  parasites. 
Like  shrill-tongu'd  tapsters  answering  every  cali, 
Soothing  the  humour  of  fant;istic  wits  ? 

She  said,  'tis  so  :  they  answer  all,  'tis  so  ; 

And  would  say  after  her,  if  she  said  no. 
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Lo !  here  tlie  Rcntle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
fniin  liis  iiioist  ciibinct  mounts  up  ou  high, 
And  wukea  the  morning,  from  whosi^  silver  breast 
The  suii  ariseth  in  his  majesty  ; 
Wlio  (loth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold. 
That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnish'd  gold. 

Voiius  salutes  him  with  this  fair  good  morrow  : 
0  thou  clear  god.  and  patron  of  all  light, 
Kroin  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth  borrow 
The  beauteous  inlluence  that  makes  him  brignt. 
There  lives  a  son.  tliat  suckd  an  earthly  mother. 
May  lend  thee  light,  as  thou  dost  lend  to  other. 

This  said,  she  hasteth  to  a  myrtle  grove. 
Musing  the  morning  i.s  so  much  o'er-worn, 
.\nd  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love  : 
She  hearkens  for  liis  hounrls,  and  for  his  horn  : 
Aniiii  she  hears  them  chaimt  it  lustily, 
And  all  in  haste  she  coasteth  to  the  cry. 

And  as  she  runs,  the  hushes  in  the  way 
Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 
Some  twine  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay  ; 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace. 
Like  a  milch  doe.  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ache, 
Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn  hid  in  some  brake. 

By  this,  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay. 
Whereat  she  starts,  like  one  that  spies  an  adder 
Wreath'd  up  in  fatal  folds,  just  in  his  way, 
I'lie  fear  whereof  duth  make  him  shake  and  shudder  : 
Even  BO  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hotmds 
Appals  her  senses,  and  her  spright  confounds. 

For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase, 
l!ut  the  blunt  boar,  rough  bear,  or  lion  proud, 
liec.iuse  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place, 
Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  aloud  : 

Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst, 

They  all  strain  court'sy  who  shall  cope  him  first. 

Iliis  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear. 
Through  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart, 
Who,  overcome  by  doubt  and  bloodless  fear, 
With  cold  pale  weakness  numbs  each  feeling  part : 
Like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  once  doth  yield, 
They  basely  tly,  and  daie  not  st.iy  the  field. 

Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstasy  ; 

Till,  cheering  up  her  senses  sore  dismay'd, 

She  tells  them,  'tis  a  causeless  fantasy. 

And  childish  error  that  they  are  afraid  : 
Kids  them  leave  quaking,  wills  them  fear  no  more  ;- 
And  with  that  word  she  spy'd  the  huuted  boar  ; 

Whose  frothy  mouth,  bepainted  all  with  red, 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together, 
A  second  fe.ir  through  all  her  sinews  spread. 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither  : 
This  way  she  runs,  and  now  she  will  no  further, 
But  Iwck  retires,  to  rate  the  boar  for  murder. 

A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways  ; 

She  trc-uls  the  paths  that  she  untreads  again  ; 

Fler  more  than  haste  is  mated  with  delays, 

Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  brain  ; 
Full  of  respect,  yet  nought  at  all  respecting. 
In  hand  with  all  things,  nought  at  all  etlecting. 

Here  kennel'd  in  a  brake  she  finds  a  hound, 

And  asks  the  weary  caitifif  for  his  master  ; 

And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound. 

Gainst  vcnom'd  sores  the  only  sovereign  plaster ; 
And  here  she  meeLs  another  sadlv  scowling. 
To  whom  she  speaks  ;  and  he  replies  with  howling. 
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When  he  had  ccas'd  his  ill-resounding  noise. 
Another  flap-mouth'd  mourner,  black  and  grim. 
Against  the  welkin  vollies  out  his  voice  ; 
Another  and  another  answer  him. 

Clapping  their  proud  tails  to  the  ground  below. 
Shaking  their  scratch' d  ears,  bleeding  as  they  RO. 

Look,  how  the  world's  poor  people  are  amazed 
At  apparitions,  signs,  and  prodigies. 
Whereon  with  fearful  eyes  they  long  have  gazed 
Infusing  them  with  dreadful  jirophecies ; 

So  she  at  these  sad  signs  draws  up  her  breath. 

And,  sighing  it  again,  exclaims  on  death, 

Hard-favour'd  tyrant,  ugly,  meagre,  lean. 
Hateful  divorce  of  love,  (thus  chides  she  death) 
Grim-grinningghost,  earth'sworm,  whatdostthou  nieu 
To  stille  beauty,  and  to  steal  his  breath. 

Who  when  he  liv'd,  his  breath  and  tieauty  set 

Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  violet .' 

If  he  be  dead, — 0  no,  it  cannot  be. 

Seeing  his  beauty,  thou  shouldst  strike  at  it — 

0  yes,  it  may  ;  thou  hast  no  eyes  to  see. 

But  hatefully  at  random  dost  thou  hit. 
Thy  mark  is  feeble  age  ;  but  thy  false  dart 
Mistakes  that  aim,  an<l  cleaves  an  infant's  heart. 

Hadst  thou  but  hid  beware,  then  he  had  spoke. 

And  hearing  him,  thy  power  had  lost  his  power. 

The  destinies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke  ; 

They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluck'st  a  flower  : 
Love's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled. 
And  not  death's  ebon  dart,  to  strike  him  dead. 

Dost  thou  drink  tears,  that  thou  provok'st  such  weeping 
What  may  a  heavy  groan  advantage  thee  ? 
Why  hast  thou  cast  into  eternal  sleeping 
Those  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see  ? 
Now  Nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  vigour. 
Since  her  best  work  is  ruin'd  with  thy  rigour. 

Here  overcome,  as  one  full  of  despair. 
She  vail'd  her  eye-lids,  who,  like  sluices,  stopp'd 
'The  crj'stal  tide  that  from  her  two  cheeks  fair 
In  the  sweet  channel  of  her  bosom  dropp'd  ; 

But  through  the  flood-gates  breaks  tbe  silver  rain, 
And  with  his  strong  course  opens  them  again. 

0  how  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow  ! 

Her  eyes  seen  in  her  tears,  tears  in  her  eye  ; 

Both  crystals,  where  they  view'd  each  other's  sorroW; 

Sorrow,  that  friendly  sighs  sought  still  to  dry  ; 
But  like  a  stormy  day,  now  wind,  now  rain. 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  wet  again. 

Variable  passions  throng  her  constant  woe. 
As  striving  which  should  best  become  her  grief; 
All  entertain'd,  each  passion  labours  so. 
That  every  present  sorrow  secmeth  chief. 

But  none  is  best ;  then  join  they  all  together. 
Like  many  clouds  consulting  for  foul  weather. 

By  this,  far  off  she  hears  some  bimtsman  kollo  ; 
A  nurse's  song  ne'er  pleas'd  her  babe  so  well : 
llie  dire  imagination  she  did  follow 
This  sound  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expel ; 

For  now  reviling  joy  bids  her  rejoice, 

And  flatters  her,  it  is  Adonis'  voice. 

Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide , 
Being  prison'd  in  her  eye,  like  pearls  in  glass ; 
Yet  sometimes  falls  an  orient  drop  beside, 
Which  her  cheek  melts,  as  scorning  it  should  pass, 
To  wash  the  foul  face  of  the  sluttish  ground. 
Who  is  but  drunken  when  she  seemeth  drowu'd. 
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9  hard-belieying  love,  how  strange  it  seems 

Not  to  believe,  and  yet  too  credulous ! 

I'liy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes, 

Ois|xiir  and  hope  make  thee  ridiculous  ; 
Tlie  ona  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  unlikely, 
With  likely  thoughts  the  other  kills  thee  quickly. 

S'ow  she  unweaves  the  web  that  she  had  wrought ; 

Adonis  lives,  and  death  is  not  to  blame  ; 

It  was  not  she  that  call'd  him  all  to  naught ; 

Now  she  adds  honour  to  his  hateful  name  ; 
She  clepes  him  king  of  graves,  and  grave  for  kings, 
Imperial  supreme  of  all  mortal  things. 

No,  no,  (quoth  she)  sweet  Death,  I  did  but  jest ; 
Yet  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear. 
When  as  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beast, 
Which  knows  no  pity,  but  is  still  severe  ; 
T!;en,  gentle  shallow,  (truth  I  must  confess) 
I  rail'd  on  thee,  fearing  my  love's  decease. 

Tis  not  my  fault :  the  boar  provok'd  my  tongue  ; 

I5e  wreak' d  on  him,  invisible  comm;»ider  ; 

'lis  he,  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee  wi'ong  ; 

I  did  but  act,  he's  author  of  thy  slander  : 
Grief  hath  two  tongues,  and  never  woman  yet 
Could  rule  them  both,  without  ten  women's  wit. 

Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive. 

Her  rash  siwpect  she  doth  extenuate  ; 

And  that  his  beauty  may  the  better  thrive, 

With  death  slie  humbly  doth  insinuate  ; 
Tells  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs  ;  and  stories 
His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 

0  Jove,  quoth  she,  how  much  a  fool  was  I, 

To' be  of  such  a  weak  anil  silly  mind. 

To  wail  his  death,  who  lives,  and  must  not  die. 

Till  mutual  overthrow  of  mortal  kind  ! 
For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain, 
And,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  again. 

Fie,  fie,  fond  love,  thou  art  so  full  of  fear. 
As  one  with  treasure  laden,  liemm'd  with  thieves  ; 
Trifles,  unwitnessed  with  eye  or  ear, 
Thy  coward  heart  with  false  bethinking  grieves. 
Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn, 
Whereat  she  leaps,  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 

As  falcpn  to  the  lure,  away  she  flies  ; 

The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light ; 

And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 

The  foul  boar's  conquest  on  her  fair  delight ; 

Which  seen,  her  eyes,  as  murder'd  with  the  view, 
Like  stars  asham'ii  of  day,  themselves  withdrew. 

Oi,  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit, 
Shrinbs  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pain, 
And  there,  all  smother'd  up,  in  shade  doth  sit, 
Jjong  oiter  fearing  to  creep  forth  again  ; 
So,  at  his  bloody  view,  her  eyes  are  fled 
Into  the  deep  dark  cabins  of  her  head, 

Whei-e  they  resign'd  their  office  and  their  light 

To  the  disposing  of  her  troubled  brain  ; 

Who  bids  them  still  consort  with  ugly  night, 

And  never  wound  the  heart  with  looks  again  ; 
Who,  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne. 
By  their  suggestion  gives  a  deadly  groan. 

Whereat  each  tributary  subject  quakes  ; 
As  when  the  wind,  imprison'd  in  the  ground, 
Struggling  for  passage,  earth's  foundation  shakes. 
Which  with  cold  terrors  doth  men's  mind  confound  : 
This  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise, 
T.iiat  from  their  dark  b  ids,  once  more,  leap  her  eyes 


And,  being  open'd,  throw  unwilling  sight 
Upon  the  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had  trench'd 
In  his  soft  flank  :  whose  wonted  lily  white 
With  purple  tears,  that  his  wound  wept,  was  drench'd 
No  flower  was  nigh,  no  gra.ss,  herb,  leaf,  or  weed, 
But  stole  his  blood,  and  seem'd  with  him  to  bleed 

Tills  solemn  sympathy  poor  A'enus  noteth  : 
Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head  ; 
Dumbly  she  passions,  franticly  she  doteth  : 
She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead. 

Her  voice  is  stopp'd,  her  joints  forget  to  bow  ; 

Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadfastly, 

That  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound  seem  three  i 

And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye 

That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be  : 

His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled  ; 

For  oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled. 

Jly  tongue  cannot  express  my  grief  for  one. 
And  yet,  quoth  she,  behold  two  Adons  dead  ! 
Jly  sighs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone, 
Jline  eyes  are  turn'd  to  tiro,  my  heart  to  lead  : 

Heavy  heart's  lead  melt  at  mine  eyes,  as  Are  ! 

So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 

Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost ! 

What  face  remains  alive  that's  worth  tlie  viewing? 

Whose  tongue  is  music  now.'  what  canst  thou  boast 

Of  things  long  since,  or  any  thing  ensuing  ? 

The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trini  | 
But  true-sweet  beauty  Hv'd  and  dy'd  in  him. 

Bonnet  or  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear ! 

Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you  : 

Having  no  fair  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear  ; 

The  sun  doth  scorn  you.  and  the  wind  doth  hi.ss  you  : 
But  when  Adonis  liv'd,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurk'd  like  two  thieves,  to  rob  him  of  his  fair ; 

And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep  ; 
The  wind  would  blow  it  oil",  and,  lieing  gone. 
Play  with  his  locks ;  then  would  Adonis  weep  : 

And  straight,  in  pity  of  his  tender  years. 

They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  his  tnars 

To  see  his  face,  the  lion  walk'd  along 

Behind  some  hed.ge,  because  he  would  not  fear  liim  ; 

To  recreate  himself,  when  he  hath  sung. 

The  tiger  would  be  tame,  and  gently  hear  him  : 
If  he  had  spoke,  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey, 
And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook, 
The  tishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills  ; 
When  he  was  by.  the  birds  such  pleasure  took. 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Would  bring  liim  mulberries,  and  ripe  red  cherries; 

He  fed  them  with  liis  sight,  they  him  with  berries. 

But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  boar. 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  ?i-ave. 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore  ; 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave  : 
If  he  did  see  his  face,  why  then  I  know. 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kill'd  lum  sa 

'Tis  true,  'tis  true  ;  thus  was  Adonis  slain  ; 

He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear. 

Who  would  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  iigaiii, 

But  Viy  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there  ; 
And  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 
bhcath'd.  unaware,  his  tusk  in  his  soft  groin. 
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Ilail  I  been  tooth'il  like  him,  I  must  confess 
Witli  kissing  liim  I  sliuiilil  Imva  kill'd  liim  tiret ; 
Hut  ho  is  ileiul,  and  never  did  lie  bless 
My  youth  with  his ;  the  more  I  urn  iiccursl. 
With  this  slie  fiilleth  in  the  pla<;e  she  stood, 
And  sUiius  her  lUce  witli  Ids  congealed  blood. 

She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  arc  pale  , 
She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold  ; 
!)bc  whispers  in  his  ear  a  heavy  talc. 
As  if  he  heard  the  woeful  words  she  told  : 
She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  close  his  eyes, 
Where  lo !  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness  lies  : 

Two  glasses,  where  herself  herself  beheld 
A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  rellect 
Their  virtue  lost,  wlierein  they  late  excell'd, 
And  every  beauty  robb'd  of  his  elTect : 

Wonder  of  time,  ([uoth  she,  this  is  my  spite. 
That  you,  beiug  dead,  the  day  should  yet  be  lisht- 

Since  thou  art  dead,  lo!  here  I  prophesy, 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend  ; 
It  shall  be  waitetl  on  with  jealousy, 
Kind  sweet  bej;inniu^'  but  unsavoury  end  ; 

Ne'er  settled  equally,  too  high  or  low  ; 

That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  bis  woe. 

It  shall  be  fickle,  iiilse,  and  full  of  fraiKl, 
And  shall  be  blasted  in  a  breathing-while  ; 
I'he  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'er-straw'd 
With  sweets,  that  shall  tlie  sharpest  sight  beguile  : 
'1  he  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak, 
Strike  the  mse  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot, 
Teaching  decrepid  age  to  tread  the  measures  : 
The  staring  rullian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 
fluok  down  tlie  rich,  enrich  tlie  poor  with  treasures: 
I',  shall  be  raging-mad,  and  silly  mild, 
lluke  the  youug  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 


It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 

It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 

It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  severe, 

Auil  most  deceiving,  when  it  seems  most  just ; 
I'erverse  it  shall  be,  when  it  seems  most  towaid, 
Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

It  shall  be  cause  of  war,  and  dire  events, 

And  set  dissension  'twi-vt  the  son  and  sire  ; 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 

As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  tire  ; 

Sith  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy, 
They  that  love  best,  their  love  shall  not  enjoy. 

By  this,  the  boy  that  by  her  side  lay  kill'd. 
Was  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  sight. 
And  in  his  blood  that  on  the  ground  lu)  siiill'd, 
A  ])ur[ile  llower  sprung  up,  chequer'd  with  white  ; 
Kesembling  well  his  pale  cheeks,  and  the  blood 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness  stood 

She  bows  her  head,  the  new-sprung  flower  to  smell, 

Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis'  breatji ; 

And  says,  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell, 

Since  he  himself  is  reft  from  her  by  death  : 
She  crops  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach  appears 
Green  dropping  sap,  which  she  compares  to  tears 

Poor  flower,  quoth  she,  tliis  was  thy  father's  guise, 

(Sweet  issue  of  a  more  sweet-smelling  sire) 

For  every  little  grief  to  wet  bis  eyes  : 

To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire. 

And  so  'tis  thine  ;  but  know,  it  is  as  good 
To  wither  in  my  breast,  as  in  his  blood. 

Here  was  thy  father's  bed.  here  in  my  bre.ist ; 
Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  'tis  thy  right : 
Lo !  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest, 
My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and  uigbt 
There  shall  not  be  one  minute  of  an  hour. 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love'  3  flower. 


Thus  weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies. 
And  yokes  hei  silver  doves  ;  by  whose  swift  aid 
Their  mistress  mounted,  through  the  empty  skies 
In  her  light  chariot  quickly  is  convey'd. 

Holding  their  course  to  Piphos,  where  their  qaeeo 
Means  to  immure  herself,  and  not  bo  seen. 
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S^fje  J\;tpc  of  futrtcc. 


TO   THE   RIGHT   HONOUEABLE   HENRY  WRIOTHESLT, 

EAP.L    OF    SOTjrnAMPTOX,    AND    BARON    OF   TITCHFIELD. 

TuE  love  I  dedicate  to  your  Lordship  is  without  end  ;  whereof  this  pamphlet,  without  hegirning,  Is  but  b 
Eupei'fluous  moiety.  The  warrant  I  have  of  your  honourable  disposition,  not  the  worth  of  my  imtutored  lines, 
makes  it  assured  of  acceptance.  What  I  have  done  is  yours,  what  I  have  to  do  is  yours ;  being  part  in  all  I 
have  devoted  yours.  Were  my  worth  greater,  my  duty  would  show  greater  :  meantime,  as  it  is,  it  is  bound  to 
your  Lordship,  to  whom  I  wish  long  life,  still  lengthened  with  all  happiness. 

Tour  Ijordship's  in  all  duty, 

WIliU-M  SHAKESPEAUE 


THE    ARGUMENT. 


Lucius  Tarquinius  (for  his  excessive  pride  surnamed  Siiperbus)  after  he  had  caused  his  o\  n  father-in-law, 
Servius  Tullius,  to  be  cruelly  murdered,  and,  contrary  to  the  Roman  laws  and  customs,  not  reqiiring  or  staying 
for  the  people's  suffrages,  had  possessed  lumself  of  the  Icingdom  ;  went,  accompanied  witli  liis  sons  and  other 
n')l>lemen  of  Rome,  to  besiege  Ardea.  During  which  siege,  the  principal  men  of  the  army  meeting  one  evening 
at  the  tei  t  of  Sextus  T.arquinius,  the  liing's  son,  in  their  discourses  after  supper  every  one  commended  the 
virtues  of  his  own  wife  ;  among  whom,  Cojlatinus  extolled  the  incomparable  cliastity  of  Ids  wife  Lncretia.  In 
lliat  pleasant  liumour  tliey  all  posted  to  Rome  ;  and  intending,  by  their  secret  and  sudden  arnval,  to  malve  trial 
of  tliat  which  every  one  had  before  avouclied,  only  Colhitinus  finds  his  wife  (though  it  were  late  in  the  night) 
spinning  amongst  her  maids  ;  the  other  ladies  were  all  found  dancing  and  revelling,  or  in  several  disports. 
Whereupon  tlie  noblemim  yielded  CoUatinus  the  victory,  and  his  wife  the  fame.  At  that  time  Sextus  Tar- 
quinius being  inflamed  with  Lucrece'  beauty,  yet  smothering  his  passions  for  the  present,  departed  with  the  rest 
back  to  the  camp  ;  from  whence  he  sliortly  after  privily  withdrew  iiimself,  and  was  (according  to  his  estate) 
royally  entertained  and  lodged  by  Lucrece'at  Collatium.  The  same  night,  he  treacherously  stealeth  into  her 
cli'aniber,  violently  ravishetli  her,  and  early  in  the  morning  speedetli  away.  Lucrece.  in  this  lamentable  pliglit, 
hastily  dispatcheth  messengers,  one  to  Rome  for  her  father,  another  to  the  camp  for  CoUatine.  lliey  came,  the 
one  accompanied  with  Junius  Brutus,  the  other  with  Pnblius  Valerius  ;  and  finding  Lucrece  attired  in  mourning 
liabit,  demanded  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  She,  first  taking  an  oath  of  them  f.ir  her  revenge,  revealed  the  actor, 
and  whole  manner  of  his  dealing,  and  withal  suddenlv  stabVied  herself  Which  done,  with  one  consent  they 
all  vowed  to  root  out  the  whole  hated  family  of  the  Tarquins  ;  and  bearing  the  dead  body  to  Rome,  Brutus 
acquainted  the  people  with  the  doer  and  manner  of  the  vile  deed,  with  a  bitter  invective  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  king  :  wherewith  the  people  were  so  moved,  that  with  one  consent  and  a  general  acclamation  the  Tarquina 
were  all  exiled,  and  the  state  government  changed  from  kings  to  consuls. 


From  the  besieged  Ardea  all  in  post, 
Boi  ne  by  the  trustless  wings  of  false  desire. 
Lust-breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  host. 
And  to  Collatium  bears  the  lightless  fire 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire. 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 
Of  CoUatine' s  fair  love,  Lucrece  the  chaste. 

Haply  that  name  of  chaste  unhapp'ly  set 
Phis  bateless  edge  on  his  keen  appetite  ; 
When  CoUatine  unwisely  did  not  lot 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatclied  red  and  white 
Which  triumph'd  in  that  sky  of  his  delight, 
Wliere  mortal  stars  as  bright  as  heaven's  beauties. 
With  puie  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties. 

For  he  the  night  before,  in  Tarquin's  tent, 
Unlcick'd  the  treasure  of  his  happy  slate  : 
What  priceless  wealth  the  heavens  had  him  lent 
In  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate  ; 
Heckiiring  his  fortune  at  such  high-proud  rate, 
Tbtit  kings  might  be  espoused  to  more  fame. 
But  king  nor  peer  to  such  a  peerless  dame. 


0  happiness  enjoy'd  but  of  a  few  ! 

And,  if  possess'd,  as  socm  decayed  and  done 

As  is  the  morning's  silver-melting  dew 

Against  the  golden  splendour  of  the  sun  ! 

An  expired  date,  amcel'd  ere  well  begun  : 
Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms. 
Are  weakly  fortress' d  from  a  world  of  liarma. 

Beauty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 

The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator  : 

What  needeth  then  apology  be  made 

To  set  forth  that  which  is  so  singular  ? 

Or  whv  is  CoUatine  the  publisher 

Of  tiiat  rich  jewel  he  shoidd  keep  unknown 
From  thievish  ears,  because  it  is  his  own  ? 

Perchance  his  boast  of  Lucrece'  sovereignty 

Suggested  this  proud  issue  of  a  king  ; 

For  liy  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  tainted  be  ; 

Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thing. 

Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting  [vaunt 

His  highpitch'd  thoughts."  that  meaner  men  sboull 
The  golden  hap  which  their  superiors  want. 
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But  some  uutiiuuly  thought  did  iu^tigatc 
His  all-too-timi'less  speed,  if  none  of  those  ; 
His  iiuuour,  liis  atlairs,  his  friends,  his  state, 
Keglectcil  all,  with  swift  intent  he  goes 
To  <iucnch  the  co;il  which  in  his  liver  glows. 
O  rash-fals*'  heat,  wrajit  in  repentant  cold, 
'J'hy  hasty  spring  still  blasts,  and  ne'er  grows  old  ! 

When  at  Collatiiim  this  false  lord  arrived. 
Well  was  he  welcomd  liy  the  Roman  danic, 
Within  whose  f;ice  beauty  and  virtue  strivcil 
Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  fame  : 
When  virtue  bnigg'd.  beauty  would  blush  for  shame  ; 
When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  or  with  silver  white. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled, 
Krom  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field  ; 
Then  virtue  claims  from  buiuty  beauty's  red, 
Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  age,  to  gilil 
Their  silver  cheeks,  and  aiUd  it  then  their  shield  ; 
Teacliing  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fight, — 
■When  sliame  assail'd,  the  red  should  fence  the  white. 

This  heraldry  in  Lncrece'  face  was  seen. 
Argued  by  beauty's  red,  and  virtue's  white. 
Of  cither's  colour  was  the  other  queen, 
I'roviug  from  world's  minority  their  right : 
Yet  their  ambition  makes  them  still  to  fight ; 
The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great. 
That  oft  they  interchange  each  other's  Beat. 

Tliis  silent  war  of  lilies  *id  of  roses 
Which  Tariiuin  viewd  in  her  fair  face's  field, 
In  their  pure  ranks  his  traitor  eye  encloses  ; 
Where,  lest  between  them  both  it  should  ha  kill'd, 
I'he  coward  captive  vampiished  doth  yieli 

To  those  two  armies,  that  would  let  him  go, 

lUther  than  triumph  in  so  false  a  foe. 

Now  thinks  he  that  her  husband's  shallow  tongue 
(The  niggard  protligal  that  prais'd  her  so) 
in  that  high  task  hath  done  her  beauty  wrong, 
Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  skill  tt)  show  : 
Therefore  that  prai.-e  which  CoUatine  doth  owe. 

Enchanted  Tari|uin  answers  with  surmise. 

In  silent  wonder  of  still-gazing  eyes. 

This  earthly  saiot,  adored  by  this  devil, 

Little  suspecteth  the  false  worshipper  ; 

For  thoughts  unstain'd  do  seldom  dream  on  evil ; 

Birds  never  lim'd  no  secret  bushes  fear  : 

So  guiltless  she  securely  gives  gooil  cheer 
And  reverend  welcome  to  her  princely  guest, 
Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  harm  express'd : 

For  that  he  colour'd  with  his  high  estate, 
Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majesty  ; 
Uliat  nothing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate, 
Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye. 
Which,  having  all,  all  could  not  satisfy  ;' 
But,  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store, 
That  clo/d  with  much,  he  pineth  still  for  more. 

But  she  that  never  cop'd  with  stranger  eyes, 
Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parling  looks, 
Nor  read  the  snbtle-shining  secrecies 
Writ  in  the  gla,ssy  margents  of  such  books  ; 
Shetouch'd  no  unknown  baits,  nor  fear'd  no  hooks ; 
Nor  could  she  moralize  his  wanton  sight. 
More  than  his  eyes  were  opeu'd  to  the  light. 

He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fame, 

Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  Italy ; 

And  decks  with  praises  ColLitine's  high  name, 

M»le  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry. 

With  bniised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory  ; 
Her  joy  with  hciivd-up  hand  she  doth  express. 
And,  wordless,  so  greets  heaven  for  his  success. 
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Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither, 

He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there. 

No  cloudy  show  of  stormy  blustering  weather 

Doth  yet  in  his  fair  welkin  once  appear  ; 

Till  sable  Night,  moth»r  of  Dread  and  Fear, 
Upon  the  world  dim  larkncss  doth  disjilay, 
And  in  her  vaulted  prison  stows  the  day. 

For  then  is  Tar(iuin  brought  unto  his  bed, 
Intending  weariness  with  heavy  spright ; 
For,  after  supjier,  long  he  questioned 
With  modest  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night : 
Now  kadcn  slumber  with  life's  strength  doth  fight; 
And  every  ime  to  rest  himself  betakes, 
Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  muids  that  wakei- 

As  one  of  which  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 
The  sundry  dangers  of  his  will's  obtaining  ; 
Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving, 
Though  weak-built  hopes  persuade  him  to  abstaining 
Despair  to  gain,  doth  traffic  oft  for  gaining  ; 
And  when  great  treasure  is  the  meed  proposed. 
Though  death  be  adjunct,  there's  no  death  suppos'd 

Those  that  much  covet,  are  with  gain  so  fond. 
That  what  they  have  not  (that  which  they  possess) 
They  scatter  and  unloose  it  from  their  bond, 
And  so,  by  hoping  more,  they  have  but  less  ; 
Or,  gaining  more,  the  profit  of  excess 
Is  but  to  surfeit,  ancl  such  griefs  sustain. 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poor-rich  gain. 

Tlie  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life 

tV'ith  honour,  wealth,  and  case,  in  waning  aga; 

And  in  this  aim  there  is  such  thwarting  strife. 

That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage  ; 

As  life  for  honour,  in  fell  battles'  rage  ; 

Honour  for  wealth  ;  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  cost 

Tlie  death  of  all,  and  all  together  lost. 

So  that  in  vent' ring  ill,  we  leave  to  be 
The  things  we  are,  for  that  which  we  expect ; 
And  this  ambitious  foul  infirmity, 
In  baring  much,  torments  us  with  defect 
Of  that  we  have  :  so  then  we  do  neglect 
llie  thing  we  have,  and,  all  for  want  of  wit. 
Slake  something  nothing,  by  augmenting  it. 

Such  hazard  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make, 

Pamiing  his  honour  to  obtain  his  lust ; 

And  for  himself,  him.-;elf  he  must  forsake  : 

Then  where  is  truth,  if  there  be  no  self-trust  ? 

When  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just. 
When  he  himself  himself  confounds,  betrays 
To  slanderous  tongues,  and  wretched  hateful  days! 

Now  stole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night. 
When  heavy  sleep  had  clos'  d  up  mortal  eyes  ; 
No  comfortiible  star  did  lend  his  light. 
No  noise  but  owls'  and  wolves'  death-boding  cries 
Now  serves  the  season  that  they  may  surprise 
The  silly  lambs ;  pure  thoughts  are  dead  and  stili 
While  lust  and  murder  wake  to  stain  and  kill. 

And  now  this  lustful  lord  leap'd  from  his  bed, 

Throning  his  mantle  rudely  o'er  his  arm  ; 

Is  madly  toss'd  between  desire  and  dread  ; 

The  one  sweetly  flatters,  the  other  feareth  harm  ; 

But  honest  Fear,  bewitch'd  with  lust's  foul  chanu, 
Doth  too,  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire. 
Beaten  away  by  brain-sick  rude  Desire. 

His  f;ilchion  on  a  flint  he  softly  smiteth. 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  fire  do  fly. 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lighteth, 
Which  must  be  lode-star  to  his  lustful  eye  ; 
And  to  the  flame  thus  speaks  advisedly  : 

As  from  this  cold  flint  I  enforc'd  this  fire, 

So  Lucrece  must  I  force  to  my  desire. 
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Here  pale  with  fear  he  doth  premeditate 

The  iangers  of  his  loathsome  enterprise, 

And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate 

What  following  son-ow  may  on  this  arise  : 

Then  looking  scornfully,  he  doth  despise 
His  naked  armour  of  still-slaughter'd  lust, 
And  justly  thus  controls  his  thoughts  unjust. 

Fair  torch,  bum  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
'I'o  darken  her  whose  light  excelleth  thine  ! 
And  die,  unliallow'd  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  uncleanness  that  which  is  divine  ! 
Offer  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine  : 

Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed 

That  spots  and  stains  love's  modest  snow-white  weed. 

0  shame  to  knighthood  and  to  shining  arms ! 
0  foul  dishonour  to  my  household's  grave ! 
0  impious  act,  including  all  foul  harms ! 
A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy's  slave ! 
True  valour  still  a  true  respect  should  have  ; 

Tben  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base, 

I'hat  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face. 

Yea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  survive, 

And  be  an  eye-sore  in  my  golden  coat ; 

Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contiive, 

To  cipher  me,  how  fondly  I  did  dote. 

That  my  posterity,  sham'd  with  the  note, 
Shall  curse  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  sin 
To  wish  that  I  their  father  had  not  been. 

What  win  I,  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seek  ? 

A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy  : 

Who  buys  a  minute' s  mirth,  to  wail  a  week  ? 

Or  sells  eternity,  to  get  a  toy  ? 

For  one  sweet  grape  who  will  the  vine  destroy  ? 
Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  crown. 
Would  with  the  sceptre  straight  be  strucken  down  ? 

If  CoUatinus  dream  of  my  intent. 
Will  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  desperate  rage 
Post  hither,  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent  ? 
This  siege  that  hath  engirt  Ms  marriage, 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage, 
This  dying  virtue,  this  surviving  shame. 
Whose  crime  will  bear  an  ever-during  blame  ? 

0  what  excuse- can  my  invention  make. 

When  thou  shalt  charge  me  with  so  black  a  deed  ? 

Will  not  my  tongue  be  mute,  my  frail  joints  shake  ? 

Mine  eyes  forego  their  light,  my  false  heart  bleed  ? 

The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed  ; 
And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly, 
But  coward-like  with  trembling  terror  die. 

Had  Collatinus  kill'd  my  son  or  sire. 
Or  lain  in  ambush  to  betray  my  life, 
Or  were  he  not  my  dear  friend,  this  desire 
Might  have  excuse  to  work  upon  his  wife ; 
As  in  revenge  or  quittal  of  such  strife  : 
But  as  he  is  my  kinsman,  my  dear  friend, 
The  shame  and  fault  finds  no  excuse  nor  end. 

Shameful  it  is; — ay,  if  the  fact  be  known  : 

Hateful  it  is ; — there  is  no  hate  in  loving  : 

I'll  beg  her  love  ; — bul  she  is  not  her  own : 

Tlie  worst  is  but  denial,  and  reproving  : 

My  will  is  strong,  past  reason's  weak  removing  : 
Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw, 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe. 

ITius,  graceless,  holds  he  disputation 
'Tween  frozen  conscience  and  hot-burning  will. 
And  with  good  thouglits  makes  dispensation. 
Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still ; 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 
■   All  pure  etfects.  and  doth  so  far  proceed. 
That  what  is  vile  shows  like  a  virtuous  deed. 
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Quoth  he,  she  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand. 

And  gaz'd  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes. 

Fearing  some  hard  news  from  the  warlike  bivad 

Where  her  beloved  Collatinus  lies. 

0  how  her  fear  did  make  her  colour  rise ! 
First  red  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay, 
Then  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away. 

And  how  her  hand,  in  my  hand  being  lock'd, 
Forc'd  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyal  fear ! 
Which  struck  her  .sad,  and  then  it  faster  lock'd, 
Until  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear  ; 
Whereat  she  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer. 
That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood. 
Self-love  had  never  drown' d  him  in  the  flood. 

Why  hunt  I  then  for  colour  or  excuses  ? 

All  orators  are  dumb  wlicn  beauty  pleadeth  ; 

.Poor  wretches  have  remorse  in  poor  abuses  ; 

Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  tliat  shadows  drcadelb 

Affection  is  my  captain,  and  he  leadeth  ; 
And  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  display'd, 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dismay'd. 

Then  childish  fear  avavmt !  debating  die  ! 
Respect  and  reason  wait  on  wrinkled  age  ! 
My  heart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye  : 
Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage  ; 
My  part  is  youth,  and  beats  these  from  the  stage  : 

Desire  my  pilot  is,  beauty  my  prize  ; 

T'hen  who  fears  sinking  where  such  treasure  lies; 

As  corn  o'er-grown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fear 

Is  almost  chok'd  by  unresisted  lust. 

Away  he  steals  with  open  listening  ear. 

Full  of  foul  hope,  and  full  of  fond  mistrust ; 

Both  which,  as  servitors  to  the  unjust. 

So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  persua.«ion. 
That  now  he  vows  a  league,  and  now  invasion. 

Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sits, 
And  in  the  self-same  seat  sits  CoUatine  : 
That  eye  which  looks  on  her,  confounds  his  wits ; 
That  eye  which  him  beholds,  as  more  divine, 
Unto  a  view  so  false  will  not  incline  ; 

But  mth  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  heart, 
Which  once  corrupted,  takes  the  worser  part ; 

And  therein  heartens  up  his  servile  powers. 
Who,  flatter'd  by  their  leader's  jocund  show. 
Stuff  up  his  lust,  as  minutes  fill  up  hours  ; 
And  as  their  captain,  so  their  pride  doth  grow, 
Paj'ing  more  slavisli  tribute  than  they  owe. 
B}'  reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led. 
The  Roman  lord  marcheth  to  Lucrece'  bed. 

The  locks  between  her  chamber  and  his  will, 
Each  one  by  him  enforc'd.  retires  his  ward  ; 
But  as  they  open,  they  all  rate  his  ill. 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  to  some  regard  ; 
The  threshold  grates  the  door  to  have  him  heard  ; 
Night- wand' ring  weesels  shriek  to  see  him  theroj 
They  fright  him,  yet  he  still  pursues  his  fear. 

As  each  unwilling  portal  yields  him  way, 
Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  with  his  torch,  to  make  him  stay, 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face, 
Extinguishing  his  conduct  in  this  case  ; 

But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  desire  doth  scorch, 
Puffs  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch, 

And  being  lighted,  by  the  light  he  spies 
Lucretia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks  ; 
He  takes  it  from  the  rushes  where  it  lies  ; 
And  griping  it.  the  nceld  his  finger  pricks  : 
As  who  should  say.  this  glove  to  w.anton  tricks 

Is  not  inur'd  ;  return  again  in  haste  ; 

Thou  seest  our  mistress'  ornaments  arc  chaste. 
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But  all  these  poor  forbiddings  could  not  stay  bim  ; 

He  iu  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denuil : 

The  doors,  the  wind,  the  glove  that  did  delay  bim, 

He  takes  lor  accidentjvl  things  of  trial ; 

.Jr  iw<  those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial, 
Who  with  a  lingering  stay  his  course  doth  let. 
Till  every  minute  pays  the  hour  his  debt. 

So,  so,  quoth  he,  these  lets  attend  the  time, 
t  ilie  little  frosts  that  sometime  threat  the  spring, 
To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  prime. 
And  give  the  sueaped  birds  more  cause  to  sing. 
I'aiii  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing  ;  [sands, 
Huge  rocks,  high  winds,  strong  pirates,  shelves  and 
'i'he  merchant  fears,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lauds. 

Now  is  he  come  unto  the  chamber  door 
Tli^it  .shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  thou;rht. 
Which  witli  a  yielding  latch,  aud  with  no  more, 
Hiith  barr'd  him  from  tlie  blessed  thing  he  sought. 
So  from  himself  impiety  hath  wrought, 
That  for  his  prey  to  pray  he  doth  begin. 
As  if  the  heavens  should  countenance  his  sin. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  unfruitful  prayer. 
Having  solicited  the  eternul  power. 
That  his  foul  thoughts  might  compass  his  fair  fair. 
And  they  would  stand  auspicious  to  the  hour. 
Even  there  he  starts  : — quoth  he,  1  must  dellower  ; 
The  powers  to  whom  I  pray,  alihor  this  fact, 
How  can  they  then  a.ssist  me  in  the  act  ? 

Then  Love  and  Fortune  be  my  gods,  my  guide  ! 

My  will  is  back'd  with  resolution  : 

Thoughts  are  but  dreams  til!  their  effects  be  tried, 

The  bUickest  sin  is  clear'd  with  absolution  ; 

Against  love's  lire  fear's  frost  hath  dissolution. 
'The  eye  of  heaven  is  out.  and  misty  night 
Covers  the  shame  that  follows  sweet  delight. 

riiis  said,  his  guilty  hand  pluck'd  up  the  latch, 
And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide  : 
The  dove  sleeps  fast  that  this  night-owl  will  catch  ; 
Thus  trc.ison  works  ere  traitors  be  espied. 
Who  sees  the  lurking  8eri)ent,  steps  aside  ; 

But  she,  sound  sleeping,  fearing  no  such  thing. 

Lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  mortiil  sting 

Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks. 

And  gazeth  on  her  yet  unstained  bed. 

The  curtains  being  close,  about  ho  walks, 

Rolling  his  greedy  eye-balls  in  his  head  : 

By  their  high  treason  is  his  heart  misled  ; 

\yhich  gives  the  watch-word  to  his  hand  full  soon, 
To  draw  the  cloud  that  hides  the  silver  moon. 

Look  as  the  f;iir  and  fiery-pointed  sun. 
Rushing  from  forth  a  cloud,  bereaves  our  sight; 
Even  so,  the  curtain  drawn,  his  eyes  bcgim 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light : 
Whether  it  is.  that  she  reflects  so  bright. 

That  dazzleth  them,  or  else  some  shame  supposed  ; 

But  blind  they  are,  and  keep  themselves  enclosed. 

0,  had  they  in  that  darksome  prison  died, 
Then  had  they  seen  the  period  of  their  ill ! 
Then  Collatine  again  by  L-acrece'  side. 
In  his  clear  bed  might  have  reposed  still : 
But  they  must  ope,  this  blessed  league  to  kill ; 
And  holy-thoughted  Lucrece  to  their  sight 
Must  sell  her  joy,  her  life,  her  world's  delight. 

Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under. 

Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss  ; 

Who  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sunder. 

Swelling  on  eithei'  side  to  want  his  bliss  ; 

Between  whose  hills  her  head  intombed  is  : 
Where,  like  a  virtuous  monument,  she  lies. 
To  be  admir'd  of  lewd  unhallow'd  eyes. 
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Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was. 

On  the  green  coverlet ;  whose  perfect  white 

Show'd  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass. 

With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night. 

Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheath'd  their  light. 
And,  canopied  in  darkness,  sweetly  liiy, 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Her  hair,  like  golden  threads,  play'd  with  her  breath  ; 

0  modest  wantons  !  wanton  modesty  ! 

Showing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death, 

Aud  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality. 

Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify. 
As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife. 
But  that  life  liv'd  in  death,  and  death  in  life. 

Her  breasts,  like  ivory  globes  circled  with  blue, 

A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconquered. 

Save  of  tlieir  lord  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew. 

And  him  by  oath  they  truly  honoured. 

These  worlds  in  Tarquin  new  ambition  bred ; 
Who,  like  a  foul  usurper,  went  about 
From  this  fair  throne  to  heave  the  owner  out 

What  could  be  see,  but  mightily  he  noted  ? 

What  did  he  note,  but  strongly  be  desired? 

What  he  beheld,  on  that  he  lirmly  doted. 

And  in  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tired. 

With  more  thiin  admiration  he  admired 
Her  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin. 
Her  coral  lips,  her  snow-white  dimpled  chin. 

As  the  grim  lion  fawncth  o'er  his  prey. 

Sharp  hunger  by  the  conquest  satisfied. 

So  o'er  this  sleeping  soul  doth  'Tarquin  stay. 

His  rage  of  lust  by  gazing  qualified  ; 

Slack'd,  not  supprcss'd  ;  for  standing  by  her  side, 
His  eye,  which  late  this  mutiny  restrains. 
Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  veins  : 

And  they,  like  straggling  slaves  for  pillage  fighting. 
Obdurate  v.issals,  fell  exploits  effecting, 
In  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting. 
Nor  children's  tears,  nor  mothers'  groans  respecting, 
Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onset  still  expecting  ; 
Anon  his  beating  heart,  alarum  striking. 
Gives  the  hot  charge,  and  bids  them  do  their  liking 

His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye, 
His  eye  commends  the  loading  to  his  hand  ; 
His  hand,  as  proud  of  such  a  dignitj', 
Smoking  with  pride,  march'd  on  to  make  his  stand 
On  her  bare  breast,  the  heart  of  all  her  land  ; 
Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  his  hand  did  scale, 
Left  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale. 

They  mustering  to  the  quiet  cabinet 
Where  their  dear  governess  and  lady  lies. 
Do  tell  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset, 
And  fright  her  with  confusion  of  their  cries  : 
She.  much  amaz'd,  breaks  ope  her  lock'd-up  eyes, 
Who,  peeping  forth  this  tumult  to  behold. 
Are  by  his  ilaming  torch  dimm'd  and  control'd. 

Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night 
From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  waking. 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastly  sprite, 
Whose  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a  shaking ; 
What  terror  'tis!  but  she,  in  worser  taking, 
From  sleep  disturbed,  heedfuUy  doth  view 
The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  true. 

Wrapp'd  and  confoimded  in  a  thousand  fears. 

Like  to  a  new-kill'd  bird  she  trembling  lies  ; 

She  dares  not  look  ;  yet,  winking,  there  ajjpear^ 

Quick-shifling  antics,  ugly  in  her  eyes  : 

Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries  ; 
Who,  angry  that  the  eyes  fly  from  their  lights, 
In  darkness  daunts  them  with  more  dreadful  sights 
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His  band  that  yet  remains  upon  her  breast, 
(Rude  ram,  to  batter  such  an  ivoi-y  wall !) 
May  feel  her  heart  (poor  citizen  !)  distress'd, 
Wounding  itneU  to  death,  rise  up  and  fall, 
Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  shakes  withal. 
This  moves  in  him  more  rage,  and  lesser  pity. 
To  make  the  breach,  and  enter  this  sweet  city. 

First,  like  a  trumpet,  doth  his  tongue  begin 
To  sound  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe. 
Who  o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  chin, 
riie  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know. 
Which  he  by  dumb  demeanour  seelts  to  show  ; 
But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urgeth  still, 
Under  what  colour  he  commits  this  ill. 

Thus  he  replies  :  The  colour  in  thy  face 
(That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale, 
And  the  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  di.'sgrace,) 
Shall  plead  for  me,  and  tell  my  loving  tale  ; 
Under  that  cover  am  I  come  to  scale 
Thy  never-conquer'd  fort ;  the  fault  is  thine. 
For  those  thine  eyes  betray  thee  unto  mine. 

Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thou  mean  to  chide  : 
Thy  beauty  hath  ensnar'd  thee  to  tliis  night, 
Where  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abidt,, 
My  will  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  delight, 
^V'hich  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  might ; 

But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  dead. 

By  thy  bright  beauty  was  it  newly,  bred. 

I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  will  bring  ; 

I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends  ; 

I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting  ; 

All  this,  beforehand,  counsel  comprehends  : 

But  will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  heedful  friends  ; 
t)uly  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty, 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks,  'gainst  law  or  duty. 

I  have  debated,  even  in  my  soul, 

What  wrong,  what  shame,  what  sorrow  I  shall  breed  ; 

But  nothing  can  affection's  course  control, 

Or  stop  the  headlong  fury  of  his  speed. 

I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed, 

Reproach,  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity. 

Yet  strive  I  to  embrace  mine  infamy. 

Tliis  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade. 
Which  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Coucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings'  shade. 
Whose  crooked  beak  threats  if  he  mount  he  dies  : 
So  under  the  insulting  falchion  lies 

Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  tells. 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hear  falcons'  bells. 

Lucrece,  quoth  he,  this  night  I  must  enjoy  thei; : 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  must  work  my  way, 
For  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee  ; 
That  done,  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  I'  11  slay. 
To  kill  thine  honour  with  thy  life's  decay  ; 
And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  I  mean  to  place  him. 
Swearing  I  slew  him,  seeing  thee  embrace  him. 

So  thy  surviving  husband  shall  remain 

The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye  ; 

Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  this  disdain. 

Thy  issue  blurr'd  with  nameless  bastardy  : 

And  thou,  the  author  of  their  obloquy. 
Shall  have  thy  tresp.ass  cited  up  in  rhymes, 
And  sung  by  children  in  succeeding  times. 

But  if  thou  yield,  I  rest  thy  secret  friend  :  • 
7'lie  fault  unknown  is  as  a  thought  iniacted  ; 
A  little  harm,  done  to  a  great  good  end. 
For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted, 
the  poisonous  simple  sometimes  is  compacted 

lu  a  pure  compound  ;  being  so  applied, 

His  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 


Then  for  thy  husband's  and  thy  children's  sake 
Tender  my  suit :  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take, 
Tlie  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot ; 
Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,  or  birth-hour's  blot  • 
For  marks  descried  in  men's  nativity 
Are  nature's  faults,  not  their  own  infamy. 

Here  with  a  cockatrice'  dead-killing  eye, 

He  rouseth  up  himself,  and  makes  a  pause. 

While  she.  the  picture  of  pure  piety. 

Like  a  white  hind  under  the  grype's  sharp  clawE 

Pleads  in  a  wilderness,  where  are  no  laws. 

To  the  rough  beast  that  knows  no  gentle  righ". 

Nor  aught  obeys  but  his  foul  appetite. 

But,  when  a  black-fac'd  cloud  the  world  doth  threat, 
In  his  dim  mist  the  aspiring  mountains  hiding. 
From  earth's  dark  womb  some  gentle  gust  doth  get, 
Which  blows  these  pitchy  vapours  from  their  biding. 
Hindering  their  present  fall  by  this  dividing  ; 
So  his  unhallow'd  haste  her  words  delays. 
And  moody  Pluto  winks  while  Orpheus  plays. 

Yet,  foul  night- waking  cat,  he  doth  but  dally. 
While  in  his  hold-fast  foot  the  weak  mouse  panteth  : 
Her  sad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture  folly, 
A  swallowing  gulf  that  even  in  plenty  wantcth  : 
His  ear  her  prayers  admits,  but  his  heart  granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining  : 
Tears  harden  lust,  though  marble  wear  with  raining 

Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  sadly  fi.^ed 

In  the  remorseless  wrinkles  of  liis  face  ; 

Her  modest  eloquence  with  sighs  is  mixed, 

Which  to  her  oratory  adds  more  grace. 

She  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place, 

And  'midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks, 
That  twice  she  doth  begin  ere  once  she  speaks. 

She  conjures  him  by  high  almighty  Jove, 
By  knighthood,  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship's  oatb; 
By  her  untimely  tears,  her  husband's  love. 
By  holy  human  law,  and  common  troth, 
By  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  power  of  both. 
That  to  his  borrow'd  bed  lie  make  retire. 
And  stoop  to  honour,  not  to  "foul  desire. 

Quoth  she,  reward  not  hospitality 
'With  such  black  payment  as  thou  hast  pretended ; 
Mud  not  the  fountiiin  that  gave  drink  to  thee  ; 
Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended  ; 
End  thy  ill  aim,  before  thy  shoot  be  ended  : 

He  is  no  woodman  that  doth  bend  his  bow 

To  strike  a  poor  unseasonable  doe. 

My  husband  is  thy  friend,  for  his  sake  spare  me  ; 

Thyself  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  sake  leave  me  ; 

Myself  a  weakling,  do  not  then  ensnare  me. 

Thou  look'st  not  like  deceit ;  do  not  deceive  me  : 

My  sighs,  like  whirlwinds,  labour  hence  to  heave  thee. 
If  ever  man  were  mov'd  with  woman's  moans. 
Be  moved  with  my  tears,  my  siglis,  my  groans  ; 

All  which  together,  like  a  troubled  ocean. 
Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threatening  heart. 
To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion  ; 
For  stones  dissolv'd  to  water  do  convert. 
0,  if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art. 

Melt  at  my  tears  and  be  compassionate  ! 

Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 

In  Tarqtiin's  likeness  I  did  entertain  thee  : 

Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame  ? 

To  all  the  host  of  heaven  I  complain  me, 

TIio\i  wrong'st  bis  honour,  wound'st  his  princely  name 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  and  if  the  same, 

Thou  seem'st  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,  a  king  ; 

For  kings  like  gods  should  govern  everv  tiling. 
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How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age, 
When  tliiis  tliy  vices  hud  before  thy  spring? 
If  ill  thy  ho|ie  thou  dar'st  do  such  an  outrage, 
W'liat  diir'st  tbou  not  when  once  thou  art  a  king  ? 
0  be  reniember'd.  no  outrageous  thing 

Krom  Vivssal  actors  can  be  wip'd  away  ; 

Then  kings'  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  in  clay. 

This  deed  will  make  thee  only  lov'd  for  fear, 
L'ut  liapi)y  monarchs  still  are  fear'd  for  iove : 
With  foul  oll'enders  thou  perforce  must  hear, 
W'hen  they  in  thee  the  like  oft'enccs  prove  : 
If  hut  for  fear  of  this,  thy  will  remove  : 
For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book. 
Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look. 

And  wilt  thou  be  the  school  where  Lust  shall  learc? 

Must  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame  ? 

Wilt  thou  be  glass,  wherein  it  shall  discern 

Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame, 

To  i)rivilege  dishonour  in  thy  name? 
'I'hou  back'st  reproach  against  long-living  laud. 
And  m;ik'st  fair  reputation  but  a  bawd. 

Hast  thou  command  ?  by  him  that  gave  it  thee, 
Kroin  a  pure  heart  command  thy  rebel  will : 
Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniquity. 
For  it  was  lent  thee  all  tliat  brood  to  kill. 
Thy  i)rincely  otlice  how  canst  thou  fullil, 

\Vhen,  pattern'd  by  thy  fault,  foul  Sin  may  say. 
He  learu'd  to  sin,  and  tliou  didst  teach  the  way  ? 

Think  but  how  vile  a  spectacle  it  were 
To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 
Men's  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear ; 
Their  own  transgressions  partially  they  smother  : 
This  guilt  would  seem  doath-wortliy  in  thy  brother. 
()  how  arc  they  wrappd  in  with  infamies, 
Tiiat  from  their  own  misdeeds  askance  their  eyes ! 

To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heav'd-up  hands  appeal, 

Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  relier  ; 

I  sue  for  e.xil'd  majesty's  repeal ; 

Let  him  return,  and  flattering  thoughts  retire  : 

His  true  respect  will  'prison  false  desire, 
And  wipe  the  dim  mist  from  thy  doting  eyne, 
Tliat  thou  shalt  see  thy  state,  and  pity  mine. 

Have  done,  quoth  he  ;  mv  uncontrolled  tide 

Turns  not,  but  swells  the' higher  by  this  let. 

Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide. 

And  witii  the  wind  in  greater  fury  frot : 

ITie  petty  streams  that  pay  a  dailv  debt 

To  their  sjilt  sovereign,  with  their  fresh  falls'  haste, 
Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste. 

Thou  art,  quoth  she,  a  sea,  a  sovereign  king  ; 
And  lo,  there  falls  into  thy  boundless  flood 
Hlack  lust,  dishcmour,  shame,  misgoverning. 
Who  seek  to  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  these  petty  ills  shall  ch.ange  thy  good. 
Thy  sea  within  a  puddle's  womb  is  hersed, 
Ajid  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  dispersed. 

So  shall  those  slaves  be  king,  and  thou  their  slave  ; 

Thou  nobly  base,  they  basely  dignified  ; 

Thou  their  fair  life,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave  ; 

Thou  loathed  in  their  sh,ame,  they  in  thy  pride  : 

The  lesser  thing  should  not  the  greater  hide  ; 
The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub's  foot. 
But  low  shrubs  wither  at  the  cedar's  root. 

Bo  let  thy  thoughts,  low  vassals  to  thy  state- 
No  more,  quoth  he,  bv  heaven,  I  will  not  hear  thee  : 
Yield  to  my  love  ;  if  not,  enforced  hate, 
Instead  of  love's  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear  thee  ; 
rliat  done,  despitefuUy  I  mean  to  bear  thee 
Unto  the  biise  bed  of  some  rascal  groom. 
To  be  thy  parti  er  ia  this  shameful  doom. 
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This  said,  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the  light. 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  cn<!mies  : 
Shame  folded  up  in  lilind  concealing  night. 
When  most  unseen,  then  most  d(jth  tyianni.se. 
The  wolf  hath  seiz'd  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb  cries 
'Jill  with  her  own  white  Heece  her  voice  controU'd 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sweet  fold  : 

For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wears. 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamours  in  her  head  ; 
Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chastest  tears 
That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed. 
0,  that  prone  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed  I 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purift. 
Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 

But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life. 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  again. 
This  forced  league  doth  force  a  further  strife, 
This  momentary  joy  breeds  months  of  pain. 
This  hot  desire  converts  to  cold  disdain  : 
Pure  chastity  is  rilled  of  her  store. 
And  lust,  the  thief,  far  poorer  than  before. 

Look  as  the  full-fed  hound  or  gorged  hawk, 

Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight. 

Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk 

The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight ; 

So  surfeit-taking  Tarquin  fares  this  night : 
His  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  souring. 
Devours  his  will  that  liv'd  by  foul  devouring. 

0  deeper  sin  than  bottomless  conceit 

Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination  ! 

Drunken  desire  must  vomit  his  receipt, 

Ere  he  can  see  his  own  abomination. 

While  lust  is  in  his  pride,  no  exclamation 
Can  curb  his  heat,  or  rein  his  rash  desire. 
Till,  like  a  jade,  self-will  himself  doth  tire. 

And  then  with  lank  and  lean  discolour'd  cheek. 
With  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strengthless  pa:e, 
Feeble  desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek. 
Like  to  a  b.ankrupt  beggar  wails  his  case  : 
The  flesh  being  proud,  desire  doth  fight  with  grace, 

For  there  it  revels  ;  and  when  that  deeays. 

The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays. 

So  fares  it  with  this  faultful  lord  of  Rome, 
Who  this  accomplishment  so  hotly  chased  ; 
For  now  against  himself  he  sounds  this  doom. 
That  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  disgaaced 
Besides,  his  soul's  fair  temple  is  defaced  ; 
To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares, 
To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fares. 

She  says,  her  subjects  with  foul  insurrection 
Have  batter'd  down  her  consecrated  wall. 
And  by  tlieir  mortal  'ault  brought  in  subjection 
Her  immortality,  and  made  her  thrall 
To  living  death,  and  pain  perpetual : 

Which  in  her  prescience  she  controlled  still. 
But  her  foresight  could  not  forestall  their  will. 

Even  in  thisthought,  through  the  dark  night  he  stealeth 
A  captive  victor,  that  hatli'lost  in  gain  ; 
Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  healeth, 
The  scar  that  will,  despite  of  cure,  remain. 
Leaving  his  spoil  perplex'd  in  greater  pain. 

She  bears  the  load  of  lust  he  left  behind. 

And  he  the  bmthen  of  a  guilty  mind. 

He,  like  a  thievish  dog,  creeps  s.idly  thence, 
Slie  like  a  wearied  lamb  lies  panting  there  ; 
He  scowls,  and  hates  himself  for  his  offence, 
She  desperate,  with  her  nails  her  flesh  doth  tear ; 
He  faintly  flies,  sweating  with  guilty  fear ; 
Slie  stays  excliiiining  on  the  direful  night, 
He  runs,  and  chides  Lis  vanish'd.  loath'd  delight 
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He  then;e  departs  a  heav-y  convert! te, 
She  tlieie  remains  a  hopeless  castaway  : 
He  in  his  speed  loolis  fur  the  morning  light, 
She  prays  she  never  may  behold  the  (h.y  : 
For  day,  quoth  she,  night-scapes  doth  open  lay  ; 
And  my  true  eyes  have  never  practis'd  how 
To  oluak  oOences  with  a  curming  brow. 

Tliey  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 
The  same  disgrace  which  they  themselves  behold  ; 
Arid  therefore  would  they  still  in  darkness  be, 
To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold  ; 
B'or  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold, 
And  grave,  like  water  that  doth  eat  in  steel, 
Upon  my  cheeks  what  helpless  shame  I  feel. 

Here  she  exclaims  against  repose  and  rest, 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  still  be  blind. 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breast, 
And  bids  it  leap  from  thence,  where  it  may  lind 
Some  purer  chest,  to  close  so  pure  a  mine. 

Frantic  with  grief  thus  breathes  she  forth  her  spite 

Against  the  unseen  secrecy  of  night. 

0  comfort-killing  night,  image  of  hell ! 

Dim  register  and  notarj'  of  shame  ! 

Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  murders  fell ! 

Vast  sin-concealing  chaos  !  nurse  of  blame  ! 

Blind  muffled  bawd  !  dark  harbour  for  defame ! 
Grim  cave  of  death,  whispering  conspirator 
With  close-tongued  treason  and  the  ravisher ! 

0  hateful,  vaporous  and  foggy  night, 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureless  ciime. 
Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light. 
Make  war  against  proportion'd  course  of  time  ! 
Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun  to  climb 
His  wontetl  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed. 
Knit  poisonous  clouds  about  his  golden  head. 

With  rotten  damps  ravish  the  morning  air  ; 

Let  their  exhal'd  unwholesome  breaths  make  sick 

The  life  of  purity,  the  supreme  fair. 

Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noon-tide  prick  ; 

And  let  thy  misty  vapours  march  so  thick. 
That  in  tlieir  smoky  ranks  his  smother'd  light 
May  set  at  noon,  and  make  perpetual  night. 

Were  Tarquin  night,  (as  he  is  but  night's  child,) 
The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  distain  ; 
Her  twinkling  handmaids  too,  by  him  dcfil'd, 
Through  night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep  again  ; 
So  should  I  have  copartners  in  my  pain  : 
And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage, 
As  palmers'  chat  makes  short  their  pilgrimage. 

Where  now  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  r„e. 
To  cross  their  arms,  and  hang  their  heads  with  mine, 
To  mask  their  brows,  and  hide  their  infamy  ; 
But  I  alone,  alone  must  sit  and  pine. 
Seasoning  the  earth  with  showers  of  silver  brine. 
Mingling  my  talk  with  tears,  my  grief  with  groans, 
Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans. 

0  night,  thou  furnace  of  foul-reeking  smoke, 
Let  not  the  jealous  day  behold  that  face 
Which  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  cloak 
Immodestly  lies  martyr'd  with  disgrace  ! 
Keep  still  possession  of  thy  gloomy  place. 

That  all  the  faults  which  in  thy  reign  are  made, 
May  likewise  be  seprtlchred  in  thy  shade  ! 

Make  me  not  ohject  to  the  tell-tale  day  ! 

The  light  will  show,'  chardcter'd  in  my  brow. 

The  story  of  sweet  chastity's  decay, 

The  impious  breach  of  holy  wedlock's  vow  : 

Yea,  the  illiterate  that  know  not  how 
To  'cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books. 
Will  quote  my  loathsome  trespass  ia  my  looks. 


The  nurse,  to  still  her  child,  will  tell  my  story, 
And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  Tarq\;in's  name ; 
The  orat(jr,  to  deck  his  oratory. 
Will  couple  my  reproach  to  Tarquin's  shame  : 
Feast-finding  minstrels,  tuning  my  defame, 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line, 
How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  1  CoUatine. 

Let  my  good  name,  that  senseless  reputiition, 
For  Collatine's  dear  love  be  kept  unspotted  • 
If  that  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation. 
The  branches  of  another  root  are  rotted. 
And  undeserv'd  reproach  to  him  allotted, 

That  is  as  clear  from  this  attaint  of  mine, 

As  I,  ere  this,  was  pure  to  CoUatiue. 

0  unseen  shame  !  invisible  disgrace  ! 

0  unfelt  sore  !  crest- wounding,  private  scar ! 

lieproach  is  stamp'd  in  Collatinus'  face. 

And  Tarquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar, 

I/vw  lie  in  pence  is  wounded,  7iol  in  war. 

Alas,  how  many  bear  such  shameful  blows, 

W'hich  not  themselves,  but  he  thatgives  them,  knotrsl 

If.  Collatine,  thine  honour  lay  in  me. 

From  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft. 

Jly  honey  lost,  and  I,  a  drone-like  bee, 

Have  no  perfection  of  my  summer  left. 

But  robb'i  and  ransack'd  by  injurious  theft : 
In  thy  weak  hive  a  wandering  wasp  hath  crept. 
And  suck'd  the  honey  which  thy  chaste  bee  kept 

Yet  am  I  guilty  of  thy  honour's  wreck  ; 
Yet  for  thy  honour  diil  I  entertain  him  ; 
Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back, 
For  it  hail  been  dishonour  to  disdain  him  : 
Besides  of  weariness  he  did  complain  bim. 
And  talk'd  of  virtue  : — 0  unlook'd-for  evil, 
When  virtue  is  profan'd  in  such  a  devil ! 

Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud  ? 
Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows'  nests  ? 
Or  toads  infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud  ? 
Or  tyrant  folly  lurk  in  gentle  breasts  ? 
Or  kings  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests  ? 

But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute. 

That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

Tire  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gold. 
Is  plagu'd  with  cramps,  and  gouts,  and  ])ainful  fits, 
And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold. 
But  like  still-pining  Tantalus  he  sits. 
And  useless  barns  the  harvest  of  his  wits  ; 
Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain. 
But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 

So  then  he  hath  it  -when  he  cannot  use  it. 
And  leaves  it  to  be  master'd  by  his  young  ; 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it : 
Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong, 
To  hold  their  cursed-blessed  fortune  long. 
The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  sours, 
Even  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 

Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring  ; 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers ' 
The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing  ; 
What  virtue  breeds,  iniquity  devours  : 
We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours, 

But  ill-annexed  opportunity 

Or  kills  hi»  life,  or  else  his  quality. 

0  Opportunity  !  thy  guilt  is  great : 

'Tis  thou  that  execut'st  the  traitor's  treason  ; 

Thou  set'st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get ; 

Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  point'st  the  season  ; 

"Tis  thou  that  spurn'st  at  right,  at  law,  at  re;isoD  ; 
And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy  him. 
Sits  Sin,  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by  him. 
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Thou  raak'st  the  vestal  \nolate  her  oath  ; 

Thou  blow'st  the  lire  when  temperance  is  thaw'd  ; 

ITiou  smother'st  lionesty,  tliou  murder' st  troth  ; 

Thou  foul  abettor  !  thou  notorious  bawd  ! 

lliou  plantest  scandal,  and  displacest  laud  : 
Thou  ravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief, 
Tliy  honey  turns  to  gall,  thy  joy  to  grief ! 

Tliy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame, 

Thy  private  feasting  to  a  public  fast ; 

Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name  ; 

Thy  sugar'd  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taste  : 

Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  hist. 
How  comes  it  then,  vile  Opportunity, 
lieing  so  bad,  such  numbers  seelc  for  thee  ? 

When  wilt  t-hou  be  the  humble  suppliant's  friend. 
And  bring  liira  where  his  suit  may  be  obtain'd? 
When  wilt  thou  sort  an  hour  great  strifes  to  end  ? 
Or  free  that  soul  which  wretchedness  hath  chain'd  ? 
Give  physic  to  the  sick,  ease  to  the  pain'd  .' 

The  poor,  lame,  blind,  halt,  creep,  cry  out  for  thee  ; 

But  they  ne'er  meet  with  Opportunity. 

The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps  ; 

The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds  ; 

Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps ; 

Adrice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds  ; 

Thou  grant' st  no  time  for  charitable  deeds  : 
Wrath,  envy,  treason,  rape,  and  murder's  rages, 
Thy  heinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  their  piiges. 

When  Truth  and  Virtue  have  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid  ; 
They  buy  thy  help  :  but  Sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee, 
He  gratis  comes  ;  and  tliou  art  well  appay'd 
As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hatli  said. 
My  Collatine  would  else  have  come  to  me 
When  Tarquin  did,  but  he  was  stay'd  by  thee. 

Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft ; 

Guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation  ; 

Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift ; 

Guilty  of  incest,  that  abomination  : 

An  acces.sary  by  thine  inclination 
To  all  sins  piLst,  and  all  that  are  to  come, 
From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom. 

Misshapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  night, 

Swift  subtle  post,  carrier  of  grisly  care  ; 

Eater  of  youth,  false  slave  to  false  delight. 

Base  watch  of  woes,  sin's  pack-horse,  virtue's  snare  ; 

Thou  nursest  all,  and  murderest  all  that  are. 

0  hear  me  then,  injurious,  shifting  Time  ! 

Be  guilty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  crime. 

Why  hath  thy  servant.  Opportunity, 
Betray'd  the  hours  thou  gav'st  me  to  repose? 
Cancel'd  my  fortunes,  and  enchained  me 
To  endless  date  of  never-ending  woes  ? 
Time's  oflice  is  to  fine  the  hate  of  foes  ; 

To  eat  up  error  by  opinion  bred. 

Not  spend  the  dowry  of  a  lawful  bed. 

Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings. 
To  unmask  falsehood,  and  bring  truth  to  light, 
To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  aged  things. 
To  wake  the  morn,  and  sentinel  the  night. 
To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right ; 
To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours. 
And  smear  with  dust  their  glittering  golden  towers : 

To  fdl  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments, 
To  feed  oblivion  with  decay  of  things. 
To  blot  old  books,  and  alter  their  content^!. 
To  pluck  the  quills  from  ancient  ravens'  OTngs, 
To  dry  the  oM  oak's  sap.  and  cherish  springs ; 
To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammer'd  steel, 
A&d  turn  the  giddy  round  of  fortune's  wheel : 
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To  show  the  beldanie  daughters  of  her  daughter, 
To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  child, 
To  slay  the  tiger  that  doth  live  by  slaughter, 
To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wild  ; 
To  mock  the  subtle,  in  themselves  beguil'd  ; 
To  cheer  the  ploughman  with  increaseful  CTops, 
And  waste  huge  stones  with  little  water-drops. 

^^'hy  work'st  thou  mischief  in  thy  pilgrimage, 
Unless  thou  could'st  return  to  make  amends? 
One  poor  retiring  minute  in  an  age 
Would  purcliase  thee  a  thousand  thousand  friends. 
Lending  him  wit,  that  to  bad  debtors  lends  : 

0,  this  dread  night,  would' st  thou  one  hour  come  biuk 
I  could  prevent  this  stoiin,  and  shun  this  wrack  I 

Tliou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eteniity. 
With  some  mischance  cross  Tarquin  in  his  flight ; 
Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity. 
To  make  him  curse  this  cursed  crimcful  night : 
Let  ghastly  shadows  his  lewd  eyes  afl'right ; 
And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  evil 
Shape  every  bush  a  hideous  shapeless  devil 

Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  wish  restless  trances 
Afflict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedrid  groans  ; 
Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  mischances. 
To  make  him  moan,  but  pity  not  his  moans  . 
Stone  him  with  harden'd  hearts,  harder  than  stones ; 
And  let  mild  women  to  him  lose  their  mildness. 
Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wildness 

Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair. 
Let  him  have  time  against  himself  to  rave. 
Let  him  have  time  of  time's  help  to  despair, 
Let  him  have  time  to  live  a  loathed  slave. 
Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  crave  ; 
And  time  to  see  one  that  by  alms  doth  live, 
Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give. 

Let  him  have  time  to  see  his  friends  his  foes. 
And  merry  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort : 
Let  him  have  time  to  mark  how  slow  time  goes 
In  time  of  sorrow,  and  how  swift  and  short 
His  time  of  folly  and  his  time  of  sport : 
And  ever  let  his  unrecalling  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  the  abusing  of  his  time. 

0  Time,  thou  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad. 
Teach  me  to  curse  him  that  thou  taught'st  this  HI  ! 
At  his  own  shadow  let  the  thief  run  mad. 
Himself  himself  seek  every  hour  to  kill  ! 
Such  wretched  hands  such  wretched  blood  should  spill 
For  who  so  base  would  such  an  office  have 
As  slanderous  death's-man  to  so  base  a  slave  ? 

The  baser  is  he,  coming  from  a  king'. 
To  shame  his  hope  with  deeds  degenerate. 
The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honour' d,  or  begets  him  hate ; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 
The  moon  being  clouded  presently  is  miss'd. 
But  little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they  list. 

The  crow  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings  in  mire, 

And  unperceiv'd  fly  with  the  filth  away  ; 

But  if  the  like  the  snow-white  swan  desire. 

The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stnv- 

Poor  grooms  are  sightless  night,  kings  glorious  daj 

Gnats  are  unnoted  wheresoe'er  they  fly, 

But  eagles  gaz'd  upon  with  every  eye. 

Out  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fools ! 

Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators  ! 

Busy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schools  ; 

Debate  where  leisure  serves  ivith  dull  debaters ; 

To  trembling  clients  be  you  mediators : 
For  me.  I  force  not  argument  a  straw. 
Since  that  my  case  «  past  the  help  of  law. 
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In  vftin  I  rail  at  Opportunity, 

At  Time,  at  Tarquiu,  and  imcheerful  night ; 

In  vain  I  cavil  with  mine  infamy, 

111  vain  I  spurn  at  my  confirm'd  despife  : 

This  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  right. 

The  remedy  indeed  to  do  me  good, 

Is  to  let  forth  my  foul,  defiled,  blood. 

Poor  hand,  why  quiver'st  thou  at  this  decree? 

Honour  thyself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame  ; 

For  if  I  die,  my  honour  lives  in  thee. 

But  if  I  live,  thou  liv'st  in  my  defame  : 

Since  thou  could' st  not  defend  thy  loyal  dame, 
And  wast  afraid  to  scratch  her  wicked  foe. 
Kill  both  thyself  and  her  for  yielding  so. 

This  said,  from  her  be-tumbled  couch  she  starteth, 
To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death. 
But  this  no-slaughter-house  no  tool  imparteth, 
To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  her  breath, 
Which  thronging  through  her  lips  so  vanisheth 
As  smoke  from  iEtna,  that  in  air  consumes. 
Or  that  from  which  discharged  cannon  fumes. 

In  vain,  quoth  she,  I  live,  and  seek  in  vain 
Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life. 
I  fear'd  by  Tarquin's  falchion  to  be  slain. 
Yet  for  the  self-same  purpose  seek  a  knife  : 
But  when  I  fear'd,  I  was  a  loyal  wife  ; 

So  am  I  now  ; — 0  no,  tliat  cannot  be  ; 

Of  that  true  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  me. 

0  !  that  is  gone,  for  wliich  I  sought  to  live, 
.\nd  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die. 
To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least  I  give 
A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery  ; 

A  dying  life  to  living  infamy  : 
Poor  helpless  help,  the  treasure  stolen  away, 
To  burn  the  guiltless  casket  where  it  lay  ! 

Well,  well,  dear  Collatine,  thou  shalt  not  know 
The  [jtained  taste  of  violated  troth  ; 

1  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affection  so. 
To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath  ; 

This  bastard  graff  shall  never  come  to  growth  : 
He  shall  not  boast,  who  did  thy  stock  pollute, 
That  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  fruit. 

Xor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought. 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  state  ; 
But  thou  shalt  know  thy  interest  was  not  bought 
Basely  with  gold,  but  stolen  from  forth  thy  gate. 
For  me,  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  fate, 

And  with  my  trespass  never  will  dispense. 
Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forc'd  offence. 

I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint, 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly-coiu'd  excuses  ; 
My  sable  ground  of  sin  I  will  not  paint. 
To  hide  the  truth  of  this  false  night's  abuses  : 
My  tongue  shall  utter  all ;  mine  eyes  like  sluices. 
As  from  a  mountain-spring  that  feeds  a  dale. 
Shall  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  my  impure  tale. 

By  this,  lamenting  Philomel  bad  ended 
The  well-tun' d  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow, 
And  solemn  night  with  slow-sad  gait  descended 
To  \igly  hell ;  when  lo,  the  blushing  morrow 
Lends  light  to  all  fair  eyes  that  light  will  borrow  : 
But  cloudy  Lucroce  shames  herself  to  see, 
And  therefore  still  iu  night  would  cloister' d  be. 

Revealing  day  through  every  cranny  spies, 
And  seems  to  point  her  out  where  she  sits  weeping ; 
To  whom  she  sobbing  speaks  :  O  eye  of  eyes,  [ing  ; 

Why  pry'st  thou  fhroug'n  my  window?  leave  thy  peep- 
Uock  with  thy  tickling  beams  eyes  th.at  arr  sleeping  : 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  piercing  liirht. 
For  day  hath  nought  to  do  what 's  done  by  night. 


'Thus  cavils  she  with  every  thing  she  sees : 

True  grief  is  fond  and  testy  as  a  child, 

Who  wayward  once,  his  mood  with  nought  agrees. 

Old  woes,  not  infant  sorrows,  bear  them  mild  ; 

Continuance  tames  the  one  ;  tlie  other  wild. 
Like  an  unpractis'd  swimmer  plunging  still, 
With  too  much  labour  drowns  for  want  of  skill. 

So  she,  deep-drenchotl  in  a  sea  of  care. 

Holds  disputation  with  each  tiling  she  views, 

And  to  herself  all  sorrow  doth  compare  ; 

No  object  but  her  passion's  strength  renews  ; 

And  as  one  shifts,  another  straight  ensues  : 

Sometime  her  grief  is  dumb,  and  hath  no  words , 
Sometime  'tis  mad,  and  too  much  talk  affords 

The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning's  joy, 
Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody 
For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy  ; 
Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company  ; 
Grief  best  is  pleas'd  with  griefs  society  : 
T'rue  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  suffic'd. 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathiz'd. 

'Tis  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore  ; 
He  ten  times  pines,  that  pines  beholding  food  ; 
To  see  the  salve  doth  make  the  wound  ache  more  ; 
Great  grief  gi-ieves  most  at  that  would  do  it  good ; 
Deep  woes  roll  ''nrward  like  a  gentle  Hood, 

Who  being  stopp'd,  the  bounding  banks  o'erflows; 

Grief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  knows. 

You  mocking  birds,  quoth  she,  your  tunes  entomb 

Within  your  hollow-swelling  feather' d  breasts! 

And  in  my  bearing  be  you  mute  and  dmnb  ! 

(My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  rests  ; 

A  woeful  hostess  brooks  not  merry  guests  ;) 
Ilelish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears  : 
Distress  likes  dumps  when  time  is  kept  with  tears 

Come  Philomel  that  sing'st  of  ravishment, 
Majce  thy  sad  grove  in  my  dishevel' d  hair. 
As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishment, 
So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear. 
And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear  : 
For  burthen- wise  I'll  hum  on  Tarquin's  ill. 
While  thou  on  Tereus  descant'st  better  still. 

And  whiles  against  a  thorn  thou  bear'st  thy  part, 
To  keep  thy  sh.i,rp  woes  waking,  wretched  I, 
To  imitate  thee  well,  against  my  heart 
Will  fix  a  sharp  knife,  to  affright  mine  eye  ; 
Who,  if  it  wink,  shall  thereon  fall  and  die. 
These  means,  as  frets  upon  an  instrument. 
Shall  tune  our  heart-strings  to  true  languishment. 

And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the  day. 
As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold, 
Some  dark  deep  desert,  seated  from  the  way, 
That  knows  nor  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold. 
Will  we  find  out ;  and  tlicrc  we  will  mifold 
To  creatures  stern  sad  tunes,  to  change  their  kinds  : 
Since  men  prove  beasts,  let  beasts  bear  gentle  minds 

As  the  poor  frighted  deer,  that  stands  at  giue, 

Wildly  determining  whicli  way  to  tiy, 

Or  one  encompass'cj  with  a  winding  maze. 

That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  readily  ; 

So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny, 

To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  better 
When  life  is  sham'd,  and  Death  reproaclies  debtor. 

To  kill  myself,  quoth  she,  alack !  what  were  it. 
But  with  my  body  my  poor  soul's  pollution ' 
They  tliat  lose  half,  with  greater  patience  bear  it, 
Thau  they  whose  whole  is  swallow'd  in  confusion. 
That  mother  tries  a  merciless  conchision. 

Who,  having  two  sweet  babes,  when  death  takes  onu 
Will  slay  the  other,  and  be  nurse  to  none. 
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My  body  or  my  soul,  which  was  the  dearer? 
When  ihe  oae  pure,  the  other  raiide  divine. 
\Vh«.ie  love  of  cither  to  myself  was  nearer  ? 
When  both  were  kept  for  heavou  and  Collatine. 
Ah  me  !  the  bark  pocl'd  from  the  lofty  pine, 

His  leaves  will  wither,  and  his  sap  deaiy  ; 

So  must  my  soul,  her  bark  being  pecld  away. 

Her  house  is  sack'd,  her  quiet  interrupted. 

Her  mansion  battur'd  by  the  enemy  ; 

Her  sjicred  temple  spotted,  spoil' d,  corrupted, 

Grossly  engirt  with  daring  infamy  : 

Then  let  it  not  be  calld  impiety. 

If  in  this  bleniish'd  fort  1  make  some  hole, 
Through  which  I  may  convey  this  troubled  soul. 

Yet  die  I  will  not,  till  my  Collatine 
Have  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  deatli ; 
That  he  may  vow,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine. 
Revenge  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath. 
,Mv  stained  blood  to  Tarquin  I'll  beiiueath, 
'Which  by  him  tiiinted,  shall  for  him  be  spent, 
And  as  his  due,  writ  in  my  testament. 

My  honour  I'll  bequeath  unto  the  knife 

That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonoured. 

'Tis  honour  to  deprive  dishonour' d  life  ; 

'ITie  one  will  live,  the  other  being  dead  : 

So  of  sliame's  ashes  shall  my  fame  be  bred  ; 
For  in  my  death  I  murder  shameful  scorn  : 
My  shame  so  dead,  mine  honour  is  new-born. 

Dear  lord  of  that  dear  jewel  I  have  lost, 

What  legacy  shall  I  bequeath  to  thee  ? 

.My  resolution.  Love,  shall  be  thy  boast, 

15y  whose  example  thou  reveng'd  may'st  be. 

How  Tarquin  must  be  us'd,  read  it  in  me  : 
Myself,  thy  friend,  will  kill  myself,  thy  foe. 
And,  for  my  sake,  serve  thou  false  Tarqifin  so. 

Tills  brief  abridgment  of  my  will  I  make  : 

My  soul  and  body  to  the  skies  and  ground  ; 

My  resolution,  husband,  do  you  fcvke  ; 

Mine  honour  be  the  knife's,  that  makes  my  wound  ; 

My  shame  be  his  that  did  my  fame  confound  ; 
And  all  ray  fame  that  lives,  disbursed  be 
To  those  that  live,  and  think  uo  shame  of  me. 

Thou,  Collatine,  shalt  oversee  this  'Will ; 
How  was  I  overseen  that  thou  shalt  see  it ! 
My  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  mine  ill ; 
My  life's  foul  deed,  my  life's  fair  end  shall  free  it. 
Taint  not,  faint  heart,  but  stou'tly  say,  "  so  be  it." 

Yield  to  my  hand  ;  my  hand  shall  conquer  thee  ; 

Thou  dead,  both  die,  and  both  shall  victors  be. 

J  Ills  plot  of  death  when  saflly  she  had  laid, 
And  wip'd  the  brinish  pearl  from  her  bright  eyes, 
With  untun'd  tongue  she  hoarsely  call'd  her  maid. 
Whose  swift  obedience  to  her  mistress  hies  ; 
For  lleet-wing'd  duty  with  thought's  feathers  flies. 
I'oor  Lvicrece'  cheeks  unto  her  maid  seem  so 
As  winter  meads  when  sun  doth  melt  their  snow. 

fler  mistress  she  doth  give  demure  good-morrow. 
With  soft-slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  modesty. 
And  sorts  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow, 
(Kor  why?  her  face  wore  sorrow's  Kvery  ;) 
But  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 
Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud-eclipsed  so. 
Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  over-wash' d  with  woe. 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  being  set, 
Each  flower  moisten'd  like  a  melting  eye  ; 
Even  so  the  maid  with  swelling  drops  'gan  wet 
Her  circled  eyne,  enforc'd  by  sympathy 
Of  tliose  fair  suns,  set  in  her  mistress'  sky, 
Who  in  a  »alt-wav'd  ocean  quench  their  light, 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy  night 
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A  pretty  while  these  pretty  creatures  stand, 
Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  fdling  : 
One  justly  weeps  ;  the  other  takes  in  hand 
No  cause,  but  company,  of  her  drops  spilling 
Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing  ; 

Grieving  themselves  to  guess  at  others'  smarts. 
And  then  they  drown  their  eyes,  or  break  their  hearts 

For  men  ha-ve  marble,  women  waxen  minds. 
And  therefore  are  they  form'd  as  marble  will ; 
The  weak  oppress'd,  the  impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  form'd  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill : 
Then  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill. 
No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evil. 
Wherein  is  stamp' d  the  semblance  of  a  devil. 

Their  smoothness,  like  a  goodly  champaign  plain, 
L;iys  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep  ; 
In  men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  grove,  remain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  ob.scurely  sleep  : 
Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep 

Though  men  can  corer  crimes  with  bold  stern  looks 
Poor  women's  faces  are  their  own  faults'  books. 

No  man  inveigh  against  the  wither'd  flower, 

But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  liath  kill'd. 

Not  that  devour'd,  but  that  which  doth  devour. 

Is  worthy  blame.     0  let  it  not  be  hild 

Poor  women's  faults,  that  they  are  so  fulfill'd 

With  men's  abuses  :  those  proud  lords,  to  blame, 
Make  weak-made  women  tenants  to  their  shame. 

The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucrece  view, 

Assail'd  by  night  with  circumstances  strong 
Of  present  death,  and  shame  that  might  ensue 
By  that  her  death,  to  do  her  husband  wrong 
Such  danger  to  resistance  did  belong. 

That  dying  fear  through  all  her  body  spread  ; 

And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  dead  ? 

By  this,  mild  patience  bid  fair  Lucrece  speak 
To  the  poor  counterfeit  of  her  comphuning  : 
My  girl,  quoth  she,  on  wJiat  occasion  break 
Those  tears  from  thee,  that  down  thy  cheeks  are  rainirg  ? 
If  thou  dost  weep  for  grief  of  my  sustaining, 
Know,  gentle  wench,  it  small  avails  my  mood  : 
If  tears  could  help,  mine  own  would  do  me  good. 

But  tell  me,  girl,  when  went — (and  there  she  stay'd 
Till  after  a  deep  groan)  Tarquin  from  lience  ? 
Madam,  ere  I  was  up,  reply'd  the  maid. 
The  more  to  blame  my  sluggard  negligence  : 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  far  can  dispense  ; 
•  My.self  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day. 
And,  ere  I  rose,  was  Tarquin  gone  away. 

But,  lady,  if  your  maid  may  be  so  bold. 

She  would  request  to  know  your  heavineS'S. 

0  peace  I  quoth  Lucrece  ;  if  it  should  be  told, 

The  repetition  cannot  make  it  less  ; 

For  more  it  is  than  I  can  well  express  : 

And  that  deep  torture  may  be  call'd  a  hell, 
■\Vhen  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 

Go,  get  me  hither  paper,  ink,  and  pen — 

Yet  save  that  labour,  for  I  have  them  here. 

AVhat  should  I  say  ? — One  of  my  husband's  iren. 

Bid  thou  be  ready,  by  and  by,  to  bear 

A  letter  to  my  lord,  my  love,  my  dear ; 
Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  carry  it : 
The  cause  craves  haste,  and  it  will  soon  be  writ. 

Her  maid  is  gone,  and  she  prepares  to  write. 

First  hovering  o'er  the  paper  with  her  quill : 

Conceit  and  grief  an  eager  combat  fight ; 

What  wit  sets  down,  is  blotted  straight  with  will ; 

This  is  too  curious-good,  this  blunt  and  ill  : 
Much  like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door. 
Throng  her  inventions,  which  shall  go  before. 
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At  last  slie  thus  begins  :  "  TIiou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee, 
Heal  til  to  thy  person  !  next  vouchsafe  to  afford 
(If  ever,  love,  thy  Lucrece  thou  wilt  see,) 
Some  present  speed,  to  come  and  visit  me  : 

So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief ; 

My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are  brief. ' ' 

Here  folds  she  up  the  tenor  of  her  woe, 

Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly. 

By  this  short  schedule  Collatine  may  know 

Her  grief,  but  not  hor  griefs  true  quality  :  ' 

She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery. 

Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  abuse. 

Ere  she  with  blood  hath  stain'd  her  stain'd  esquse. 

Besides,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 
She  hoards,  to  spend  when  he  is  by  to  hear  her  ; 
When  sighs  and  groans  and  tears  may  grace  the  fashion 
Of  her  disgrace,  the  better  so  to  clear  her 
From  that  suspicion  %vhich  the  world  might  bear  her. 
To  shun  this  blot,  she  would  not  blot  the  letter 
With  words,  till  action  might  become  them  better. 

To  see  sad  sights  moves  more  than  hear  them  told  ; 

For  then  the  eye  interprets  to  the  ear 

The  heavy  motion  that  it  doth  behold. 

When  every  part  a  part  of  woe  doth  bear, 

'Tis  but  a  part  of  sorrow  that  we  hear  : 
Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fords, 
And  sorrow  ebbs,  being  blown  with  wind  of  words. 

Uer  letter  now  is  seal'd,  and  on  It  writ, 
"  At  Ardea  to  my  .lord  with  more  than  haste  :" 
The  post  attends,  and  she  delivers  it. 
Charging  the  sour-fac'd  groom  to  hie  as  fast 
As  lagging  fov.ds  before  the  northern  blast. 

Speed  more  than  speed,  but  dull  and  slow  she  deems 

Extremity  still  urgeth  such  extremes. 

Tlie  homely  villein  curt'sies  to  her  low  ; 
And  blushing  on  her,  with  a  steadfast  eye 
Receives  the  scroll,  without  or  yea  or  no, 
And  forth  with  bashful  innocence  doth  hie. 
But  they  whose  guilt  within  their  bosoms  lie, 

Imagine  every  eye  beholds  their  blame  ; 

For  Lucrece  thought  he  blush'd  to  see  her  shame. 

When,  silly  groom  !  God  wot,  it  was  defect 

Of  spirit,  life,  and  bold  aiidacity. 

Such  harmless  creatures  have  a  true  respect 

To  talk  in  deeds,  while  others  saucily 

Tromise  more  speed,  but  do  it  leisurely  : 
Eveu  so,  this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age 
Pawn'd  honest  looks,  but  lay'd  no  words  to  gage. 

His  kindled  duty  kindled  her  mistrust. 
That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  faces  blazed  ; 
She  thought  he  blush'd,  as  knowing  Tarquin's  lust. 
And,  blushing  with  him,  wistly  on  him  gazed  ; 
Her  earnest  eye  did  make  him  more  amazed  : 
The  more  she  saw  the  blood  his  cheeks  replenish. 
The  more  she  thought  he  spy'd  in  her  some  blemish. 

But  long  she  thinks  till  he  return  again. 
And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  scarce  is  gone. 
The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain, 
»For  now  'tis  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep,  and  groan  : 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  moan  tired  moan, 
1'hat  she  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  stay. 
Pausing  for  means  to  mourn  some  newer  way. 

At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  slulful  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy  ; 
I!ef(ire  the  which  is  dra\vn  the  power  of  Greece, 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy. 
Threatening  cloud-kissing  Hion  with  annoy  : 
Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  protiii. 
As  heaven  (it  seem  d)  to  kiss  the  turrets  bow'd. 
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A  thousand  lamentable  olijects  there. 
In  scorn  of  Nature,  Art  g.ave  lifeless  life  : 
Many  a  dry  drop  seem'd  a  weeping  tear, 
Shed  for  the  slaughter'd  husband  by  the  wife  : 
The  red  blood  reek'd  to  show  the  painter's  strife : 
And  dying  eyes  gleam'd  forth  their  ashy  lights, 
Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

There  might  you  see  the  labouring  pioneer 
Begrim'd  with  sweat,  and  smeared  all  with  dust ; 
And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loop-holes  thrust, 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust : 
Such  sweet  observance  in  this  work  was  had, 
That  one  might  see  those  far-off  eyes  look  sad. 

In  great  commanders  grace  and  majesty 
You  might  behold,  triumphing  in  their  faces  ; 
In  youth,  quick  bearing  and  dexteritv  ; 
And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards,  marching  on  with  trembling  paces  ; 
Which  heartless  peasants  did  so  well  resemble. 
That  one  would  swear  he  saw  them  quake  and  trem  We 

In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  0  what  art 

Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold  ! 

The  face  of  either  'cipher'd  cither's  heart ; 

Their  face  their  manners  most  expressly  told  : 

In  Ajax'  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  roll'd  ; 
But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent, 
Show'd  deep  regard  and  smiling  government. 

Tliere  pleading  might  you  see  grave  Nestor  stand, 
As  'twere  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight ; 
Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand, 
Tliat  it  beguil'd  attention,  ch.arm'd  the  sight : 
In  speech,  it  seem'd,  his  beard,  all  silver-white, 
Wagg'd  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did  ily 
Thin  winding  breath,  which  purl'd  up  to  the  sky. 

About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces. 
Which  seem'd  to  swallov/  up  his  sound  :;dvice  ; 
All  jointly  listening,  but  with  several  graces. 
As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice  ; 
Some  high,  soiue  low,  the  painter  was  so  nice  : 
The  scalps  of  ra.any,  almost  hid  behind. 
To  jump  up  higher  seem'd,  to  mock  the  mind. 

Here  one  man's  hand  lean'd  on  another's  head. 
His  nose  being  shadow'd  by  his  neighbour's  ear ; 
Here  one  being  throng'd  bears  back,  all  blown  ,iud  red  , 
Another,  smother'd,  seems  to  pelt  and  swear  ; 
And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  r.age  they  bear, 
As,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words. 
It  seem'd  they  would  debate  with  angry  swords 

For  much  imaginary  work  was  there  ; 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind, 
Tliat  for  Achilles'  image  stood  his  spear. 
Grip'd  in  an  armed  hand  :  himself,  behind, 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind  : 

A  h.and,  a  foot,  a  ftvce,  a  leg,  a  head. 

Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 

And  from  the  walls  of  strong-besieged  Troy. 

When  their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  march'd  to  field, 

Stood  many  Trojan  mothers,  sharing  joy 

To  see  their  youthful  sons  bright  weapons  wield ; 

And  to  their  hope  they  s>ich  odd  action  yield, 
That,  through  their  light  joy,  seemed  to  appear 
(Like  bright  things  stain'd)  a  kind  of  heavy  fear. 

And.  from  the  strond  of  Dardan  where  they  fought. 
To  Simois'  reedy  banks  the  red  blood  ran. 
Whose  w.aves  to  imitate  the  battle  sought 
With  swelling  ridges  ;  ,and  thiir  ranks  began 
To  break  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  than 
Itetire  again,  till  meeting  gi cater  iiinks 
They  join,  and  shoot  their  foam  at  Simois'  bantu 
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lo  tliis  wcUpiiinte.l  piece  if   -ucrccc  come, 

To  liml  11  fiice  where  all  liisMess  13  stcld. 

Many  slic  sew.  wliere  rares  have  cai-vcd  some, 

Hut  none  where  i\ll  distress  and  dolour  dwell'd, 

Till  she  despairinK  Hccnba  beheld. 
Stjirini;  on  rriaui's  wounds  with  her  old  eyes. 
Which  bleeding  under  PyrrUus'  proud  foot  lies. 

In  her  the  painter  had  anatomiz'd 

Times  ruin,  bi-autvs  wreck,  and  grim  care's  reign  ; 

Hei  checks  with  chaps  and  wrinkles  were  disguisd  ; 

Of  what  she  was,  no  semblance  did  remain  : 

Her  blue  blood  cliang'd  to  black  in  every  vein. 

Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes  had  fed, 

Show'd  life  iniprison'd  in  a  body  dead. 

On  this  sail  shadow  Lucrece  spends  her  eyes. 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldame's  woes, 
Who  nothing  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries, 
And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cruel  foes  : 
'ITie  p.aintcr  was  no  God  to  lend  her  those  ; 

And  therefore  Lucrece  swears  he  did  her  wrong, 
To  give  iier  so  much  grief,  and  not  a  tongue. 

IVior  instrument,  quoth  she.  vs-ithout  a  sound, 
I'll  tune  thy  woes  with  my  lamenting  tongue  ; 
And  drop  sweet  balm  in  Priam's  painted  wound, 
And  rail  on  Pyrrhus  that  hath  done  him  wrong. 
And  with  my  teai-s  quench  Troy  that  burns  so  long  ; 
And  with  niy  knife  scratch  out  the  angry  eyes 
Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies. 

Show  ine  the  strumpet  that  began  this  stir, 
1'hat  with  my  nails  her  beauty  I  may  tear. 
Thy  heat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incur 
This  load  of  wrath  that  burning  Troy  doth  be.ar  ; 
Thy  eye  kindled  the  fire  that  bumeth  here  : 
Ami  here  in  Tioy,  for  trespass  of  thine  eye, 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter,  die. 

VSTiy  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  public  phigue  of  many  moe  ? 
Let  sin,  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgi'essed  so. 
Let  guiltless  souls  be  freed  from  guilty  woe  : 

For  one's  offence  why  shovdd  sO  many  fall. 

To  plague  a  private  sin  in  general  ? 

Lo  here  weeps  Hecuba,  here  Priam  die.s, 
Here  manly  Hector  faints,  here  Tioilus  swounds  ; 
Hero  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies, 
And  friend  to  friend  gives  unadvised  wounds. 
And  one  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confounds  : 
Had  doting  Priam  theok'd  his  son's  desire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  fame,  and  not  with  fire. 

Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troy's  painted  woes  : 
For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy-hanging  bell. 
Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes  ; 
Then  little  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  knell : 
So  Lucrece  set  a-work,  sad  tales  doth  tell. 

To  pencil'd  pensiveness  and  colour'd  sorrow  ; 

She  lends  them  words,  and  she  their  looksdoth  borrow. 

She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  painting,  round, 
A-nd  whom  she  finds  forlorn,  she  doth  lament ; 
At  last  she  sees  a  wretched  image  bound, 
Tliat  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  shepherds  lent ; 
His  face,  though  full  of  cares,  yet  show'd  content : 
Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swains  he  goes. 
So  mild,  that  Patience  seem'd  to  scorn  his  wo  ;s. 

In  bim  the  painter  labour'd  with  his  skill 
Tc  hide  deceit,  and  give  the  harmless  show 
An  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  still, 
A  brow  unbent,  that  seem'd  to  welcome  woe  ; 
Checks,  neither  red  nor  p,ile,  but  mingled  so 
'riiat  blushing  red  no  guilt-'  instance  gave. 
Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear  tha'  h'lBe  hearts  have. 
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Rut,  like  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil, 

He  entcrtain'd  a  show  so  seeming  just. 

And  therein  so  cnsconc'd  his  secret  evil. 

That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust 

False-creeping  cralt  and  perjury  should  thrust 
Into  so  bright  a  day  such  black-fac'd  storms, 
Or  blot  with  hell- born  sin  such  saint-like  foriua. 

'llie  well-skill'd  workman  this  mild  image  drew 
For  jierjur'd  Sinon,  whose  enchanting  story 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew  ; 
WJiose  words,  like  wild-fire,  bunit  the  sliining  gloij' 
Of  rich-lniill  Ilion,  that  the  skies  were  sorry, 
And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  places. 
When  their  glass  fell  wherein  they  view'd  their  faci« 

This  jiicture  she  advisedly  perus'd, 
And  chid  the  painter  for  his  wond'rous  skill  ; 
Saying,  some  shape  in  Sinon's  was  abus'd, 
So' fair  a  form  lodg'd  not  a  mind  so  ill. 
And  still  on  him  she  gaz'd,  and  gazing  still. 
Such  signs  of  truth  in  his  plain  face  she  spy'd, 
That  she  concludes  the  picture  was  bely'd. 

It  cannot  be,  quoth  she,  that  so  much  guile 

(She  would  have  said)  can  lurk  in  such  a  look, 

Put  Tarquin's  shape  came  in  her  mind  the  while. 

And  from  her  tongue,  can  lurk  from  cannot  took. 

It  cannot  be  she  in  that  sense  forsook. 
And  turn'd  it  thus  :  "  It  cannot  be,  I  find. 
But  such  a  face  should  bear  a  wicked  mind  : 

For  even  as  subtle  Sinon  here' is  painted 
So  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  so  mild, 
(;Vs  if  with  grief  or  travail  he  had  fainted) 
To  me  came  Tarquiu  armed  ;  so  beguil'd 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  dcfil'd 
With  inward  vice  :  as  Priam  him  did  cherish, 
So  did  I  Tarquin  ;  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 

Look,  look,  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  eyes, 

'To  sec  those  borrow'd  tears  that  Sinon  sheds. 

Priam,  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wise  ? 

For  every  tear  he  falls,  a  'X'rojan  bleeds  ; 

His  eye  drops  fire,  no  water  thence  proceeds  : 

'Those  round  clear  pearls  of  his  that  move  thy  pity, 
Are  balls  of  quenchless  fire  to  bum  thy  city. 

Such  devils  steal  effects  from  lightless  hell ; 
For  Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold. 
And  in  that  cold,  hot-burning  fire  doth  dwell  : 
These  contraries  such  unity  do  hold. 
Only  to  flatter  fools,  and  make  them  bold  : 

So  Priam's  trust  false  Sinon's  tears  doth  flatter, 
That  he  finds  means  to  burn  his  Troy  with  water." 

Here,  all  enrag'd,  such  passion  her  assails. 
That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breast. 
She  tears  the  senseless  Sinon  with  her  nails. 
Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest 
Whose  deed  hath  made  herself  herself  detest : 

At  last  she  smilingly  with  this  gives  o'er  ; 

Fool !  fool !  quoth  she,  his  wounds  will  not  be  bow 

Tlius  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow, 
And  time  doth  weary  time  with  her  complaining 
She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for  morrow, 
And  both  she  thinks  too  long  with  her  remaining  ; 
Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sustaining. 

Though  woe  be  heavy,  yet  it  seldom  sleeps  ; 

And  they  that  watch,  see  time  how  slow  it  crecpM 

Which  all  this  time  hath  overslipp'd  her  thought, 

That  she  with  painted  images  hath  spent ; 

Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 

By  deep  surmise  of  others'  detriment ; 

Losing  her  woes  in  shows  of  discontent. 
It  easeth  some,  though  none  it  ever  cured, 
To  think  their  dolour  others  have  endured 
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But  now  the  mindful  messenger,  come  back. 
Brings  home  his  lord  and  other  company  ; 
Who  tinds  his  Lucrece  clad  in  mourning  black  ; 
And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 
Blue  circles  stream'd,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky. 
These  water-galls  in  her  dim  element 
Forctel  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 

Which  when  her  sad-beholding  husband  saw, 

Ainazedly  in  her  sad  face  ho  stares  : 

Her  eyes,  though  sod  in  tears,  look'd  red  and  raw, 

Her  lively  colour  kill'd  with  deadly  cares. 

He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares, 
But  stood,  like  old  acquaintance  iu  a  trance, 
Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other's  chance. 

At  last  he  takes  her  by  the  bloodless  hand, 
.And  thus  begins  :  What  uncouth  ill  event 
Hath  tliee  belallen,  that  thou  dost  trembling  stand  ? 
Sweet  love,  what  spite  hath  thy  fair  colour  spent  ? 
Why  art  thou  thus  attird  in  discontent  ? 
Unmask,  dear  dear,  this  moody  heaviness. 
And  tell  thy  grief,  that  we  may  give  redress. 

lliree  times  with  sighs  she  gives  her  sorrows  fire, 
Ere  once  she  can  di.scharge  one  word  of  woe  : 
At  length  address'd  to  answer  his  desire. 
She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 
Her  honour  is  ta'en  prisoner  by  the  foe  ; 
While  Collatine  and  his  consorted  loids 
With  sad  attention  long  to  hear  her  words. 

And  now  this  pale  swan  in  her  watery  nest 
Begins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending  : 
Few  words,  quoth  she,  shall  fit  the  trespass  best. 
Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amending  : 
In  me  more  woes  than  words  are  now  depending  : 
And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long. 
To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tired  tongue. 

Then  be  this  all  the  task  it  hath  to  say  : — 
Dear  husband,  in  the  interest  of  thy  bed 
A  stranger  came,  and  on  that  pillow  lay 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weai-y  head  ; 
And  what  wrong  else  may  be  imagined 
By  foul  enforcement  might  be  done  to  me. 
From  that,  alas  !  thy  Lucrece  is  not  free. 

For  in  the  dre:uli'ul  dead  of  dark  midnight. 
With  shining  falchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature,  with  a  flaming  light. 
Anil  softly  cry'd,  Awake,  thou  Roman  dame, 
And  entertain  my  love  ;  else  lasting  shame 
On  thee  and  thine  tliis  night  I  will  inflict, 
If  thou  my  love's  desire  do  contratlict. 

For  some  hard-favour' d  groom  of  thine,  quoth  he, 
Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will, 
I.' 11  murder  straight,  and  then  I'll  slaughter  thee, 
Vnd  swear  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfil 
The  loatlisome  act  of  lust,  and  so  did  kill 

The  lechers  in  their  deed  :  this  act  will  be 

My  fame,  and  thy  perpetual  infamy. 

With  this  I  did  begin  to  start  and  cry, 
Ajid  then  against  my  heart  he  set  his  sword, 
■Swearing,  unless  I  took  all  patiently, 
t  should  not  live  to  speak  another  word  : 
So  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  record, 
And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Rome 
The  adulterate  death  of  Lucrece  and  her  groom. 

Mine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  weak. 
And  far  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear  : 
My  bloody  judge  forbade  ray  tongue  to  sjieak  ; 
Ko  rightful  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there  : 
His  siarlet  lust  came  eridence  to  swear 

That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloin'd  his  eyes. 

And  when  the  judge  is  robb'd,  the  prisoner  dies. 


0  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  ovm  excuse  ! 

Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find  ; 

Though  my  gross  blood  be  stain'd  with  this  abuse, 

Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  min<l ; 

That  was  not  forc'd  ;  that  never  was  inclin'd 

To  K.r.ces&iry  yi-.ldings.  but  still  pure 

Doth  in  her  poison'd  closet  yet  endure. 

Lo  here,  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  loss, 
AVith  head  declin'd,  r.Kd  voice  damm'd  up  with  woe, 
With  sad-set  eyes,  and  wretched  arms  across. 
From  lips  new-waxen  pale  begins  to  blow 
The  grief  away,  that  stops  his  answer  so  : 

But  wretched  as  he  is,  he  strives  in  vain  ; 

What  he  breathes  out,  his  breath  drinks  up  agaiu 

As  through  an  arch  the  violent  roaring  tide 
Out-runs  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haste  ; 
Yet  in  the  eddy  boundeth  in  his  pride 
Back  to  the  strait  that  forc'd  him  on  so  fast ; 
Li  rage  sent  out,  recall'd  in  rage,  being  past : 
Even  so  his  sighs,  his  sorrows,  make  a  saw. 
To  push  grief  on,  and  back  the  same  grief  draw 

Which  speeclilcss  woe  of  his,  poor  she  attendeth. 
And  his  untimely  frenzy  thus  awakcth  : 
Dear  lord,  thj'  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  lendeth 
Another  power  ;  no  flood  by  raining  slaketh 
My  woe  too  sensible  thy  pas.sion  maketh 
More  feeling-painful :  let  it  then  suflice 
To  drown  one  woe,  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes 

And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee  so. 
For  she  that  was  thy  Lucrece, — now  attend  me  ; 
Be  suddenly  revenged  on  my  foe. 
Thine,  mine,  his  ovra  ;  suppose  thou  dost  defend  mo 
From  what  is  past :  the  help  that  thou  shalt  lend  me 

Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  traitor  die  ; 

For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 

But  ere  I  name  him,  you  fair  lords,  quoth  she, 
(Speaking  to  those  that  came  with  CoUatinei 
Shall  plight  your  honourable  faiths  to  me. 
With  sttift  pursuit  to  venge  this  «Tong  of  mine  ; 
For  'tis  a  meritorious  fair  design. 

To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms  : 

Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor  ladies' harmj 

At  this  request,  with  noble  disposition. 

Each  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid. 

As  bound  in  knighthood  to  her  imposition. 

Longing  to  hear  the  hateful  foe  bewray' d. 

But  she,  that  yet  her  sad  ta.sk  hath  not  said, 
The  protestation  stops.     0  speak,  quoth  she., 
How  may  this  forced  stain  be  wip'd  from  mef 

■Wliat  is  the  quality  of  mine  offence. 

Being  constniin'd  with  dreadful  circumstance  ? 

May  my  pure  mind  with  the  foul  act  dispense, 

My  low-declined  honour  to  advance  ? 

May  any  terms  acquit  me  from  this  chance  ? 

The  poisoned  fountain  clears  itself  again  ; 

And  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  stain  ? 

With  tliis.  they  all  at  once  began  to  say, 
Her  body's  stain  her  mind  untainted  clears  ; 
While  with  a  joyless  smile  she  turns  away 
The  face,  that  map  whicli  deep  impression  bears 
Of  hard  misfortune,  cnrv'd  in  it  with  tears. 
No,  no,  quoth  she.  no  dame,  hereafter  living, 
By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuse's  giving. 

Here  with  a  sigh,  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

She  throws  forth  Tarquin's  name  :   "  He,  he,"  shesiiys, 

But  more  than  "  he"  her  poor  tongue  could  not  speak  ; 

Till  after  many  accents  and  delays. 

Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  ass.ays. 

She  utters  this  :   "  He,  he.  fair  lords,  'lis  he. 

That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to  me.' 
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Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  brciist 
A  luirml'iil  knife,  thiit  tlience  lier  soul  unsheathed. 
That  liluw  did  Uiil  it  from  the  deep  unrest 
Jf  tliat  iMiUuted  prison  where  it  breallied  : 
Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  l)C(iueathed 

Her  winged  sprite,  and  througli  her  wounds  doth  fly 
Life's  lusting  date  from  cancel'd  destiny. 

Stone-still,  astonish'd  wilJi  this  deadly  deed, 

Stoo<l  t'ollutine  and  all  his  lordly  crew  ; 

7'ill  Lucrece'  father  that  heliolds  her  bleed, 

Himself  on  her  self-slaughter'd  body  threw  ; 

And  from  the  purple  fountain  Unitus  drew 
The  murderous  knife,  and  as  it  left  tlie  place, 
Her  blood,  in  jmor  revenge,  heUl  it  in  cliiise  : 

And  bubbling  from  her  breast,  it  doth  divide 
In  two  slow  rivers,  that  the  crimson  blood 
Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side. 
Who  like  a  latesiick'd  island  vastly  stood 
&ire  and  unpeopled,  in  tliis  fearful  Hood. 
Some  of  her  blood  still  pure  and  red  reraain'd. 
And  some  look'd  bliick,  and  that  false  Tarquin  stain'd. 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood,  a  watery  rigol  goes, 
Which  seems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  place  : 
Anil  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lucrece'  woes. 
Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows  ; 

And  blood  untainted  still  doth  red  abide, 

Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  putrehed. 

Daughter,  dear  daughter,  old  Lucretius  cries, 
That  life  was  mine,  which  thou  hast  here  dcpriv'd. 
If  in  the  child  the  father's  image  lies, 
Where  shall  I  live,  now  Lucrece  is  uuliv'd  ? 
Thou  wast  not  to  this  end  from  me  deriv'd. 
If  children  pre-deccase  progenitors, 
We  are  their  offspring,  and  they  none  of  ours. 

Poor  broken  gla.ss,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new-born  ; 
But  now  that  fair  fresh  mirror,  divi  and  old, 
Shows  me  a  bare-bon'd  death  by  time  out-worn, 
0,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hast  torn  ! 
And  shiver'd  all  the  beauty  of  my  glass, 
That  I  no  more  can  see  what  once  I  was. 

0  time,  cease  thou  thy  course,  and  last  no  longer, 
If  they  surcease  to  be,  that  should  survive. 
Shall  rotten  death  make  conquest  of  the  stronger, 
Anrl  leave  the  faltering  feeble  souls  alive  ? 
The  old  bees  die,  the  young  possess  their  Iiive  : 
Then  live,  sweet  Lucrece,  live  again,  and  sec 
Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thee  ! 

By  this  starts  CoUatine  as  from  a  dream, 
And  bids  Lucretius  give  his  sorrow  place  ; 
And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrece'  bleeding  stream 
He  falls,  and  bathes  the  pale  fear  in  his  face, 
And  counterfeits  to  die  with  her  a  space  ; 

T'ill  manly  shame  bids  him  pos.sess  his  breath 

And  live,  to  be  revenged  on  her  death. 

The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 
Hath  serv'd  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue  ; 
"•'ho  mad  that  sorrow  should  his  use  control, 
.  r  keep  him  from  heart-easing  words  so  long, 
Be^'ins  to  tilk  ;  but  through  liis  lips  do  throng 

Weak  words,  so  thick  come,  in  his  poor  heart's  aid. 
That  no  man  could  distinguish  what  he  said. 


Yet  sometime  Tarquin  was  pronounced  plain, 
l!ut  through  his  teeth,  as  if  the  name  lie  tore. 
This  windy  tempest,  till  it  blow  up  rain. 
Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide,  to  make  it  more  ; 
At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  give  o'er  : 
Then  son  and  father  weep  with  eipial  strife, 
Who  should  weep  most  for  daughter  or  for  wife. 

llie  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his. 
Yet  neither  may  possess  the  claim  they  lay. 
Tlie  father  says,  she's  mine  :  O  mine  she  is, 
lleplies  her  husband  ;  Do  not  take  away 
My  sorrow's  interest ;  let  no  mourner  say 

He  weeps  for  her,  for  she  was  only  mine, 

And  only  must  be  wail'd  by  CoUatine. 

0,  quoth  Lucretius,  I  did  give  that  life. 
Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  iiath  spill'd. 
Woe,  woe,  quoth  CoUatine,  she  was  my  wife, 
I  owed  her,  and  'tis  mine  that  she  hath  kill'd. 
"  My  dsaughter"  and  "  my  wife"  with  clamours  fill'd 
The  dispers'd  air,  who  holding  Lucrece'  life, 
Answer'd  their  cries,  "  my  daughter  and  my  wife." 

Brutus,  who  pluck'd  the  knife  from  Lucrece'  side, 

Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe. 

Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride, 

Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  his  folly's  show. 

He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  silly-jeering  idiots  are  with  kings, 
For  sportive  words,  and  uttering  foolish  things  • 

But  now  he  throws  that  shallow  habit  by. 

Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  disguise  ; 

And  arm'd  his  long-hid  wits  advisedly. 

To  check  the  tears  in  Collatinus'  eyes. 

Thou  wronged  lord  of  Kome,  quoth  he,  arise  ; 
Let  my  unsounded  self,  suppos'd  a  fool, 
Now  set  thy  long-experienc'd  wit  to  school. 

Why,  CoUatine,  is  woe  the  cure  for  woe  ? 

Do  wounds  help  wounds,  or  grief  help  grievous  deeds ; 

Is  it  revenge  to  give  thyself  a  blow. 

For  this  foul  act  by  whom  thy  fair  wife  bleeds  ? 

Such  childi.sh  humour  from  weak  minds  proceeds  : 
Thy  wretched  wife  mistoolc  the  matter  so. 
To  slay  herself,  that  should  have  slain  her  foe. 

Courageous  Roman,  do  not  steep  thy  heart 
In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations.  , 
But  kneel  with  me,  and  help  to  bear  ihy  part, 
To  rouse  our  Roman  gods  with  invocations. 
That  they  will  sulTer  these  abominations. 

Since  Rome  herself  in  them  doth  stand  disgrac'd, 
By  our  strong  arms  from  forth  her  fair  streets  chased 

Now  by  the  Capitol  that  we  adore. 
And  by  this  chaste  blood  so  unjustly  stained, 
l'>y  heaven's  fair  sun,  that  breeds  the  fat  earth's  store, 
By  all  our  country's  rights  in  Rome  maintained. 
And  by  chaste  Lucrece'  soul  that  late  complained 
Her  wrongs  to  us,  and  by  this  bloody  knife. 
We  will  revenge  the  death  of  this  true  wife. 

Tliis  said,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast. 
And  kiss'd  the  fat,%l  knife  to  end  his  vow  ; 
And  to  his  protestation  urg'd  the  rest, 
Who  wondering  at  him,  did  him  words  allow  : 
TTien  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow  ; 
And  that  deep  vow  which  Brutus  made  before, 
He  doth  again  repeat,  and  that  they  sworo. 
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When  they  ha<l  sworn  to  tliis  advised  doom, 
Tliey  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lucrece  thence  ; 
To  show  the  bleeding  body  thorough  Kome, 
And  so  to  publish  Tarquin' s  foid  offence  : 
Which  being  done  with  speedy  diligence. 
The  Romans  { lausibly  did  give  consent 
To  Tarquin' s  rverlastiug  banishment. 


nnnefs 


J  'EO/i  fairest  creatures  wo  desire  increase, 
That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die, 
But  !LS  the  riper  should  by  time  decease. 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory  : 
But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed'bt  thy  light's  tlame  with  self-substantial  fuel, 
Making  a  famine  where  abundance  lies, 
Thyself  tliy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament. 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudj'  spring, 
Witliin  thine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content, 
And.  tender  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggarding. 
Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be. 
To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  the  grave  and  thee. 
II. 
When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow. 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 
'i'hy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gaz'd  on  now. 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,  of  small  worth  held  : 
Tlieu  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies. 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days  ; 
I'o  say,  witliin  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes. 
Were  an  all-eating  shame,  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserv'd  thy  beauty's  use. 
If  thou  could'st  answer — "  This  fair  child  of  mint 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  iroj  old  excuse — ' ' 
I'roving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine. 
This  were  to  be  new  made  when  thou  art  old, 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold. 
III. 
Look  in  thy  gla-ss,  and  tell  the  face  thou  viewest, 
Now  is  tha  time  that  face  should  form  another  ; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  rencwest. 
Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  unbless  some  mother. 
I'or  where  is  she  so  fair,  whose  un-ear'd  womb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry  ? 
Or  who  is  he  so  fond,  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  self-love,  to  stop  posterity  ? 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glas^,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime  : 
So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see, 
Des|)ite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But  if  thou  live,  remember'd  not  to  be. 
Die  single,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. 

IV. 

Unthrifty  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legacy  ? 
Xaturc's  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend, 
And  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  boiuiteous  largess  given  thee  to  give  ? 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  greiit  a  sum  of  sums,  yet  canst  not  live  ? 
For  having  trafiic  with  thyself  alone. 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive. 
Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone, 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave  ? 
Thy  unus'd  beauty  must  be  tomb'd  with  thee, 
Wluch,  us'd,  lives  thy  executor  to  be. 


Those  hours,  that  with  gentle  woik  did  frame 

The  lovely  gaze  where  everj-  eye  doth  dwell. 

Will  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same. 

And  that  unfair  widch  fairly  doth  excel ; 

For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 

To  liideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there  ; 

S.ap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone, 

Beauty  o'er-snow'd,  and  bareness  every  where  : 

Then,  were  not  summer's  distillation  left, 

A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass. 

Beauty's  effect  with  beauty  were  bereft. 

Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  w:U!. 

But  flowers  distill'd,  though  they  with  winter  meet, 
Leese  but  their  show ;  their  substance  still  lives  sweet 

TI. 

Tlien  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  deface 

In  thee  thy  summer,  ere  thou  be  di.still'd  : 

Make  sweet  some  phial,  treasure  thou  some  place 

With  beauty's  treasure,  ere  it  be  self-kill' d. 

That  use  is  not  forbidden  usuiy. 

Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan  ; 

That's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee. 

Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one  ; 

Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art, 

If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigur'd  thee  : 

Then,  what  could  death  do  if  thou  should' st  depart, 

Leaving  thee  li\ing  in  posterity  ? 

Be  not  self- will' d,  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 

To  be  death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  mine  heir 

VII. 

Lo  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight. 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty  ; 
And  having  climb'd  the  steep-up  heavenly  hill, 
Kesembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age. 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still. 
Attending  ou  his  golden  pilgrimage  : 
But  when  from  high-most  pitch,  with  weary  car, 
Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day. 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way  : 
So  thou,  thyself  out-going  in  thy  noon, 
Unlook'd  ou  diest,  unless  thou  get  a  son. 
Tin. 
Music  to  hear,  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadly? 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  lov'st  thou  that  which  thou  receiv'st  not  gladly; 
Or  else  receiv'st  with  pleasure  thine  annoy  ? 
If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds. 
By  unions  married,  do  otTend  thine  ear. 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  should'st  bear. 
Mark  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another, 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering  ; 
Resembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother, 
Who  all  in  one.  one  pleasing  note  do  sing  : 

Whose  speechless  song,  being  many,  seenung  ontt 
Sings  this  to  thee,  "thou  single  wilt  i>rovc  none  " 
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SONNETS. 


Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widows  eye, 
Tliiit  tliou  consum'st  thyself  in  sinftle  life  ? 
All !  if  thou  issueless  sluilt  hap  to  ilie, 
Tin!  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makeless  wife ; 
The  world  will  be  thy  widow  and  still  weep. 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind. 
When  every  private  widow  well  may  keep, 
Ily  children's  eyes,  her  hvisband's  shape  in  mind. 
Ixx)k,  what  an  unthrift  in  the  world  doth  spend, 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  world  enjoys  it ; 
lint  beauty's  waste  liath  in  the  world  an  end, 
And  kept  unus'd.  the  user  bo  destroys  it. 
No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits, 
That  ou  himself  sucli  murderous  shame  commits. 

X. 

For  shame !  deny  that  thou  bcar'st  love  to  any. 
Who  for  thyself  art  so  improvident. 
Grant  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  bclov'd  of  many, 
But  that  thuu  none  lov'st,  is  most  evident ; 
For  thou  art  so  possess'd  with  murderous  hate. 
That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stick' st  not  to  conspire, 
Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate. 
Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 
0  change  thy  thought,  that  I  may  cliaiige  my  mind ! 
Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodg'd  than  gentle  love? 
Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind. 
Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kind-hearted  pro.ve  : 
Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me, 
That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee. 

XI. 

As  fast  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  fxst  thou  grow'st 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  departest; 
And  that  fresh  bbjod  which  youngly  thou  liestow'st. 
Thou  may'st  call  thine,  when  thou  from  youth  convertest. 
Herein  lives  wisdom,  beavity,  and  increase  ; 
Without  this,  fully,  .age.  and  cold  decay  : 
If  all  were  minded  so,  the  times  should  cease. 
And  tlireescore  years  would  make  the  workl  away. 
Ij't  those  whom  nature  hath  not  m:'.de  for  store, 
ITarsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  liarrenly  perish  : 
Look  whom  she  best  endow'd,  she  gave  thee  more  ; 
Which  bomiteous  gift  thou  should'st  in  boimty  cherish : 
She  c.arv'd  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby, 
Thou  should'st  print  more,  nor  let  that  copy  die. 

XII. 

When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time. 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  \K\st  prime. 
And  s,able  curls,  all  silver'd  o'er  with  white  ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves. 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd. 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves. 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard  ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  ipiestion  make. 
That  thou  among  the  waste  of  time  must  go, 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake, 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow  ; 
And  nothing  'gainst  time's  scythe  can  make  defence, 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him,  when  he  takes  thee  hence. 

XIII. 

0  that  you  were  yourself!  but,  love,  yon  are 
No  longer  your's,  than  .you  yourself  here  live  : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare, 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  giv?. 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  le;ui>, 
Find  no  detemiinatitm  :  then  you  were 
■yourst  If  again, -after  yourself  s  decease. 
When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should  bear. 
Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay. 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  day, 
And  barren  r,age  of  death's  eternal  cold? 

0 !  none  but  unthrifts  : — Dear  my  love,  you  know, 

Tou  h.ad  a  father  ;  let  your  son  say  so. 
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Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck  ; 
And  yet  methinks  I  have  astronomy, 
But  not  to  tell  of  good,  or  evil  luck. 
Of  pl.agues,  of  dearths,  or  seasons'  quality  : 
Nor  cim  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell. 
Pointing  to  each  his  thimder,  rain  and  wind  ; 
Or  say,  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  v>-ell, 
By  oft  predict  th.at  I  in  heaven  tind  : 
But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive, 
And  (constant  stars)  in  them  I  read  such  art, 
As  truth  .and  beauty  shall  together  thrive. 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  would'st  convert ; 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate. 
Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  in  date 

XV. 

When  I  consider  every  thing  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment. 
That  this  huge  state  prasenteth  nouglit  but  shows 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment ; 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase. 
Cheered  and  check'd  even  by  the  self-saiae  sky  ; 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease, 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory  ; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  st.ay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight. 
Where  wasteful  time  debateth  with  decay. 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night. 

And,  all  ir.  war  with  time,  for  love  of  you. 

As  he  takes  from  you,  I  engraft  you  new 
xvi. 
But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 
Make  v/ar  upon  this  bloody  tyrant.  Time  ? 
And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 
With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren  rhymo 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours  ; 
And  many  maiden  g.nrdcns  yet  unset. 
With  virtuous  -wish  would  bear  you  living  flowers. 
Much  liker  than  your  ])ainted  counterfeit  : 
So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair, 
Which  this.  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  jien, 
Neitlier  in  inward  worth,  nor  outward  fair. 
Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 

To  give  away  yourself,  keeps  yourself  still ; 

And  you  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own  sweet  skill 

XVII. 

Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come. 

If  it  -were  fill'd  with  your  most  high  deserts  ; 

Though  yet,  heaven  knows,  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 

Which  hides  your  life,  and  shows  not  half  your  parts 

If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes. 

And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces. 

The  age  to  come  would  say,  this  poet  lies. 

Such  lieavenly  touches  ne'er  touch'd  earthly  faces 

So  should  my  p.apers,  yellow'd  with  their  age. 

Be  scorn' d  like  old  men  of  less  truth  th.an  tongue  ; 

And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet's  r.age, 

And  stretched  metre  of  an  .antique  song  : 

But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time. 
You  should  live  twice  ; — in  it,  and  in  my  rhyino 
XVIII. 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate  : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  summer' s  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date  : 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines. 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd  ; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 
By  ch.ance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  untrimm'd  ; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade. 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  death  br.ag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade, 
When  in  etern.al  lines  to  time  thou  growest : 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  theo 
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Devouring  Time,  blunt  tliou  tlie  lion's  paws, 
And  make  the  eaiih  dev(jur  her  own  sweet  broo-i  ; 
I'luck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's  jiiws, 
Ami  burn  the  loug-liv'd  phtenix  in  her  blood  ; 
llalct;  clad  and  sorry  seasons  as  thou  fleet' st, 
Ami  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world,  and  all  her  fading  sweets  ; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime  : 
0  carve  not  with  thy  honrs  my  love's  fair  brow. 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen  ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow, 
t'or  bsairty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men, 
Tet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time  .  despite  thy  wrong, 
Jly  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 

XX. 

\  woman's  face,  with  nature's  own  hand  painted, 

Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  p,assion  ; 

A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 

With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  women's  fashion  ; 

An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in  rolling, 

Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth  ; 

A  man  in  hue,  all  hues  in  his  controlling. 

Which  steals  men's  eyes,  and  women's  souls  amazeth. 

And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created  ; 

Till  nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-doting, 

And  by  addition  me  of  tliee  defeated. 

By  adding  one  thing  to  my  piu'pose  nothing. 

Bi'it  since  she  prickd  thee  out  for  women's  pleasure, 
Mine  be  thy  love,  and  ihj-  love's  use  their  treasure. 

XXI. 

So  it  is  not  with  me  as  with  that  muse, 

Stirr'd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse  ; 

V'^ho  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use. 

And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse  ; 

Making  a  coupleraent  of  proud  compare, 

With  sun  and  moon,  witli  earth  and  sea's  rich  gems, 

With  April's  first- born  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 

That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems. 

0  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write, 

And  then  believe  me.  my  love  is  as  fair 

As  any  motlier's  child,  though  not  so  bright 

As  those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air  ; 

Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hear-say  well ; 

I  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  sell. 

X.XII. 

My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old. 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date  ; 
tiut  when  in  thee  time's  furrows  I  behold, 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate. 
For  al  I  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  theo. 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart. 
Which  in  thy  bve;ist  doth  live,  as  thine  in  me  ; 
How  can  I  then  be  elder  than  thou  art  ? 
0  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  wary, 
As  I  not  for  myself  but  for  thee  will ; 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
.\s  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 

Presume  not  on  thy  heart  when  mine  is  slain  ; 

Thou  gav'st  me  thine,  not  to  give  back  again. 
xxiir. 
As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage, 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  beside  his  part, 
Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  I'age, 
Whoso  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own  heart ; 
So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  sjiy 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite. 
And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 
O'or-charg'd  with  burthen  of  mine  own  love's  might 
0  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  spejiking  breast ; 
Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompense. 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more  express'd. 

0  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ : 

To  beat  with  eyes  belongs  to  love' s  fine  wit. 


Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  bath  gttel'd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart ; 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  'tis  held, 
And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art. 
For  througli  the  i>ainter  must  you  see  his  skill. 
To  find  where  your  true  im;»ge  pictur'd  lies, 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still, 
That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 
Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done  ; 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for  me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the  sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee  ; 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  piace  their  art, 
lliey  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the  lieaK 

XXV. 

Let  those  wlio  are  in  favour  with  their  stars. 

Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast. 

Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 

Unlook'd  for  joy  in  that  I  honour  most. 

Great  princes'  favourites  their  fair  leaves  spread, 

But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye  ; 

And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried, 

For,  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 

The  painful  warrior  famoused  for  fight, 

After  a  tiiousand  victories  once  foil'il, 

Is  from  the  book  of  honour  nized  quite. 

And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toild  : 
Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  belov'd. 
Where  I  ma)'  not  remove,  nor  be  removed. 

XXVI.  , 

Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 

Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit. 

To  thee  I  send  this  written  emba.ssage. 

To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit. 

Duty  so  grciit.  which  wit  so  i>oor  as  mine 

May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words  to  show  it 

But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 

In  thy  soul's  thought,  all  naked,  will  bestow  if 

Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  my  moviug. 

Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  asp&t. 

And  puts  apparel  on  my  tattered  loving 

To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect : 

Then  may  1  dare  to  boast  how  I  do  love  thee,      [inc 
Till  then,  not  show  my  head  where  thou  may'st  prov( 
xxvii. 
Weary  with  toil.  I  haste  me  to  my  bed, 
T'he  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tired  ; 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head. 
To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work's  expired : 
For  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee. 
And  keep  my  drooping  eye-lids  open  -nide. 
Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  see. 
Save  that  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view. 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night. 
Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  face  new 
Lo  thus  by  day  ruy  limbs,  by  night  my  mind. 
For  thee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find. 

XXVIII. 

How  can  I  then  return  in  happy  plight, 
Tliat  am  debarr'd  the  benefit  of  rest : 
When  day's  opnreswion  is  not  eas'd  by  night. 
But  ilay  liy  niglit  and  night  by  day  oppress'd  1 
And  each,  though  enemies  to  eitber's  reign, 
Do  in  con.sent  shake  hands  to  torture  mr, 
Tlie  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  far  I  toil,  still  farther  olf  from  thee. 
I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him,  thou  art  bright. 
And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the  heaven  . 
So  flatter  I  the  swart-complexion'd  night ; 
When  sparkling  stars  twire  not,  thou  gild'st  the  even. 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sonows  longer,  [stronger 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  griefs  length  seem 
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iVlicu  ill  disgrace  witli  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  ull  iilone  bcwoep  my  out-cast  state, 
,Viid  trouble  deaf  lie:iVen  witli  my  bootless  cries. 
And  l'>ok  I'l'""  myself,  and  curse  my  fate, 
Wl-liiug  ine  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
VVatur'd  like  liim,  like  him  with  friends  posscss'd, 
liesiriiig  this  man's  art,  and  that  nmu's  scope, 
With  what  1  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Vet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 
Haply  I  think  on  thee, — and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate  ; 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd,  such  wealth  brings, 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

XXX. 

When  to  the  ses-sions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  nummon  up  remembrance  of  things  pa.st, 
I  ■eigli  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste  : 
Tlien  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unus'd  to  flow. 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night. 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since-cancel'd  woe. 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish'd  sight, 
l  hen  cm  I  grieve  at  grievances  fore-gone, 
Anil  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
'J  he  siid  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan, 
Which  I  new  pay  a.s  if  not  pay'd  before. 
13ut  if  the  while  1  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 
All  losses  are  restor'd,  and  sorrows  end. 

XXXI. 

Tliy  bosom. is  endeared  with  all  hearts, 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead  ; 
.\nd  there  reigns  love  and  all  love's  loving  parts, 
.\nd  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buried. 
How  n)any  a  holy  and  obseipiious  tear 
Hath  dear  religions  love  stolen  from  mine  eye. 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  ajipear 
Hut  things  remov'd,  that  hidden  in  thee  lie  ! 
'i'lioH  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live. 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone, 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give  ; 
1'hat  due  of  miuiy  now  is  thine  alone  : 
Their  images  I  lov'd  I  view  in  thee, 
And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  all  of  me." 
xxxn. 
If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day, 
When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  dust  shall  cover, 
And  shalt  by  fortime  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover, 
Comjiare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time  ; 
And  though  they  be  out-stripp'd  by  every  pen, 
Reserve  tliem  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme, 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
0  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought : 
"  Had  my  friend's  muse  grown  with  tiiis  growing  age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought, 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage  : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove, 
Theirs  for  their  style  I'll  read,  his  for  his  love." 

XXXIII. 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  ey<i. 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green. 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy  ; 
Ani>n  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face, 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  lisage  hide, 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace  : 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine, 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow  ; 
But  out !  alack  !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 

Yel  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth  ;     [eth. 

Sum  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's  sun  stain 
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Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day, 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  clonk, 
'I'o  let  base  clouds  o'ertake  me  in  my  way, 
Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke  '! 
"lis  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou  hreak. 
To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face, 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak. 
That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  disgrace : 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief  ; 
Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  stiil  the  lois ; 
The  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bears  the  strong  otl'ence's  cross. 
Ah  !  but  those  tears  are  pearl  which  thy  love  shedo 
And  they  are  rich,  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 

XXXV. 

No  more  be  griev'd  at  that  which  thou  hast  done  : 
lioses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud  ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun, 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
All  men  maVie  faults,  and  even  I  in  this. 
Authorizing  thy  tresp.i;-.s  with  compare, 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss. 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are  : 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense, 
(Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate,) 
And'  'gainst  myself  a  l.iwful  plea  commence  : 
Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate. 

That  I  an  accessary  needs  must  be 

To  that  sweet  thief,  which  sourly  robs  from  m'j. 

XXXVI. 

Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain, 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one  : 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain. 
Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect, 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite. 
Which  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect, 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight. 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee. 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame  ; 
Nor  thou  with  public  Idndness  honour  me. 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name  : 
But  do  not  so  ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort. 
As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

XXXVII. 

As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 

To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth. 

So  I.  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  s[)ite. 

Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth  ; 

For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit. 

Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more, 

Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 

I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store  : 

So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despis'd. 

Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give, 

That  I  in  thy  abimdance  am  suttic'd. 

And  1-iy  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 

LiJok  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee  ; 

This  wish  I  have  ;  then  ten  times  happy  mo  I 
xx.xviii. 
How  can  my  muse  want  subject  to  invent, 
While  thou  dof.1  breathe,  that  pour'st  into  my  verM 
Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 
For  every  ■iidgar  paper  to  rehearse  ? 
Or  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me 
Vrorthy  perusal,  stand  against  thy  sight. 
For  who's  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee. 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  ? 
Be  thou  the  tenth  muse,  ten  times  more  in  worth 
Than  those  old  nine,  which  rhymers  invocate  ; 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 
Eternal  numbers  to  out-live  long  date. 

If  my  slight  muse  do  please  these  curious  days. 

The  pain  be  mine,  but  thine  shall  be  the  piaiso 
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XXXIX. 

0  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing, 

When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  .' 

What  ca.u  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bring? 

And  what  is't  but  mine  own.  when  I  praise  thee? 

Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live, 

And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one. 

That  liy  this  separation  I  may  give 

That  due  to  thee,  which  thou  deserv'st  alone. 

0  absence,  what  a  torment  would' st  thou  prove, 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love, 
(Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth  deceive,) 

And  that  thou  teaciliest  how  to  make  one  twain, 
By  praLsing  him  here,  who  doth  hence  remain. 

XL. 

Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea,  take  them  all ; 
^Vllat  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  before  ? 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  may'st  true  love  call ; 
All  mine  was  thine,  before  thou  hadst  this  more. 
Then  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  receivest, 

1  cannot  blame  tliee,  for  my  love  thon  usest ; 
Lut  yet  be  blam'd,  if  thou  thyself  deceivest 
By  wilful  tiiste  of  what  thyself  refusest. 

I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief, 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty  ; 
And  yet  love  knows,  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong,  than  hate's  known  injury. 
Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shows. 
Kill  me  with  spites  ;  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. 

XLI. 

Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commit?. 
When  I  am  sometime  ab.?ent  from  thy  heart, 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits. 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won, 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assail'd  ; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevail'd. 
Ah  me  !  but  yet  thou  might' st,  my  sweet,  forbear, 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth. 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even'there 
Where  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  two-fold  truth  ; 
Her's,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee, 
Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me. 

XLII. 

That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief. 

And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  lov'd  her  dearly  ; 

Tiiat  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 

A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 

Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye  : — 

Thou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  know'st  I  love  her  ; 

And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me, 

SutTering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her. 

If  riose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain. 

And  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  found  that  loss  ; 

Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain, 

And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross  : 

But  here's  the  joy  ;  my  friend  and  I  are  one  ; 

Sweet  flattery  ! — then  she  loves  but  me  alone. 

XLIII. 

When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see, 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespectcd  ; 
But  w'nen  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee. 
And  darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  darlv  directed. 
Tlien  thou  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make  bright, 
How  would  thy  shadow's  form  form  happy  show 
To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light, 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  thj'  shade  shines  so  .' 
How  would  (I  say)  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day, 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay 

All  nights  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee,  [me. 

And  nights,  bright  days,  when  dreams  do  show  thee 
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If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thouglit,  • 

Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way  , 
P'or  then,  despite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought 
From  Umits  far  remote,  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  remov'd  from  thee. 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land, 
As  soon  as  think  the  ]ilace  where  he  would  be. 
But  ah  !  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thought, 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gono 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrougiit, 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan  ; 
Keceiving  nought  by  elements  so  slow 
But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  either's  w^oe. 

XLV. 

The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  fire, 
Are  both  with  thee,  wherever  I  abide  ; 
The  first  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire. 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide. 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee, 
lly  life  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone, 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppressed  with  melancholy  ; 
Until  life's  composition  be  recured 
By  those  swift  messengers  return' d  from  thee. 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assur'd 
Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me  : 
This  told,  I  joy  ;  but  then  no  longer  glad, 
I  send  them  back  again,  and  stnught  grow  sad. 

XLVI. 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war, 
How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight ; 
Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would  bar, 
My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right. 
My  heart  doth  plead,  that  thou  in  him  dost  lie, 
(A  closet  never  pierc'd  with  crystal  eyes,) 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny. 
And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  Ues. 
To  'cide  this  title  is  impannelled 
A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart  ; 
And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 
The  clear  eye's  moiety,  and  the  dear  heart's  part : 
As  thus  ;  mine  eye's  due  is  thy  outward  ]iart. 
And  my  heart's  right  thy  inward  love  of  heart 

XLVII. 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took, 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  imto  the  other  ; 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famish'd  for  a  look. 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighs  himself  doth  smother. 
With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  f^ast. 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart : 
Anotlier  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest, 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  pai't : 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love, 
Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me  ; 
For  thou  not  fartlier  than  my  thoughts  canst  move, 
And  I  am  still  with  them,  and  they  with  thee ; 
Or  if  they  sleep,  tbj'  |);cture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  delight 

XLVIII. 

How  careful  was  I  when  I  took  my  way, 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust, 
That,  to  my  use,  it  might  unused  stay 
From  hands  of  falsehood,  in  sure  wards  of  trust  1 
But  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are. 
Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief, 
Thou,  best  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care. 
Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief. 
Thee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest. 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feeT  thou  art. 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast, 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  may'st  come  and  part; 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stolen  I  fear. 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear. 
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•Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come, 
Wliuii  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
Wlien  as  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  Bum, 
Call'd  to  that  audit  liy  advis'd  respects. 
Against  that  time,  wheri  thou  shalt  strangely  pass. 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye, 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was, 
Shall  reasons  lind  of  settled  gravity. 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert. 
And  this  my  hand  ivgainst  myself  uprear. 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  tliy  part : 
'I'o  leave  |)oor  me  thou  hast  tlie  strength  of  laws. 
Since,  why  to  love,  I  can  allege  no  cause. 

L. 
How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way. 
When  what  I  seek, — my  weary  travel's  end, — 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
"Thus  far  the  miles  are  measur'd  from  thy  friend!" 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe, 
Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  me, 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  lov'd  not  speed,  being  made  from  thee  ; 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide, 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan, 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side  ; 
Fcjr  that  siime  groan  doth  put  this  iu  my  mind. 
My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind. 

LI. 

Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 
Of  my  dull  bearer,  when  ffom  thee  I  speed  ; 
From  where  thou  art  why  should  I  haste  vae  thence '! 
Till  I  return,  of  posting  is  no  need. 
0.  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find, 
When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slow  ! 
Tlien  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind  ; 
In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know  : 
Then  can  no  hoi'se  with  my  desire  keep  pace  ; 
Therefore  desire,  of  perfect  love  being  made. 
Shall  neigli  (no  dull  llesh)  in  his  fiery  race  ; 
But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade  ; 
Since  from  thee  going  he.  went  wilful  slow. 
Towards  thee  I'll  run,  and  give  him  leave  to  go. 

LIT. 

So  am  I  as  the  ricli,  whose  blessed  key 
Can  bring  him  to  Ids  sweet  up-locked  treasure, 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey. 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 
Thereforejire  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare. 
Since  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set. 
Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet. 
So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you,  as  my  chest. 
Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth  hide. 
To  make  some  special  instant  special-blest. 
By  new  unfolding  his  imprison'd  iiride. 

Blessed  are  you.  whose  worthiness  gives  scope. 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lack'd,  to  hope. 
LIII. 

What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made, 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend  ? 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  shade, 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you  ; 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set. 
And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new  : 
6iie4»k  of  the  spring,  and  foizon  of  the  year  ; 
I'he  one  dr>th  shadow  of  your  beauty  show, 
The  other  as  your  boimty  doth  appear, 
And  you  in  every  blessed  shape  we  know. 
.      In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part, 

13ut  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant  heart. 
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0  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem, 
By  that  sweet  ormiment  which  truth  doth  give  ! 
Tlie  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 

For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye, 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show. 
They  live  unwoo'd,  and  unrespected  fade  ; 
Die  to  themselves.     Sweet  roses  do  not  so  ; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made  : 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 
When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  your  trutli. 

LV. 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 

Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  jiowerfnl  rhyme  ; 

But  you  siiall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 

Than  unswept  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish  time 

When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn, 

And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry, 

Nor  Marsis'  sword  nor  war' s  quick  fire  shall  burn 

'llie  living  record  of  your  memory. 

'Gainst  desith  and  all-oblivious  enmity 

Shall  you  pace  forth  ;  your  praise  shall  still  find  room 

Even  in  tiie  eyes  of  all  posterity 

That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 

So  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise. 

You  live  iu  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 
ivi. 
Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force  ;  be  it  not  said. 
Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appetite, 
Which  but  to-day  by  feeding  is  allay'd, 
To-morrow  sharpened  in  his  former  might  : 
So,  love,  be  thou  ;  although  to-day  thou  fill 
Thy  hungry  eyes,  even  till  they  wink  with  fulness. 
To-morrow  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dulncss. 
Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 
Which  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted-new 
Come  daily  to  the  baiiks,  that,  when  they  see 
Eeturn  of  love,  more  blest  may  be  the  view  : 

Or  call  it  winter,  which,  being  full  of  care,         [rar  r. 

Make's  summer's  welcome  thrice  more  wish'd,  mo  -c 

LVII. 
Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  j'our  desire  ? 

1  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend. 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 

Nor  dare  I  cliide  the  world-withoutend  hour. 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you, 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour, 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu  ; 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought, 
Where  you  may  be,  or  your  afi'airs  suppose. 
But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  nought, 
Save,  where  you  are  how  happy  you  make  those  • 
So  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  in  your  will 
(Though  you  do  any  thing)  he  thinks  no  ill. 

LVIII. 

That  God  forbid,  that  made  me  firsx  your  siave, 

I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure, 

Or  at  your  hand  the  account  of  hours  to  crave. 

Being  your  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure  ! 

Oh  let  me  suffer  (being  at  your  beck) 

The  imprison'd  absence  of  your  liberty, 

And  patience,  tame  to  sufferance,  bide  each  check 

Without  accusing  you  of  injury. 

Be  where  you  list ;  your  charter  is  so  strong, 

That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time  : 

Do  what  you  will,  to  you  it  doth  belong 

Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  ci  ime. 

I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  bell ; 

Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well. 
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If  tbere  be  nothing  new,  but  that,  which  is, 
HatU  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  beguii'd, 
Which  labouring  for  invention  bear  amiss 
The  second  burthen  of  a  former  child  ? 
0  that  record  could  with  a  backward  lools, 
Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun, 
Shov."  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book, 
Since  mind  at,  first  in  character  was  done ! 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame  ; 
Whether  we  are  mended,  or  whe'r  better  they, 
Or  whether  revolution  be  tlie  same. 
0  !  sure  I  am,  the  w^its  of  former  days 
To  subjects  woi'se  have  given  admiring  praise. 

LX. 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end  ; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Natirity  once  in  the  main  of  light. 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown'd, 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight, 
And  time  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow  ; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth. 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow. 
And  yet,  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shall  stand, 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

LXI. 

Is  it  thy  will,  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night? 
Dost  thou  desire  ray  slumbers  should  be  broken, 
While  shadows,  like  to  thee,  do  mock  my  sight  ? 
Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 
So  far  from  home,  into  my  deeds  to  pry  ; 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me, 
The  scope  and  tenor  of  thy  jealousy  ? 
0  no  !  tliy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great ; 
It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake  ; 
Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat. 
To  play  tlie  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake  : 

For  thee  watch  I,  whilst  thou  dost  wake  elsewhere  ; 

From  me  afar  off,  with  others  all- too-near. 

LXII. 

Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye, 
And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy. 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Methinks  no  fiice  so  gracious  is  as  mine, 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account. 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define. 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 
But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 
'Bated  and  chopp'd  with  tan'd  antiquity, 
Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read, 
Self  so  self-loiing  were  iniquity. 

'Tis  thee  (myself)  that  for  myself  I  praise. 
Painting  my  age  wilh  beauty  of  thy  days 

LXIII. 

Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  I  am  now, 

With  time's  injurious  hand  crush'd  and  o'erworn  ; 

When  hours  have  drain'd  his  blood,  and  fill'd  his  brow 

Witlr  lines  and  wrinkles  ;  when  his  youthful  morn 

Hath  travell'd  on  to  age's  steepy  night ; 

And  all  those  beauties,  whereof  now  he's  king, 

Are  vanishing  or  vanish'd  out  of  sight. 

Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring  ; 

For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 

Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife, 

That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 

My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life. 
His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen, 
And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  still  green. 


LXIV. 
When  I  have  seen  by  Time  s  fell  hand  defac'd 
The  rich  proud-cost  of  out-worn  bury'd  age  : 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-ras'd, 
And  bra.ss  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage  ; 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore. 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  wat'ry  main. 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store  ; 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay  ; 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate — 
TTiat  Time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

LXV. 

Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless  sen, 
But  sad  mortality  o'er-sways  their  power, 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 
0  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckfui  siege  of  battering  days, 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout. 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time  decays  ? 
0  fearful  mediiation !  where,  alack  ! 
Shall  time's  best  jewel  from  time's  chest  lie  hid  ? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back  ? 
Or  who  bis  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid? 
0  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might, 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright. 

LXVI. 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry, — 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  born. 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity. 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn. 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplac'd. 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted. 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgrac'd. 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  dis;ibled. 
And  art  made  tongue-ty'd  by  authority. 
And  folly  (doctor-like)  controlling  skill, 
And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simplicity. 
And  captive  Good  attending  captain  111 : 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gOBP, 
Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

LXVII. 

Ah  !  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live. 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety. 
That  sin  by  hira  advantage  should  achieve. 
And  lace  itself  with  his  society? 
Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek, 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue  ? 
Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Eoses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true  ? 
Why  should  he  live  now  Nature  bankrupt  is, 
Beggar'd  of  blood  to  blush  througli  lively  veins? 
For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  liis, 
And  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 

0,  hira  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth  she  had 
In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 

LXVIII. 

Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  out-worn, 
When  beauty  liv'd  and  died  as  flowers  do  now, 
Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  were  borne, 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  liring  brow : 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 
The  right  of  sejiulchres,  were  shorn  away. 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head, 
Ere  beauty's  dea<l  fleece  made  another  gay  : 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen 
Without  all  ornament,  itself,  and  true. 
Making  no  summer  of  another's  prreeu, 
Kobbing  no  old  to  dress  his  be;iiity  new  ; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  nature  store. 
To  show  false  art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 
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riiiise  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view, 
Wiuit  ii.itliiii;;  tUiit  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend  : 
All  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  give  thee  that  due, 
I  tteriiig  bare  truth,  even  so  an  foes  commend. 
Thy  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crown'd  ; 
But  those  sj»me  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine  own, 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound, 
By  seeing  larthcr  than  the  eye  hath  sliown. 
liicy  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind, 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds  ;    [kind. 
Then  tchurls)  their  tlioughts,  altliough  their  eyes  were 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  ^>•eeds  : 
r.ul  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show, 
The  solve  is  this, — that  thou  dost  common  grow 

LXX. 

That  thou  art  blam'd  shall  not  be  thy  defect, 
Kor  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair  ; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 
A  crow  that  tiles  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 
So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 
Ihy  worth  the  greater,  being  woo'd  of  time  ; 
For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love. 
And  thou  present' st  a  pure  unstained  prime. 
'Ihou  hast  pass'd  by  the  ambush  of  young  days, 
Either  not  assail'd,  or  victor  being  charg'd  ; 
Vet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  thy  praise, 
I'd  tie  up  er.vy,  evermore  enlarg'd  : 
If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  not  thy  show, 
Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  should'st  owe. 

LXXI. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead, 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  tliat  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  tliis  line,  remember  not 
'ri;e  hand  that  wiit  it ;  for  I  love  you  so, 
I'liiit  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
0  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse, 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse  ; 
Cut  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay  : 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  mean. 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

LXXII. 

0,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  liv'd  in  me,  that  you  should  love 
After  my  death,  dear  love,  forget  me  quite, 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove  ; 
Unices  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie, 
I'o  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert. 
And  hang  more  praise  U])on  deceased  I, 
Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart : 
0,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  ia  this, 
Tliat  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue, 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  sham'd  by  that  which  I  bring  forth, 
And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothmg  worth. 

LXXIII. 

lliat  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
I'pon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
I'Kire  niin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day. 
As  after  sun-set  fiideth  in  the  west. 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  tike  away, 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire, 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 
This  thou  perccivst.whichmakes  thy  lovemorestrong, 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long. 
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LXX  IV. 

But  be  contented  :  when  that  fell  arrest 
Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away, 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest. 
Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 
When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 
The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 
'J'he  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  duo  ; 
My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me  : 
So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life. 
The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead  ; 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife. 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 

'rhe  worth  of  that,  is  that  which  it  contains. 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

LXXV. 

So  are  you  to  my  thoughts,  as  food  to  life. 

Or  as  sweet-season' d  showei's  are  to  the  ground  ; 

And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 

As  'twixt  a  Diiser  and  his  wealth  is  found  ; 

Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 

Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure  ; 

Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone. 

Then  better'd  that  the  world  may  see  my  pleasuto 

Sometime,  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight. 

And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look  ; 

Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight. 

Save  what  is  bad  or  must  from  you  be  took. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day, 

Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. 

LXX  VI. 

Why  is  my  vei  se  so  barren  of  new  pride  ? 
So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 
Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  glance  aside 
To  now-found  methods  and  to  compounds  strange  ? 
Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same. 
And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed, 
That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name, 
Showing  their  birth,  and  where  they  did  proceed? 
0  knor/,  Gweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you. 
And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument ; 
So  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new, 
Spending  again  what  is  already  spent : 
For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old. 
So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told. 

LXXVII. 

Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear, 
Tliy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste  ; 
T'he  vacant  leaves  tb.y  mind's  imjirint  will  bear. 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  may'st  thou  taste. 
Tlie  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show, 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  mcmoiy  ; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  may'st  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain, 
Commit  to  these  waste  b'anks,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nurs'd,  deliver'd  from  thy  brain. 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
Tliese  offices,  so  soft  as  thou  wilt  look, 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 

LXXVIII. 

So  oft  have  I  invok'd  thee  for  my  muse, 
And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  verse. 
As  eveiy  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use. 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 
Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumb  on  higU  to  sing, 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly, 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  learned's  wing. 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile. 
Whose  influence  is  thine,  and  born  of  thee. 
In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  stylo 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be  ; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignoraucc. 
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LXXIX. 

Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid. 
My  verse  alone  haii  all  thy  gentle  grace  ; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decay'd, 
And  my  sick  muse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  grant,  sweet  love,  tliy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen  ; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent, 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behaviour  ;  beauty  doth  he  give, 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek  ;  he  can  afford 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say, 
Since  what  he  owes  thee  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 

IXXX. 

0  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name. 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might. 
To  make  me  tongue-ty'd,  speaking  of  your  fame  ! 
But  since  your  worth  (wide,  as  the  ocean  is,) 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear, 

Uy  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his, 
On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat. 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride  ; 
Or,  being  wreck' d,  I  am  a  worthless  boat, 
He  of  tall  building,  and  of  goodly  pride : 
Then  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away, 
Tlie  worst  was  this  ; — my  love  was  my  decay. 

LXXXI. 

Or  I  sliall  live  your  epitaph  to  make. 
Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten  ; 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take, 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have, 
Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die. 
Tlie  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave, 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read  ; 
And  tongues  to  be,  your  being  shall  rehearse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead  ; 

Y''ou  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen,)    [men. 

Where  breath  most  breathes, — even  in  the  mouths  of 
Lxxxir. 

1  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  muse, 
And  therefore  may'st  without  attaint  o'er-Iook 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 

Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every  book. 
Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue, 
Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise  ; 
And  therefore  art  enforc'd  to  seek  anew 
Som.e  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 
And  do  so,  love  ;  yet  when  they  have  de\-is'd 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend. 
Thou  tndy  fair  wert  truly  s^Tnpathiz'd 
In  true  plain  words,  by  thy  true-telling  friend  ; 
And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better  us'd 
Where  cheeks  need  blood  ;  in  thee  it  is  abus'd. 
Lxxxiir. 
I  never  s.aw  tliat  you  did  painting  need, 
And  therefore  to  your  fair  no  painting  set. 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt ; 
.And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report. 
That  you  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might  show 
IIow  far  a  modern  quill  doth  come  too  short, 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in  you  doth  grow. 
Tills  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute. 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dum'b  ; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty,  being  mute. 
When  others  would  give  life,  and  bring  a  tomb. 
'I'lieir  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes, 
Tlian  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  dc\'ise. 


LXXXIV 

Who  is  it  that  says  most .'  which  «in  say  more. 

Than  this  rich  praise, — that  you  alone  are  you .' 

In  whose  confine  immured  is  the  store 

Which  should  example  where  your  cqu.al  grew. 

Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell. 

That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory  ; 

But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 

That  you  are  you,  so  dignifies  his  story. 

Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  wiit, 

Not  making  worse  what  nature  matle  so  clear, 

And  such  a  counter-part  shall  fixme  his  wit. 

Making  his  style  admired  every  where. 

Y'ou  to  your  beauteoua  olessings  add  a  curse. 
Being  fond  on  praise,  which  makes  your  praises  wo:  ie 

LXXXV. 

My  tongue-ty'd  muse  in  manners  holds  her  still, 
While  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  comjiird, 
Resfrve  their  character  with  golden  quill. 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  muses  fill'd. 
I  think  good  thoughts,  whilst  others  write  good  woi  Is 
And,  like  unletterd  clerk,  still  cry  "Amen" 
To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords, 
In  polish'd  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  prais'd,  I  say,  "  'tis  so,  'tis  true," 
And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more  ; 
But  th.at  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you. 
Though  words  come  hind-most,  holds  his  rank  bcf  )ro 
Then  others  for  the  bre.ath  of  words  respect, 
Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  effect. 

LXXXVI. 

Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse. 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all-too-precious  you. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inhearse, 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew  7 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead  ? 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid.  my  verse  astonished. 
He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence. 
As  victors,  of  my  silence  cannot  boast ; 
I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence. 

But  when  your  coimtenance  fill'd  up  his  line, 
Then  lack'd  I  matter  ;  that  enfeebled  mine. 

LXXXVII. 

Farewell !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing. 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate  : 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releivsing ; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting? 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  mj'  deserving  ? 
Tlie  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting. 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thou  gav'st,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knon^n,^ 
Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gav'st  it.  else  mistaking  ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing. 
Comes  home  again,  on  hotter  judgment  making. 
T'hus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter, 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  w.aking,  no  such  matter. 

LXX.XVIII. 

When  thou  shalt  be  dispos'd  to  set  me  light, 
And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  Scorn. 
Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I'll  fight. 
And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  forswore 
With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted, 
Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 
Of  faults  conceal'd.  wherein  I  am  attainted  : 
That  thou,  in  losing  me.  shall  win  much  glory  : 
And  I  by  this  will  bo  .a  gainer  too  ; 
For  licnding  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 
Tlie  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do. 
Doing  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me.         • 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong. 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  •.vroug. 
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LXXXIX. 

Siiy  that  thou  diilst  forsjike  me  for  some  fault, 

Anil  I  will  comment  ujiou  that  offence  : 

.Sl>Ciik  of  my  lamencj-s,  and  I  straight  will  halt ; 

Ajjainst  tliy  reasons  lualiing  no  defence. 
I'hou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill, 

To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change, 

\s  I  II  myself  disgrace  :  knowing  tliy  will, 

I  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange  ; 

Be  ahsent  from  thy  walks  ;  and  in  my  tongue 

'Ihy  sweet-beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell ; 

Lest  I  (too  mucli  profane)  should  do  it  wrong, 

Ami  haply  of  our  old  acipiaintance  tell. 
Kor  thee,  against  myself  I'll  vow  ilebate. 
For  I  must  ue"er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. 
xc. 

Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now  ; 

Sow  while  the  world  is  beut  my  deeds  to  cross, 

Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 

And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss  : 

All !  do  not,  wlien  my  heart  liath  .scap'd  this  sorrow. 

Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquer'd  woe  ; 

Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow. 

To  linger  out  a  purpos'd  overtlirow. 

If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last, 

When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  tiieir  spite. 

But  in  the  onset  come  ;  so  shall  I  tjuste 

At  first  the  very  worst  of  Fortune's  might ; 
And  other  strains  of  woo,  which  now  seem  woo 
Compar'd  with  loss  of  thee,  will  not  seem  so. 
xci. 

Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill. 

Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force  ; 

Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill. 

Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  horse  ; 

And  every  humour  hatli  his  adjunct  pleasure. 

Wherein  it  limls  a  joy  above  the  rest ; 

But  these  particulars  are  not  my  meivsure. 

All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 

'I'liy  love  is  better  than  higli  birtli  to  me, 

Uicher  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments'  cost. 

Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be  ; 

Anil  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast. 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  may'st  take 
All  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make. 
xcu. 

But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away. 

For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine  ; 

And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay, 

F"or  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine. 

Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs. 

When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 

I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 

Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend. 

Thou  canst  not  vex  me  witii  inconstant  mind. 

Since  that  my  life  on  tliy  revolt  dutli  lie. 

0  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 

Happy  to  have  thy  love,  hajvpy  to  die ! 

But  what's  so  blessed-fair  tliat  fears  no  blot? — 
Thou  may'st  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not : 
xciii. 

So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true. 

Like  a  deceived  husband  ;  so  love's  f;u.'e 

May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  alter'd-new; 

Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place : 

l'"or  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye. 

Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 

tn  mixny's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 

Is  writ,  in  moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles  strange. 

But  heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree. 

That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 

Whate'er  thy  thouglits  or  thy  hejirt's  workings  be. 

I'hy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetness  tell. 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow. 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show  1 
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They  that  have  power  to  hurt  ami  will  do  none. 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show. 
Who,  moving  otiiers.  are  themselves  as  sti.>ne. 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow  ; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  ijraces. 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense  ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  hicos. 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
Tlie  summer's  (lower  is  to  the  simimer  sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die  ; 
But  it  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet, 
The  basest  weed  out-braves  his  dignity  : 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds ; 

Lilies  that  fester,  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

XCT. 

How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shamo 
Which,  like  a  Ciinker  in  the  fragrant  rose. 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  ? 
0,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose ! 
Tliat  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport. 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise  ; 
Nandng  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
0  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got. 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee  ! 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot, 
Aud  all  things  turn  to  fair,  that  eyes  can  see  ! 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege  ; 

The  hardest  knife  ill-usd  doth  lose  his  edge, 
xcvi. 
Some  Biy  thy  fault  is  youtii,  seme  wantonness. 
Some  say  thy  grace  is  youth  and  gentle  sport ; 
Both  grace  and  faults  are  lov'd  of  more  and  less  : 
Thou  mak'st  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteem'd  : 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen. 
To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deem'd. 
How  many  lambs  miglit  the  stern  wolf  betray. 
If  lii'.e  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate  ! 
How  many  gazers  might' st  thou  lead  away, 
If  thou  would'st  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  state! 

But  do  not  so  ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 

As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

XCVII. 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year ! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen  ! 
What  old  December's  bareness  every  where  ! 
And  yet  this  time  remov'd  was  summer's  time  ; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  licli  increase. 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime. 
Like  widow'd  wombs  after  their  lords'  decease  : 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfother'd  fruit ; 
For  slunmer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee. 
Anil  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute  ; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  'tis  with  so  dull  a  cheer. 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter's  near. 

SCTIII. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 
When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing  ; 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him 
Tet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  tlie  sweet  smell 
Of  ditlerent  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  laji  pluck  them  where  they  gre'* 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose  ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 
Drawn  after  you,  yo>i  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and.  you  away, 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play ; 
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The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  cliide  ; —  [smells, 

Swcrt  thief,  whence  diilst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that 

If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?     I'he  puqjle  pride 

W'hicli  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells, 

In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  jrrossly  dy'd. 

The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand. 

And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stolen  thy  hair  : 

The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand, 

One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair  ; 

A.  tliird,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both, 

Anil  to  his  robbery  had  annex'd  thy  breath  ; 

Bnt  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 

A  vengeful  canUer  eat  him  up  to  death. 

More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see, 

But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stolen  from  thee, 
c. 
Where  art  thou.  Muse,  that  thou  forget'st  so  long 
To  spe;ik  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might  ? 
Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song. 
Darkening  thy  power,  to  lend  base  subjects  light  ? 
Return,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent ; 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem, 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 
Rise,  restive  Muse,  my  love's  sweet  face  survey, 
If  'lime  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there  ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay. 
And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  every  where. 

Give  my  love  fame  faster  than  Time  wastes  life  ; 

So  thou  prevent'st  his  scythe,  and  crooked  knife. 
CI. 

0  truant  Muse,  what  shall  be  thy  amends, 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dy'd  ! 
P.oth  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends  ; 
So  dost  tliou  too,  and  therein  dignify'd. 
Make  answer,  Muse  :  wilt  thou  not  haply  say, 
■•Truth  needs  no  colour,  with  his  colour  fix'd, 
Toauty  no  pencil,  beauty's  truth  to  lay  : 

But  best  is  best,  if  never  intermix'd? — " 
Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou  be  dumb  ? 
Excuse  not  silence  so  ;  for  it  lies  in  thee 
To  make  him  much  out-live  a  gilded  tomb. 
And  to  be  prais'd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 

Then  do  thy  office.  Muse  ;  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long  hence  as  he  shows  now. 
cii. 
5Iy  love  is  strengthen' d,  though  more  weak  in  seeming ; 

1  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear  : 
That  love  is  merchandiz'd,  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  every  where. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring, 
When  T  w.-us  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays  ; 

As  Fhilomcl  in  summer's  front  doth  sing, 
.\nd  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days  : 
Not  that  the  sinnmer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Thau  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night, 
Rut  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bow. 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue. 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 
cm. 
Alack  !  what  poverty  my  muse  brings  forth. 
That  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  pride, 
The  .argument,  all  bare,  is  of  more  worth. 
Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside. 
0  l>la'"e  me  not  if  I  no  more  can  write  ! 
iook  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  face 
Jliat  overgoes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 
nulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  disgrace. 
Were  it  not  sinful  then,  striving  to  mend. 
To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well  ? 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend, 
llian  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 
And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can  sit, 
Your  own  glass  shows  you,  when  you  look  in  it. 


To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old. 
For  as  you  were,  when  lirst  your  eye  I  ey'd. 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.     Three  winters  cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  thnie  summers'  pride; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turii'd. 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen. 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  bum'd, 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh  which  yet  are  green. 
Ah  !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand. 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceiv'd. 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceiv'd. 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred. 
Ere  you  were  born  was  beauty's  summer  dead, 
cv. 
Let  not  my  love  be  calTd  idolatry, 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show. 
Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be, 
To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  so. 
Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind, 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence  ; 
Therefore  my  verse  to  constancy  connn'd. 
One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  difference. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  argument. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words  , 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent, 
Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope  affords 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  have  often  liv'd  alone. 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 
cvi. 
When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights, 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme, 
In  pi-aise  of  ladies  dead,  and  lovely  knights. 
Then  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best, 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip.  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  express'd 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring  ; 
And,  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes. 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing  : 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  dajs, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise 
cvii. 
Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul_ 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come. 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control, 
Suppos'd  as  forfeit  to  a  confin'd  doom. 
Tlie  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endur'd, 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage  ; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assur'd, 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  suliscribes. 
Since  spite  of  him  I'll  live  in  this  poor  rhyme. 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monimient. 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  arc  spent 
c\-iii. 
What's  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character. 
Which  hath  not  figur'd  to  thee  my  true  spirit  ? 
What's  new  to  speak,  what  new  to  register. 
That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit' 
Nothins,  sweet  boy  ;  but  yet,  like  prayers  divine, 
I  must  each  day  s;iy  o'er  the  very  .s;ime  : 
Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine. 
Even  as  when  first  I  hallowed  thy  fair  name, 
So  that  eternal  love  in  love's  fresh  ca.se 
Weighs  not  the  dust  anil  injury  of  age, 
Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place. 
But  makes  antiqtiity  for  aye  his  p;igc  ; 

Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred. 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  show  it  dcid. 
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0  never  siiy  tlmt  I  w:vs  fiilsc  of  lieart, 
Tl.oiigh  al'sencc  seem'il  my  Hame  to  qualify. 
Ai  etiAV  Diiglit  1  from  mysolf  dupait, 
An  from  my  bduI  which  in  thy  biea.st  dotli  lie  : 
Tl  at  is  my  home  of  love  :  if  I  have  raiig'd, 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again  ; 
Just  to  tlie  time,  not  with  the  time  exchang'd,— 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  tliough  in  my  nature  reign'd 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  liinds  of  l)lood, 
'''liat  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd, 
i'o  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good  ; 
For  notliing  this  wide  universe  I  call, 
Save  thou,  mv  rose  ;  ia  it  thou  art  my  all. 
ex. 
Alas,  '  tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view, 
Gc-'d  mine  own  tliouglits,  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear, 
XIiKle  old  olTcnccs  of  atfcctions  new. 
Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely  ;  but,  by  all  above, 
The.se  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth, 
And  worse  e.ss.ays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 
Now  all  is  done,  Rvve  what  shall  have  no  end  : 
Mine  ai>petite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 
A  g<xl  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confiu'd. 
Then  give  mc  welcome,  ne.\t  my  heaven  the  best. 
Even  to  thy  pure  and  most,  most  loving  breast. 

CXI. 

O  for  my  sake  do  5'ou  with  fortime  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide, 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  naiue  receives  a  brand, 
.Vnd  ahuost  thence  my  nature  is  subdu'd 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  h.and. 
Pity  me  then,  and  wisli  I  were  renew'd  ; 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  diink 
Potions  of  eysell,  'gainst  my  strong  infection  ; 
No  bitterness  that  1  will  bitter  think. 
Nor  double  penance  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye, 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

CXII. 

Your  love  ajid  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Whicli  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow  ; 
For  what  care  I  who  Calls  mc  well  or  ill. 
So  you  o'er-green  my  bad,  my  good  allow? 
Vou  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your  tongue  ; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive. 
That  my  steel'd  sense  or  changes,  right  or  wrong. 
lu  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others'  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 
Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense  : — 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred. 
That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  are  dead, 
ex  1 1 1. 
Eince  I  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind, 
.■Vnd  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about. 
Doth  part  his  function,  and  is  partly  blind, 
Seems  seeing,  but  effectually  is  out ; 
For  :t  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 
0{  iiird.  of  riower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  lack. 
Of  his  quick  objecta  hath  the  mind  no  part. 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch  f 
For  if  it  see  the  rud'st  or  gentlest  sight, 
The  most  sweet  favour,  or  deformed'st  creature, 
Tlic  mountiiin  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night. 
The  crow,  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your  feature. 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you, 
ily  most  true  mind  thus  ruakcth  mine  untrue. 
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Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown'd  with  you, 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery, 
Or  whether  shall  I  .s;iy  mine  eye  saith  true, 
Anil  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alcumy, 
To  make  of  monsters  and  things  indigest. 
Such  cherubims  as  your  swe-et  .self  resemble, 
Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best, 
As  fast  as  objects  to  his  beams  assemble  ? 
0  'tis  the  first ;  'tis  flattery  in  my  seeing. 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up  : 
Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  gust  is  'greeing, 
And  to  his  palate  doth  jirepare  the  cpp  : 
If  it  be  poison'd,  'tis  the  lesser  sin 
That  mine  eye  loves  it,  and  doth  first  begin. 
cxv. 
Tliose  lines  that  I  before  have  writ,  do  lie. 
Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  you  dearer  ; 
Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 
My  most  full  flame  should  afterwarils  burn  clearer. 
But  redconing  time,  whose  million' d  accidents 
Creep  in  'twixt  vows,  and  change  decrees  of  kings. 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharp'st  intents, 
Divert  strong  miirds  to  tiie  coiu'se of  altering  things; 
Alas  I  why,  fearing  of  time's  tyranny. 
Might  I  not  then  say,  "  now  I  love  you  best," 
Wlien  I  was  cert;iin  o'er  incertainty. 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest? 
Love  is  a  babe  ;  then  might  I  not  saV'So, 
To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  still  doth  grow. 

CXVI. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love 
Wliich  alters  when  it  alteration  tindf, 
Or  bends  witli  the  remover  to  remove  : 
0  no  I  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 
That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ! 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 
Whose  worth's  unknov/n,  although  his  height  be  tak-,"i; 
I/jve's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
V/ithin  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come  ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hour»  and  weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  (  f  doom. 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  pr  jv'd, 
I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  lov'd. 
cxvii. 
Accuse  me  thus  ;  that  I  have  scanted  all 
Wherein  I  should  your  great  dese'ts  repay  ; 
Forgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call. 
Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day  ; 
That  I  have  frequent  been  with  r  nknown  minds. 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dea.'-purchas'd  riglit ; 
That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 
Which  sliould  transport  me  farthest  from  your  sigl.t. 
Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  eriors  do^vn, 
And  on  just  proof,  surmise  accumulate, 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown, 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken'd  hate  : 
iSince  ray  appeal  says,  I  did  strive  to  pro'i* 
The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love, 
c.xviii. 
Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen, 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  urge  ; 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen. 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness,  when  we  J"  urge  ; 
Even  so,'  being  full  of  your  ne'er-cloyii.g  sweetnesii. 
To  bitter  sauces  diil  I  frame  my  feeding. 
And.  sick  of  welfare,  foim<l  a  kind  of  meetii?s« 
To  be  diseas'd,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  policy  in  love,  to  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not.  grew  to  faults  assured, 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state. 
Which,  rank  of  goodness,  would  by  ill  be  cured. 
But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  h;sson  true, 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. 
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cxix. 

Wlifit  potions  have  I  dnink  of  SjTcn  tears, 
Di^tilil  from  lymbecks  foul  as  hell  within, 
Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears, 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win  ! 
What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed. 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never! 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted, 
111  tlie  distraction  of  this  madding  fever  ! 
0  lieneht  of  ill  !  now  I  find  true 
Tliat  batter  is  by  evil  still  made  better  ; 
And  ruin'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew. 
Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far  greater. 
So  I  return  rebuk'd  to  my  content, 
And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  than  I  have  spent. 
cxx. 
rhnt  you  were  once  unkind,  befriends  me  now. 
And  for  that  sorrow,  which  I  then  did  feel. 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow, 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammer'd  steel. 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken, 
As  I  by  yo.ir's,  you  have  pass'd  a  hell  of  time  ; 
.And  I,  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
i'o  w.^igh  how  once  I  suffer' d  in  your  crime. 

0  tl\at  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remember'd 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits, 
And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me,  then  tender'd 
lUe  humldo  salve  which  wounded  bosom  fits! 

r.ut  tliat  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee  ; 

Mine  lansoms  your's,  and  your's  must  ransom  me. 
cxxi. 
'Ti.A  better  to  be  vile,  than  vile  esteera'd, 
Wlien  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being. 
And  tlie  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deem'd 
^'ot  by  our  feeling,  but  by  others'  seeing. 
F'or  why  should  others'  false  adulterate  eyes 
cJ-  ve  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 
Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies, 
■yhich  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think  good  ? 
No. — I  am  that  I  am  ;  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own  : 

1  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel  ; 
3y  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shown  : 

Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain, 
All  men  are  bad  and  in  their  badness  reign. 

CXXII. 

Tliy  ^ift,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  character'd  with  lasting  memory, 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain. 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity  : 
Or  at  the  least  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist ; 
rill  each  to  raz'd  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  Ihy  record  never  can  be  iqiss'd. 
That  !-oor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold. 
Nor  need  I  tallies,  thy  dear  love  to  score  ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold. 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more  : 

To  keep  an  adjimct  to  remember  thee, 

'Wers  to  import  forgetfulness  in  me. 
cxxiir. 
No  !  Time,  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change  ; 
Thy  pyramids  built  up  with  newer  might. 
To  rae  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange  : 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old. 
And  rather  make  them  born  to  our  desire, 
Tliau  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy. 
Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past ; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  doth  lie. 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste  : 

Tliis  I  do  von',  and  this  shall  ever  be, 

I  will  be  tru«   despite  thy  scythe  and  thee. 
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CXXIV. 

If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state. 
It  might  for  fortune's  bastard  be  unfather'd, 
As  siiliject  to  time's  love,  or  to  time's  hate, 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers  gather'd 
No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident ; 
It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent. 
Whereto  the  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls  : 
It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic. 
Which  woiks  on  leases  of  short-number' d  hours. 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic. 
That  it  not  grows  with  heat,  nor  drowns  with  shoivcTS 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time, 
Wliich  die  for  goodness,  who  have  liv'd  for  crime. 

cxxv. 

Were  it  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy, 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring. 
Or  lay'd  great  bases  for  eternity. 
Which  prove  more  short  than  w.aste  or  ruining  ? 
Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favour 
Lose  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  rent. 
For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savour, 
Pitiful  thrivers,  in  their  gazing  spent .' 
No  ; — let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  lieavt, 
And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free. 
Which  is  not  raL-c'd  with  seconds,  knows  no  art, 
But  -.nutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 

Hence,  thou  subom'd  informer  !  a  true  soul, 
When  most  impeach'd,  stands  least  in  thy  control 

cxxvi. 

0  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  time's  fickle  glass,  his  sickle,  hour  ; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  show'st 
Thy  lovers  withering,  as  thy  sweet  self  grow'st ; 
If  nature,  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack. 
As  thou  goest  onwards,  still  will  pluck  thee  back  : 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  disgrace,  and  wretched  minutes  kill. 
Yet  fear  her,  0  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure  : 
She  may  detain,  but  not  still  keep  her  treasure; 
Her  audit,  though  delay'd,  answcr'd  must  he, 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee. 

cxxvii. 

In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair. 
Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name  ; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  successive  heir. 
And  beauty  slander'd  with  a  bastard  shame. 
For  since  eacli  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power, 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false-borrow'd  face, 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour, 
But  is  profan'd,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace. 
Therefore  my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black, 
Her  eyes  so  suited  :  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such,  who  not  born  fair,  no  beauty  lack, 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem  : 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe, 
That  every  tongue  says,  beauty  should  look  so. 

CXXTIII. 

How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play'st, 
Ujion  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 
AVith  thy  sweet  fincers.  when  thou  gently  sway'rt 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds, 
Po  I  envy  those  jacks,  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  tliy  hand. 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that  liarvest  roa^ 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand  ! 
To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips. 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait. 
Making  dead  wood  move  blessd  them  living  lips. 
Since  Siiucy  j.aoks  so  ha]>py  are  in  this. 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss. 
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CXXIX. 

The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 

Is  luBt  in  action  ;  and  till  action,  lust 

U  pftijurd,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame, 

Pavnge,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ; 

Enjoy'il  no  sooner,  but  despised  straight ; 

fast  reason  hunted  ;  and  no  sooner  had, 

Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallow'd  bait. 

On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  tiiker  mad  : 

Ma<l  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so ; 

Had,  having,  and  in  quest  lo  have,  extreme; 

A  bliss  in  proof,— and  proved,  u  very  woe  ; 

Before,  a  joy  proposed  ;  behind,  a  dream  : 
All  this  the  world  well  knows  ;  yet  none  knows  well 
To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell. 
cxxx. 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun ! 

Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red  : 

If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun  ; 

If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 

I  have  seen  roses  damaskd,  red  and  white, 

But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks  ; 

And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 

Than  in  tlie  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 

I  love  to  hear  her  spc;ik, — yet  well  I  know 

That  music  hath  a  fur  more  pleasing  sound  ; 

I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go, — 

My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground  ; 
And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. 
c.xxxi. 

Tnou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art. 

As  tho.se  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  cruel ; 

For  well  thou  know'st  lo  my  dear  doting  heart 

Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 

Yet,  in  good  faith,  some  sjiy,  that  thee  behold, 

Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love  groan  : 

To  sjiy  they  err,  I  dare  not  be  .so  bold, 

Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 

And,  to  DC  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 

A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face. 

One  on  another's  neck,  do  witness  bear 

Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place, 
la  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds, 
And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds. 

CX.XXII. 

Tliine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pitying  me. 
Knowing  thy  heart,  tonnent  me  with  disdain  ; 
H;ive  ])ut  on  black,  and  loving  mourners  be. 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  p,ain. 
And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  cast. 
Nor  that  f\dl  star  that  ushers  in  the  even 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west. 
As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face  : 
0  let  it  then  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 
To  mourn  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee  grace, 
And  suit  thy  pit)'  like  in  every  part. 
Then  will  I  swear  Beauty  herself  is  black. 
And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. 

CXXXIII. 

Beshrcw  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to  groan 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and  me  ! 
Is't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone. 
But  slave  to  slavery  my  sweet' st  friend  must  be? 
Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken, 
And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engross' d ; 
Of  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken  ; 
A  torment  thrice  threefold  thus  to  be  crossed. 
Pi-ison  my  he.art  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward, 
But  then  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  heart  bail : 
Who  e'er  keeps  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard  ; 
Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  gaol : 
And  yet  thou  wilt :  for  I.  being  pent  in  thee, 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. 
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cxxxiv. 
So  now  I  have  confess'd  that  he  is  thine, 
And  I  myself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will ; 
Myself  I'll  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  he  my  comfort  stili : 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free. 
For  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  U  kind  ; 
He  leam'd  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  me, 
Under  that  bond  that  bim  as  fast  both  bind. 
The  statute,  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take. 
Thou  usurer,  that  put'st  forth  all  to  use, 
And  sue  a  friend,  came  debtor  for  my  sake  ; 
So  him  I  lose,  through  my  unkind  abuse. 

Him  have  I  lost ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me  ; 

He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. 
c.xxxv. 
Whoever  hath  her  vrish,  thou  hast  thy  WiU, 
And  will  to  boot,  and  will  in  over-plus  ; 
More  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  thee  still. 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt. thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious. 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine  f 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious. 
And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine  ? 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still, 
Ami  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store  ; 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  will,  add  to  thy  will 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  will  more. 

Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechers  kill ; 

Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  Will. 
cxxxvi. 
If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near. 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  Will, 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there ; 
Thus  far  for  love,  my  lovesuit,  sweet,  fulfil. 
Will  will  fulfil  the  trea.sure  of  thy  love, 
Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one. 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove  ; 
Among  a  number,  one  is  reckon' d  none. 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold, 
Though  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  must  be  ; 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee,  hold 
That  nothing-me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee  : 

Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still, 

And  then  thou  lov'st  me, — for  my  name  is  Will. 
c.xxxvii. 
Thou  blind  fool.  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine  eyes. 
That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see  ? 
They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies, 
Yet  what  the  best  is,  take  the  worst  to  be. 
If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-partial  looks. 
Be  anchor'd  in  the  biiy  where  all  men  ride, 
Why  of  eyes'  falsehood  hast  thou  forged  hooks, 
Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied  ? 
V/hy  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot. 
Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  common  plaro! 
Or  mine  eyes  seeing  this,  say  this  is  not, 
To  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  face  ? 

In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  have  err''i, 

And  to  this  false  plague  are  they  now  transferr'd. 
cxxxvni. 
When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies  ; 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutor'd  youth, 
Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtilties. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  best, 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue  ; 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  suppress'd. 
But  wherefore  says  the  not,  she  is  unjust  ? 
And  wherefore  say  not  I,  that  I  am  old  ? 
0  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust. 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told. 

Therefore  I  lie  with  her,  and  she  with  mo, 

And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flatter' d  be. 
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CXXXIX. 

0,  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong, 
riiat  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart ; 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye,  but  with  thy  tongue  ; 
Use  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by  art. 
Tell  me  thou  lov'st  elsewhere  ;  but  in  my  sight, 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside. 
What  need'st  thou  wound  with  cunning,  when  thy  might 
Is  more  than  my  o'erpress'd  defence  can  'I  ide  ? 
Let  me  excuse  thee  :  ah !  my  love  well  kr.ows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies  ; 
And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foes, 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries  : 
Yet  do  not  so  ;  but  since  I  am  near  slain. 
Kill  me  outright  with  looks,  and  rid  my  pain. 

CXL. 

Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  disdain  ; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 
The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were. 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so ; 
(As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near. 
No  news  but  health  from  their  physicians  know) : 
For,  if  I  should  despair,  I  should  grow  mad, 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee  : 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad, 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 

That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied,  [wide. 

Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud  heart  go 

CXLI. 

In  faith  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes. 
For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note  ; 
But  'tis  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise. 
Who  in  despite  of  view,  is  pleased  to  dote. 
Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  tune  delighted  ; 
Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone. 
Nor  taste  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone  : 
But  my  five  wits,  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee, 
Who  leaves  unsway'd  the  likeness  of  a  man. 
Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  be  : 
Only  my  plague  thus  far  I  count  my  gain. 
That  she  that  makes  me  sin  awards  me  pain. 

CXLII. 

Love  is  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate. 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving  : 
0,  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own  state, 
An(J  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  not  reproving  ; 
Or  if  it  do,  not  from  those  lips  of  thine. 
That  have  profaned  their  scarlet  ornaments. 
And  seal'd  false  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine  ; 
Robb'd  others'  beds  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee : 
Root  pity  in  thy  heart,  that  when  it  grows. 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 
If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost  hide, 
fiy  self-e-xample  may'st  thou  be  denied. 
cxLin. 
Lo,  as  a  careful  house-wife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feather' d  creatures  broke  away. 
Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  swift  dispatch 
In  pi'irsuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay  : 
Whilst  her  ne-^lected  child  holds  her  in  chase, 
Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  t'liat  which  flies  before  her  face. 
Not  prizing  her  poor  infant's  discontent ; 
Bo  run'st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee. 
Whilst  I,  thy  babe,  chase  thee  afar  behind  ; 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  me. 
And  play  the  mother's  part,  kiss  me,  be  kind  : 
So  will  I  pray,  that  thou  may'st  have  thy  Will, 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  crying  still. 


CXLIV. 

Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair. 

Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still 

The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair. 

The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  colour'd  ill. 

To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 

Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side. 

And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil, 

Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 

And  whether  that  my  angel  be  tum'd  fiend 

Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  directly  tell ; 

But  being  both  to  me,  both  to  each  friend, 

I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 
The  truth  shall  I  ne'er  know,  but  live  in  donbt 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 

CXLV. 

Those  lips  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make, 
Breathed  forth  the  sound  that  said,  IheU, 
To  me  that  languish' d  for  her  sake ; 
But  when  she  Siiw  my  woeful  state. 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  ccme. 
Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 
Was  used  in  giving  gentle  doom  ; 
And  taught  it  thus  a-new  to  greet : 
I  hale  she  alter'd  with  an  end. 
That  foUow'd  it  as  gentle  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who  like  a  fiend 
From  heaven  to  hell  is  flown  away. 

/  hate  from  hate  awjiy  she  threw. 

And  saved  my  life,  saying  not  you. 

CXLVI. 

Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth. 
Starved  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array. 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  sufi'er  dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lea.se. 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?     Is  this  thy  body's  end  ? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss. 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store  ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross ; 
"Within  be  fed,  mthout  be  rich  no  more  : 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men. 
And,  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then 

CXLVII. 

My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 

For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease  ; 

Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill. 

The  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 

My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love. 

Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept. 

Hath  left  me,  and  I  desperate  now  approve, 

Dfc!ilre  is  death,  which  physic  did  except. 

Past  cure  I  am ,  now  reason  is  past  care, 

And  frantic-mad  with  evermore  unrest ; 

My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  mad  men's  are, 

At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  cxpress'd  ; 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  fitir,  and  thought  thee  bright 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  oight. 

CXLVIII. 

0  me  !  what  eyes  hath  love  put  in  mj  head. 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight  f 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled, 
That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright? 
If  that  be  fair  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote. 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so? 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's  :  no. 
How  can  it  ?     0  how  can  Love's  eye  be  true. 
That  is  so  vex'd  with  watching  and  with  tears  ? 
No  marvel,  then,  though  I  mistake  my  view  ; 
TTie  sun  itself  .sees  not.  till  heaven  clears. 

0  cunning  Love  !  with  tears  thou  kcep'st  me  blind, 
Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  should  find. 
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oxux. 

CoiiSt  thou,  0  cm  il,  say  I  lovo  thee  not, 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  p!ut;ike? 
Do  I  not  thiak  on  thee,  when  1  forgot 
Am  of  myiiclf  all-tynmt,  for  thy  sake  ? 
Wlio  liatctl.  thee  tliiit  I  do  c;Ul  my  fric-ml  ? 
On  whom  frown'st  thou  tliat  I  do  fawu  upon? 
Nay,  if  thou  lowrst  on  me,  do  1  not  spend 
Uevcuge  upon  myself  with  present  moan  ? 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect, 
That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise. 
When  ail  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect, 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  tliine  eyes? 

liut,  love,  hate  on,  for  now  I  know  thy  mind  ; 

Those  that  can  see  thou  lovst,  and  I  am  blind, 
cr,. 
0  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful  might, 
With  insuliiciency  my  heart  to  sway  ? 
To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight. 
And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the  day  ? 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill, 
'Jliat  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
Tliere  is  such  strength  and  warrnntise  of  skill. 
That  in  my  mind,  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  ? 
Who  tjiught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more, 
'J'he  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  ? 
0.  Ihougli  I  love  what  others  do  abhor. 
With  others  tliou  shouldst  not  abhor  my  state  ; 

If  thy  unworthiness  raised  love  in  me, 

More  wortliy  1  to  be  beloved  of  thee. 

CLI. 

r.ovc  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is  ; 
Yet  who  knows  not,  conscience  is  bom  of  love? 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss. 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove. 
For  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason  : 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love  ;  ilesh  stays  no  farther  reason  ; 
liut  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.     Proud  of  this  pride, 
lie  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be. 
To  stand  in  thy  affairs,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it  that  I  call 
Her  love,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  fall. 
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In  loving  thee  thou  know'st  I  am  forsworn. 
But  thou  art  twice  forsworn,  to  me  love  swearing  ; 
In  act  thy  be<l-vuw  broke,  and  new  faith  torn, 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  beaiing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths'  breach  do  I  accuse  thee 
When  1  break  twenty  ?    I  am  [lerjured  most ; 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee, 
And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost : 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kindness, 
Oaths  of  tliy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy  ; 
And,  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness. 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see  ; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair  :  more  perjured  I, 
To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so  foul  a  lie  ! 
ci.m. 
Cupid  laid  by  his  brand,  and  fell  asleep  : 
A  maid  of  Dian's  this  advantage  found. 
And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep 
In  a  cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground  ; 
Which  borrow'd  from  this  holy  tire  of  love 
A  dateless  lively  heat,  still  to  endure. 
And  grew  a  seething  bath  which  yet  men  prove 
Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure. 
But  at  my  mistress'  eye  love's  brand  new-fired, 
'Tlie  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  my  breast : 
I  sick  withal,  the  help  of  bath  desired. 
And  thither  hied,  a  sad  distcmper'd  guest. 
But  found  no  cure  ;  the  bath  fi^r  ray  help  lies 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire  ;  my  mistress'  eyes. 

CLIV. 

The  little  love-god  lying  once  asleep. 
Laid  by  his  side  his  lieart-inflaming  brand. 
Whilst  many  nymi)hs  that  vow'd  chaste  life  to  ktep. 
Came  trippip.g  by  ;  but  in  her  maiden  hand 
The  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire 
Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  had  warm'd  ; 
And  so  the  general  of  hot  desire 
Was  sleeping  by  a  virgin  hand  disarm'd. 
This  brand  she  quenched  in  a  cool  well  by. 
Which  from  love's  fire  took  heat  perpetual. 
Growing  a  bath  and  healthful  remedy 
For  men  diseas'd  ;  but  I,  my  mistress'  thrall. 
Came  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I  prova, 
Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  not  lovB. 


I 


I 
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OiD  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 
'Gainst  wliom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument, 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  f 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore  ;  but  I  will  prove. 
Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee  : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love  ; 
Tliy  grace  being  gain'd,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
Jly  vow  was  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is  ; 
Tlien  thou  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  doth  shine, 
FiXhal'st  this  vapour  vow  ;  in  thee  it  is : 
1*'  broken,  then  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 

If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise 

To  break  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise  ? 
II. 
Sweet  Cytherea,  sitting  by  a  brook. 
With  young  Adonis,  lovely,  fresh  and  green, 
Did  court  the  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look, 
Huch  looks  as  none  could  look  but  beauty's  queen. 
She  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear  ; 
She  show'd  him  favours  to  allure  his  eye  ; 
To  win  his  heart,  she  touched  him  here  and  there  : 
'J'ouches  so  soft  still  conquer  chastity. 
But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit. 
Or  he  refus'd  to  take  her  tigur'd  proSer, 
I'he  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait. 
But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  ofl'er  : 

Then  fell  she  on  her  back,  fair  queen,  and  toward  ; 

He  rose  and  ran  away  ;  ah  fool  too  froward ! 
III. 
If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear  to  love  ? 
0  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vow'd  : 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I'll  constant  prove  ; 
Those  thoughts  to  me  like  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiersbow'd. 
S-tudy  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes, 
Where  all  those  pleasures  live,  that  art  can  comprehend. 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice  ; 
Well  learned  is  tliat  tongue  that  well  can  thee  commend ; 
.\11  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without  wonder ; 
AVhich  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts  admire  : 
lliine  eye  Jove's  lightning  seems,  thy  voice  liis  dreadful 

thunder. 
Which  (not  to  anger  bent)  is  music  and  sweet  fire. 

Celestial  as  thou  art,  0  do  not  love  that  wrong. 

To  sing  the  heavens'  praise  with  such  an  earthly  ton,';ue. 

IV. 

Scarce  had  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  morn, 
And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for  shade, 
When  Cytherea,  all  in  love  ftirlorn, 
A  longer  tarriance  for  Adonis  made. 
Under  an  osier  growing  by  a  brook, 
A  brook,  where  Adon  us'd  to  cool  his  spleen. 
Hot  was  the  day  ;  she  hotter  that  did  look 
For  his  approach,  that  often  there  hail  been. 
Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  his  mantle  b_v. 
And  stood  stark  naked  on  the  brook's  green  brim  ; 
Tlie  sun  look'd  on  the  world  with  glorious  eye, 
i'et  not  so  wistly,  as  this  queen  on  him  : 
He  spying  her,  bounc'd  in,  whereas  he  stooil : 
Oh  JoTO,  quoth  she,  why  was  not  I  a  flood? 


Fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle, 
Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty  ; 
Brighter  than  glass,  and  yet,  as  glass  is,  brittle, 
Softer  than  wax,  and  yet,  as  iron,  rusty : 
A  little  pale,  with  damask  die  to  grace  her, 
None  fairer,  nor  noru;  falser  to  deface  her. 

Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  join'd. 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swearing  ! 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coin'd. 
Dreading  my  love,  the  loss  whereof  still  fearing  ! 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protestings. 

Her  faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  all  were  jestings 

She  burnt  with  love,  as  straw  with  fire  flameth. 
She  burnt  out  love,  as  soon  a,s  straw  out  bunicth  ; 
She  fram'd  the  love,  and  yet  she  fijil'd  the  framing. 
She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  a  turning. 

Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether  ? 

Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neither. 


If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree. 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  hrotlier. 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'Iwixt  thee  and  me. 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense  ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such-. 
As  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound. 
That  Phabus'  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd. 
When  as  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 

One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign  ; 

One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  remain 

TII. 

Fair  was  the  morn,  when  the  fair  queen  of  lore, 
o  u  o  o 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  dove. 
For  Adon's  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild; 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  stcep-uii  hill : 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  horn  and  hounds  ; 
She,  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good  will, 
Forbade  the  boy  he  should  not  pass  those  groundfl ; 
Once,  quoth  she,  did  I  see  a  fair  sweet  youth 
Here  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a  boar, 
Deep  in  the  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  ruth  ! 
See  in  my  thigh,  quoth  she,  here  was  the  sore  : 
She  showed  hers  ;  he  saw  more  wounds  than  one, 
And  blushing  fled,  and  left  her  all  alone. 


Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  pluck'd,  soon  faded. 

Pluck'd  in  the  bud,  and  faded  in  the  spring! 

Bright  orient  ]>earl,  alack  !  too  timely  shaded  ! 

Fair  creature,  killd  loo  soon  liy  death's  sharp  stmg  I 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree. 
And  falls,  through  wind,  before  the  fall  should  boi 
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I  wcpp  for  thee,  nnd  vet  no  caiise  I  have  ; 
Kor  wliv  .'  thiiH  Icft'st  me  nothing  in  thy  Will. 
Anil  yi-t  thou  left  st  me  more  than  I  did  crave  ; 
Kor  wl>y .'  1  craved  nothing  of  thee  still : 

O  yes.  dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of  thee  ; 

'I'liy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to  me. 

IX. 

Fair  Venus  with  .\donis  sitting  by  her, 

Under  a  ravrtle  shade,  began  to  woo  him  : 

She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try  her, 

And  as  he  fell  to  her,  she  fell  to  him. 

Even  tlius,  quoth  she,  tlie  warlike  god  embrac'd  mo  ; 

And  then  she  cli|)'d  Adonis  in  her  arms  : 

Kven  thus,  quoth  she,  the  warlike  god  unlac'd  me, 

A.S  if  tlie  hoy  should  use  like  loving  charms. 

Kven  thus,  cjuoth  she,  ho  seized  on  my  lips. 

And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seizure  ; 

Anil  as  she  fetched  breath,  aw.ay  he  skips. 

And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  pleasure. 

.\h  !  that  I  lia<i  my  lady  at  this  Uiy, 

To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  run  away  ! 

X. 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together ; 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasance, 

Age  is  full  of  care  ; 
Youth  like  summer  morn, 

Age  like  winter  weather  ; 
Youth  like  summer  brave. 

Age  like  winter  bare. 
Youth  is  full  of  sport, 
Age's  breath  is  short. 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame  : 
Youth  is  hot  and  bold. 
Age  is  weak  and  cold  ; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee, 
Y'outh,  I  th)  adore  tliee  ; 

0,  my  love,  my  love  is  young  ; 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee  ; 
0  sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee. 

For  methiuks  thou  stay'st  too  long. 

XI. 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 

A  shining  gloss,  that  fiuleth  suddenly ; 

A  (lower  that  dies,  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud  ; 

A  brittle  glass,  that's  broken  presently  : 
.\  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower, 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  de;ul  within  an  hour. 

.\nd  as  gootls  lost  are  sold  or  never  found. 

As  faded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refre-sh, 

As  flowers  dead,  lie  withcr'd  on  the  ground, 

.'vs  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress. 
So  beauty  blemish'd  once,  for  ever's  lost. 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  cost. 

XII. 

Good  night,  good  rest.     Ah  !  neither  be  my  share  : 
Bho  bade  good  night,  that  kept  my  rest  away  ; 
And  daft  me  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care, 
To  desaint  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 

Farewell,  quoth  she,  and  come  again  to-morrow  ; 

Farewell  I  could  not,  for  I  supp'd  with  sorrow. 

Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smile. 

In  scorn  or  friendship,  nill  I  construe  whether  : 

May  be,  she  joy'd  to  jest  at  my  exile. 

May  be,  again  to  miike  me  wander  thither  : 
Wander,  a  word  for  shiulows  like  myself, 
As  take  the  pain,  but  cannot  pluck  the  pelf. 

XIII. 

Lord,  how  mine  eyes  throw  gazes  to  the  east ! 
My  heart  doth  charge  the  watch  ;  the  morning  rise 
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Doth  cite  each  moving  sense  from  idle  rest. 
Not  daring  trust  the  ollice  of  mine  eyes, 

While  rhilomela  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  and  mark, 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark  ; 
For  she  doth  welcome  day-light  with  her  ditty. 
And  drives  away  dark  disnial-dreaming  night : 
The  night  so  pack'd,  I  post  unto  my  pietty  : 
Heart  hath  his  hope,  and  eyes  their  wished  sight ; 
Sorrow  chang'd  to  solace,  solace  mix'd  with  sorrow  : 
For  why  ?  she  sigh'd,  and  bade  me  come  to-morrow 

Were  I  with  her,  the  night  would  post  too  soon ; 
But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours  ; 
To  spite  me  now,  each  minute  seems  an  hour  ; 
Y'et  not  for  me,  sliine  sun  to  succour  flowers  ! 

Piick  night,  peep  d.ay;  good  day,  of  night  nowborrow  ; 

Short,  Night,  to-night,  and  length  thy.ii;if  to-morrow. 

XIT. 

It  was  a  lording's  daughter,  the  fairest  one  of  three, 
That  liked  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  might  bo,  [see, 
Till  looldng  on  an  Englishman,  the  fairest  that  eye  coidii 

Her  fancy  fell  a  turning.  [light. 

Long  was  the  combat  doubtful,  that  love  with  love  did 
To  leave  the  miO-ster  loveless,  or  kill  the  gallant  knight : 
To  put  in  practice  either,  alas  it  was  a  spite 

Unto  the  silly  damsel. 
But  one  must  be  refused,  more  inickle  was  the  pain, 
That  nothing  could  be  used,  to  turn  them  both  to  gain, 
For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  was  wounded  with  dis 

Alas  she  could  not  help  it !  [daiu  : 

Thus  art  with  arms  contending  was  victor  of  the  day, 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid  away  ; 
Then  lullaby,  the  learned  man  hath  got  the  lady  gay  ; 

For  now  my  song  is  ended. 

XV. 

On  a  day  (alack  the  day  !) 
Love,  whose  month  wiis  ever  May, 
Spy'<l  a  blossom  passing  fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air. 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind. 
All  unseen,  'gan  piissage  find  ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wish'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath  : 
Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow  ; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so! 
But  alas  !  my  hand  hath  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn  : 
Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet, 
Y'outh,  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me. 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee  ; 
Thou  for  whom  even  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  but  an  Ethiope  were  ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love. 

XVI. 

My  flocks  feed  not. 
My  ewes  breed  not. 
My  rams  speed  not, 

All  is  a  miss  : 
Love  is  dying. 
Faith's  defying, 
Heart's  renying. 

Causer  of  this. 
All  my  merry  jigs  are  quite  forgot. 
All  my  Lady's  love  is  lost.  God  wot : 
Where  her  faith  was  firmly  fix'd  in  lovo, 
'lliere  a  nay  is  plac'd  without  remove. 
One  silly  cross 
Wrought  all  my  loss  ; 

0  frowning  fortune,  cursed,  fickle  damo ! 
For  now  I  see, 
Inconstanry 

More  in  women  than  in  men  remain. 
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In  black  mourn  I, 
AJl  fears  scorn  I, 
Love  hath  forlorn  me, 

Living  in  thrall : 
Heart  is  bleeding, 
All  help  needing, 
(0  cruel  speeding  !) 

Fraugbted  with  gall, 
ily  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal, 
My  wethers'  bell  rings  doleful  knell ; 
Jly  curtail  dog  that  wont  to  have  play'd. 
Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid  ; 
With  sighs  so  deep. 
Procures  to  weep, 

In  howling-wise,  to  see  my  doleful  plight. 
How  sighs  resound 
Through  hearties.?  ground. 

Like  a  thousand  vanquish'd  men  in  bloody  fight ! 

Clear  wells  spring  not. 
Sweet  birds  sing  not. 
Green  plants  bring  not 

Forth  ;  they  die  : 
Herds  stand  weeping, 
Flocks  all  sleeping, 
Nymphs  back  peeping 

Fearfully. 
All  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains, 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains, 
All  our  evening  sport  from  us  is  tied. 
All  our  love  is  lost,  for  love  is  dead. 
Farewell,  sweet  love. 
Thy  like  ne'er  was 

For  sweet  content,  the  cause  of  all  my  moan  : 
Poor  Coridon 
Uust  live  alone, 

Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 


When  as  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame. 
And  stiiU'd  the  deer  that  thou  should' st  strike, 
Let  reason  rulj' things  worthy  blame. 
As  well  as  fancy,  partial  might : 
Take  co\msel  of  some  wiser  head. 
Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed. 

And  when  thou  com'st  thy  tide  to  tell. 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  tiled  talk, 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell ; 
(A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt :) 

Cut  plainly  say  thou  lov'st  her  well. 

And  set  her  person  forth  to  sale. 

What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bent. 

Her  cloudy  looks  will  c;ilm  ere  night ; 

And  then  t".o  late  she  will  repent, 

That  thus  dissembled  her  delight ; 
And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day. 
That  which  with  scorn  she  put  away. 

What  though  she  strive  to  try  her  strength, 
And  ban  and  brawl,  and  s<iy  thee  nay. 
Her  feeble  force  will  yield  at  length. 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say  : — 
"  Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men, 
In  fiiith  you  had  not  had  it  then." 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways  ; 
Spare  not  to  spend, — and  cliiefly  there 
Wb.ere  thy  desert  may  merit  praise, 
tSy  ringing  in  thy  lady's  ear  : 

The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town, 

The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  always  with  assured  trust. 
And  in  thy  suit  be  humble,  true  ; 
Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust, 
Press  never  thou  to  choose  anew  : 


When  time  shall  serve,  be  thou  not  slack 
To  proffer,  though  she  put  thee  back. 

The  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work, 
Dissembled  with  an  outward  show. 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk. 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shall  not  know. 
Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft, 
A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  nought? 

Think  women  still  to  thrive  with  men, 
To  sin,  and  never  for  to  saint : 
niere  is  no  heaven,  by  holy  then. 
When  time  with  age  shall  them  attaint. 
Were  kisses  all  the  joys  in  bed, 
One  woman  would  another  wed. 

But  soft ;  enough, — loo  much  I  fear, 
Lest  that  my  mistress  hear  my  song  ; 
She'll  not  stick  to  round  me  i'  th'  car. 
To  teach  my  tongue  to  be  so  long : 
Yet  will  she  blush,  here  be  it  said. 
To  bear  her  secrets  so  bewray'd. 


As  it  fell  upon  a  day. 
In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made. 
Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sing. 
Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring  : 
Every  thing  did  banish  moan, 
Save  the  nightingale  alone  : 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
Lean'd  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn. 
And  there  sung  the  dolefuH'st  ditty, 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity  : 
Fie.  fie,  tie,  now  would  she  cry, 
Tern,  Teru,  by  and  by  ; 

That  to  hear  her  so  complain. 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain  ; 

For  her  giiefs,  so  lively  shown, 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah  !   (thought  I)  thou  mourn'st  in  vain  ; 

None  take  pity  on  thy  pain  : 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee  ; 

Ruthless  beasts,  they  will  not  cheer  tlioo 

King  Pandion,  he  is  dead  ; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead  : 

All  thy  fellow  birds  do  sing. 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing. 

Even  so.  poor  bird,  like  thee 

None  alive  will  pity  me. 

Whilst  as  fickle  fortune  smil'd, 
Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd. 
Every  one  that  flatters  thee. 
Is  no  friend  in  misery. 
Words  are  easy  like  the  wind  ; 
Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 
Every  man  will  be  thy  friend. 
Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  gpena  ; 
But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant. 
No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 
If  that  one  be  prodigal, 
Bountiful  they  will  him  call : 
And  with  such  like  flattering, 
'•  Pity  but  he  were  a  king." 

If  lie  be  ad<lict  to  vice. 
Quickly  him  they  will  entice  ; 
If  to  women  he  be  bent. 
They  have  him  at  commandment. 
But  if  fortune  once  do  frown. 
Then  farewell  his  great  renown  : 
They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before. 
Use  his  company  no  moro 
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He  tliat  is  thy  friend  indeed, 
Uv  will  help  thee  in  thy  need  ; 
If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep  ; 
If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep ; 
Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart 
}Io  with  thee  doth  hear  a  part. 
These  are  certain  signs  to  know 
Fiuthful  friend  from  flattering  foo. 


TaUe,  oh.  take  those  lips  away. 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  ; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn  : 

But  my  kisses  bring  again, 

Seals  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vain. 

Hide,  oh,  hide  those  hills  of  snow 
Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears. 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow, 
Are  of  those  that  April  wears. 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free, 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 


Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay, 

On  the  sole  Arabian  tree. 

Herald  6;id  and  trumpet  be. 

To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey. 

But  thou  shrieking  harbinger, 
Foul  pre-currer  of  the  fiend, 
Augiir  of  the  fever's  end. 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near. 

From  this  session  interdict 
Everi'  fowl  of  tyrant  wing, 
Siive  the  e;igle,  feather'd  king  ; 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white, 
That  defunctive  music  can 
l!e  the  death-divining  swan. 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 

And  thou,  treble-dated  crow. 

That  thy  sable  gender  mak'st 

With  the  breath  thou  giv'si  and  tak'st, 

'  Mongst  cur  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence  : — 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead  ; 
rhcenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mutual  flauie  from  heoce. 
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So  they  lov'd,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  :n  one  ; 
Two  distincts,  division  none  : 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain. 

Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder  ; 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
'Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen  : 
But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder. 

fio  between  them  love  did  shine, 
'i'hat  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phoenix'  sight ; 
Either  was  the  other's  mine. 

Property  was  thus  appall'd, 
That  the  self  was  not  the  same  ; 
Single  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  call'd. 

Reason,  in  itself  confounded, 
Saw  division  grow  together  ; 
'J'o  themselves  yet  either-neither. 
Simple  were  so  well  compounded  ; 

That  it  cried,  how  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one  ! 
Love  hath  reason,  reason  none. 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain. 

Whereupon  it  made  this  threne 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 
C'o-supremes  and  stars  of  love  ; 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene. 


THRENOS. 

Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity. 
Here  inclos'd  in  cinders  lie. 

Death  is  now  the  plicenix'  nest ; 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest, 

Leaving  no  posterity  : — 
'Tw.os  not  tlieir  infirmity, 
It  w;is  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be ; 
Beauty  brag,  but  'tis  not  she  ; 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  tills  urn  let  those  repair 

That  are  either  true  or  fair  ; 

Foi  thuse  dead  biids  sigh  a  pn^d!. 


1  tnnfs  Cniiijilaint. 


From  off  a  hill  -p^hosj  concave  womb  re-worded 
A  plaintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale, 
My  spirits  to  attend  tliis  double  voice  accorded, 
And  down  I  lay  to  list  the  sad-tun' d  tale  : 
Ere  long  espy'd  a  fickle  maid  full  pale, 
Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  a-twain, 
Storming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  i;ain. 

Upon  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw, 

Which  fortified  her  visage  from  the  sun. 

Whereon  the  thought  might  think  sometime  it  saw 

The  carcase  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done. 

Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun. 

Nor  youth  all  quit ;  but,  spite  of  heaven's  fell  rage, 

Some  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  sear'd  age. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyue, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
Laund'ring  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  season' d  woe  had  pellet«d  in  tears. 
And  often  reading  what  contents  it  bears  ; 
As  often  shrieking  undistinguish'd  woe. 
In  clamours  of  all  size,  both  high  and  low. 

Sometimes  her  level'd  eyes  their  carriage  ride, 
As  they  did  battery  to  the  splieres  intend  ; 
Sometime  diverted  their  poor  balls  are  ty'd 
To  the  orbed  earth  ;  sometimes  they  do  extend 
Their  view  right  on  ;  anon  their  gazes  lend 
To  every  place  at  once,  and  no  where  fix'd. 
The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  commix'd. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose,  nor  fy'd  in  formal  plat, 

Proclaim'd  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pride  ; 

For  some,  untuck' d,  descended  her  sheav'd  hat, 

Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside ; 

Some  in  her  threaden  fillet  still  did  bide. 

And,  true  to  bondage,  would  not  break  from  thence. 

Though  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  she  drew 

Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  beaded  jet. 

Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw, 

Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  was  set, — 

Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet. 

Or  monarchs'  hands,  that  let  not  bounty  fall 

Where  want  cries  "  some,"  but  where  excess  begs  all. 

Of  folded  schedules  had  she  many  a  one. 

Which  she  perus'd,  sigh'd,  tore,  and  gave  the  flood  ; 

Crack'd  many  a  ring  of  posied  gold  and  bone. 

Bidding  them  iind  their  sepulchres  in  mud  ; 

Found  yet  more  letters  sadly  pen'd  in  blood. 

With  sleided  silk  feat  and  affectedly 

Enswath'd,  and  seal'd  to  curious  secrecy. 

These  often  bath'd  she  in  her  fluxive  eyes, 
And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  'gau  to  tear  ; 
Cry'd,  0  false  blood  !  thou  register  of  lies. 
What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  bear  ! 
Ink  would  have  seem'd  more  black  and  damned  here. 
This  said,  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  she  rents, 
Eig  discontei  t  so  breaking  their  contents. 
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A  reverend  man  that  graz'd  his  cattle  nigh, 

(Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 

Of  court,  of  city,  and  had  let  go  by 

The  swiftest  hours,)  observed  as  they  flew  ; 

Towards  this  afflicted  fancy  fastly  drew  ; 

And,  privileg'd  by  age,  desires  to  know. 

In  brief,  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  wcd. 

So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  bat, 
And  comel)--distant  sits  he  by  her  side  ; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat. 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide  : 
If  that  from  him  there  may  be  aught  apply'd 
Which  may  her  suffering  ecstasy  assuage, 
'Tis  promis'd  in  the  charity  of  age. 

Father,  she  says,  though  in  me  you  behold 
The  injury  of  many  a  blasting  hour. 
Let  it  not  tell  your  judgment  I  am  old  ; 
Not  age,  but  sorrow,  over  me  hath  power  : 
I  might  as  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower. 
Fresh  to  myself,  if  I  had  self-apply'd 
Love  to  myself,  and  to  no  love  beside. 

But  woe  is  me  !  too  early  I  attended 

A  youthful  suit  (it  was  to  gain  my  grace) 

Of  one  by  nature's  outwards  so  commended, 

That  maiden's  eyes  stuck  over  all  his  face  : 

Love  lack'd  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  place , 

And  when  in  his  fair  parts  she  did  abide. 

She  was  new  lodg'd,  and  newly  deified. 

His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls  ; 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls. 
What's  sweet  to  do,  to  do  will  aptly  find  : 
Each  eye  that  saw  him  did  enchant  the  mind  ; 
For  on  his  visage  was  in  little  drawn, 
What  largeness  thinks  in  paradise  was  sawn. 

Small  show  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin  ; 
His  phcenix  down  began  but  to  appear, 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin. 
Whose  bare  out-brag'd  the  web  it  seem'd  to  wear  ; 
Yet  show'd  his  visage  by  that  cost  more  dear  ; 
And  nice  affections  wavering  stood  in  doubt 
If  best  'twere  as  it  was,  or  best  without. 

His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form. 

For  maiden-tongu'd  he  was,  and  thereof  free  ; 

Yet,  if  men  mov'd  him,  was  he  such  a  storm 

As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see. 

When  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  though  they  bo 

His  rudeness  so  with  his  authoriz'd  youth. 

Did  lively  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

Well  could  he  ride,  and  often  men  wouM  say, 
"That  horse  his  mettle  from  his  rider  takes  : 
Proiid  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  sway,  [makes !" 

What  rounds,  what  bounds,  what  course,  what  stop  he 
And  controversy  hence  a  qiiestion  takes. 
Whether  (he  horse  by  him  became  his  deed. 
Or  he  his  manag-  by  the  well-doing  steed. 
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Sut  quickly  on  this  sidn  the  verdict  went ; 

His  real  hiil'itude  Rave  life  and  grace 

To  ii|>|HTtaiiiin};s  and  to  oniament, 

Acconiplish'd  in  liiinself,  not  in  his  case  ; 

All  ftiiis,  themselves  made  fairer  by  their  place, 

Carre  fur  adilitions  ;  yet  their  purposd  trim 

Piecd  nut  his  grace,  but  were  all  grac'd  by  him. 

80  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep. 
All  renliciition  prompt,  and  reason  strong, 
Koi  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep  : 
To  iitaUc  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep, 
lie  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill. 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will ; 

Iliat  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young,  of  old  ;  and  sexes  both  enchanted, 
Toihvell  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 
In  personal  duty,  following  where  he  haunted  ; 
L'onseiits  bewitch'd,  ere  he  desire,  have  granted  ; 
And  dialogu'd  for  him  what  he  would  say, 
Ask'd  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  wills  obey. 

Many  there  were  that  did  his  picture  get. 

To  serve  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mind  ; 

Like  fools  that  in  the  imagination  set 

The  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  find 

Of  huvls  and  mansions,  their's  in  thought  assign'd  ; 

And  labouring  in  more  pleasures  to  bestow  them, 

Than  tlie  true  gouty  landlord  which  doth  owe  them. 

So  many  have,  that  never  touch'd  his  hand. 
Sweetly  suppos'd  them  mistress  of  his  heart. 
My  woeful  self,  that  did  in  freedom  stand. 
Ami  was  my  own  fee-simple,  (not  in  part.) 
What  with  his  art  in  youth,  and  youth  in  art. 
Threw  my  affections  in  his  charmed  power, 
Reserv'd  the  stalk,  and  gave  him  all  my  flower. 

Vet  did  I  not,  as  some  my  equals  did, 

Oemand  of  him,  nor  being  desir'd,  yielded  ; 

KInrliug  m}'.self  in  honour  so  forbid. 

With  safest  distiuice  I  mine  honour  shielded  : 

Experience  for  me  many  bulwarks  buihfed 

Of  iiroofs  new-bleeding,  whicli  remain'd  the  foil 

Of  this  false  jewel,  and  his  amorous  spoil. 

But  ah  !  who  ever  shun'd  by  precedent 

The  destin'd  ill  she  must  herself  assay  ? 

Or  forc'd  examples,  'gainst  her  own  content. 

To  put  the  by-pass'd  perils  in  her  way  ? 

Counsel  may  stop  a  while  what  will  not  stay  ; 

For  when  we  rage,  advice  is  often  seen 

By  blunting  us  to  make  our  wits  more  keen. 

Nor  gives  it  satisfaction  to  our  blood, 
That  we  must  curb  it  upon  others'  proof. 
To  he  forbid  the  sweets  that  seem  so  good, 
Kor  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behoof. 
0  apiK'tite,  from  judgment  stan<I  aloof! 
The  one  a  pal.ate  hath  that  needs  will  taste. 
Though  reason  weep,  and  cry  "  it  is  thy  last." 

For  further  I  could  s,ay,  "  this  man's  untrue," 
And  new  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling  ; 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  others'  orchards  grew, 
Saw  how  deceits  were  gilrled  in  his  smiling  ; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  brokers  to  defiling  ; 
Thought,  characters,  and  words,  merely  but  art, 
And  bastards  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart. 

And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  city. 
Till  thus  he  'gan  besiege  me  :   "Gentle  niaid, 
Have  of  my  suffering  youth  some  feeling  pity, 
And  he  not  of  my  holy  vows  afraid  : 
That's  to  you  sworn,  to  none  was  ever  said  ; 
For  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  call'd  unto. 
Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  vow. 
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All  my  offences  that  abroad  you  see. 

Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind  : 

L<ive  made  them  not ;  with  acture  thev  may  be, 

Where  neither  party  Is  nor  true  nor  kind  : 

They  sought  their  shame  that  so  their  shame  did  find  ! 

And  so  much  less  of  shame  in  me  remains, 

r.y  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains. 

Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  have  seen. 

Not  one  whose  liame  my  heart  so  much  as  wariu'd 

Or  my  affection  put  to  the  smallest  teen. 

Or  any  of  my  leisures  ever  charm'd  : 

Harm  I  done  to  them,  but  ne'er  was  h.arm'd  ; 

Ke|)t  hearts  in  liveries,  but  mine  own  was  free. 

And  reigu'd,  commanding  in  his  monarchy. 

Look  here  what  tributes  wounded  fancies  sent  me, 

Of  paled  pearls,  and  rubies  red  as  blood  ; 

Figuring  that  they  their  passions  likewise  lent  me 

Of  grief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood 

In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimson'd  mood  ; 

Effects  of  terror  and  dear  modesty, 

Enaimp'd  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly. 

And  lo  !  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair, 
Witli  twisted  metal  amorously  impleaeh'd, 
I  have  receiv'd  from  many  a  several  fair, 
(Their  kind  acceptjmce  wcepingly  beseech'd,) 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enrich'd. 
And  deep-brain'd  sonnets  that  did  amplify 
Kieh  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  (luaiity. 

The  diamond  ;  why  'twas  beautiful  and  hard. 

Whereto  his  invis'd  properties  did  tend  ; 

The  deep-green  emerald,  in  whose  fresh  regard 

Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend  ; 

'J'lie  heaven-hued  sapphire  and  the  opal  blend 

M'ith  objects  manifold  ;  each  several  stone. 

With  wit  well  blazon'd,  smil'd  or  made  tome  moan 

Lo !  all  these  trophies  of  affections  hot. 

Of  pensiv'd  and  subdued  desires  the  tender. 

Nature  hath  charg'd  me  that  1  hoard  them  not, 

lint  yield  them  up  where  I  myself  must  render, 

'J'hat  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender  : 

For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  he. 

Since  1  their  altar,  you  enpatron  me, 

0  then  advance  of  yours  that  phrascless  hand. 
Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale  of  jiraise  ; 
Take  all  these  similes  to  your  own  command, 
Hallow'd  with  sighs  that  burning  lungs  did  raise 
What  me  your  minister,  for  you  obeys, 
Works  under  you  ;  and  to  your  au(Ut  comes 
Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 

Lo !  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun. 
Or  sister  sanctified  of  holiest  note  ; 
Which  late  her  noble  suit  in  court  did  shun, 
Whose  rarest  havings  made  the  blossoms  dote  ; 
For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat. 
But  kcjit  cold  distance,  and  did  thence  remove, 
To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 

I?ut  0,  my  sweet,  what  labour  is't  to  leave 

The  thing  we  have  not,  mastering  what  not  strives! 

Playing  the  place  which  did  no  form  recei  ve. 

Playing  patient  sports  in  unconstrained  gyves  : 

She  that  her  fame  so  to  herself  contrives, 

Tlie  scars  of  battle  scapeth  by  the  flight. 

And  makes  her  absence  valiant,  not  her  might 

0  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boast  is  true  ; 
The  accident  which  brought  me  to  he  r  eye. 
Upon  the  moment  did  her  force  subdue. 
And  now  she  would  the  caged  cloister  fly  : 
Religious  love  put  out  religion's  eye. 
Not  to  be  tempted,  would  she  be  enmur'd, 
And  now,  to  tempt  all,  liberty  procur'd. 


A  LOVER'S  COMPLAINT. 


flow  mifjhty  then  you  are,  0  hear  me  tell ! 

The  broken  bosoms  that  to  me  belong, 

Have  emptied  all  their  fountains  in  my  well, 

And  mine  I  pour  your  ocean  all  among  ; 

I  strong  o'er  them,  and  you  o'er  me  being  strong, 

Must  for  your  victory  us  all  congest, 

As  compound  love  to  physic  your  cold  breast. 

My  parts  had  power  to  charm  a  sacred  sun. 
Who  disciplin'd  and  dieted  in  grace, 
Lieliev'd  her  eyes  when  I  the  assail  begun, 
All  vows  and  consecrations  giving  place. 
0  most  potential  love  !  vow,  bound,  nor  space. 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine, 
For  tliou  art  all,  and  all  things  else  are  thine, 

When  thou  impressest,  what  are  precepts  worth 

Of  stale  example  f     When  thou  wilt  inflame, 

Hov,r  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth 

Of  wealth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred,  fame  ?      [shame, 

Love's  arms  are  peace,  'gainst  rule,  'gainst  sense,  'gainst 

And  sweetens,  in  the  suffering  pangs  it  bears, 

The  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  fears. 

Now  all  these  hearts  that  do  on  mine  depend. 
Feeling  it  break, with  bleeding  groans  they  pine. 
And  supplicant  their  sighs  to  you  extend. 
To  leave  the  battery  that  you  make  'gainst  mine, 
Lending  soft  audience  to  my  sweet  design, 
And  credent  soul  to  that  strong-bonded  oath, 
That  b'nall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth. 

riiis  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount. 
Whose  sights  till  then  were  level'd  on  my  face  ; 
Eich  cheek  a  river  running  from  a  fount 
With  brinish  current  downward  flow'd  .ipace". 
0  how  the  channel  to  the  stream  gave  grace  ! 
Who,  glaz'd  with  crj-stal,  gate  the  glowing  roses 
I'hiit  flame  through  water  which  their  hue  incloses. 


0  father,  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies 

In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear  ? 

But  with  the  inundation  of  tlie  eyes 

What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  wear  ? 

What  breast  so  cold  that  is  not  warmed  here  ? 

0  cleft  effect !  cold  modesty,  hot  wrath. 

Both  fire  from  hence  and  chill  extincture  hath  ! 

For  lo  !  his  passion,  but  an  art  of  craft. 

Even  there  res->lv'd  my  reason  into  tears  ; 

There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  daft, 

Shook  off  my  sober  guards,  and  civil  fears; 

Appear  to  him,  as  he  to  me  appears. 

All  melting  :  though  our  drops  this  difference  boro. 

His  poison'd  me,  and  mine  did  him  restore. 

In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter. 

Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  receives, 

Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water. 

Or  swooning  paleness  ;  and  he  takes  and  leaves, 

In  cither's  aptness  as  it  best  deceives. 

To  blush  at  speeches  rank,  to  weep  at  woes. 

Or  to  turn  white  and  swoon  at  tragic  shows ; 

Tliat  not  a  heart  which  in  his  level  came, 

Should  scape  the  hail  of  his  <ill-hurting  aim. 

Showing  fixir  nature  is  both  kind  and  tame  ; 

And  veil'd  in  them,  would  win  whom  he  would  mMm 

Against  the  thing  he  sought  he  would  exclaim  ; 

When  he  most  burnt  in  heart-wish'd  luxury. 

He  preach' d  pure  maid,  and  prais'd  cold  chastity. 

Thus  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  Grace 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  cover'd. 
That  the  unexperienc'd  gave  the  tempter  place. 
Which,  like  a  cherubim,  above  them  hovef'd. 
AVhc,  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  lover'd? 
Ah  me  !  I  fell  ;  and  yet  do  question  make 
What  I  should  do  again  for  such  a  Siiko. 


0,  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eye, 
0,  that  false  fire  which  in  his  cheek  so  glow'd, 
0,  that  sad  breath  his  spungy  lungs  bestow'd, 
0,  that  forc'd  tliunder  from  his  heart  did  fly 
0,  all  that  borrowed  motion,  seeming  ow'd, 
Would  yet  again  betray  the  fore-betray'd, 
And  new  pervert  a  leconcilod  Buid  1 
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COMMENDATORY  VERSES  ON  SHAKESPEARE. 


ON  WILLIAM  SHAKESPE.VKE, 

WnO  DIED  IN  APBII.,  IGIG. 

RcnoTvned  Spenser,  lie  n,  thonsht  more  niffh 

I'll  lenrnod  Chaucer  ;  and  rare  Beaumont  lie 

A  little  nearer  Spenser,  to  make  room 

For  Sliakespeare,  in  your  three-fold,  four-fold  tomb. 

To  l..ili,'e  all  four  in  one  led  make  ashift 

Until  doomsday  ;  for  hardly  will  a  fist 

Betwixt  this  day  and  that  liy  fate  be  slain,  _ 

For  v/lioni  your  curtains  may  be  drawn  again. 

liut  if  [irecedency  in  death  doth  bar 

A  fourth  place  in  your  sacred  sepulchre, 

Dnder  this  carved  marble  of  thine  own. 

Sleep,  rare  trafrcdian,  Slmkespeare,  sleep  alone. 

Thy  unmolested  peace,  unshared  cave, 

Possess,  as  lord,  not  tenant  of  thy  giave  ; 

Tliat  unto  us  and  others  it  may  be 

Honour  hereafter  to  be  laid  by  thee. 

William  Basse. 

to  the  memory  of  my  beloved  the  author, 
Mr.  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE, 

AM)  WnAT  HE  IIATII  LEFT  US. 

To  draw  no  envy,  Shakespeare,  on  thy  name. 
Am  I  tluis  ample  to  thy  book,  and  fame  ; 
While  I  confess  thy  wntings  to  be  such. 
As  neither  man.  nor  muse,  can  praise  too  much  ; 
"lis  true,  and  all  men's  suffrage  :  but  these  ways 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise  ; 
for  seeliest  ignorance  on  these  may  light, 
Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  lilind  affection,  which  doth  ne'er  advance 
Tlie  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgeth  all  by  chance  ; 
Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise, 
And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  seem'd  to  raise  : 
These  are,  as  some  infamous  bawd,  or  whore. 
Shoidd  praise  a  matron  ;  what  could  hurt  her  more  ? 
But  thou  art  proof  apiiust  them  ;  and,  indeed, 
Above  the  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  tlie  need  : 
I.  therefore,  will  begin  : — Soul  of  the  age, 
Tlie  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage, 
Jly  Sluikespoare,  rise !  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser  ;  or  bii!  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room  : 
Tliou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb  ; 
Anil  art  aliv^  ttill.  while  thy  book  doth  live. 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  pr.aise  to  give, 
lliat  I  not  m\x  thee  so,  my  br.ain  excuses; 
I  mean,  with  great  but  disproportion'd  muses  : 
For,  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 
I  shouM  conimit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers  ; 
And  tell— how  far  ttou  didst  our  Lvlv  outshine, 
Or  sporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line. 
Anil  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin,  and  less  Greek, 
From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  would  not  seek 
For  names  ;  but  call  forth  thund'ring  ^schvlus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  to  us, 
Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordoua  dead. 
To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread 
And  shake  a  stag?  ;  or,  when  thy  socks  were  on, 
Leave  thco  alone  ;  for  the  comparison 
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Of  all  that  insolent  Greece,  or  haughty  Kome, 
Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 
Triumph,  my  Britain  !  tliou  hast  one  to  show, 
To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 
He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  ; 
And  .all  the  muses  still  were  in  tlieir  prime, 
When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warm 
Our  ears,  or  like  .a  Mercury  to  charm. 
Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs. 
And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  line?  ; 
Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit, 
As,  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit : 
The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 
Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please ; 
But  antiquated  anil  deserted  lie, 
As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 
Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all  ;  thy  art. 
My  gentle  Sh.akespeare,  must  enjoy  a  part : — 
For  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  be. 
His  art  doth  give  the  fashion  :  and  that  he, 
Wlio  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat, 
(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  heat 
Upon  the  muses'  anvil  ;  turn  the  s.ime, 
(And  himself  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame  ; 
Or,  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn, — 
For  a  good  poet's  made,  as  well  as  born  : 
And  such  wert  thou.     Look,  how  the  father's  face 
Lives  in  his  issue  ;  even  so  the  race 
Ui  Shakespeare's  mind,  and  manners,  brightly  .shiuet 
III  his  well-torned  and  true-filed  lines  ; 
In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance, 
As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 
Sweet  swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were. 
To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear  ; 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 
That  so  did  tike  Eliza,  and  our  James  ! 
lint  stay  ;  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 
Adv.anc'd.  and  made  a  constellation  there  : — 
Sliine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets  ;  and  with  rage. 
Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer,  the  drooping  stage  , 
Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourn'd  like 
And  de.sp,air'j  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light !   [uiijht 

Ben  Jonson 

Tj  THE  SIEMORY  OF  THE  DECEASED  AUTHOR, 

M,vsTER  W.  SHAKESPEARE. 

ShaKespeare,  at  length  thy  pious  fellows  give 
Tlie  world  thy  works  ;  thy  works,  by  which  outlive 
Thy  tomb,  thy  name  must :  when  that  stone  is  rent, 
And  time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  monument. 
Here  we  alive  shall  view  thee  still ;  this  book. 
When  brass  and  marble  fade,  sh.all  make  thee  look 
Fresh  to  .all  jiges  ;  when  posterity 
Sliall  loath  what's  new,  think  all  is  prodigy 
That  is  not  Shakespeare's,  every  line,  each  verse, 
Here  shall  revive,  redeem  thee  from  thy  herse. 
Nor  fire,  nor  cank'riiig  age, — .as  Naso  said 
Of  his.— thy  wit-fraugiit  book  shall  once  invade  ; 
Nor  shall  I  e'er  believe  or  tliink  thee  de.ad. 
Though  miss'd,  until  our  bankrout  stage  be  sped 
(Impossible)  with  some  new  strain  to  out-do 
Passions  "  of  Juliet,  and  her  Romeo  ;" 


COMMEXDATORY  VERSES  ON  SHAKESPEARE. 


Dr  till  I  hear  a  scene  more  nobly  take, 

Than  when  thy  half-sword  jiarlying  Romans  spake  : 

Till  these,  till  any  of  thy  volume's  rest, 

Shall  with  more  tire,  more  feeling,  be  express'd, 

Be  sure,  our  Shakespeare,  thou  Ciinst  never  die, 

But,  crown' d  mth  laurel,  live  eternally. 

L.  Dior.ES. 


to  the  iiemory  of 
Master  W.  SHAKESPEAKE. 

We  wonder'd,  Shakespeare,  that  thou  went'st  so  soon 
From  the  world's  stage  to  the  grave's  tiring-room  : 
We  thought  thee  dead  ;  but  this  thy  printed  worth 
Tells  thy  spectators,  that  thou  went'st  but  forth 
To  enter  with  applause  :  an  actor's  art 
Can  die,  and  live  to  act  a  second  part : 
That's  but  .an  exit  of  mortality, 
This  a  re-entrance  to  a  plaudite.  J.  M. 


On  ■ft'oRTHT  Master  SHAKESPEAKE,  a-vd  his  Poexs. 

A  mind  reflecting  ages  past,  whose  clear 
And  equal  surface  can  make  things  .appear, 
Distant  a  t'nousimd  years,  and  represent 
Them  in  their  lively  colours,  just  extent : 
To  outrun  hasty  time,  retrieve  the  fates. 
Roll  back  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  Gates 
Of  death  and  Lethe,  where  confused  lie 
Great  heaps  of  ruinous  mort.ality  : 
In  that  deep  dusky  dungeon,  to  discern 
A  royal  ghost  from  churls  ;  by  art  to  learn 
The  physiognomy  of  shades,  and  give 
Tliem  sudden  birth,  wond'ring  how  oft  they  live  ; 
What  story  coldly  tells,  what  poets  feign 
At  second  hand,  .and  picture  without  brain, 
Kenseless  and  soul-less  shews  :  To  give  a  stage, — 
Ample,  and  true  n-ith  life, — voice,  action,  age. 
As  Fiato's  year,  and  new  scene  of  the  world, 
I'hem  unto  us,  or  us  to  them  had  hurl'd  : 
To  raise  our  ancient  sovereigns  from  their  herse, 
JIake  kings  his  subjects  ;  by  exchanging  verse 
Eiilive  their  pale  trunks,  that  the  present  aje 
Joys  in  their  joy,  and  tremldes  at  their  rage  ; 
Yet  so  to  temper  passion,  that  our  ears 
'Take  pleasure  in  their  pain,  anil  eyes  in  tears 
Koth  weep  and  smile  ;  fearful  at  plots  so  sa.l. 
Then  laughing  at  our  fear  ;  abus'd,  and  glad 
I'o  bo  abus'd  ;  affected  with  that  truth 
Which  we  perceive  is  fivlse,  pleas'd  in  that  ruth 
At  which  we  start,  and,  by  elaborate  play, 
Tortur'd  and  tickl'd  ;  by  a  crab-like  way 
Time  past  made  pastime,  and  in  ugly  sort 
Disgorging  up  his  ravin  for  our  sport :  — 
— While  the  plebeian  imp,  from  lofty  throne, 
Creates  and  rules  a  world,  and  works  upon 
Mankind  by  secret  engines  ;  now  to  move 
A  chilling  pity,  then  a  rigorous  love  ; 
To  strike  up  and  stroke  down,  both  joy  and  ire  ; 
To  steer  the  .affections  ;  and  by  heavenlj-  fire 
Mould  us  anew,  stol'n  from  ourselves  : 

This, — .and  much  more,  which  cannot  be  express'd 
P.ut  by  himself,  his  timgue,  .and  his  own  bre.ast,^ 
Was  Sliakespeare's  freehold  :  which  his  cunning  brain 
Iniprov'd  by  favour  of  the  nine-fold  train  ; — 
The  buskin'd  muse,  the  comic  queen,  the  grand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio,  nimble  h.and 
And  nimbler  foot  of  the  melodious  pair. 
The  silver-voiced  lady,  the  most  fair 
Calliope,  whose  speaking  silence  daunts. 
And  she  whose  praise  the  heavenly  body  chants. 
These  jointly  woo'd  him,  envying  one  another  ; — 
Obey  d  by  all  as  spouse,  but  lov'd  as  brother ; — 


And  wrought  a  curious  robe,  of  sable  grave. 
Fresh  green,  and  ple.a.sant  yellow,  re<i  most  brave, 
And  constant  blue,  rich  purple,  guiltless  white. 
The  lowly  russet,  and  the  scarlet  bright : 
Br.anch'd  and  embroider'd  like  the  piiinted  .spring  ; 
Each  leaf  match'd  with  a  flower,  and  e.ach  string 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  .-^ilk  :  there  ran 
Itali.an  worics.  whose  thread  the  sisters  spun. 
And  there  did  sing,  or  seem  to  sing,  the  choice 
Birds  of  a  foreign  note-  and  various  voice  : 
Here  hangs  a  mossy  rock  ;  there  plays  a  fair 
But  chiding  fountain,  purled  :  not  the  air. 
Not  clouds,  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  drawn 
Nor  out  of  common  tifl'any  or  lawn, 
l)Ut  fine  materials,  which  tlie  muses  know, 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they  grow. 
Now,  when  they  could  no  longer  him  enjoy. 
In  mortal  g.arments  pout, — death  may  destroy. 
They  say,  his  body  ;  but  his  verse  shall  live. 
And  more  than  nature  takes  our  hand  shall  gii  i 
In  a  less  volume,  but  more  strongly  bound, 
Shakespeare  shall  breathe  and  speak ;   witl    'L.am 

crown'd. 
Which  never  fades  ;  fed  with  ambros ian  meat 
In  a  well-lined  vesture,  rich,  and  neat : 
So  with  this  robe  they  clothe  him,  bid  him  vi.^.r  it ; 
For  time  shall  never  stain,  nor  envy  tear  it. 

The  friendly  Admirer  of  his  Endowm<,'its, 

J.  M.  S. 


AN  EPITAPH   ON   THE  ADMIRABLE   DRAMA^O   POET, 

W.  SHAKESPEARE. 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  hor/oni'd  bonss 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ; 
Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  liid 
Under  a  stiarry-pointed  pyramid .' 
Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fanw. 
What  need' St  thou  sucli  weak  witness  of  thy  name ! 
Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishmen  t, 
H.ast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monuuK-nt : 
For  whilst,  to  the  shame  of  slow-endiavouring  art. 
Thy  e.osy  numbers  flow  ;  and  that  earh  heart 
Hath,  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book. 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impres-sion  took  ; 
Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  berea\  ing. 
Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving  ; 
And,  so  sepulcher'd,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 
That  kings,  for  such  a  tomb,  would  wish  to  die. 

JouM  Milton, 

When  learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barb'rous  foes, 
First  rear'd  the  stage,  immortal  Sliakespeare  rose  ; 
Each  change  of  many-colourd  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  im,agin'd  new; 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  p.anting  Time  toild  after  him  in  vain  ; 
His  pow'rful  strokes  presiding  trutli  impress'd, 
And  unresisted  passion  storm' d  the  breast. 

Johnson 

Far  from  the  sun  and  summer  gale. 
In  thy  green  lap  w.as  Nature's  darling  laid, 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'il. 
To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  rmveil 
Her  awful  face  :  The  dauntless  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  .arms,  and  smil'd. 
TTiis  pencil  take  (she  said)  whose  colours  clear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year  : 
Thine  too  these  golden  keys,  immortal  boy ! 
Tliis  can  unlock  the  gates  of  joy  ; 
Of  hoiTor  that,  and  thrilling  fears, 
Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears. 
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